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THE  events  of  the  month  that  stand 
out  with  striking  interest  were  the 
brilliant  feat  of  General  Funston  in 
capturing  Aguinaldo,  and  Aguinaldo's  good 
sense,  after  he  had  found  out  the  md  situ- 
ation, in  promptly  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  The  military  problem 
in  the  Fhilipiiine  Islands  is  now  practically 
solved. 

In  fact  better  conditions  prevail  in  all  the 

old  Spanish  islands  than  have  before  prevailed 
for  an  indefinite  time.  There  is  less  vio- 
lence in  the  Philippines  than  at  any  jx-riod 
within  the  memory  of  living  men ;  there  is  no 
violence  in  C"uba,  and  on  the  first  of  April 
this  year,  fur  the  first  time  within  a  century 
perhaps,  there  was  not  a  case  of  yellow  fever 
in  Havana.  In  Porto  Rico,  in  Cuba  and  in 
the  Phi1ip])incs,  the  fruits  of  orderlineiis  and 
a  stable  government  are  already  apparent,  in 
the  whole  civil,  educational  and  industrial 
machinery  for  building  up  the  iHMjOe  and  de- 
veloping tile  land.  The  jxjlicy  ot  llic  Admin- 
istration (which  wzs  indeed  rather  a  necessary 
plan  of  action  than  a  deliberate  policy),  has 
been  vindicated ;  and  our  more  or  less  awk- 
tmid  attack  on  these  problems,  which  were 
new  to  us,  have  been  quite  as  successful  as 
we  could  have  dared  to  hope.  Much  remains 
to  be  done,  bat  so  hr  events  have  justified 
our  action. 


THE  CHASACTIK  OV  ifiOIHALDO 

AFTER  a  long  controversy,  well-balanrcd 
opinion  in  the  United  States  has  tome 
back  to  the  first  judgment  made  of  Aguinaldo 
by  our  officers  in  the  Philippines — that  he  is 
an  ambitious  and  rather  ignorant  man  with 
good  qualities  of  leadership  among  an  un- 
trained |x-ople.  His  aim  was  a  dictatorship^ 
and  he  had  no  weU'devel(^)ed  conception  of  a 
government  other  than  a  rude  g<i\  emment  by 
force.  He  is  a  high  product  of  Tagalog 
civilization,  temjx'rcd  by  S{ianish  influence. 
A  wise  leader  in  his  position  would  tjot  have 
attacked  the  United  States  Army;  but  his 
ambition  was  greater  than  his  knowledge  or 
his  wisdom.  The  high  qualities  of  a  man 
who  would  liberate  his  country  for  the  love  of 
freedom  were  hardly  his.  11  is  ambition  was 
of  a  far  more  personal  and  primitive  kind — 
to  rule  it  himself  for  the  gratification  of  his 
own  [x>wer. 

There  is  no  e.s.scntially  base  (juality  in  this 
estimate  of  him ;  for  independence  and  free 
government,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  know 
them,  were  inconceivable  not  only  to  a  Tagalog 
leader,  but  to  the  Spaniards  from  whom  he 
learned  his  lessons  in  government.  It  was 
iiideetl  an  admirable  quality  to  prefer  to  be 
dictator  over  his  own  people  rather  than  to 
surrender  his  supposed  power  to  a  govern- 
ment that  he  did  not  understand,  and  that  he 
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natmaUy  mistook  for  another  Spanbh  ruler ; 

but  t(i  conijxin'  him  with  Washington  is  to 
attribute  to  him  qualities  that  he  could  nut  have 
developed  nor  even  untlerstotxl. 

It  is  probable,  as  Admiral  Dewey  remarked 
the  other  day,  th.it  if  <>tir  officers  had  better 
understood  the  Filipmos  when  we  first  went 
to  Manila,  the  war  with  them  might  pos^ly 
have  been  a\'oidecl  an  opinion,  however, 
which  our  military  officers  do  not  share.  But 
the  difRbult/Was  twofold — our  possible  misun- 
derstanding of  the  Filipinos,  and  Aguinaldo's 
clear  misunderstanding  of  the  United  States 
That  he  misunderstood  the  United  States  and 
our  purix>se  was  natural.  The  only  judgment 
of  Western  civilization  that  he  conld  make  he 
wa:>  obhged  to  make  from  his  knowledge  o£ 
the  Spaniards  and  their  methods.  And  he 
was  misled  by  tho.se  Americans  who  till  the 
last  encouraged  him  in  the  hope  that  we 
might  depart  ftoin  the  archipelago. 

His  behavior  when  he  was  captured  was 
dignified,  and  he  showed  great  good  sense 
when  he  rect^niy.eti  the  i>itvation  that  was  re- 
vealed to  him  filter  his  capture  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  By 
fio  othc(  course  could  he  henceforth  be  of  any 
service  to  .his  |>euple  or  to  civilization. 

A  GLCAfi  WAY  TO  PEACE  IN  THE  PUiLIFPUIlS 

rK  a  month  before  Aguiiuildo^s  capture, 
greater,  progress  had  bcSen  made  than 

during  any  preceding  period  in  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  islaiuls  and  in  the  establishment 
of  civil  government.  Organized  hostility  had 
practically  ceased  bifori!  this  dramatic  end 
canie.  Althpugh  50,000  tro<^{>s  will  lor  .some 
time  be  required  in  the  archijielago,  their 
chief  duty  will  be  police-duty  ;  and,  but  for  tlie 
great  areji  to  be  ixtliced,  a  very  much  smaller 
number  woidd  be  sufTicient.  Geronimo,  one 
of  the  .vtroii^ri  St  insurgent  leaders  in  Luzon, 
surrendered  when  he  lieard  (»f  Ai;uina!dt>'s 
capture,  and  there  are  tew  imymrtanl  t)rgan- 
iaed  bands  now  in  revolt.  The  insurrection 
in  Mintlanao.  the  next  largest  island  to  Luzon, 
has  been  completely  stamped  out. 

It  has  been  announced  that  civil  government 
will  supersede  military  government  on  May  15. 
A  ci  ide  of  municijxil  government  has  been 
framed  by  the  Commission  after  a  free  dis- 
cussioa  with  the  best  class  of  FUiiiinos. 
Town  governments  will  be  f^rganized  u  ith  an 
elective  president,  a  vice-president  and  a  muni- 
cipal council  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The 


suffrage  is  restricted  to  males  of  twenty-three 
years  of  age  who  are  owners  of  $250  worth 

of  property,  or  payers  of  $  1 5  in  taxes,  and 
who  read  and  write  either  English  or  Spanish. 
Voters  ^  required  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States. 

A  general  school  system  has  been  laid  out 
for  the  archipelago,  and  a  thousand  trained 
American  teachers  are  wanted,  to  whom 
salaries  of  from  $JS  to  $ioo  a  month  will 
be  ixiid.  The  Coimnission  has  appropriated 
$400,000  for  sdiool  buildings,  ^220,000  for 
text-books  and  supplies  this  year,  $25,or>o  for 
a  normal  school  and  ^  15,000  for  a  trade 
school  at  Manila. 

It  is  doubtful  if  at  any  recent  time  there 
has  been  a  nearer  approach  to  peace  in  every 
part  of  the  archipelago  than  now  exists  Of 
the  local  outbreaks  and  the  activity  of  lian- 
ditti  during  the  Spanish  rule  we  knew  noth- 
ing. Certainly  the  systematic  oppression  by 
the  Si^anish  officers  was  as  depressing  in  its 
effects  on  the  country  as  the  military'  occu- 
pancy by  the  United  States  can  be.  There 
is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  will  very  soon  enjoy  such  stable 
conditions  as  they  have  never  before  known. 
Hostilities  once  ended,  the  progress  in  gov> 
ernment  and  in  the  building  up  of  the  jK-oplc 
and  in  the  development  of  the  country  will  l>e 
so  rapid  that  a  decade  of  American  authority 
will  bring  better  results  than  a  cycle  cS 
Sjianish  rule.  Henceforth  the  tusk  seems 
likely  tu  be  a  cumi>aralively  easy  one. 

The  cheerfulness  of  this  news  of  peace  in 
the  islands  is  made  the  greater  because  the 
whole  energy  of  our  government  can  now  be 
ttutted  to  constructive  work — ^the  building  up 
of  the  i>eoplc  for  ultimate  self'^ovemment ; 
for  this  must  be  our  aim. 

A  PIECE  OF  CONSTRUCTIVE  STATESMANSHIP 

SENATOR  O.  H.  PLATT,  of  Connecti- 
cut, Chairman  of  llie  Senate  Committee 
on  Relations  with  Cuba,  has  written  for  thb 
rnm!)er  of  TiiR  World's  Work  an  au- 
thoritative review  of  our  relations  aiid  of  our 
proix)sition  to  the  people  of  the  island.  It  is 
a  temperate  and  convincing  statement  of  the 
necessity  and  of  the  justice  of  our  proposal ; 
but  it  is  much  more  than  this,  for  it  is  an  in- 
terpretation of  our  action  by  the  author  of 
the  projxi.sition  that  we  have  made. 

This  proposition  is  a  piece  of  constructive 
work  of  the  highest  kind.  The  gravest  prob- 
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lems  grnwin^;  out  of  our  respnisibility  for  the 
old  Spanish  colonies  are  settled  by  it  at  one 
stroke.  The  bugaboo  of  Imperialism  is  put 
out  of  sight ;  our  plcdf^c  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world  to  fifivc  the  Cubans  frmlom  is 
kept ;  a  precedent  is  set  for  dealing  with  our 
other  w'ards  when  the  time  is  ripe,  and  the  pos- 
sibility (if  admittiiii^  any  of  them  into  the  Union 
is  scotched  as  hrmly  as  it  can  be.  Senator 
Piatt's  article  is  an  explanation  of  this  l^gis- 
lation  by  the  author  of  it,  and  it  is  therefore 
an  historical  paper.  It  will  be  constantly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ofiRdal  interpretation  m  the 
purpose  of  our  government,  and  it  will  be- 
come one  of  the  fundamental  documents  o£ 
United  Stales  and  Cuban  history. 

Evidence  continues  to  accumulate  that  the 
Cubans  wll  accept  our  proposal,  and  public 
opinion  in  both  countries  is  fast  adjusting 
itself  to  sudi  a  settlement.  It  is  a  settlement 
that  will  be  honorable  and  advantac^eous  to 
both  parties.  Cuba  will  b«^in  its  career  of 
independence  with  advantaj^es  that  no  other 
|xirl  of  America  south  of  the  United  States 
has  had,  and  we  shall  ha\e  established  a 
principle  lur  the  settlement  of  our  whole 
"  colonial "  problem. 

This  practical  settlement  of  the  relation  nf 
Cuba  to  the  United  States  has  yet  attracted 
less  notice  in  the  world  than  it  will  attract 
when  Cuba  formally  !)ecomes  independent. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in 
history  of  a  nation  coming  into  existence  by 
the  piyianthropy  of  another  natkm.  Stub  a 
result  will  not  only  justif\'  our  war  with 
Spain,  but  u  will  give  lasting  lu.sire  to  Amer- 
ican honor.  It  is  an  event  of  which  every 
American  citizen  must  be  proud. 

IBB  bawaham  talk  or  statxhooo 

THE  gra\  e  dan;,'er,  and  the  only  grave 
danger,  that  thoughtful  men  have  felt 
might  be  involved  in  our  expansion  necessity 
(for  it  was  a  necessity  rather  than  a  deliberate 
jK<lic\ ),  is  the  tjuestiiin  which  is  sure  to  arise 
stHjiicr  or  later  of  the  admission  of  some  of 
the  islands  into  the  Union. 

The  proposed  settlement  of  our  relations 
w  ith  Cuba  disposes  of  this  question  as  conclu- 
sively as  it  now  can  be  disposed  of.  But  the 
|)uliticians  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which 
are  under  a  Territorial  Government,  are  al- 
ready discussing  ix)ssihle  stateh<Hxl.  liills 
were  recently  introduced  in  both  branches  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature  asking  for  admis- 


sion to  the  Union.  The  debate  on  the  .siihjcct 
in  the  Territorial  Senate  became  so  violent  that 
the  President  ordered  the  seiigeant-at'anns  to 
remove  one  senator  from  the  chamber.  A 
well-timed  motion  to  adjourn  prevented  a  free 
fight.  This  first  legislature  has  had  several 
turbulent  sessions. 

There  has  thus  far  appeared  no  openly  ex- 
pressed wish  by  any  section  of  American 
opinion  for  the  ultimate  admission  of  any  of 
the  islands,  and  no  .serious  proposal  is  likely 
to  be  made  at  any  early  time.  But  it  is  in  this 
direction,  if  in  any  direction,  that  tiltimate 
danger  to  our  politk»l  life  may  posnbty  appear. 

THE  snssLUff  KimmnomsTS  again 

RUSSIA  is  a^^ain  the  sionn  eentre  of  the 
world.   The  revolutionists  have  another 
spasm  of  acti\aty.    An  effort  was  made  in 
March  to  assassinate  the  head  of  the  Church ; 
a  student  shot  and  killed  the  Minister  of  Pidjlic 
Instruction ;  and  it  was  reported  on  April 
that  an  officer  of  the  Czar's  household  had 
shot   at   him,   had   mi.ssed   him   and  had 
killed  himself  before  he  couUl  be  arrested  ; 
and   the    Czar    was    reported    to    be  in 
a  panic   because   of   the  many  eviden' 
ces  of    danger  to  his  person.    The  open 
beginning  of  the  present  era  of  violence  was 
a  demonstration  by  students,  fcr  which  many 
were  thrust  into  the  arm\'  for  severe  duty. 
The  significant  thing  that  followed  was  a 
procession  of  workingmen,  which  was  a  mild 
demonstration  against  the  government.  This 
is  n  somewhat  novel  feature  of  Russian 
iigitation. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  the  Czar's 
Mini.sters  praetieally  reprimanded  an  executive 
officer  who  acted  with  severity  against  these 
demtmstrations — an  indication  that  the  Min* 

istry  may  feel  the  lud  ^sity  of  restraining 
e.xecutivc  severity.  If  this  policy  be  carried 
far  enough  it  may  mean  a  rebuke  to  the  Czar 
himself.  But  the  meaning  of  most  such  events 
in  Kus.sia  is  likel\  to  be  misunderstood  and 
misintcrjK-'ted  abroad,  so  rigid  is  the  cen^ur- 
^ip. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  work  of 
the  Social-Democratic  party,  which  is  directed 
by  leaders  outside  of  Russia,  has  in  recent 
years  been  unceasing;  and  it  may  be  that  a 
larger  and  better  secret  army  of  revolutionists 
has  been  trained  than  at  any  previous  time. 
Their  "underground"  press  is  active,  and 
their  publications  are  freely  circulated  out- 
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tride  of  Russh  and  no  doubt  extoisivdy  cir- 
culated there. 

Hitherto  the  enemies  of  the  Government, 
active  as  tlicy  have  at  tiroes  been,  have  been 
crnnparativdy  few — as  few  as  they  were  des- 
perate. But  the  orfjanizatinn  of  the  StKial- 
Democrats,  who  have  succeeded  the  Nihilists, 
is  larger  and  wider.  A  group  of  conspirators 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  a  monarch;  but,  if 
the  conspirators  be  few,  the  general  system 
of  government  is  not  likely  to  be  changed 
even  by  their  utmost  endeavor.  But  if  the 
masses  of  the  working  ixijuilation  join  the 
army  of  active  discontent,  whenever  the  army 
becvmies  large  enough  chril  war  may  follow. 
There  is  probably  not  the  slightest  dan^^cr  at 
any  early  time  of  civil  war  in  Russia,  but  the 
new  movement  looks  toward  such  a  hope. 
The  prime  purpose  of  the  old  form  of  Nihilism 
was  to  remove  the  rulers  by  assassination, 
and  the  next  step  in  the  programme  was  un- 
certain. The  prime  purpose  of  the  newer 
Social-Democracy  is  to  establish  a  radically 
different  form  of  government,  and  the  re- 
moval of  rulers  is  a  mere  incid«tt  to  that  end. 

CAir  RUSSIA  SB  UBBKALttBD? 

THUS  the  old  stubborn  problem  of  the 
liberalization  of  Russia  comes  forward 
again.  The  profoundly  interestins^  question 
is  whether  liberalization  can  cume  through 
violence  or  whether  the  revolutionists  must 
content  themselves  with  awaiting  the  .slow 
pressure  of  world-torces — the  pressure  that 
is  gradually  turning  all  kings  into  figureheads. 
The  pathetic  parado.x  is  that  the  Czar  is 

enrhaps  the  most  helpless  man  in  the 
mpire  to  bring  about  a  radical  change. 
EiK^Med  a.*;  he  is  in  a  governmental  and 
social  system  that  is  stubborn  because  of  the 
rigidity  ot  the  privileged  clas.scs  and  of  the 
ignorance  of  masses,  he  is  com()aratively  help 
less.  No  government  has  been  liberalized 
except  by  the  pressure  of  an  awakened  people ; 
and  there  is  yet  no  satisfying  evidence  of  an 
awakened  ]K-iiple  in  Russia.  Your  real  Russian 
may  doubt  man,  and  he  may  doubt  God,  but 
be  has  ne\'er  doubted  the  superi<»ity  of  his 
own  civilization  and  his  own  syston  over  the 
more  liberal  systems  <>{  the  western  world. 
In  his  own  orbit  the  Slav  has  not  yet  reached 
the  angle  of  direct  light.  Whether  the  illu- 
mination of  his  long-entri.  iuiie<l  arist<jcratic  and 
religious  thought  can  be  hastened  by  sporadic 
revolutKMUtry  efforts— that  is  the  question. 


The  fwesent  trouble  wUl  probably  pass  with> 
out  affecting  any  radical  change.    Even  if  the 

Czar  should  be  killed,  nothing'  of  far-reaching 
impt>rtance  would  be  likely  lo  hiippen.  The 
social  and  military  and  governmental  system 
would  remain  the  same,  and  the  old  problem 
would  present  as  stubborn  an  asjiect  as  ever, 
because  the  masses  of  the  people  are  not 
ready  nor  of  the  right  temper  for  self- 
government. 

TEE  RUSSIAir  WORLD-GAME  IN  ASIA 

WHILE  this  acute  danj^er  exists  at  home, 
perhaps  because  of  this  acute  danger, 
Russia  is  playing  the  roost  stupendous  game 
that  is  now  in  i^rogress  on  the  map  of  the 
world. 

She  has  had  practical  control  of  the  great 

Chinese  province  of  Manchuria  almost  ever 
since  the  trouble  in  China  bej^an — as  a  "  tem- 
porary "  occuixition  to  make  burc  of  protec- 
tion to  Russian  railways  and  other  interests 
there,  and  the  treaty,  which  was  at  fir.st  secret, 
whereby  China  was  practically  to  yield  Man- 
churia to  Russia,  was  to  be  signed  by  March  26. 
But  on  th;;t  date  China,  under  pre.s.surc  from 
the  other  Towers,  had  declined  to  si^n  it. 
japan  and  Great  Britain,  in  |xuticular,  let  it 
be  known  that  the  signing  of  such  a  treaty 
would  be  ref^ariled  b\  them  as  a  breach  of  the 
allicb'  aj^^reement  it"  not  as  a  s>ignal  for  the  ■  '  i- 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  On  March  isi. 
the  United  States  Government  informed  all  the 
allies  of  the  memorandum  that  it  had  sent  to 
China  on  February  19,  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise and  ilanLJcrous  for  China  to  exeCUte  any 
treaty  with  any  single  Power. 

The  impression  prevails  that  the  execution 
of  the  treat)'  giving  Manchuria  to  Russia  was 
not  deflated,  hut  only  delayed  by  China's 
dcclituilion  to  sign  it  within  the  required 
period ;  that  Russia  will  not  relinquish  her 
hold  on  Manchuria,  and  that  sooner  or  later  it 
will  doubtless  formally  become  Russian. 
The  tension  was  made  greater  for  a  period 
by  a  tcm])orary  di.spute  between  Kvi-ssian  and 
British  forces  at  Tientsin  about  a  railroad 
side-track — a  dispute  that  for  a  time  threat- 
ened open  hostiUty.  This  friction  was  re< 

moved 

But  the  discussion  of  the  sum  to  be  de- 
manded from  China  as  indemnity  may 

cause  serious  disagreement  at  any  stage. 
The  United  States  Government  has  expressed 
its  willingness  to  the  i^ayment  of  the  indem- 
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nity  in  small  sums  extcndin;^  over  a  lari^e 
period,  but  all  the  Powers  do  not  approve  this 
plan.  Russia  in  Manchuria  is  a  constant 
[)n)\ IK ation  to  disagreement,  wh<-thcr  a  treaty 
with  China  be  signed  or  not.  The  strongest 
military  force  in  China  is  the  German  force, 
and  Germany  is  not  likely  to  be  the  most 
mnderate  in  dcinanding  indemnity.  Japan  is 
openly  hostile  to  Russia.  Great  Britain  is 
yet  engaged  in  South  Africa.  Our  own 
government  wisely  restricts  its  activity  to 
moral  suasion.  1  he  outlotjk  therefore  is  not 
as  ho{)eful  for  preserving  the  Chinese  Emfrire 
as  we  could  wish  it  were. 

And  it  is  Russia  now  as  it  wtls  Russia  in 
the  beginning  that  causes  the  greatest  fear, 
despite  her  friendly  protestations.  She  h;i.s  a 
settled  policy  of  Asiatic  conquest .  Steady, 
sometimes  stealthy  and  sometimes  ostenta- 
tious, but  always  certain  s  her  advance.  In 
methods  very  different,  but  in  results  alike 
effectivep  she  absorbs  Persia  on  one  side  of 
the  continent,  and  <m  the  other  side  she 
acquires  (for  she  will  yet  acquire)  Manchiu-ia. 
Internal  disorder  may  threaten  the  throne, 
Czar  may  succeed  Czar,  and  ministry  succeed 
ministry,  but  there  is  a  continuous  purpose, 
p<"rhaps  an  inevitable  race  movement,  in  the 
Russian  push  eastward.  Sufficiently  Asiatic 
instinctively  to  understand  the  art  of  conquer- 
'\v<r  nd  assimilating  Asiatic  popnlatirms,  the 
Russian  has  advantages  that  no  purely  Euro- 
pean conqueror  can  hope  for — ^whether  his 
conquest  be  by  arms,  by  diplomacy,  by  indus- 
try-, or  by  trade.  It  looks  as  if  he  were 
destined  to  rule  the  greater  part  of  Asia. 

An  illuminating  chapter  (.f  this  advance  is 
told  in  this  number  of  The  Woki.ij's  Work 
by  Mr.  Mumford  in  his  article  about  the 
Rus«an  supercession  of  England  in  Fer»a. 
While  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed  on 
Manchuria,  or  on  Peking,  or  on  St.  Petersburg, 
the  work  Russianizing  Persia  goes  steadily 
forward.  Not  only  may  the  Chinese  Empire 
be  partitioned,  but  ihc  ^reat  conflict  between 
the  two  domiimnt  races  of  the  world,  llie 
English  and  the  Russian,  may  before  many 
years  t.iki-  pl.ice  on  the  borders  of  the  long- 
slumbcriiig  cradic-land  of  civilization. 

THE  DANGER  OF  A  JAPANESE-RUSSIAN  WAR 

BUT  in  the  meantime  Japan  must  be 
reckoned  with.  That  wonderful  little 
Power  is  not  averse  to  a  war  whereby  she 
might  still  further  emphasize  her  influence  in 


the  Eiist,  and  elevate  her  rank  amonj::  the 
great  Powers.  Her  hostility  to  Russia  has 
slumbered  since  the  unfair  treatment  that  she 

received  at  the  close  of  her  conflict  with 
China,  but  it  has  never  been  forgotten. 

Now  Russia  is  thought  to  have  removed 
the  English  collector  of  revenue  in  Corea,  and 
Japan  interprets  this  as  an  unfriendly  art.  and 
Russian  conduct  in  Manchuria  has  inflamed 
the  Japanese  Government.  There  has  been 
an  oj^en  threat  of  war,  and  Japan  ha.s  been 
making  active  and  extensive  preparations. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  eagerness  <^  the 

Japanese  peojile  for  such  a  conflict.  The 
patriotic  feeling  of  the  country  is  deeply 
hostile  to  Russia, 

Of  the  allies  that  must  come  to  an  agree- 
ment about  a  settlement  with  China,  Kni;!and 
still  has  her  war  in  South  Africa,  Russia  has 
her  acute  troubles  at  home,  and  Rusaa  and 
Japan  arc  at  swords  points.  Ap-eement  on 
indemnities  is  not  made  easier  by  these  com- 
plications, and  the  fete  of  China  is  uncertain 
for  so  many  reasons  that  conjecture  must 
descend  to  the  level  of  blind  guessing. 

THE  BOESS'  STDBSOKN  OK  STEADFAST  SBTDSAL 

TUK  peace-terms  offered  to  the  Boers  by 
the  British  were  surprisingly  liberal  and 
in  dedining  them  the  Boers  seem  surprisingly 
ill-advised.  General  Kitchener,  with  authority, 
offered,  on  the  surrender  of  the  Boer  arms 
and  ammunition  and  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, to  give  amnesty  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  River  colonics  to  all  dona  fide  Boer 
soldiers,  and  to  all  belligerents  in  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  except'  British  subjects 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  Great 
Britain ;  to  return  the  military  prisoners  from 
St.  Helena  and  Ceylon ;  to  replace  military 
law  by  a  civil  administration,  Inokinjr  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment ;  to  permit  the  use  of  both  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  languages  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  courts  •,  and  to  give  $5,000,000  toward 
l>i»yjncnl  fur  ilic  loss  of  the  burghers'  property 
actually  caused  by  the  war.  General  Botha 
reported  that,  after  a  conference,  the  Boer 
leaders  had  declined  these  terms.  The  only 
terms  that  Great  Britain  had  before  offered 
were  unci  inditir>nal  surrender. 

Weary  as  the  English  public  is  of  the  con* 
flict  there  was  at  once  a  vigorous  revival  of 
war-feeling.  One  explanation  of  the  Boer  re- 
fusal is  that  the  Boers  hoped  for  better  terms 
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because  of  the  difficulty  that  was  at  the 
fnoment  threatened  between  Great  Britain  and 

Russia  in  the  Far  East.  The  true  reason  for 
their  flerlination  is  doubtless  their  unwillinf^- 
ness  to  desert  their  kinsmen  in  the  Cajje 
Colony  who  joined  their  desperate  fortunes. 
But,  whatever  their  reason,  the  continuance 
of  the  {Struggle  seems  clearly  to  put  a  heavy 
responsibility  on  the  Boer  leaders.  The 
British  will  put  to  tlie  sc\crcst  strain,  if  need 
be,  the  whole  resources  ol  the  Empire — even 
to  the  remodelling  of  their  revenue  system — 
to  end  the  lo^g  struggle  victoriously. 

A  KOYAL  VISIT  TO  TSB  BRITISH  OOMJHUS 

THE  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York,  the 
heir  to  the  English  throne,  has  gone 
on  a  world-girdling  journey  to  the  colonies,  by 
the  eastward  route ;  and  in  due  time,  he  will 
reach  Canada.  On  May  6  there  will  be  a  cele- 
bration at  Melbourne  in  honor  of  his  visit  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  of  Australia.  Such  a  journey  is  an 
obviously  excellent  part  of  the  education  of  a 
prince ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  thai  the  English 
royal  family  appreciates  its  two-fold  value 
more  keenly  than  the  mnnarehs  of  any  other 
country.  This  journey  was  planned  by  the 
Queen,  who  was  tiie  most  far-sighted  monardt 
of  our  times.  One  of  the  wonders  of  this 
democratic  era  is  the  deep-seated  loyalty 
to  England  of  her  great  independent  colonies 
wonder  that  a  close  study  of  the  Queen's 
wide  sympathy  goes  far  to  eiqilain. 

IflS  STATUS  OV  TBB  GAVAL  TKIATY 

THE  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  was  returned  by  the 
British  Government  without  its  signature  on 

March  1 1,  and  negotiations  with  regard  to  the 

cutting  of  an  isthniinn  mna!  are  now  at  a  stand- 
still. The  original  iiay-l'auncciotc  treaty,  it 
will  be  recalled,  received  the  assent  of  Great 
Britain  :  but  the  Senate  amended  it,  and  this 
amended  treaty  is  not  acceptable. 
The  objections  that  the  British  Government 

makes  to  it  seem  rather  tet  linical  than  sult- 
stantial,  namely  (i)  that  the  consent  of  both 
parties  is  necessary  to  abrogate  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  (we  asked  that  the  new  treaty 
should  supersede  the  old  one) ;  (2)  that  the 
proposal  of  the  United  States  to  defend  the 
canal  is  in  violation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
original  agreement  that  its  neutrality  should 
be  guaranteed  by  both  governments ;  and  (3) 


that  in  fact  only  Great  Britain  would  be 
bound  to  observe  neutrality,  and  that  no  other 

nation  would  be  so  bound. 

Great  Britain  is,  of  course,  clearly  within 
her  nglits  to  withhold  assent  to  the  treaty, 
and  her  declination  is  expressed  in  friendly 
terms.  But  the  situation  is  a  compUcated  and 
embarrassing  one. 

The  British  Government  forgot  or  ignored 
oncimjxirtant  fact — that,  whereas  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  contemplated  the  construction 
€i  a  canal  by  the  help  of  both  American  and 
English  capital,  the  proposal  now  is  that  it 
shall  be  constructed  by  the  United  States 
Government  alone.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  surely  have  a  stronger  claim  to 
control  of  it  than  we  should  have  had  if  it  had 
been  built  by  both  British  md  American 
capital. 

The  important  facts  are  (1)  that  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  demands  the 
construction  of  a  canal  by  our  Government ; 
(2)  that  a  strong  .section  of  public  opinion, 
includinpf  ti  majority  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  is  in  lavor  of  inde- 
pendent action  without  further  reference  to 
Great  Britain's  wishes;  and  (3)  that  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  further  n^o- 
tiations  must  be  b^un  by  us.  Great  Britain 
having  made  no  pi « (position  w  hen  it  declined 
to  assent  to  the  amended  treaty. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  concdve  of  a  more 
complicated  situation.  But  the  friendly  spirit 
in  which  the  subject  can  be  disctissed  by  both 
governments  gives  ho|x:  of  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement. In  the  meantime  the  *'  interests  " 
that  are  opposed  to  a  canal  are  .said  to  be 
active  to  discourage  it.  But  the  pubhc  opinion 
that  favors  it  is  so  strong  that  nothing  less 
than  a  period  of  great  finatu~lal  depression 
could  cause  the  enterprise  long  to  be  post* 
poned. 

The  canal  is  an  undertaking  which  would 
make  any  administratinn  so  memorable  that 
the  utmost  endeavors  of  the  PrcsKlcnl  aatl  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  made  to  begin 
its  con.struction  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
present  hitch  is  unfortunate ;  but  the  United 
States  is  going  to  cut  the  carnal  and  an  amic- 
able way  will  be  found  to  do  it. 

There  is  one  remark  in  Lord  Lansdowne's 
instructions  to  the  British  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington which  hints  of  the  seamy  side  of  diplo* 
macy — that  Lord  Salisbury 

*'  did  not  sec  how  her  Majesty's  Government 
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could  sanction  any  convention  for  amending  the 
Ciayton-Bulwer  treaty,  as  ihe  opinion  of  this 
country  wotdd  hardly  support  them  in  making  a 
concession  whicli  would  be  wholly  to  the  bctu-fit 
of  the  United  Slates,  at  a  limt;  when  they  appeared 
to  be  so  little  inclined  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement  in  regard  to  the  Alaskan  frontier." 

The  sensible  and  liroad  view  of  the  whole 
matter  taken  by  the  London  spectator  com- 
meiuU  itsdf : 

"  We  cannot  help  thinking  that,  instead  of  cxm* 
triving  a  very  effective  diplomatic  score,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  would  have  been  better 

employed  in  asking  himself  what  were  the  essen- 
tial interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  whole 
question.  We  believe  the  British  mo'cantile  and 

maritime  interests  demand  that  a  eanal  shall  be 
made,  that  when  made  it  shall  be  lield  by  America 
as  we  hold  the  Suez  Canal,  and  that,  except  for 
keeping  British  Honduras,  which  of  course  we 
shall  keep,  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  C'entral 
America  the  better.  So  long  as  we  keep  com- 
mand of  the  sea — and  unless  we  keep  it  we  shall 
cease  to  count  as  a  nation — ^we  need  not  get  into 
a  panic  over  Americans  fortifying  the  canal. 
Sea  power  will  control  the  canal,  not  land 
batteries.** 

THE  RISE  OF  NEW  MUNICIPAL  ISSUES. 

THERE  IS  no  doubt  about  a  rising  tide  in 
municipal  government.  Public  opinion 
is  becoming  alert  about  it  in  most  significant 
ways ;  and  the  two  subjects  that  it  concerns  it- 
sdf most  about  are  municipal  home-rule  and 
the  careful  guarding  of  franchises.  The  April 
elections  in  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis, 
and  the  present  activity  in  New  York  have 
very  instructive  lessons  on  both  these  topics. 

There  is  a  very  strong  ix)pular  opinion, 
which  is  growing  in  every  part  oi  the  Union 
and  which  is  especially  vigorous  in  the  middle 
West,  in  favor  of  a  much  closer  scrutiny  of 
franchises  than  ever  asserted  itselt  until  a  very 
recent  period ;  and  the  sentiment  is  becoming 
strong  even  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership. 
Municipal  ownership  will  play  a  greater  and 
more  earnest  part  in  municipal  (wlitics  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

It  has  received  a  noteworthy  impulse  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Tom  I.  Johnson  as  mayor 
of  Cleveland.  His  platform  was  *'  a  three  cent 
street  railway  fare  and  universal  transfers;" 
and  he  was  elected  chiefly  because  he  stands 
against  the  renewal  of  street  railway  franchises 
under  the  present  terms.  In  Chicago,  too, 
although  the  question  was  somewhat  more 


complicated,  Mayor  Carter  Harrison  owes  his 
third  election  to  his  loyalty  to  the  public  in- 
terests as  against  the  ''traction  interests." 
His  platform  demanded  that  "  jiending  the 
achievement  of  municipal  ownership  "  no  fran- 
chise for  street  railways  shall  e.vtend  more 
than  twenty  years  ;  that  fares  shall  be  reduced 
during  the  crowded  hours  ;  and  lh;it  the  muni- 
cipality shall  ultimately  acquire  the  street  rail- 
ways. In  spite  of  the  grave  criticism  of  his  ad- 
ministration  for  other  reasons  and  in  spite  of 
the  Altgeld  opposition  in  his  own  party,  Mr. 
Harrison  was  elected  on  this  street-railway 
platform.  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  Ma\  i»r  Jones  was 
reelected  on  a  platform  of  a  similar  and  even 
more  radical  character  in  other  respects. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Wells  (Gold-Democeat) 
was  electeil  chiefly  because  he  stood  for  mun- 
icipal home-rule.  Here  the  candidate  who 
stood  for  municipal  ownership  was  defeated ; 
for  the  dominant  impulse  of  the  people  was 
to  make  sure  of  a  business-like  and  creditable 
administration  during  the  period  of  the  ap- 
proaching g^eat  fair,  commemorative  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase. 

In  New  York,  Governor  Odell  has  made  a 
successful  revolt  against  the  Republican  ma- 
chine of  Senator  Piatt.  Senator  I'latt  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  du  gross  violence 
to  home^xde  in  New  York  city  in  its  police 
management.  The  conduct  of  municip^d 
affairs  by  state  machines  is  receiving  many 
discouragements. 

The  significance  of  the  spring  municipal 
elections  from  the  point-of-view  of  national 
politics  is  not  great ;  for  local  issues  wenre 
dominant.  But  in  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  St. 
L<)uis  the  i^ewly  elected  mayors  are  Demo- 
crats; and  ui  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  the  suc- 
cessful Democratic  candidates  were  op]K)sc*d 
by  the  Bryan  faction  of  the  party;  and  Mr. 
JohnsoUf  of  Cleveland,  is  a  Gold-Democrat. 
If  these  elections  have  any  national  political 
significance  they  indicate  the  giK>d  manage- 
ment and  strength  of  sound-money  Democrats. 
Mr.  Johnson  is,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
spoken  of  for  higher  honors.  He  is  a  man  of 
fortune  which  he  made  chieti\  from  street 
railua)  s.  a  man  of  convicliuas  and  courage,  a 
free-trader,  a  ijeliever  in  the  single-tax,  a  man 
of  ^<  k1  l)usinei>s  ability  and  a  former  member 
ot  Congress. 

But  the  political  and  personal  aspects  of 
these  elections  are  of  small  imixjrtance  beside 
their  importance  as  indications  of  the  growing^ 
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opinion  in  favor  of  home-rule  for  cities,  in 
favor  of  stricter  care  lor  the  public  welfare  in 

disposing  of  fninchiscs,  aiul  (>{  a  strong  tend- 
ency toward  the  municipal  ownership  of  street 
railways. 

THB  BU8IIIB88  IBTBOD  OP  VUSBJIBQ  CCtY 
GOVfiRRMENT 

THE  Committee  of  Fifteen  citi/cri^  of  New 
York  city,  who  wilhuut  making  much 
noise  are  trying  to  cut  the  connection  between 
vice  and  the  provernment  of  the  city,  are  the 
most  cftcctive  enemies  that  the  Tammany 
machine  has  encountered  for  many  a  year. 
Their  primary  ijurposc  is  not  tostip])ress  \  ice, 
wtiich  they  trankly  recognize  is  an  imiwssiblc 
task  in  a  great  city ;  but  it  is  to  prevent  the 
city  government  from  protecting  vice  and 
drawing  its  revenue  from  it.  They  are  every 
week  closing  gambling  houses  and  other  such 
resorts,  and  are  thus  cutting  off  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  Tammany's  revenue — a 
source  that  yields  in  good  times  an  incalcu- 
lable but  enormous  sum.  The  same  process 
chills  the  loyalty  of  the  criminal  classes :  if 
Tannnaiiy  cannot  guarantee  protection  to 
them,  why  should  they  be  loyal  to  Tammany  ? 

The  value  of  the  lesson  taught  by  this 
method  is  the  greater  efficiency  of  business 
men  than  of  religious  crusaders,  for  the  very 
practical  work  of  UCtii^  a  city  government  to 
a  decent  level. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SSCRST  PIDIllT  lAW 

THE  nominating  convention  is  the  strong- 
hold of  the  boss,  and  a  primary  elec- 
tion that  should  be  held  under  the  secret 
ballot-law  would  at  least  arm  a  community 
against  its  bosses.  An  interesting  and  appar- 
ently conclusive  experiment  of  this  kind  has 
been  tried  in  IIennci)in  county,  Minnesota, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

The  aim  of  the  Day  primary  e]ection4a«r  is 
to  substitute  a  secret  nomination  dection  for 
the  nominating  convention  The  nominating 
primary  is  held  seven  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion to  allow  time  for  a  campjiign.  The  pri- 
mary election-day  is  also  one  of  the  registra- 
tion days,  so  that  a  voter  when  he  registers 
for  the  general  election  can  cast  a  secret 
ballot  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  that 
he  prefers. 

Under  the  Day  law  any  properly  qualified 
person  may  become  a  candidate  for  office  if  he 

can  pnvhice  a  petition  signed  by  a  specified 
number  oi  voters.    In  this  way  the  political 


field  is  open  to  any  one  who  has  friends  enou^gh 
or  followers  enough  to  nominate  him  by  their 

ballots.  But  the  law  relieves  a  candidate  and 
his  friends  of  the  pressure  of  party  affiliations, 
and  it  gives  independents  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  power  felt.  The  Australian  baUot 
offers  inrrenscd  iniimmiiy  to  voters  from 
coercion  and  corrupt  inHucnccs  and  encourages 
codperation  among  good  dtisens  by  giving 
them  primaries  exempt  from  the  dictation  of 
the  machine. 

The  objections  made  to  the  Day  law  before 
it  was  tried  were  that  it  would  lead  to  con- 
fusion, cause  delays,  nnd  disrupt  legitimate 
party  organizations.  Bvit  when  it  was  tested 
last  fall  there  was  no  confusion,  no  delay,and 
no  disruption — except  that  Cue  Aldermen  of 
bad  reputation  were  not  even  nominated,  and 
the  Hennepin  Republican  Association,  which 
is  a  Tammany-likc  machine,  was  shaken  to  its 
foundations.  It  brought  five  times  as  many 
voters  to  the  primaries  as  had  ever  attended 
them  before,  and  it  demonstrated  anew  that 
pure  primaries  are  the  most  effecti\e  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  honest  men  lu  combat 
the  machine.  In  the  Hennepin  county  pri- 
maries tlie  best  list  of  candidates  was  put 
forward  that  had  been  nominated  in  many 
years,  and  many  of  them  were  elected.  The 
legislature  of  Minnesota  has  now  extended 
the  law  to  the  whole  state,  with  some  unfor- 
timate  amendments. 

A  stubborn  contest  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  Wisconsin  legislature  for  a  similar  law. 
Governor  La  Folletie  has  stood  resolutely  for 
it;  and  when  this  summary  closes,  it  had  been 
passed  by  one  braiuii  of  the  legislature  again.st 
the  desperate  opix)sition  of  the  political 
machines. 

It  is  bound  to  be  an  important  instrument 
in  undoing  municipal  bosses ;  and,  if  we  may 
dream  for  a  moment  of  the  millennium,  think 
what  a  change  such  a  law  would  bring  if  it 
could  be  substituted  for  a  national  convention  ! 
These  quadrennial  mobs  are  I  lie  least  repre- 
sentative bodies  that  exist  outnde  the  Russias. 

THE  WB8TBKN  OSKAIIB  FOR  IKBIOATIOH 

MOST  of  such  sectional  feeling  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  States  as 
lias  shown  itself  in  times  of  economic  depres- 
sion has  disappeared — at  least  it  slumbers ;  for 

the  West  now  lends  money  to  the  East .  But 
interesting  reminders  of  the  two  different 
points  of  view  come  to  the  surface  now  and 
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then.  An  Omaha  letter  to  the  Boston  Herald 
— Omaha  and  Boston  are  the  extremes  of 
temperament,  if  we  longer  have  extremes— re- 
cently told  of  the  sectional  stuiggle  that  may 
be  expected  if  Congress  continue  to  refuse 
aid  to  irrigation  in  the  arid  States.  It  was  an 
arid  Senator  who  talked  HoR  River  and  Harbor 
bill  to  death. 

No  one  who  knows  the  temper  of  the  West 
can  doubt  that  irrigation  works  will  yet  be 
built  by  the  Government.  Althoufjh  promo- 
ters of  this  movement  secured  no  legishitiun 
during  the  last  Congress  they  carried  on  a 
campaign  of  education ;  and  ihey  expect  the 
next  Congress  to  pass  the  Newlands  bill. 
They  have  all  agreed  on  this  measure  and 
the  National  Irrigation  Association  will  diaini^ 
iun  it. 

The  Newlands  bill  does  not  call  for  vs^ 

direct  appropriation  of  money  from  the  treas- 
ury ;  but  provides  for  the  use  nf  the  money  here- 
after secured  by  the  sale  of  public  land  m  the 
arid  and  semi-arid  States  to  construct  irriga- 
tion works.  This  sum  last  year  was  about 
^3,000,000.  The  Government  is  to  use  for 
irrigation  the  future  revenue  from  this  source 
— so  this  bill  |)roviik-.s ;  the  irrigated  land  is  to 
sold  to  settlers  at  a  fixed  price,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  thus  to  be  repaid. 

The  objection  to  the  bill  rests  On  the 
f,'eneral  rule  that  the  Govcmment  never  re- 
ceives back  money  once  appropriated  in  such 
fashion.  But,  since  the  public  lands  that  will 
yield  this  revenue  lie  only  in  the  .States  to  he 
irrigated,  the  general  objection  is  likely  to 
yield  to  the  earnest  organized  public  opinion 
of  the  West.  The  Western  earnestness  abi  tut 
the  matter  is  little  understood  by  local  public 
opituon  in  the  Eastern  States. 

IBS  MOST  afTESSSIUrG  JOUBinET  Of  THE 
WOSLD 

PRESIDENT  Mckinley  is  about  to  go 
on  a  journey  to  the  Pacific  States,  and 
after  his  return  he  will  attend  the  Commence- 
ments at  Harvard  and  Wesleyan  Universities, 

and  \isit  other  places  in  New  England. 

He  does  well  to  take  these  journeys,  for  he 
will  enjoy  them  and  profit  by  them,  and  so 
will  the  peofde.  His  jaunt  is  a  cheerful  enter- 
prise from  everv  point  of  view.  It  ran  have 
no  personal  pt>litic.il  sii;niiicance.  He  can  go 
with<»ut  arousing  the  suspicion  even  of  those 
emotional  children  of  the  Republic  who  dream 
of  him  in  imperial  robes,    lie  will  see  the 


people  as  they  are,  the  people  of  all  ixirtics 
and  of  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  he 
will  see  them  in  the  cheerful  n^oid  of  pros- 
perous times.  He  is  personally  well-liked. 
He  has  a  more  sincere  respect  of  his  political 
opponents  Hcaai  any  recent  Executive.  He 
has,  for  instance,  resolutely  and  wisely  re- 
frained from  giving  sectional  offense  to  the 
Southern  Democrats.  From  Washington  to 
New  Orleans  and  to  EI  Paso  he  will  be  as 
heartily  welcomed  as  he  would  be  in  Ohio. 
Everywhere  he  will  l)e  received  with  pride 
and  honor. 

Across  the  desert  he  will  see  the  meaning 
of  the  cry  for  irrigation.  In  California  he 
will  find  out  public  ojMnimi  about  the  Isthmian 

Canal.  Up  the  const  he  will  find  evidence  of 
the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  great  north- 
west, for  the  old  frontier-phrase  has  now 
moved  across  the  mountains  to  Puget  Sound, 
and  he  will  see  a  trans-Pacific  ser\-ice  better 
equipped  than  the  trans- Atlantic  service  was 
until  the  other  tlay .  lie  will  see  a  re^oilar  yield 
of  precious  metal  from  Ala.ska  and  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  that  would  have  caused  an 
economic  spasm.  He  will  visit  the  national 
parks  that  attract  visitors  from  all  ]xirts  of 
the  world.  He  will  return  down  the  great 
lakes,  which  have  a  larger  traffic  than  any 
other  sea ;  and  he  will  come  to  Buffalo,  where 
the  Pan-American  Fair  will  .show  what  ad- 
vancement wc  liuvc  made  since  the  great 
hair  at  Chicago. 

There  is  no  itinerar)'  from  which  a  student 
of  the  practk:al  forces  of  modern  life  could 
learn  so  much;  no  other  country  through 
which  its  ruler  could  get  such  a  \asta  of  the 
future  of  the  world ;  no  other  journey  so  in- 
structive to  a  man  who  looks  to  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  as  the  chief  aim  of  civili- 
f.ation,  and  jierhaps  no  man  is  .so  sure  to 
catch  the  meaning  of  every  phase  of  our 
bounding  rise  of  life  as  Mr.  McKinley. 

And  he  has  the  habit  of  frank  speech  when 
he  meets  the  people.  His  utterances  will  re- 
veal more  of  his  thought  than  he  would  ex- 
l»re-is  in  man)'  state  p-qn-rs.  Tie  gc»cs  at  .1 
happy  time,  too.  The  harassing  problems  of 
our  island  wards  are  nearer  solution  than  ever 
before.  The  people  are  not  wrangling  about 
party  tloctrines.  Tliey  have  a  more  active 
j>i  iilc  in  American  citizenship  than  any  recent 
generation  has  had,  for  they  feel,  as  no  pre- 
ceding generation  felt,  the  power  and  the 
destiny  of  the  nation.    The  presence  of  the 
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Executive  in  a  hundred  towns  and  cities,  at  a 
time  of  partisan  quiet,  will  briii^  home  to  the 
people  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
public— a  strength  and  glory  tluit  are  more 
than  imperial,  for  they  touch  and  lift  the 
manhood  of  all  our  active  milUons. 

Fresh  from  his  western  journey  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  in  a  happy  mood  to  receive  the 
honors  that  our  most  impf'rtant  academic 
community  will  pay  him,  and  he  will  return 
invigorated  and  mdlowed  by  the  most  in- 
structive experience  that  man  could  f^et  from 
two  months'  travel.  If  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  could  take  this  same  journey, 
there  would  be  none  left  to  despair  of 
republican  institutions.  The  Old  World 
dyspepsia  of  pessimism  is  always  lost  in 
Tejos  or  in  CaUfomia  or  in  Oregon  or  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park  or  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
where  there  is  health  for  all  the  ills  of  the 
sedentary  mind. 

STILL  AH  ASYLUM  FOR  DEFEATED  POUTICIAKS 

IF  President  McKinley  rises  to  some  oc- 
casions he  stoops  to  others.  His  ap- 
pointments to  responsible  positions  in  our 
island-government,  for  instance,  have  been 
admirable.  But  his  appointment  <  f  Mr 
Rodenberi;,  nf  Illinois,  a  mcmln  r  of  tlie  lu^l 
Congress  who  is  now  out  of  a  job,  as  one  of 
the  National  CivO  Service  Commisrioners  is  a 
discreditable  jx'rfomiancc.  Mr.  Rodenberg 
while  in  Congress  voted  to  "  starve  out "  the 
Conmiission.  To  administer  a  law  by  the 
hand  of  its  enemy  is  not  even  a  deccnl  treat- 
ment of  the  law.  Peculiarly  unfortunate  was 
this  uppuininicni  because  it  is  an  act  of  con- 
tempt to  the  purity  ct  the  classified  service. 
It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  merit 
system. 

TWO  INTERESTING  INCIDENTS  REVIEWED 

THE  rush  of  events  docs  not  abate  the 
popular  interest  in  the  historical  study  of 

our  recent  history.  Mr.  Cleveland  took  occa- 
sion in  a  lecture  at  Princeton  University  late 
in  March  to  review  the  "Veneiuela  incident" 
of  his  last  administration.  Mr.  Olney,  it  will 
be  recalled,  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
vigorous,  almost  ihrcalcning,  tone  of  our  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  regarding  the  boundary  dispute  with 
Venezuela,  caused  a  shock  to  the  ultra- 
conservative.  Looking  back  to  it,  after  these 
years  of  reflection,  Mr.  Clevdand  earnestly 
said : 


I  hope  there  are  but  few  of  our  fellow-citizms 
who,  in  their  retrospects,  do  not  now  acknow- 
ledge the  good  that  has  come  to  our  nation 

through  this  episode  in  our  history.  It  has  es- 
tablished the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  lasting  founda- 
tbns  before  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  it  has  given 

us  a  better  place  in  the  respect  and  consideration 
of  the  people  of  all  nations,  and  especially  of 
Great  Britain  ;  it  has  again  confirmed  our  confi- 
dence in  the  ove^^^■helminp  prevalence  amon;^  our 
cilizcns  of  disinterested  devuliuii  to  AiiRrie;ui 
honor," 

Another  historical  review  of  a  disputed 
matter — this  by  a  group  uf  disinterested  ijisti- 
gators — touches  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in 
the  Philippines  on  Fel)ruan,'  4,  1899.  The 
Philippine  Information  Society  of  Boston  has 
published  a  iximphlet  setting  forth  all  the 
evidence  bearing  on  the  beginning  of  the  ^var. 
The  conclusion  reached  by  the  editors  is  that 
the  attack  was  made  on  our  s»ldiera  by  the 
Filipinos  on  territory  admitted  by  the  Filipino 
leaders  to  be  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  attack  was  probably  nut  ordered 
on  that  particular  day  (or  night)  but  there  is 
proof  that  it  wa.s  contemplated  by  the  leaders 
at  an  early  time,  the  editors  of  the  pamphlet 
declare.  There  is  no  evidence  that  our  forces 
instij^ated  the  attack  to  secure  votes  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  then  pending 
in  the  Senate. 

The  public  o])inion  of  the  country  had  long 
ago  ar<('nletl  the.se  conclu.sion.s  botli  about 
the  \  eiic/uielan  episode  and  the  Fili[)ino  war. 

THE  UPWARD  MOVEMENT  OF  FARM  LABORERS 

THE  new  census  figiircs  of  farm  tenantry 
indicate  several  interesting  tendencies. 
The  total  number  of  farms  l^as  increased  in 
the  decade  from  4,500,000  to  5,700,000,  or 
twenty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  farms,  therefore  hat 
more  than  kept  pare  witli  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  great  farm  is  not  swallowing 
up  the  small  one.  The  number  of  farms 
worked  by  their  owners  is  500,000  more  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Yet  the  number  of  farms  worked  by  tenants 
has  increased  still  more  rapidly.  Tenant^ 
farms  increased  more  than  forty  f>er  cent, 
during  the  decade,  whereas  the  number  of 
those  \v.)rkedby  their  owners  increased  less 
than  eighteen  per  rent.;  and  both  have  in- 
creased faster  than  the  tarmitig  population. 
But  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  shows  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  tenant^aimers 
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does  not  prove  the  degradation  of  the  farm 

hhorer.  It  proves  rather  his  rise  in  fortune. 
The  greatest  increase  in  tenant  farms  has  been 
in  the  ^tern  and  Middle  Western  States 
where  the  owners  have  been  able  to  move  to 
towns  and  villages ;  and  the  men  who  former- 
ly where  form-laborers  are  now  becoming 
tenants.  Thus  there  is  a  movement  upward 
of  ever)'  class  toward  the  class  above  it — a 
movement  that  shows,  not  a  fixity  of  classes 
but  a  general  economic  improvement. 

woL  euaamvB  xwuucbho  ilav 

MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE  hasab^dy 
outdone  all  preceding  philanthropists, 
and  his  giving  is  yet,  he  says,  only  fairly 
b^un.   On  the  day  after  he  sailed  from  New 

York  in  March  it  was  announced  that  he  had 
given  $4,000,000  as  a  pension  fund  for  men 
who  have  served  m  his  milk,  an  additional 
$1,000,000  to  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg, 
$1,000,000  for  a  library  in  St.  Louis,  and 
$5,200,000  to  erect  sixty-five  free  branch 
Ubrary  buildings  in  connection  with  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  on  the  coiuHtion  that 
the  city  provide  sites  for  them  and  maintain 
them.  These  great  gifts  bring  the  total  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  public  benefactions  to  more 
than  $25,000,000,  and  they  have  nearly  all 
been  made  oa  condition  tliat  they  be  supple- 
mcntcrl  by  the  communities  whkh  have  re- 
ceived them.  The  sum  of  money,  therefore, 
that  he  has  spent  and  caused  to  be  spent,  in 
public  education  in  its  broadest  sense  and 
chiefly  for  libraries  and  technical  scfaools^ 
must  be  nearly  or  quite  $50,000,000. 

The  results  of  tiiese  gifts  will  become 
greater  as  time  goes  on,  and  they  will  become 
so  fjreat  that  it  is  dtflficult  now  to  measure 
them.  The  free  library  is  ju.sl  beginning  to 
pby  its  great  part  in  tiie  life  of  the  American 
community,  and  the  part  that  it  can  play  in 
public  education  is  just  being  discovered.  It 
does  a  ver)'  much  greater  and  more  direct 
Service  than  it  did  even  ton  years  ago.  A 
free  circulating  library  is  not  only  a  place 
where  anybody  may  consult  a  book,  but  it  is  an 
institution  that  will  deliver  a  book  almost  at 
everybody's  home.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  tuuls  of  the  teacher;  it  is  a  guide 
to  current  discussions,  not  less  than  to  classic 
literature ;  and  it  is  a  practical  help  to  the 
artisan  in  his  crait.  The  full  measure  of  its 
utility  has  yet  been  by  no  means  developed. 

The  free  circulating  Ubrary  is  a  modem, 


democratic,  j^eculiarly  American  in.stitution. 
It  is  as  different  frr>m  the  librarv  that  is  a 
reference-house  for  scholars  as  the  House  of 
Lords  is  different  from  a  town  meeting,  with 
a  difference  that  is  even  more  siq-nificant. 
The  very  word  " library"  has  come  to  have  a 
new  meaning  in  the  Uiuted  Strtes.  For  cen- 
turies it  has  meant  an  instituticm  for  the  col- 
lection anil  for  the  preservr^tion  of  books  for 
the  use  of  the  learned.  Ot  libraries,  in  this 
sense,  we  have  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
great  libraries  of  Europe. 

But  while  the  great  collections  of  the 
Old  World  are  of  priceless  value — are  worth 
all  the  other  treasures  of  the  Old  World — the 
library  as  it  is  developed  u\  the  United  States 
is  a  wholly  different  thing.  It  is  an  aid  to 
popular  education,  hardly  secondary  in  its 
complete  development  to  the  public  scho<)l 
itself.  From  this  point  of  view  il  is  not  by 
its  size  nor  by  its  ^ue  as  a  repository  of  rare 
editions  that  it  scr\  cs  the  world,  but  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  permeates  the  whole  com- 
munity, by  the  ease  with  whidi  its  books  find 
tlieir  way  to  every  home.  It  is  with  libraries 
of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  dotting  the 
map,  and  the  development  of  this  kind  of  a 
library  is  so  recent  that  the  far-reaching  wis- 
dom of  his  benefactions  is  not  yet  apparent. 

He  has  already  given  free-library  buildings 
to  towns  and  cities  in  thirty-two  states,  in  three 
territories  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
besides  his  similar  gifts  in  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Of  our  population  of 
72,000,000,  about  10,000,000  may  enjoy 
library  facilities  from  benefactions  that  he  has 
already  made — or  nearly  one  person  in  seven. 

DSMOCSACY  AS  A  SOLVEHT  OF  6&SAT 

THE  value  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  public  bene- 
factions is  hardly  fp-eater  than  the 
value  of  his  example.  He  follows  and  out- 
strips a  long  line  of  American  men  of  great 
fortune  who  have  ^i\'en  their  riches  for  the 
public  good,  each  in  his  own  way — Peabody, 
Cooper,  Slater— the  list  would  fin  half  the 
pages  of  this  magazine.  A  rich  man  in  Eng- 
land, as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  said  the  other 
day,  IS  ennobled,  and  then  he  must  buy  a 
great  country-seat  and  found  a  fiamily.  In 
the  United  States  he  may  both  Iniy  a  country- 
seat  and  found  a  family,  but  he  is  seldom  en- 
nobled in  American  opinion  unless  be  use  bis 
wealth  for  the  public  good. 
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It  is  easy  to  breed  alarm  in  the  mind  when 

we  think  of  the  irresponsible  waste  of  wealth 
in  every  great  city  almost  within  earshot  of 
starving  women  and  children  ;  and  when  we 
see  the  huge  brute  strength  of  money  in  some 
of  its  unsocial  uses,  it  is  easy  tf>  feci  a  fear 
for  our  political  institutions  and  for  our  theory 
of  simple  living  It  is  easy,  too,  to  feel  at 
least  a  distant  tear  of  peril  to  our  civilization 
when  we  see  the  increasing  concentration  of 
financial  power.  But,  when  the  richest  man 
in  the  world,  who  is  also  one  of  the  most 
democratic  men  in  the  world,  retires  irom 
active  life  to  **  make  his  soul "  and  cheerfully 
proceeds  to  give  away  his  fortune  while  tie 
lives — this  is  an  oflFset  to  theoretical  fears 
strong  enough  lo  rciaishion  even  a  pessimistic 
philosophy.  Mr.  Carnegie's  eatample  is  mak- 
ing the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  for  one's 
own  spending  or  for  one's  own  children  almost 
a  contemptible  thing.  A  man  that  is  rich 
unto  himself  is  an  unsocial  man,  and  he  is  so 
regarded.  In  spite  of  the  vrasle  and  the 
abuse  of  riches  and  the  demoralization  caused 
by  display,  the  general  principle  seems  yet  to 
hold  good  that  a  democracy  is  a  solvent  ci 
great  fortunes. 

But  there  is  an  amusing  aspect  also  of  the 
general  discussion  of  the  uses  of  wealth  tliat 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  provoking.  How  many  men 
there  are  who  could  more  wisely  give  away  a 
fortune  than  by  building  libraries  and  technical 
schools,  and  how  many  seriously  inform  Mr. 
Carnegie  of  their  ability  to  do  better  than  he 
can  do  with  his  own  fortune  1  A  less 
philosophical  and  less  merry  man  than  Mr. 
Canicgic  might  well  be  discouraged  by  so 
much  impertinent  advice.  IKit  he  is  as  reso> 
lute  and  as  f^ood-humored  as  he  is  rich  (three 
qualities  that  have  much  to  do  with  each 
Other),  and  he  smiles  and  gives — as  pleases. 
The  joy  that  he  gets  from  his  benefactions  is 
not  the  least  noteworthy  evidence  of  his 
healthful  character. 

That  tlu  re  is  a  class  of  persons  who  make 
it  their  business  to  advise  rich  men  how  to 
spend  their  forttmes  is  itself  an  evidence  of 
the  generosity  of  the  rich.  But  if  you  feci 
that  yon  are  "calied"  to  "manage"  a  mil- 
lionaire, It  is  well  first  to  remember  that  he  is 
a  stronger  personality  than  you  are,  else  he 
would  not  be  the  millionaire  and  ymi  would 
not  be  the  adviser ;  in  the  second  place,  that 
he  knows  that  he  is  a  stronger  personality 
than  you  are,  for  you  have  made  a  measure  of 


yourself  by  your  impertmence.    The  best 

way  to  *'  manage  "  him  is  to  let  him  once  get 
a  taste  of  the  joy  of  giving  and  then  to  leave 
him  alone.  An  old  gentlemen,  to  whom  a  for- 
tune came  late  in  life  a  few  years  ago,  {;a\ x 
?  100,000  t"  an  institution  whose  work  pleased 
him.  "I  have  got  so  much  more  pleasure,'* 
he  syd,a  year  later,  from  the  $100,000  that 
I  ga\e  away  than  from  all  I  have  kft,  that  I 
am  going  to  give  the  rest  of  It." 

Any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  enormous  sum  that  is  every  )  ear 
given  for  public  purposes  by  the  rich  men  in 
the  United  States,  and  who  will  compare  this 
8um  vfith  the  public  benefactions  of  any  pre- 
ceding time  and  of  any  other  country,  will 
have  brought  home  lo  him  a  result  of 
democracy  that  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  in  all  human  histofy 

A  SHOKT  STUOY  OV  RICBM 

A STUDY  of  individual  wealth,  as  the 
number  of  colossal  fortunes  increases, 
yields  many  curious  and  interesting  con- 
clusions, according  to  the  student's  tempera- 
ment and  the  range  nf  his  wistlom. 

The  most  discouraging  fact  that  lie  meets 
is  the  power  of  misused  money  in  politics. 
Here  is  a  problem  for  the  very  stoutest  prac- 
tical  reformer. 

Another  hard  task  is  to  devise  any  methoid 
whereby  the  rUh  may  directly  help  the  [voor 
without  undermining  character  and  self-re- 
liance. All  helpful  philanthropy  is  attacking 
thb  problem,  and  w  e  are  learning  wisdom  by 
experience.  But  to  help  the  helpless  is  not 
the  easy  undertaking  that  it  was  for  ages 
thought  to  be.  Preventive  philanthropy  is 
the  only  ultimate  or  scientific  form  of  lu.lp. 

Another  interesting  fact  that  one  encoun- 
ters is  that  strong  men  care  less  and  less  for 
wealth.  Most  strong  men  of  this  gcneratif^n 
in  our  country  have  accumulated  enough 
wealth  no  longer  to  be  impressed  by  it,  and 
they  do  not  think  enough  about  either  its 
power  or  its  dangers.  It  becomes  a  mere 
counter  in  ilie  game  that  they  play  for  power 
or  for  sport,  and  oftenest  of  all  from  sheer 
habit.  Having  once  begim  the  game  they 
suffer  ennui  if  they  stop.  It  is  here  thai  our 
highest  educational  problem  is — to  train  strong 
niL-n  to  "Cultivate  their  souls"  without  losing 
their  \igor.  Uenevolcnce  is  a  common  quality, 
but  a  true  culture  is  rare  among  the  strong 
men  of  the  United  States.* 
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And  the  truly  cultivated  nan,  the  strong 
inan  who  has  both  benevolence  and  the  higher 

resources  of  mind  and  rhamctcr— such  a  man 
soon  discovers  that  it  is  no  longer  ncccsi>ary 
to  be  rich.  The  city  is  his  landscape  gardener, 
his  librarian,  the  k(.c]K*r  of  his  pallery  of 
paintiiigs,  the  provider  of  his  museum — 
nearly  sdl  the  things  that  rich  men  once  spent 
fortunes  for  are  his  without  cost.  To  such  a 
man  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  for  his 
personal  enjoyment  is  a  alMer  ivaste  of  energy-. 

A  right  and  well-balanced  philosophy  will 
emerpfe  in  due  time  from  our  boundless 
activity,  and  we  L^uaii  sec  a  sound  culture  give 
balance  to  our  stronger  personalities  as  it  now 
sweetens  chiefly  those  that  are  less  strong. 

IBB  DBCLOIB  OT  TBM  SKUOIOUS  F8BB8. 

COMMENT  has  been  provoked  about  the 
decline  in  influence  and  in  circulation 
of  the  religious  press  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  decade  or  two— a  decline  that 
has  shown  itself  in  two  ways.  Such  of  the 
journals  of  the  several  Protestant  sects  as  have 
not  suffered  a  positive  falling  off  have  failed  to 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  j^rowth  of  ]iO]nila- 
tion«  and  several  important  journals  that  were 
once  distnictly  religious  have  become  secular. 
Most  f)f  them  indeed  have  become  more 
secular  than  they  once  were.  The  change  is 
an  interesting  one,  but  it  is  not  a  change  that 
shows  any  important  facts  except  the  liberal- 
ization of  religious  thouc:ht  and  a  fireat 
advance  in  the  development  of  periodical 
literative  in  general.  The  secular  journals 
now  report  and  interpret  more  religious  news 
than  the  church  papers  did  in  the  time  of 
their  greatest  influence.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  stroni^  and  necessary  tendency  in 
the  conduct  of  the  church  jxvixjrs  to  make 
and  to  keep  them  organs  of  their  particular 
sects.  This  is  a  necessary  and  useful  sen-ice, 
but  the  c^eneral  liberalization  nf  thiHi.i^dit  has 
made  It  im|X).ssible  for  a  journal  thut  is  the 
organ  of  anything,  religious  or  secular,  to 
exert  a  strong  or  general  influence.  The 
decline  of  strictly  religious  journalism,  as  far 
as  it  has  declined,  measures  the  advance  of 
reverent  secular  journalism  in  its  treatment  of 
religious  subjects. 

Such  decline  as  has  taken  place  may  easily 
be  exaggerated,  and  easily  misuitu  preted. 
There  has  been  a  fallinc:  away  of  popular  in- 
terest in  ecclesiastical  doctrines,  but  there 
surely  was  never  a  time  in  our  history  when 


the  literature  of  go<xl  conduct  was  either  so 

excellent  or  so  widely  diffused.    The  broad 

ahyss  between  the  Christian  church  and  "the 
world  "  is  being  bridged,  and  mcreased  strength 
and  effideix^  to  both  is  the  result.  Meam 
wliile  the  stronger  religious  papers  emancipate 
themselves  from  sectarianism  and  attain  a 
general  interest,  while  the  weaker  decline 
into  the  news-pajK-rs  of  church  organizations, 
reporting  conventions,  deHic?,tif>n«^:,  nnd  ^h*-  like. 

THE  SPANISH  LOSS  OF  TRADE  BY  THE  WAR 

TH  E  loss  of  her  colonies  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  trade  of  Spun.  Spsmish 

exports  to  Cuba  have  fallen  from  5 1 36,000,000 
to  $66,000,000  a  year ;  to  Porto  Rico  from 
$44,000,000  to  $13,000,000;  to  the  Philip' 
pines  from  $49,000,000  to  $27,000,000  The 
results  are  almost  disastrous  to  Spanish  in- 
dustr)'.  There  is  an  annual  loss  of  trade 
represent a  sum  larger  than  the  whole 
direct  cost  of  the  war,  including  the  value  of 
the  fleet. 

This  trade,  after  the  Spanish  feshion,  was, 

in  a  larr;e  de-^rce,  forced.  The  colonics  were 
not  jxTmitted  to  trade  where  they  pleased. 
A  good  share  of  it  was,  therefore,  in  the 
nature  of  a  tax  on  the  colonies — wherdn  there 
is  a  lesson  for  us. 

TH£  PAN-AMSIUCAN  EXPOSITION 

TH  E  Expositkm  that  will  be  opened  at  Buf- 
falo on  May  i  will  be  the  most  worthy 

object-lesson  in  American  progress  since  the 
World  s  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  cs|x;cial  atten- 
tion wiD  of  course  be  paid  to  an  adequate 
representation  of  the  oiifwtunitics  afforded 
by  the  Central  and  South  American  States 
as  markets  for  our  wares. 

The  very  rajiid  extension  of  American 
commerce  and  the  corresponding  growth  of 
manufactures  give  a  chance  for  an  exposition 
^t  will  be  of  very  great  educational  value — 
a  chance  that  the  manaf^ement  of  the  Fair 
have  from  the  l>cgiiuiiny  undetstcxxl  and  in- 
telligently worked  for. 

Such  a  showing  of  American  pro;^TCSs  falls 
directly  in  line  with  the  work  ot  this  magazme. 
The  magazme,  therefore,  will  naturally  give 
one  number  to  an  accurate  descriptii'U  and 
interpretation  of  the  Fair.  The  illustraiions 
urill  be  from  photographs  taken  during  the 
first  month  of  the  ExjKisition,  exclusively  for 
use  in  Tin-  Wcnn  n's  Work.  The  aim  will 
be  lo  make  it,  both  in  it.s  artistic  and  in  its 
interpretative  work,  worthy  of  the  subject. 
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TflB  KAKnrO  OP  PL&TB  VBOM  MOTELS 

AT  one  tiiiM  last  winter  six  plays  made 
from  popular  novels  were  on  the  stnc^e 
in  New  York,  and  the  theatrical  managers 
bad  contracts  for  four  times  as  many  more. 
Since  "Trilby  "  and  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda" 
were  profitably  draniati/'ed,  most  popular 
novels  have  been  staged,  many  with  pecuniary 
success,  but  very  few  witb  artistic  success. 

The  making;  of  plays  out  of  books  has 
become  a  profitable  industry ;  for  it  is  an 
industry  rather  than  an  art  A  shrewd  old 
man  who  has  read  all  the  best  novels  and 
seen  all  the  best  plays  for  fifty  years  asked 
the  other  day,  when  somebody  spoke  to  him 
in  praise  ti  a  new  stocy,  "  Is  it  to  be  put  on 
the  stage?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  it's  a  poor  novel,  i  ll  read 
Thackeray  again,  I  thank  you." 

"Yes,  but  didn't  you  know  that  Becky 
Sharp  had  a  long  run  on  the  stage  ? " 

"Well  —  but  —  things  change  when  things 
change,  don't  they  ?  " 

But  there  is  a  radical  difTcrencc  between 
the  art  oi  the  novelist  and  the  art  of  the  play- 
wright. A  few  stories  lend  themselves  to 
successful  treatment  by  both  arts ;  but  such 
stories  are  not  likely  to  make  either  the  best 
novels  or  the  best  plays.  The  explanation 
of  the  fashion  of  making  plays  from  books  is 
not  the  artistic  fitness  of  the  material,  but  the 
commercial  shrewdness  of  managers.  To  the 
purely  financial  mind  a  play  consists  ot  two 
things — the  play  itself  and  the  publicity  that 
can  be  given  to  it.  Any  popular  novel  has 
one  of  these  elements.  A  versatile  playwright 
can  be  found  who  will  make  the  other,  more 
or  less  badly. 

So  strong  has  the  fashion  become  that  one 
manager  who  wished  to  procure  a  play  first 
had  the  play-carpenter  write  the  story  as  a 
novel.  It  is  the  worst  novel,  as  a  i)iece  of 
literature,  that  ever  was  patched  together  ;  but 
the  theatrical  manager  by  theatrical  methods 
contrived  to  sell  it.  Thus  he  has  secured  his 
advertisement.  The  play  will  now  come  for- 
ward. Of  course  both  book  and  play  will  last 
only  a  season.  We  shall  all  be  mildly  amused, 
and  the  manager  and  the  author  will  profit  by 
the  slumber  of  our  judgment.  They  prey  on 
our  easy-goin?:^  ;,'ood  nature 

Meantime  the  profit  ot  the  industry  has 


sharpened  the  commercial  wits  of  the  novel- 
ists. The  old-fashioned  publisher's  contract 
with  an  author  stipulated  that  "any  compen- 
sation received  from  dramatization  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  the  author  and  the 
publisher."  Such  a  contract  was  in  fashion 
in  those  simple  days  when  novels  were 
never  dramatized  and  before  novelists  became 
shrewder  bargainers  than  publishers.  "  Why," 
a  novelist  lately  asked  his  publisher,  "  should 
you  have  a  share  in  the  dramatic  rights  of  my 
story  —  why  more  than  in  my  income  from 
lectures  or  from  my  practice  of  the  law  ? " 

Since  by  far  the  larger  part  of  life  is  indus- 
try and  not  art,  the  making  of  novels  from 
which  plays  may  be  made  and  the  making 
of  plays  from  successful  novels  will  go  on 
as  legitimate  trades,  till  another  fashion  come. 
But  neither  art  will  get  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion from  the  oombins^on;  and  neither  the 
best  novelists  nor  the  best  playwrights  take 
more  than  a  pecuniary  interest  in  it. 

Consider  the  ditfcrencc  between  this  fashion 
of  ours  -^tiie  sheer  manufacture  of  plays  out 
of  popular  tales  -  -  and  the  f<ishron  whereby 
the  stage  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  and  in  Copen- 
hagen is  supplied  with  plays,  where  Rostand, 
Sudermann  and  Hauptmann  and  Ibsen  are 
at  work.  The  comparison  is  not  comforting 
nor  hopeful.  But  if  we  have  not  yet  got  far 
enough  away  from  the  "amusement"  con- 
ception of  the  stage  to  couple  it  closely  in 
our  thought  with  art,  it  is  fair  to  remember 
that  the  plays  manufactured  out  of  novels 
are,  as  a  rute,  a  great  improvement  over  the 
plays  that  used  to  be  adapted  from  the 
French.  We  are  getting  in  the  habit  of  us- 
ing hunie  material.    We  shall  i>uuii  learn  that 

tile  proper  way  to  use  home  material  on  the 

stai^e  is  not  to  take  it  out  of  successful  novels, 
but  to  take  it  directly  from  life.  We  are 
simply  repeating  the  Ijiglish  experience  of 
a  former  time.  There  was  once  an  effort  to 
ptit  many  of  Dickens's  stories  on  the  stage, 
roost  of  which  failed,  and  of  all  men  that  ever 
wrote  for  a  charmed  world,  Dickens  himself 
knew  least  about  stagecraft.  In  this  respect 
he  was  like  practicallv  all  other  good  story- 
tellers. The  proper  methods  of  work  are  for 
the  novelist  to  stick  to  his  novels,  and  the 
playwright  to  his  plays,  each  getting  his 
materia!  wherever  he  can  get  it  best,  without 
reference  to  the  other. 
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GEN.  BENJAMIN  HARRISON  was 
a  man  of  most  stvirdy  and  admirable 
qualities,  an  old-fashioned  kind  of 
man  whose  mental  attitude  to  many  problems 
of  our  time  was  the  attitude  of  a  generation 
ago.  In  politics  he  was  extnnicly  iiartisan 
with  the  partisanship  of  the  \%-ar  period,  but 
there  was  no  more  patriotic  man  in  the  Re- 
public than  he.  In  his  religious  life  he  held 
tc  the  straight  sect  of  Presbyterianism,  and 
he  believed  in  the  value  of  rigid  discipline 
after  the  fashion  of  an  earlier  generation. 
For  instance,  on  his  journey  throuL^h  the 
West  while  he  was  President  he  stopped  in 
Denver  on  Sunday.  The  citizens  of  Denver 
wished  to  invite  him  to  make  an  address,  but 
they  hardly  dared  suggest  that  he  speak  on 
the  Sabbath.  But  they  did  ask  him  and  he 
consented.  The  address  was  a  sermon  on 
the  sacredness  of  the  Lord's  Dav. 

He  had  a  certain  hardness  of  mind  ac- 
companied with  Kre at  clearness,  a  high  sense 
of  ju.stness  coupled  with  an  unsjTnpathetic 
manner.  He  had  the  power  of  con\incing 
men,  but  he  seldom  mo\wd  -thcrnj_e verybody 
greatly  respccteil  him,  but  the  res|>ect  was  not 
accompanied  with  personal  affection. 

Of  a  distinguished  ancestry,  he  made  liis 
own  way  and  stood  on  his  own  merits,  and 
his  stren^^th  of  cliarnctcr  and  mind  was  such 
that  he  fairly  won  the  great  honors  that  came 
to  him.  His  great-grandfather  was  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  his 
grandfather  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  father  was  an  Ohio  Judge.  He 
was  born  at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  on  Au;;ust  20, 
1833,  and  he  spent  two  years  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity in  Ohio.  When  he  came  of  age  he 
married  and  went  to  Indianapolis  where  he 
made  his  home  till  his  death.  His  diligent 
application  to  his  profession,  and  his  careful 
study  of  public  questions  brought  him  a  good 
equipment  both  for  professional  and  pilitical 
success.  He  was  elected  Reporter  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  in  iMo  and  re- 
elected in  1864  while  he  was  in  the  army. 
In  1862  he  volunteered  and  went  to  the  war 
as  a  second-lieutenant,  and  he  made  a  most 
creditable  military  record.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers. 


WTien  his  second  term  as  Rcjxiricr  of  the 
Supreme  Court  expired,  he  resumed  his  law 
practice  in  Intlianapolis,  and  took  part  in  most 
of  the  important  cases  in  his  state  during  the 
next  twenty-five  years.  In  1876  he  made  a 
canvass  of  Indiana  for  the  ofTice  of  j^ovcrnor, 
under  conditions  that  were  hopeless  and  that 
brought  his  defeat.  He  was  offered  a  place 
in  Garfield's  cabinet  in  1 880.  But  he  declined 
it,  prefcrrinff  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  served  one  term.  The 
Democrats  by  a  gerrymander  of  the  State  car- 
ried the  I  .e;,nslature  in  1886  and  thus  defeated 
his  reelection.  But  his  friends,  feeling  that 
he  had  been  ill  treated,  made  the  more  ener- 
getic  effort  to  secure  for  him  the  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  in  1888.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Blaine  in  that  convention  gave  Harrison 
their  suppnt  at  last,  and  he  was  nominatecT"" 
In  that  campaign  Mr.  Cleveland  had  staked 
his  whole  chance  of  reelection  on  his  famous 
radical  tariff-reform  message,  and  General 
Harrison  ^-as  elected.  He  owed  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  in  great  measure,  and  his 
election,  as  many  Prendential  candidates  have, 
to  liis  residence  in  a  doubtful  state  ;  in  great 
measure,  too,  to  bis  staunch  partisanship. 

His  Administration  was  a  creditable  one 
and  a  clean  one.  But  there  were  no  great 
events  that  make  it  stand  out  conspicuously. 
The  McKinlcy  tariff-act,  the  so-called  Sherman 
Silver-purchase  act  and  a  vigorous  effort  made 
by  the  Administration  to  pass  the  I'orce  bill 
indicate  the  direction  of  his  thought  and  ac- 
tivity and  the  vigor  of  his  partisanship. 

Both  he  and  Mr.  Cleveland  were  renomi- 
nated in  1892.  Neither  man  had  a  genius  for 
politkal  leadership,  and  their  failure  to  in- 
spire enthusiasm  made  them  better  candi- 
dates when  they  were  out  of  office  than  when 
they  were  in.  The  administration  of  each 
gave  the  opposing  party  the  advantage.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  therefore,  won;  and  General  Harri-' 
son  retired  from  public  life. 

He  took  up  his  law-practice  again  and  was 
very  succes.sful.  He  was  retained  as  counsel 
for  Venezuela  in  its  boundary  dispute  with 
Great  Britian.  After  the  Peace  Conference 
at  the  Hague  he  was  appointed  Arbitrator  for 
the  United  States. 
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Gcncml  Harrisnn  maintained  the  dignity  of 
an  Ex-Frcsident's  ditiicult  position  with  both 
grace  and  increasing  usefulness.  He  gave 
much  time  to  the  great  religous  body  of  which 
he  was  the  most  distingiiished  layman.  He 
presided  at  the  World's  Ecumenical  Congress 
in  New  York,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbytcriati  Committee  to  consider  the  re- 
vision of  the  creed.  He  gave  much  time,  too, 
to  educational  institutions  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested; and  he  kept  alive  hia  interest  in 


public  affairs.  The  passing  of  the  i^eriod  of 
his  participation  in  politics  softened  his  par- 
tisanship. He  married  a  second  time  after 
his  retirement  from  the  Presidency  and  he 
seemed  likely  to  grow  old  both  gracefully  and 
usefully  when  his  death  occurr^  suddenly  on 
March  13  from  pneumonia.  He  continued 
to  develop  at  a  time  of  life  when  most  men 
begin  to  show  aomc  signs  of  decay.  Mr. 
Clevdand  is  again,  as  he  was  once  before,  the 
only  living  ex>PresideDt. 


brigadier<;eneral  funston 


GENERAL  FUNSTON'S  capture  of 
Agxiinaldo,  carefully    thciuf;ht  out, 
well-planned  with  an  admirable  judg- 
ment of  men,  successfully  executed  widiout 

loss,  requiring;  deliheration,  coolness,  endur- 
ance and  daring,  was  characteristic  o£  the 
resourcefulness  and  energy  of  the  man. 
He  is  the  most  picturesque  soldier,  and  along 
with  General  Bell,  the  most  tlashini^  that  the 
war  has  developed.  The  many  kinds  of 
danger  that  this  e.xpedition  involve!,  especially 
the  danger  of  treachery,  make  it  stand  out  as 
a  most  extraordinary  exploit ;  and  it  is  no 
doubt  the  last  brilliant  militaiy  achievement 
of  the  war  in  the  Philippines,  for  it  has  the 
great  and  welcome  merit  of  ending  hostilities. 
The  story  of  the  capture  is  worth  telling. 

Aguinaldo  had  long  been  in  hiding  in  the 
Province  of  Isabella,  in  the  northca.stern  part 
of  the  Island  of  Luzon.  In  January  he  sent 
a  messenger  with  letters  to  Baldemero 
Aguinaldo  in  Central  Luzon,  ordering  men 
to  be  despatched  to  him  as  soon  as  possible 
General  Funston  secured  these  letters  which, 
of  course,  conveyed  the  information  where 
the  leader  was.  He  had  already  secured  the 
seal  of  Lacuna,  one  of  Aguinaldo's  generals. 

Fimston  then  went  to  Manila  and  .secretly 
organized  liis  expedition,  consisting  of  seventy- 
eight  M  ^caliches  who  s{X)ke  the  Ta;;alog 
language,  and  four  American  ofTiccr.s — Capt. 
Russell  T.  ITazzard  and  Lieut.  Oliver  P.  M 
Hazzard,  Capt.  Harry  VV.  Newton  and  Lieut. 
B.  J.  Mitchdl  and  four  former  tnsuri^ent  offi- 
cers— one  S]\aniard  and  three  TaL;al(i.;s. 

They  sailed  from  Manila  on  March  8  on 


the  gunboat  Vieksbnrg ;  and  after  six  days  the 
I'icfcsburg  put  out  her  lights  and  ran  in  shore 
on  the  north  of  Luzon.  The  party  landed  and 
marched  twenty-five  miles  to  Casiguran,  where 
the  former  insurgent  leaders  exhibited  the 
American  officers  as  prisoners,  and  said  that 
they  had  captured  them  and  were  carrying  them 
to  Aguinaldo.  General  Funston  and  the  other 
American  officers  were  kept  in  prison  for 
three  days  to  deceive  the  jx-oplc  of  the  settle- 
ment, who  were  strongly  loyal  to  Aguinaldo, 
and  letters  were  sent  forAvard  to  Af;uinaldo 
bearing  the  forged  signature  and  the  seal  of 
Lacuna.  One  of  these  letters  gave  news  of 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  the  other  said 
that  the  writer  was  sending  him  recnforce- 
ments.  The  forged  letters  completely  de- 
ceived Af^uinaldo. 

On  March  17  the  party  started  on  a  ninety- 
mile  march  to  Palanan,  where  Aguinaldo's 
headquarters  were,  through  a  rough,  unin- 
habited country,  cat  in*;  only  .shell-fish  and 
suffenng  many  hardships.  After  a  march  of 
seven  days  and  nights  they  halted  eight  miles 
from  Palanan,  and  sent  to  ApTuinaldo's  rnmp 
for  food.  The  Filipino  chief  sent  supplies 
and  directed  that  the  Americans  be  kindly 
treated,  but  be  forbidden  to  enter  the  town. 

By  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  to  avoid  attracting 
attention,  the  American  officers  did  accom- 
pany the  Macabobcs  and  the  Tagalog  officers 
into  the  town.  The  Spaniard  of  the  party, 
when  he  thought  that  Aguinaldo's  body-guard 
had  had  their  suspicions  aroused,  ordered  an 
attack.  Three  insurp;cnts  were  killed,  and  in 
the  confusion  that  toUowed  one  of  the  former 
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insurgent  otTicers  arrested  Auuiiiaiuo,  saying, 
**Yoii  arc  a  prisoricr  of  the  Americans." 
Gcncnil  Fuiiston  had  already  ojKmly  taken 
command  of  the  party.  Some  of  Aguinaldo's 
ofRcers  fled  and  others  were  captured.  The 
jxirty  returned  to  the  ]l'cksbii>x  with  Aguin- 
aldo,  and  arrived  at  Manila  on  March  27. 
Aguinaldo,  who  had  on  January  38  pro- 
claimed lumself  dictator,  and  had  been  living 
at  Palarvan,  was  imprisoned  in  the  jxihce, 
where  his  former  generals  and  his  mother  and 
his  wife  were  permitted  i<>  \  isit  him. 

General  Funston,  who  had  held  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  was  on 
March  30  promoted  by  the  President  to  the 
same  rank  in  the  regular  army. 

Within  a  half  a  decade  General  Funston 
has  risen  from  obscurity  to  his  high  rank  by 
his  restless  and  energetic  courage.  Mis 
early  life  was  dull  and  unexciting.  He  was 
born  in  1865  ;  and  when  he  was  two 
yea-  .  .  :  I  father  moved  to  Kansas.  lie 
attended  liie  pv:b!ic  sehools,  and  finally  the 
University  o£  Kansas  at  Lawrence,  where  he 
was  con^lered  a  rather  poor  student. 

Funston  left  the  University  without  pfrad- 
uatmg,  and  t>ecanie  a  newspaper  reporter, 
giving  up  his  desk  before  long  to  collect 
botanical  specimens  for  the  ^^overnment  in 
the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota,  fie  took  part  in 
the  cxpetlition  to  the  Drath  Valley  in  Califor- 
nia in  1 89 1.  His  party  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  that  fiery  sink,  sufferinj^  terribly.  Oi 
all  the  members  of  the  cxixxiiliun  Funsioix 
is  the  only  one  now  living  who  is  still 
«5ane.  In  1S93-4,  he  went  north  to  botanize 
for  the  governnient  in  Alaska.  He  had  some 
scruples  about  imdertaldng  this  trip,  because 
as  he  s;iid  his  botanical  knowledge  did  not 
"  extend  much  further  than  knowii^  a  violet 
from  a  sunflower."  He  bought  a  few  text 
books,  however,  and  got  to  know  a  little  about 
Arctic  flftm  before  he  started,  so  that  his  trip 
turned  out  to  be  valuable  after  all. 

His  winter  was  full  of  adventure.  Once, 
in  his  canoe,  he  came  across  a  fleet  of  English 
whalers  and  he  and  one  of  the  Captains  got  up 
a  yam  about  Ei^land  and  America  being  at 
war.  The  other  Captains  and  all  the  crews 
were  much  alarmed  and  were  preparing  to 
hide  fai  the  ice  for  a  year  or  more,  when  the 
two  jokers  told  them  so  far  as  they  knew 
Uncle  Sam  and  John  BuU  were  stiU  patting 
each  other  on  tlie  back. 

Funston  went  to  Cuba  in  August,  1896,  on 


a  filibustering  expedition.  This  was  the 
first  step  in  his  military  career.  A!x»ut  two 
weeks  after  his  arrival  he  was  made  a  Captain 
and  placed  in  command  of  two  guns.  He 
commanded  these  guns  in  the  twelve  days  siege 
of  Cascorra,  and  in  the  engageniont  at  T.a 
Machucha.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Desmayo,  the  Cuban  Babddava,  on  October  8, 

1896.  "At  Desmayo,"  he  wrote,  "that  little 
force  of  479  Cubans  nxle  a^inst  magazine- 
rifles  firing  .seventy  shots  a  nuaute,  and  breech- 
loading  artillery,  and  held  their  position  in  the 
face  of  that  pitiless  fire  until  fifty-two  per 
cent,  had  tumbled  from  their  horses  killed  or 
wounded." 

After  Desmayo,  Gnmcz,  under  whom 
Funston  was  serving,  noarched  to  meet 
Caltxto  Garcia  near  Guimaro.  Guimaro,  al- 
though defended  by  eleven  small  forts,  was 
attacked.  On  the  second  day.  Major  Osgood, 
of  Garcia's  force,  who  had  charge  of  the 
artillery,  was  killed,  and  Captain  Funston 
took  his  place  witli  the  rank  of  Major.  He 
was  created  chief  of  artillery  the  day  Guimaro 
surrendered.  Subsequently  he  to^  part  in 
numerous  engagements  cast  of  the  Cauto 
River.    He  fought  at  Banes,  and  on  May  1 1, 

1 897,  bombarded  the  Sanrn  forts  for  General 
Torres  He  commanded  the  five  guns  used 
in  the  attack  on  Las  Tunas  on  August  28, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  oix;ration  was  promoted 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel.  On  December  12, 
1 897,  while  crawlinp;'  alon^^  the  piround,  suffer- 
ing cruel  pain  from  bullet  wounds  in  both 
lungs  and  other  injuries,  he  was  captured  by 
the  Si)anish,  His  old  habits  of  mind  promptly 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  giving  the  Spanish 
certain  facts  about  the  Cuban  army,  in  which 
much  poetry  was  mixed,  he  managed  to 
permission  to  leave  Cuba.  He  went  to  New 
YOTk  where  it  was  at  first  thought  he  would 
never  recover  from  his  wounds ;  but  very  soon 
he  was  lecturing  in  Kansas  about  his  exploits. 

W  hen  our  war  with  S|>akn  began  he  offered 
his  services  to  his  country.  Governor  Leedy 
of  Kansas  appointed  him  Colonel  of  the  20th 
Kansas  Regiment.  While  the  regiment  was 
being  drilled.  Colonel  Funston  was  called  to 
Tanii>a  to  consult  with  General  Miles  about 
the  situation  in  Cuba.  In  Tampa  he  went 
about  in  civilian  clothes,  saying  that  vdien 
there  were  plenty  of  sure^ough  fighters 
arountl  lie  would  ni»t  |K)se  as  a  warrior — not 
without  slinuilants  at  least.  He  returned  to 
Kansas  and  took  his  re^^ent  to  San  Fran- 
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dsco.   Betiroen  drOls,  Colonel  Funston  used 

to  run  over  from  San  Francisco  to  Oakland, 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  Miss  £da  Blankart, 
whom  he  married.  Then  he  sailed  for  Manila 
at  the  head  of  his  1,300  men. 

It  was  not  loni^^  before  the  cable  began  to 
bring  news  oi  the  20th  Kansas.  Towards  the 
spring  of  1899^  the  country  was  thrown  into 
amazement  by  two  startling  feat.s  of  its 
Colonel,  and  several  of  its  members.  Funslon's 
own  words  give  a  suflRcient  description  of  these 
exploits.     He  wrote  : 

"  I  swam  the  Bagbag  river  with  the  other 
officers  and  4  men  of  the  20th  Kansas  under 
a  hot  fire,  April  20.  The  Rio  Grande  River 
T  <'rosscd  two  days  later  on  a  raft  with  45  men 
and  altera  desperate  fight  drove  2500  ul  the 
enemy  from  an  intrenched  position." 

In  recognition  of  his  gallantry  and  .skill,  he 
was  appointed  Brig.-General  of  Volunteers  on 
May  3,  1 899.  Sluwtly  after  this  he  sailed  for 
tlie  United  States  with  his  rei^iment,  arriving 
in  San  Francisco  on  October  11,  1899.  The 
men,  then  only  708  in  number,  were  met  by 
the  G<n  ernor  of  Kansas  and  a  large  delegation 
of  happy  friends  for  whom  they  paraded  be- 
fore proceding  to  their  homes.    The  people  of 


Kansas  presented  General  Funston  with  a 

handsome  sword.  But  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, he  sailed  again  for  Manila  to  complete 
his  work  and,  as  it  was  to  j)ro\  e,  to  round  out 
his  fame. 

The  distance  between  this  country  and  the 
Philippines  makes  the  soldiers  sccin  vague  and 
uncertain  figures.  Only  occasionally  when  they 
jK-rform  some  extraordinary  deed  do  they  stand 
out  clear  and  hrm  in  the  sight  of  the  public. 
Genera]  Funston  stands  so  now  and  gives 
promise  of  keeping  the  ix)sition.  ITis  rise  has 
been  rapid,  almost  without  precedent ;  but  it 
has  been  won  by  extraordinary  achievement. 

Five  years  ago  he  was  unknown  ;  to-day  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six,  he  is  a  Brigadier-General 
in  the  United  States  Army.  He  has  gone 
through  the  horrors  of  Death  Valley ;  he  has 
lived  through  a  long  Arctic  night  ;  he  has 
fought  for  a  people  whom  he  thought  op- 
pressed ;  he  has  swum  rivers,  driving  savage 
enemies  before  him  ;  he  has  led  bloody  charges; 
and  last  of  all,  he  has  captured  the  leader  of 
the  Filipino  insurrection.  A  man  who  has 
done  all  these  things  is  a  man  who  sets  the 
blood  tingling  and  gives  wiqgs  to  the  imagi- 
nation. 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN 
MEXICO— THE  MEN  WHO  ARE  NATURALLY  IN  THE  LINE 
FOR  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OF  THE  "DESPOTIC  REPUBUC 


J.  D.  WHELPLEY 


"T  SHOULD  like  to  live  fifty  years  to 
I     see  the  result  of   the  seed  I  have 
JL    planted,"  remarked  General  Porfirio 
Dia?.  the  President  of  Mexico,  to  a  friend  but 
a  few  days  ago.    This  is  some  of  the  seed": 
Twenty-four  yeua  of  peace  for  a  nation  of 
I4,ooo,oino  people  who  had  been  at  war  with 
others  and  among  themselves  for  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  compulsory  education ;  religious  free- 
dom ;  safety  for  foreign  and  domestic  life  and 
property ;  the  cre;ition  of  a  middle  class ;  a 
modern  army  of  38,000  trained  soldiers  armed 
with  liCauser  rifles  and  officered  by  graduates 


of  a  modern  military  school ;  representation 
for  Mexico  at  the  capitals  of  all  foreign 
nations  of  importance ;  an  increase  from  420 
to  B.ooo  miles  of  railroad  ;  an  increase  from 
^35,000,000  to  J&7 8,000,000  in  the  output  ot 
precious  metals ;  an  increase  from  $20,000,- 
000  to  ?5  1,000.000  in  iniiiofts  ;  an  incroa'^e 
from  $23,000,000  to  ^i/ 5,000,000  in  exports  ; 
the  investment  of  $30,000,000  of  foreign 
capital  in  cotton  mills  and  millions  more  in 
breweries,  i>ajx;r  mills  and  many  other  forms 
of  enterprise ;  a  general  increase  of  wages 
paid  for  common  labor  from  eighteen  to  sixty 
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cents  a  day ;  a  government  the  expenses  of 

which  are  a!n-nys  within  its  income  and  which 
has  an  accumulated  surplus  in  bank  of  $  1 8,- 
000,000  in  currency;  a  cafrita!  city  with 
400,000  inhabitants  in  which  is  now  hc-ini^ 
spent  about  ^10,000,000  for  water,  light, 
sewers  and  pavements. 

This  reads  more  like  a  harvest  than  a  seed 
snwini:,  but  it  is  looked  u|ion  as  only  a  bcEfin- 
ning  by  this  ruler  who  catered  his  kingdom 
as  the  man-on-horseback,  but  who  will  be 
known  to  history  as  a  prince  <»f  peace. 

His  rule  did  not  commence  until  he  was 
past  fifty  years  of  age,  and  It  is  to<lay,  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  years,  as  vigorous  and 
effective  as  ever.  That  this  rule  cannot  last 
very  many  years  more  the  Mexican  nation  now 
mournfully  admits.  With  keen  anxiety  the 
possible  successors  to  the  President  are  being 
wtif^hed  in  the  balance  m  hopes  oi  finding 
anotlier  whose  energies  and  statecraft  are  of 
such  heroic  mould  as  to  warrant  his  being  en- 
trusted with  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  sown 
by  his  predecessor, 

FIGHTER  AND  STATESMAN 

In  the  coundt  room  of  the  munictpal  build- 
ing in  the  City  of  Mexico  hangs  an  oil  painting, 
the  portrait  of  a  soldier.  There  are  many 
other  portnits  in  the  room,  some  of  them  oc- 
cupying more  prominent  places  upon  the  wall, 
but  this  one  personality  dominates  the  entire 
group.  The  face  is  unmistakably  that  t>f  a 
Spanish-American.  The  complexion  is  dark, 
and  the  cheek  bones  arc  high.  The  eyes  are 
sombre,  but  they  have  a  keen  and  flashing 
glance.  It  is  *'the  manon^iorseback,**  am- 
bitious, daring,  content  only  with  supreme  lead- 
ership and  working  relentlessly  toward  that 
end.  To  Idm  death  is  the  only  acceptable 
alternative  to  success.  This  is  Geneial  Diia, 
as  he  appeared  in  1877,  when,  at  the  head  ot 
his  victorious  army,  lie  rna^le  hiniselt  Trcsident 
of  Mexico. 

Tfxlay,  in  the  executive  othcc  of  the  na- 
tional palace,  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
monidpa]  buQding,  sits  a  man  best  known  to 
the  world  as  the  builder  of  motlern  Mexico. 
He  is  the  same  Fortirio  Diaz  in  name,  and 
still  President  of  the  Republic,  but  his  char- 
acter has  changed — the  emphasis  is  now  on 
other  qualities.  This  change  is  written  plainly 
upon  his  face.  The  same  Unes  arc  there,  but 
they  have  been  broadened  and  softened.  The 
hair  is  white.  His  eyes  are  deep  and  thought- 


ful. Statesnumship  and  the  arts  of  peace 
have  dominated  and  subwdinated  the  military 

instinct. 

"If  Mexico  should  get  into  trouble  she 

would  have  to  li>o1<  to  her  great  northern 
neighbor  for  support,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
so  binding  between  nations  as  a  commercial 
tie.**  Such  a  sentiment  would  have  been  in- 
comprehensible to  the  leader  of  1877.  With 
the  leader  of  1901  it  is  the  inspiring  motive 
of  his  foreign  policy.  He  has  faith  in  its  truth, 
for,  by  following  its  dictates,  he  has  in  twenty- 
four  years  brought  his  people  farther  along 
the  road  towards  civilization  than  they  had 
gone  in  five  centuries  jircccding. 

The  credit  for  this  tremendous  accomp- 
Udunent  murt  be  given  to  President  Diaz. 
Those  who  have  served  him  faithfully  and  in- 
telligently in  carrjing  on  the  work  would  have 
been  povverlciis  without  his  leadership.  He 
has  been  the  whole  government  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  he  is  to-day;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  Constitution  of  1857,  Mexico  is 
governed  without  the  curse  of  parliamentar- 
ism," and  by  a  jxnvcr  centralized  in  one  mind. 
It  is  a  government  entirely  rebuilt  with  each 
succeeding  administration,  and  from  the  top 
down.  Alwa)s  in  CNadencc — always  behind 
every  civil  order — is  the  military  arm  knowing 
no  law  other  than  the  will  of  its  leader,  recog- 
nizing no  constitutional  principle  other  than 
the  integrity  of  Mexico  as  a  nation.  This 
army  was  never  in  better  condition  than  it  is 
today,  and  it  constitutes  a  formidable  militaiy 
showing  for  such  a  minor  power. 

PROGRESS  REPLACING  POMP 

When  the  ill-fated  Maximilian  became  ruler 
of  Mejuco,  he  spent  the  first  hours  of  liis  ad- 
ministration designing  new  orders  and  decor- 
ations for  his  favorites.  The  fir.st  plans  put 
forth  by  the  administration  of  President  Diaz 
were  fur  great  railroad  sy.stems,  and  for  laws 
to  encourage  the  development  of  the  country 
by  foreign  capital.  The  m;ui  of  |X)mp  perished 
miserably.  The  man  of  military  and  com- 
mercial genius  will  live  for  ever  in  his  works, 
for  with  his  coming  dated  the  birth  of  modern 
Mexico.  To  make  a  throne  of  bayonets  and 
to  sit  upon  it  in  comfort  is  an  unique  task ; 
but  by  cushioning  it  with  a  constitution  and 
by  making  his  rule  the  best  that  Mexico  has 
ever  had.  President  Diaz  has  kept  the  mass  of 
the  Mexican  people  more  than  content  and  so 
busy  reaping  a  harvest  of  industry  that  the 
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art  of  revolution,  which  had  reached  such  per- 
fection among  them,  is  now  well  nigh  for- 
gotten. 

THE  SECRET  OP  IT  ALL 

President  Diaz  once  appointed  a  jroung  man 
to  a  government  position  in  order  to  assist 
him  in  his  studies  for  the  bar.  Not  long 
afterwards,  the  complaint  reached  him  that 
the  young  man  was  so  fully  occupied  with  his 
govonment  duties  that  he  had  no  time  to 
study.  "  Let  him  do  as  I  did,"  said  the 
President  rrrhnly,  "study  until  Xwo  or  three 
o'clock  ill  ihc  n^cirniiii^  with  a  wet  towel 
wrapped  around  my  head."  In  this  remark 
Prcsiiknt  Diaz  revealed  one  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess— unHagging  industry.  To  go  to  bed  at 
ten  P.  M.  has  been  his  rule  for  years.  He 
gets  up  at  six  nml  immediately  K"'**-'^  ^"  work. 
He  takes  no  relaxation  until  every  duty  of  the 
day  is  disposed  of.  Exacting,  keeping  per- 
sonal control  -of  the  affairs  of  every  tillage ; 
he  sur\'eys  his  country  every  mf^rninj^^,  as  the 
owner  of  a  vast  estate  upon  wliom  rests  the 
rteponsibility  for  the  prosj^erity  of  the  land, 
and  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  all  the 
people.  Over  all  he  maintains  a  web  of  secret 
service  which  covers  everything  as  with  a  fine 
net.  An  unfriendly  move  is  known  at  the 
National  Palace  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  and  it 
is  as  quickly  checked  by  such  stern,  repressive 
methods  as  are  possible  to  a  ruler  of  a  country 
which  is  republican  in  name  only.  In  these 
later  days  the  system  has  become  more  pre- 
venti\e  than  oppressive. 

With  the  day's  work  disposed  of,  a  horse- 
back ride  or  a  drive  is  the  President's  recrea- 
tion ;  andtwoorthree  times  a  year  he  goes  to 
the  mountains  to  hunt  big  game.  His  home 
life  is  an  important  part  of  the  existence  of 
this  man  of  action.  Donna  Carmen,  his  wife, 
is  beloved  by  all  who  know  her,  and  she  is 
credited  with  being  a  strong  factor  in  the 
softening  of  the  routed  outlines  of  her  hus- 
band's character.  He  siill  pursues  a  purpose, 
an  enemv.  his  work  nv  his  pleasure,  with  the 
same  relentlessncss  with  winch  he  pursued 
the  Prc^ency  until  it  was  his. 

Born  in  Oaxaca,  of  Indinn  and  Sixinish  de- 
scent, he  has  the  admirable  traits  of  both 
races,  and  in  his  development  the  defects  of 
both  have  been  eliminated.  He  is  calm  and 
deliberate  of  speech,  business-like  in  his  man- 
ner, and  he  always  keeps  the  topic  before  him 
wdl  in  hand,   ne  has  a  keen  insight  into 


human  nature,  and  a  wonderful  readiness  in 
grasping  the  details  of  the  practical  affairs  ot 
life.  ICxix'rt'?  who  have  appeared  before  him 
to  advocate  ilie  adoption  of  some  feature  of  a 
more  civiUzed  life  than  is  found  in  Mexico 
have  been  driven  to  renewed  stud\  to  enable 
them  to  parry  his  intelligent  and  searclnng 
questions. 

A  REFUBUCAN  DESPOT 

But  for  nearly  four  score  yeara  General 

Diaz  has  drawn  upon  the  resources  of  an  iron 
constitution  until  it  now  shows  signs  of  wear. 
To  this  day  he  has  held  all  power  jealously  in 
his  own  hands.  Govemmrs  and  ministers  have 
become  prominent  and  have  achieved  e\en  in- 
ternational reputations,  but  they  have  mstantly 
vanished  if  it  was  so  viilOed  by  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. He  is  a  self-con.stituted  IVesidi  iU  in 
a  country  which,  though  provided  with  a  con- 
stitution guaranteeing  freedom  of  suff  rage  to 
the  people,  has  never  witnessed  the  exercise 
of  this  privilege.  With  all  the  progress  made 
in  the  arts  of  ixace  and  science,  no  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  masses  in  the  art  of 
self-government,  other  than  the  acquisition  of 
a  better  self-control,  which  is  the  neces.sary 
concomitant  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
President  has  been  blamed  for  this  lark  fif 
progress.  Those  who  believe  that  the  hope 
of  Mexico  Hes  in  her  Indian  people  assert  tlwt 
in  the  past  fifteen  years  they  could  have  been 
taught  local  .self-government.  These  people 
believe  that  President  Diaz  could  have  put 
into  motion  the  machinery  of  republicanism 
pro\'ided  by  the  law  of  Juarez,  but  with  which 
the  iHXjple  have  never  been  familiarizetl. 
Whether  there  be  blame  or  not,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  ha*;  not  been  accomplished. 
President  Diaz  does  not  believe  a  Latin 
American  people  can  be  governed  under  a 
constitution  m(xlcled  after  that  of  the  United 
States.  Personal,  military,  centralized  gov- 
ernment, is  his  recipe  for  success  with  Spanish- 
Americans.  Who  shall  say  in  the  light  of 
what  he  has  done  that  he  is  wTone;  ? 

If  a  Diaz  could  live  forever,  then  there 
would  be  no  flaw  in  this  system.  But  who  is 
there  to  take  the  leadership  after  him  Two 
men  now  occupy  the  public  eye,  General 
Bernardo  Reyes,  Minister  of  War,  and  Jos* 
Yves  Limanti'ur,  Minister  of  Finance.  The 
latter  is  now  well  known  internationally.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  he  was  unknown  even  t 
Mexican  politics.   Young,  rich,  a  capab 
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lawyer  and  economic  student.  President  Diaz 

brought  him  forth  from  his  comparati\e 
seclusion  and  jilaccd  him  in  the  cabinet. 
Keenly  intellectual,  highly  educated,  ami  with 
a  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world,  this  man  presents  a 
imique  figure  in  the  group  of  Central  Ameri- 
can statesmen.  After  a  long  and  hard  day's 
work  in  his  department  he  finds  liis  reereatioti 
in  the  library  of  his  palatial  home  which  is 
crowded  with  treasures  of  art,  or  he  seats 
himself  at  the  piano  and  demonstrates  his 
familiarity  with  the  work  of  the  f^reat  masters 
of  music.  He  is  a  Mexican,  but  of  French 
descent.  Inspired  by  enthusiasm  and  am- 
bition, and  nided  by  his  unusual  mental  cqui|v 
rnent,  he  has  done  more  to  modernize  the 
national  finances  and  the  fiscal  policy  of  his 
Country  than  all  his  predecessors  to<;ether. 

A  new  banking  system,  an  annual  public 
sur{)lus,  the  abolishment  <rf  many  obnoxkMS 
sdicmcs  of  ta.\atif>n,  a  stable  paper  money, 
greater  freedom  for  forei<jn  capital — these  are 
a  tcvv  ul  the  thuigii  accompliiihcd  by  Minister 
Limantour.  During  the  recent  illness  of 
President  Diaz  this  minister  acted  as  pro- 
visional President.  He  is  favored  by  the 
financial  interests  of  the-  capital,  and  foreign 
investors  find  full  protection  under  his  atlniin- 
istration.  He  is  ambitious.  Why  should  not 
the  pravtsional  become  the  real  President  of 
Mexico? 

THE  RULE  OF  THE  UIUTARV 

The  answer  to  this  brings  into  clear  relief 
the  difference  between  the  republic  of  Mexico 
and  a  real  republic.  There  is  a  constitutional 
way  of  filling  the  office  of  President  by  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  the  piopk-,  should  that 
office  suddenly  become  vacant.  But  this 
course  has  never  been,  nor  b  it  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Should  I'resident  Diaz  die  suddcnlv, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  now  Senor 
Mariscar,  well  known  in  the  United  States, 
would  call  congress  together  at  once  to  select 
a  new  President.  Contfrois  would  in  form 
order  an  "  election,"  but  m  iact  whoever  con- 
trolled the  situati«»n  would  be  <lrrlared  elected. 
The  people  of  the  cla.s.s  called  in  the  United 
States,  "the  mass  of  voters,"  would  not  be 
consulted.  It  would  seem  natural  that  Min- 
ister I.imantour  should  .step  into  the  Presi- 
dential office,  but  Mexico  is  a  military  country, 
and  the  Mexican  people  are  imbued  with  a 
sentiment  whkh  demands  an  element  of  th« 


qwctacutar  in  thdr  leaders.  limantour  in- 
tellectually commanding,  is  yet  deficient  in 

{lersonal  magnetism,  and  larking  the  military 
instinct.  He  is  accused  by  i^Miie  of  showing 
French  .sympathies. 

It  is  General  Bernardo  Re\  es,  the  idolized 
leader  of  the  army,  to  whom  the  popular 
fancy  now  turns.   The  favorite  of  Plresident 

Diaz,  the  hero  of  the  student  cole  my  of  the 
capital,  the  clashing  soldier  who  has  raised  the 
pay  of  every  roan  in  his  army,  impetuous, 
fiery,  poetic  and  sentimental,  he  is  the  man  of 
the  day.  and  no  considerations  of  caution  can 
stem  the  tide  of  popular  approval.  He  is  the 
man-on-horseback  come  again.  That  he  will 
meet  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility, 
should  they  come  to  him,  as  they  were  met 
by  the  present  ruler,  is  now  the  prayer  of  the 

Mexican  i>eople,  and  of  the  hostsof  foreigners 
who  live  in  the  country. 

THE  NEW  MEXICO 

Should  President  Diaz  still  live  to  a  greater 
old  age,  the  people  of  Me.vico  would  wish 
him  to  select  his  saccessor,  to  install  him  in 
office,  and  to  start  the  new  government  in  the 
right  direction.  Limantour  and  Reyes  both 
have  strong  followings.  They  are  both  men 
of  the  world,  familiar  wilh  modern  conditions. 
They  arc  both  intimate  with  and  friendly  to 
the  Americans.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  to  Mexico  of  continuing  the  Diaz 
policy  in  the  treatment  of  foreign  capital. 
Limantour  is  not  a  strong  man  physically,  and 
many  doubt  his  ability  to  carry  the  executive 
Ifxad  for  a  long  peritKl  even  if  it  should  be 
placed  ujKm  his  shoulders.  The  general 
opinion  among  the  leaders  of  the  Mexican 
people  is  that  the  successi«»n  to  President  Diaz 
will  be  accomplished  with  the  minimuqa  dis- 
order possible  by  a  short  term  for  Limantour 
as  inovisional  President,  to  be  soon  followed 
by  (jeneral  Reyes,  who  holds  the  key  to  the 
present  political  situation  in  his  control  of  the 
army.  The  jx-ople  of  Mexico  have  been 
cdnratcd  liy  IVcsident  Diaz  to  the  wdiie  of 
tranquillity,  and  irresjxmsible  agitators  would 
now  find  it  difficult  to  create  serious  dis- 
turbance. The  weight  of  public  opinion 
favors  a  pttaceful  solution  of  the  ix^liiical 
crisis  that  draws  nearer,  and  in  this  the  [>eople 
will  probably  have  their  \\  ly  The  future 
safety  of  Mexico  lies  in  tiie  growth  of  the 
middle  class,  which  has  sprung  into  existence 
with  the  recent  adoption  of  modem  methods. 
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THE  QUIET  ABSORPTION  OF  PERSIA  ON  ONE  SIDE 
VVHII.K  MANCHURIA  IS  ACQUIRED  BY  DIPLOMACY  AND 
FORCK  ON  THE  OTHER  —  RU.^.SI AN  CONTROL  ACROSS 
ALL    ASIA     AND     HER    THREAT    TO    BRITISH  INDIA 

BY 

JOHN  KIMHERLY  MUMFORD 

In  China  the  time  was  ripe.  For  a  year 
and  a  half  the  railroads  had  been  packing 
Russian  troops  and  supplies  down  to  the 
Manchurian  border.  We  have  seen  the 
sequel.  On  the  West,  the  Muscovite  ma- 
chinery is  not  yet  jx;rfected  ;  therefore  she 
avails  herself  of  peace  and  Kngland's  pre<x:- 
cupation.  In  the  West  of  Asia,  as  well  as  in 
the  Far  East,  Russia  is  making  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.  Only  the  methods  differ  in  the 
two  regions. 

A  look  at  the  way  of  the  Russian  in  Persia 
does  not  leave  u\nm  the  mind  any  such  grim 
picture  of  marching  legions,  of  assault  and 
pillage  as  in  Tien-Tsin  and  Peking,  but  rather 
the  fascinating  image  of  the  prestidigitator. 
The  hand  he  displays  to  the  audience  is  sel- 
dom the  one  more  essential  to  the  trick.  In  the 
ab.sori)tion  of  Western  Asia  violence  has  been 
set  studiously  in  the  background ;  outward 
evidence  of  the  ancient  contlicts  is  put  away. 
Nevertheless  there  is  maintained  a  Cogent 
and  continual  reminder  of  jx)tential  jiower. 
Down  the  long  military  road  which  traverses 
old  Armenia  spurs  f«»rever  the  Cossack,  silent, 
suspicious,  in  peace  eminently  prepared  for 
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N  the  present 
map  of  Asia, 
re<olored  by 
wliat  has  happened  lately, 
Russia's  purjxxse  is  writ- 
ten big  and  plain.  It  can 
scarcely  be  misread  any 
longer.  The  frontal  line 
of  Russian  control  ex- 
tends in  a  huge  crescent 
from  the  ftK)t  of  the  Per- 
sian ( julf  away  around  to 
Port  Arthur,  and  it  is 
being  drawn  closer  day 
by  day — ever  a  completer  cordon  about 
India.  All  the  western  horn  of  this  cres- 
cent has  been  added  in  the  short  time 
since  the  Russian  lo;ui  was  matle  to  Persia. 
At  one  stride  Russia  has  jxis-sed  forward 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  line 
she  will  be  ready,  before  very  long,  to 
move  at  a  moment's  notice,  ller  purj)ose 
is  .so  large  that  she  dare  not,  and  so  enduring 
that  she  need  not,  act  until  preparation  is 
complete. 
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war,  and  plainly  conscious,  even  in  these  soli- 
tudes, that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
him.  His  horse  is  munching  government 
grain  in  every  roadside  klian,  and  in  the 
stables  of  the  many  military  |K)»ts  throughout 
Transcaucasia ;  the  jingle  of  his  spurs  and 
the  clatter  of  his  sabre  are  in  every  jwst- 
house  all  the  way  to  the  Persian  border. 

It  is  a  long  and  peqjk'xing  road  that  the 
Russian  has  hatl  to  travel  on  this  side  of 
Asia,  to  arrive  at  his  present  N-antage  j>)int 
on  the  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Over  a  por- 
tion of  it  he  has  been  compelled  to  journey 
more  than  once,  but,  observant  of  a  schedule 
made  long  ago,  he  has  made  haste  slowly, 
watching,  waiting,  keeping  the  peace,  ancl 
winning  most  of  his  later  victories  by  the 
rouble — <jr,  some  say,  the  franc — and  by  his 
colos.sal  Nigilance  and  jxitience.  The  forward 
movement  in  the  West  in  its  present  stage  is 
still,  but  it  is  ceaseless,  and  more  rapid  by  far 
than  when  the  chief  agencies  were  powder 
and  the  sword.  One  need  be  in  Persia  only 
a  little  time  to  discern  the  Russian  predomin- 
ance.   Persia  is  Russian.    It  is  manifest  in 


the  conditions  of  trade,  the  management  of 
the  military,  and  the  incessant  increase  in  the 
number  of  Russian  subjects  and  the  volume 
of  Russian  commotlities  in  the  bazaars,  antl  it 
is  recognizal  by  the  i)oj)ulacc.  More  eloquent 
than  all  other  indications  is  the  custom,  arisen 
of  late  among  the  Persians — .some  of  them 
the  foremost  in  wealth  and  influence — of 
adding  the  Ru.ssian  termination  "  (tff "  to 
patronymics  as  old  as  Iran  itself.  This  is,  to 
be  .sure,  an  illustration  of  the  business 
sagacity  of  the  Persian,  but  it  shows  which 
way  the  wind  blows.  It  is  all  a  study  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  peaceful  method,  a  revelation 
of  Muscovite  versatility.  ; 

Everywhere,  behind  him,  along  this  Wes- 
tern tier,  the  tenacious  marks  of  the  Russian's 
predecessors  are  disappearing  ;  everywhere  he 
is  substituting  for  them  his  own  memorials  in 
brick  and  stone,  steel,  and  the  enginery  of 
steam  and  electricity. 

In  Batoum,  not  so  long  ago  a  dirty,  strag- 
gling Turkish  \-illage.  stagnating  in  the  midst 
of  a  miasmatic  swamp,  there  arc  straight 
streets,  boulevards,  excellent  hotels,  well- 
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ihroufthout  Persia. 

Stocked  stores,  and  a  large  shipping  anchored 
under  the  waklsful  guns  of  long  fortifications 
whose  strength  is  past  iinding  out.  From 
thence  a  railroad  which,  using  petroleum  for 
fuel,  knows  not  smoke  nor  cinders,  bears  the 
traveler  acroas  the  Caucasian  isthmus,  where 
once  was  a  roU{^h  and  most  iM;rilous  way. 
Troglodyde  dwellings  uf  incalculable  age,  and 
crumbUng  castles  taken  by  the  Russians  in 
storm  and  assault,  look  down  now  on  ma.ssi\  c 
causeways^  Inidges  and  culverts  which  bear 
witness  to  the  engineering  skill  of  the  new 
rulers.  All  along  the  way  are  comely  habi- 
tations ;  only  here  and  there,  in  the  long 
reaches,  are  seen  the  black  felt  tents  and 
earth-burrows  of  the  nomads  who  have  turned 
out  their  sheep  cn-er  some  river  bottom. 
There  are  crowds  about  the  tidy  stations, 
crowds  of  cleanly,  well-ordered  people,  but 
seldom  a  Kuroixian  costume.  Instead,  one 
sees  the  flowing  skirts  of  the  Georgian  sur- 
toiit,  with  cartridge  cases  across  the  breasts 
of  it,  the  boots,  the  enormous  felt  cloaks, 
reaching  to  the  heels,  the  prodigious  sheep- 
skm  hats,  and  the  penetrating  eyes  and 
bristling  beards  of  the  reconstructed.  They 
are  quiet,  dignified,  ceremonious,  but  alert. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  that  these  are  the  once 
half-saN-age  people  whom  the  Russian  had  to 
fight  back  step  by  step  through  these  all  but 
imi>assable  mountains  until  he  won  to  the 
Kur  and  there  set  up  his  capital.  The  two- 
edged  liandjar^  a  species  of  short,  straight 
sword,  still  .swings  in  its  sheatli  at  their 
girdles,  but  its  mission  is  thicHy  one  ot  orna- 
ment; the  cartridge  cases  are  filled  with 


dtmimies,  sometimes  of  silver,  sometimes  of 
steel  or  bone,  according  as  the  wearer  has 

prospered. 

In  Tiflis,  which  crouches  beside  the  river, 
one  reads  the  3ame  story  of  a  new  birth. 

Perched  on  a  mountain  side,  overlooking  the 
busy  city  of  160,000  souls,  is  the  ancient 
Georgian  stronghold,  a  ruin,  with  decorations 
in  stone  on  its  towers,  telling  of  Oriental 
d)'tuisties  long  ago  passed  into  tradition. 
Under  its  hoary  watchmanship  long  trains 
come  and  go,  in  and  out  of  a  handsome 
station,  more  crowded  at  train  time  than  the 
Grand  Central  at  Forty-second  street  in  New 
York.  Hundreds  of  cabs,  whose  bushy- 
bearded  drivers  have  faces  like  rijx;  red  ai)plcs, 
ply  hither  and  thither ;  European  prime 
donne  are  singing  in  the  theatres;  claw- 
hammered  waiters  are  running  about  under 
the  electric  lights,  serving  dinners  that  one 
might  expect  to  find  on  Upper  Broadway. 
On  the  Blall  in  the  great  park  there  is  the 
clinking  of  many  glasses  and  the  murmur  of 
many  voices,  and  music  until  far  into  the 
night.  It  is  Europe.  It  is  thus  that  Russia 
is  making  the  Caucasus  forget. 

But  the  old  civilization  dies  hard.  Evenr> 
where  it  asserts  itself  in  sharp  and  reauy 
pathetic  contra.st  with  the  new.  Along  the 
river  bluffs  cling  decrepit  rookeries  which 
belong  to  the  dd  order.  Here  the  unr^en- 
erate  dwdl  and  barter.  The  wares  of  the 
wine  .shojis  arc  still  e.xjxised  in  great  o.x  skins; 
the  co.stumes  of  Asia  are  here,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan cries  to  his  God  and  his  Prophet. 
So  in  Baku ;  there  are  Persian  moscjues  going 
to  decay,  and  a  few  overfaithlul  Guebers, 
fire-worshippers,  still  fall  into  occasional 
ecstasy  at  the  sight  of  the  flames  which  rt)ar 
and  dart  skyward  above  some  ignited  oil  well. 
That  is  the  last  survival,  probably,  of  the 
original  Iranian  life  and  faith  on  Russian 
.soil.  All  down  through  Transcaucasia  the 
ruins  are  being  converted  uuo  homes  of  the 
soldiery  or  the  priesthood,  or  destroyed  to 
furnish  stone  for  road  building,  and  the  brick 
sch(X)lhou.se,  with  its  boys  in  uniform,  is  rising 
to  mark  the  place  where  they  stood. 

There  is  jxxice ;  there  is  an  unceasing  pre- 
sentment of  the  light  side  of  life ;  diversion 
is  made  easy.  But  behind  all,  dominant  over 
all,  n«)t  to  be  «>verlooked  or  forgotten,  is 
l"orce.  Every  thirtl  man  you  meet  is  in  a 
uniform  of  some  sort.  The  train  conductor 
is  a  high  military  personage,  the  guards  are 
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fightinji  men,  who  stand  at  attention  while 
the  train  halts,  who  salute  soldier-fashion,  and 
who  wear  their  signal  flags  on  the  hip,  after 
the  manner  of  the  bayonet.  The  street-car 
conductor  of  the  town  may  be  ordered  to  the 
front  in  China  to-morrow,  and  the  |>oliceman 
who  shouts  commands  to  Mohammetbn  mule- 
teers in  the  streets  of  Tiflis,  brandishing  his 
sword  for  emphasis,  is  a  very  decent  model  of 
a  swashbuckling  cavalryman.  As  it  is  here, 
so  it  is  coming  to  be  on  the  Persian  border  ; 
so  it  is  always  and  everywhere  where  this 
magician  of  the  East  sets  foot — the  Cossack 
in  reserve. 

civiliziition   which  he  is 
Russian    keeps  sedulous 
It  is  the  .scrutiny  of  a 
There  is  no  talk  of  par- 
there  is  no  talk  at  all  if  he  can 
The  iKx.ssjxtrt  .sy.stem  is  ironclad 


Over  this  new 
building   up,  the 
watch  and  ward, 
camp  in  war  time 
tition  here 
prevent  it. 


almost  beyond  belief.  You  can  have  neither 
food  nor  Knlging  in  any  hostelry,  however 
humble,  without  surrendering  your  jxissport, 
which  is  promptly  sent  to  the  Chief  of  Police, 
by  him  to  be  examinetl,  entered  uiM»n  his 
books,  and  stamjK'd.  No  more  can  you  give 
up  your  ajKirtment  ami  lea\e  the  |)lace  with- 
out a  rejjetition  of  the  formality.  The  pa.ss- 
port  of  a  traveler  returned  from  Persia  liH)ks 
like  a  collection  of  jxjstmarks.  All  this  has 
its  purpose  and  its  indubitable  advantages. 
With  empire  at  stake,  the  Russian  never 
rela.xes  his  .scrupulous  attention  to  the  playing 
of  the  game.  He  is  jxirticularly  careful  to 
see  who  and  what  goes  into  Persia.  Every 
post  station  is  in  effect  the  office  of  an  e.x- 


amining  board,  and  to  renew  your  billets  you 
must  answer  whatever  questions  the  inquis- 
itor— invariably  |>olite  and  invariably  s<»lemn 
— sees  fit  to  projiound.  This  guard  over  the 
approaches  to  the  Shah's  country  is  more 
than  the  ordinary  .solicitude  <»f  the  creditor. 
It  is  j>arental.  The  "shadow"  is  everywhere. 
All  the  way  down  from  Akstafa  note  is  made 
and  track  kept  of  all  travelers,  with  a  special 
l<K)kout  for  the  Englishman.  Rus.set  riding- 
lKM)ts,  which  by  the  more  ignorant  of  the 
Russians  are  l<Miked  u|>on  as  an  accoutrement 
|X'Culiarly  British,  are  by  them  accounted  al- 
most prima  facie  evidence  of  some  hostile 
intent. 

In  Nahkitrhevan,  the  burial  place  of  Noah, 
and  the  last  city  of  any  importance  within 
the  Russian  confines,  my  pa.ss|)ort,  along  with 
some  others,  was  long  consitlered.  At  last 
the  Chief  of  Police,  a  Jupiter  in  mo.st  elab- 
orate uniform,  came  out  from  the  conference 
he  hati  been  holding,  and,  with  Chesterfieldian 
grace,  taxed  me  with  being  an  Englishman. 
It  tran.s])ired  that  another  American  citizen, 
whose  pa|KTS  were  .submitted  at  the  .s;ime 
time,  had  been  in  the  city  of  Tabriz,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  American  representative 
had  his  credentials  |xissed  u|Kin,  before  leav- 
ing Persia  for  Ku.ssia,  by  the  British  Con.sul. 
Some  Russian  clerk,  .seeing  the  British  se;d, 
and  either  unable  to  decipher  the  words, 
"charged  with  American  affairs,"  «)r  willing 
to  do  a  small  mischief,  had  written  him  down 
English,  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  taking  in- 
ventory <tf  the  >\-aiting  voyagers,  hatl  picked 
me  out  as  the  subject  of  Her  Majesty.  I 
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can  scarcely  believe  that  so  highly  qualified 
an  official  could  have  been  misled  by  the 
boots,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  would  have  happened  if  his  impeach- 
ment had  been  true. 

This  avcrsi»)n  to  the  Englishman  is  mani- 
fested in  many  ways;  it  is  well  nigh  atm<KS- 
pheric.  There  is  one  bit  of  Russian  history, 
apparently  not  widely  known,  which  seems  to 
e.xplain  this  attitude  in  a  measure,  and  cer- 
tainly throws  light  on  Russia's  prcxredure  in 
Persia,  and  for  that  matter  her  whole  propa- 
ganda throughout  the  breadth  of  Asia.  When 
the  Czar  Paul  I.,  in  1801,  combined  with 
Nai>oleon  for  an  expedition  overland  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  ruining  the  British  estab- 
lishments in  India,  making  the  native  sover- 
eigns dependents  of  Russia  instead  of  England, 
and  acquiring  commercial  mastery  of  the  whole 
region,  he  wrote  in  his  voluminous  orders  to 
Orlof  Denisoff,  atanuin  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
who  composed  the  Russian  force :  "  Be  sure 
to  remember  that  you  are  only  at  war  with 
the  English,  and  are  the  friend  of  all  who  do 
not  give  them  help.  On  the  march  you  will 
assure  men  of  the  friendship  of  Ru.ssia." 

Russia's  progress  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  for  the  |>ast  seventy  years  has  been, 
and  to-day  is,  a  literal  fulfillment  of  those 
mandates  in  their  entirety.  It  is  customary 
to  call  that  progress  mysterious,  but  a  far 
greater  puzzle  than  the  Russian  purpose  is 
what  England  means  to  do,  the  meaning  of 
what  she  has  alre;»dy  done.  In  Persia,  where 
the  evidence  of  Briti.sh  recession  is  so  plenti- 
ful and  where  every  tby  the  Russian  arm,  un- 
checked, stretches  out  farther  and  farther, 
one  can  hardly  understand  what  the  British 
Premier   meant   when  he  told  the  British 


people  they  would  soon  have  a  chance  to  know 
more  about  the  Persian  Ciulf.  They  seem  apt 
to  know  a  great  deal  le.ss  first,  and  the  inti- 
mate history  of  what  has  happened  since  then 
is  still  a  sealed  lxH»k  which  Lord  Salisbury's 
government  d()es  not  seem  inclined  to  open. 

Sir  Henry  Urummond  Wolfe,  former  rejv 
rcsentative  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Court  of 
Teheran,  secured  for  English  corporations,  by 
virtue  of  the  lo;;ns,  concessions  of  all  .sorts, 
looking  t«)  the  development  of  Persia,  banking 
charters,  mining  charters  and  the  like.  He 
retired  from  the  p)st  leaving  the  English  in 
possession  of  material  rights  and  pri\nleges 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  in  control  of 
the  custom  house  receipts  of  the  Gulf  ports 
as  security  for  interest  on  monetary  advances. 
That  jiosition  the  present  British  government 
has  to  all  apjx^rances  aband<»ned.  In  Eng- 
land's refusal  to  guarantee  the  Persian  loan 
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of  22,500,000  roubles  lay  the  opportunity 
Russia  had  lonj?  looked  for,  and  to  her  en- 
dorsement of  the  obligation  she  attachetl  the 
most  sweeping  and  subversive  of  conditions, 
including,  first  of  all,  the  wiping  out  of  all 
debt  to  England.  Prompt  conforttiity  to  these 
has  been  exacted.  The  money  which  had  been 
borrowed  from  England  was  all  rc|xiid,  in 
compliance  with  the  Muscovite  demand,  within 
two  years  after  Russia  had  taken  up  the 
sp<»nsorship  and  the  rights  that  accompanied  it. 

To  Britons  everywhere,  and  perhaps  par- 
ticularly to  those  resident  in  the  East,  the 
practical  retirement  of  England  from  Persia 
has  been  a  source  of  deeix-st  chagrin,  the 
more  so  that  apparently  they  can  neither 
understand  nor  explain  it.  The  sudden  sur- 
render of  privileges  which  have  been  centuries 
in  the  acquiring  and  of  influence  in  territory 
which  is  a  natural  outwork  of  the  In<lian  pos- 
sessions, suggests  a  radical  dejxirture  in  |)olicy, 
and  the  more  .strongly  the  more  it  is  considered 
a  gigantic  quid  pro  quo. 

And  so,  although  the  Cossack  halts  at  the 


boundary,  the  Russian  engineer  corps,  rapid, 
noi.sele.s.s,  furnishing  no  bulletins  of  its  prog- 
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DiTuion  uipcnnlrndcnt  ind  rnKinrcr  oi  Ihc  Indo-Eurnpciin  Tcle- 
(Hph  Comiany  w  ilh  inspeclion  and  rcfair  corps  going  over  the  lines 

rcss  save  to  headquarters,  goes  on  into  the 
Persian  country,  markinj;  out  the  way  for  the 
railroad  to  the  Gulf,  which  for  two  hundred 
years  has  been  Russia's  primary  «>hjective. 
In  st)me  directions,  on  her  own  soil,  the  tracks 


of  the  approaching  lines  have  already  been 
laid,  but  it  is  done  without  any  flourish  of 
trumjxrts,  and  the  regions  through  which  the 
routes  lie  are  remote  from  the  |xiths  of  gen- 
eral travel,  so  that  little  is  learned  of  the 
progress  made. 

It  is  necessary  to  believe  that  the  railroad 
line  from  Tiflis  to  Kars  will  connect,  sooner 
or  later,  with  the  road  through  Asia  Minor, 
for  which  concession  was  not  so  long  ago 
granted  by  the  INjrte.  Hy  way  of  Tiflis. 
Baku  and  the  Transcaspian  line  from  Krasno- 
V(xlsk,  b)-  Kars,  Khoi,  Tabriz  anil  Teheran,  or 
yet  again  by  another  line  which  has  been  sur- 
veyed direct ly  between  Tabriz  and  Haku, 
touching  the  coast  at  Astara,  the  termination 
of  the  Russian  land  bountlary,  Russia  will 
then  possess  unlimited  trans|X)rtation  to  the 
Trans-Siberian  line,  and  so  to  the  Pacific,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  jiossibly  more  im|)oriant 
approach  to  the  [joint  of  British  contact  below 
Herat.  In  the  labor  of  surrounding  India, 
Constantinople  is  not  forgotten.  Russia 
crowds  both  ways  and  all  ways. 

One  small  incident  in  connection  with  the 
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Asia  Minor  concession  shows  how  narrowly 
the  Russians  have  watched  developments  in 
the  East,  how  long  in  advance  they  have 
planned  the  steps  which  are  now  being  taken, 
and  with  what  nicety  they  have  sowed 
throughout  all  Asia  the  seed  from  which  they 
are  eventually  to  reap  such  a  stupendous 
harvest.  In  Trebizond  there  lived  a  Russian, 
who  held  the  billet  of  Consul  for  Riza,  a 
small  and  altogether  unimportant  seacoast 
village  some  leagues  away,  which  he  seldom 
visited.  In  1899  he  had  been  for  si-xteen 
years  in  Trebizond,  engaging  in  no  business, 
but  drawing  pay  as  consul  all  the  time,  living 
comfortably  and  in  good  neighborhood  with 
all  men,  and  in  no  wise  burdened  with  the 
duties  of  his  consulate.  He  had  served  in 
the  Russian  army,  in  which,  his  neighbors 
understood,  he  had  ranked  as  a  colonel  of  en- 
gineers. When  the  grant  for  the  German 
railroad  through  Mesopotamia  was  announced. 


as  the  first  fruits  of  Emperor  William's  pil- 
grimage to  the  East,  the  consul  at  Riza  sud- 
denly i>acked  up  and  started  for  the  interior, 
whence,  after  some  days,  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople and  then  to  Russia.  The  news 
that  followed  was  the  news  of  the  Russian 
concession.  The  consul  for  Riza,  colonel  of 
engineers,  had  merely  been  waiting  in  Trebi- 
zond quietly,  d  la  Russc,  for  sixteen  years, 
and  the  thing  he  had  been  put  there  to  wait 
for  had  hapjiened.  Such  instances  are  illum- 
inating. In  their  light  the  admission  by 
England,  at  last,  of  a  Russian  consul  to 
Bombay,  always  refused  hitherto,  takes  on  a 
new  meaning. 

But  whatever  the  ultimate  object,  it  seems 
beyond  question  that  the  opening  of  the  rich 
Persian  fields  to  trade  by  means  of  railroads 
and  wagon  roads  will  prove  their  regeneration. 
In  nothing  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
regimes  more  manifest  than  in  the  roads  on 
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the  two  sides  of  the  Aras  river.  In  the  Rus- 
sian territory  the  military  road,  running  south 
from  Akstafa,  is  superb,  and  is  still  in  process 


of  betterment,  down  as  far  as  the  rough  pass 
which  nature  has  cut  through  the  mountain 
chain  bordering  the  river.  There,  apjxirently 
of  purpose,  the  road-makers  ha\'e  stopped 
work,  and  the  way  through  the  cut,  running 
for  the  mo.st  jwrt  in  the  bed  of  a  turbulent 
stream,  is  at  some  sea.sons  wholly  imjiassable. 
Tu  the  traveler  that  is  a  foretaste  of  Persia. 
There  is  a  similar  gorge  on  the  Persian  side, 
after  which  one  comes  out  on  what  a  Persian 
is  content  to  call  a  highway.  It  is  broken  by 
land.slides,  creeks  and  irrigation  ditches,  and 
though  in  some  places  fairly  gtKxl  in  spite  of 
neglect,  is  for  a  great  jxirt  of  the  way  indis- 
tingui.shable  from  the  waste  of  mud,  gravel 
and  rock,  or  the  water  courses  through  which 
in  many  l(K:alities  it  runs. 

Persian  inactivity  in  the  matter  of  road 
building  is,  of  course,  due  in  great  measure  to 
national  jK)verty  and  inertia,  but  for  years, 
until  the  latest  understanding  with  Russia, 
there  entered  in,  also,  the  theory  upon 
which  the  Ottoman  government  has  so  stub- 
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bornly  refused  to  build  a  railroad  uniting  the 
Anatolian  to>vns  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  with 
Constantinople.  The  belief  of  the  Turk  is 
that  to  yield  to  the  long  demand  for  this  road, 
though  it  would  confessedly  give  new  imix.-tiis 
to  pbces  without  number,  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  along  the  littoral,  would 
in  the  end  be  to  furnish  a  means  for  Russian 
trfjops  s<ime  day  to  approach  Staniboul.  It 
was  this  same  dread  of  Russian  intrusion  that 
for  so  long  a  time  kept  the  Persians  from  re- 
storing the  r<xid  between  Resht  and  Teheran. 
The  appnxich  to  the  capital  from  the  north 
was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  the  most  insuffer- 
ably bad  ro;id  in  northern  I'er.sia,  but  here 
again  the  Russian  has  cleared  his  own  path- 
way. There  has  been  built  by  a  Russian 
company  a  first-cla.ss  high  road  in  place  of  the 
rude  and  sometimes  ab.solutely  impracticable 
track  with  which  the  Persians  had  long  been 
satisfied. 

This  road,  which  is  of  inestimable  imjxjrt- 
ance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Russia's  mastery 
of  the  Caspian,  so  far  as  ships  are  con- 


cerned, is  complete — a  Persian  may  not  float  a 
flag  there — traverses  the  titanic  Elburz  chain 
and  passes  through  the  historic  city  of  Kasvin, 
once  the  Persian  capital.    There  is  a  wealth 
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of  suggestion  in  its  form  of  construction  which 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  military  roads 
through  Georgia  and  Transcaucasia,  even  to 
the  rows  of  jwsts  along  the  embankments  and 
precipices  and  the  Russian  colors  on  the 
barriers. 

But  its  real  significance  is  clear  only  when 
attention  is  given  to  another  piece  of  road 
building,  accomplished  by  an  English  corpora- 


tion several  years  ago,  before  British  influence 
in  the  Shah's  country  had  become  a  memory. 
Among  the  concessions  which  Sir  Drummond 
Wolfe  obtained  for  Englishmen  was  that  of 
the  Persian  Road  Comjjany.  This  was  organ- 
ized, with  charter  rights,  for  the  building  of  a 
toll  road  from  Teheran  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  enterprise  was  financed  by 
the  Imix;rial  Bank  of  Persia,  another  of  Wolfe's 
creations.  Surveys  were  made  of  the  entire 
route,  and  the  road  actually  built  from  Teheran 
to  Kum,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  j^200,000  had  been 
exfjended,  but  the  Persians  rebelled  at  the 
I>ayment  of  tolls,  and  refused  to  use  the  road. 
The  cxix;nsivc  bridges  were  useless,  for  in  the 
Shah's  realm  time  is  the  cheaix;st  of  all  com- 
modities, and  the  natives,  when  the  streams 
were  flotxled,  waited  for  them  to  subside, 
usually  a  matter  of  only  two  or  three  days, 
rather  than  use  the  bridges.  The  Bank  still 
keeps  the  road  in  re|>air  in  hoi>c  of  selling  it. 
The  customer  is  at  hand,  and  waiting  for  the 
price  to  decline,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  English  trade  route  will  in  the  end  be- 
come a  Continuation  of  the  Rus.sian  highway 
from  Resht  to  Teheran,  and  then  be  com- 
pleted to  the  Gulf,  in  accordance  with  the 
original  plans  of  the  English  engineers. 

Indeed,  it  seems  reasonable  enough  to  doubt 
if  the  Imperial  Bank  itself,  which  started  with 
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such  brilliant  prospects,  will  survive  the  ten- 
sion tu  the  end  of  its  charter  term,  which  is 
ninety-nine  years.  Its  prerogatives,  like 
ever)'thing  else  that  is  English,  have  been 
materially  curtailed  since  the  Russians  ob- 
tained the  whip  hand.  Its  chief  support  was 
derived  from  lending  money  to  the  Persian 
go^^mment  at  interest  of  6fteen  per  cent., 
and  the  importation  of  silver  bullion  to  be 
struck  into  kratts  (the  commercial  unit  of 
value,  about  ten  cents)  in  Teheran.  That 
part  of  its  business  has  b<xn  withdra>\ii  since 
the  Russian  loan,  and  bank  is  not  allowed 
to  take  mortj^ofes  on  property.  It  conducts 
a  foreign  exchange,  and  has,  under  the  pro- 
viaons  of  its  charter,  a  monopoly  of  the  issur 
ance  of  \y3i\ycr  money.  This  currency  was 
made  the  means  of  an  attack  on  the  institu- 
tion about  two  years  ago,  which  only  chance 
prevented  from  resulting  disastrously  Tlic 
paper  issue  was  iniiu-striously  collected  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  it 
pre.sented  for  redemption  at  the  Bank's  branch 
in  Tabriz.  It  so  happened  that  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  silver  was  stored  in  the  vaults 
at  the  time,  preparatory  to  shipment,  and  the 
demand  for  specie  was  met.  Before  return- 
ing the  paper  to  circuktion,  the  Bank  officials 
improved  the  opportunity  to  stamp  it  "Pay- 
ableonly  in  Tabriz,"— or  Shi ra/.  di-  Teheran — 
a  certain  amount  for  each  branch  throughout 
the  kingdom.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
Russians  have  establi.shed  a  hetHguc  tic  pnts 
at  TcliL-nin,  to  which  a  tfreat  jxiit  (»l  tlu- 
Persian  business  is  bcm;.;  diverted,  and 
branches  of  which  are  to  be  started  in  other 
cities  in  competition  with  the  Kngji.sh  Cf)ncerns. 

It  is  in  such  and  divers  ways  tliat  the  Rus- 
sian power  is  sinking  its  roots  deeper  and 
decfxir  into  Persian  soil,  It  i.s  never  demon- 
strative, but  it  is  never  idle.  A  single  memo- 
randum concerning  the  kingdom's  financial 
condition  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Russia's 
present  pLm  of  acquisition  can  be  pursued 
unlii  the  swallowing  of  Persia  is  complete, 
and,  given  adequate  resources,  it  should 
not  take  so  loni^,  either.  The  tem|x)rary 
relief  which  is  afforded  by  the  loans  can- 
not turn  back  the  tide  which  has  so  rapidly, 
(if  late  vear.s,  been  rutting;  away  the  fin- 
ancial underpinning  of  Persia.  Under  the 
stunulus  of  the  principal  loan  before  referred 
to,  the  kran  advanced  in  \'alue  to  forty-si.x,  to 
the  ixnmd  sterling ;  but  it  shortly  fell  again 
to  fiiiy-tme,  and  the  Shah,  attended  by  his 


doctors  and  ministers  and  wives,  and  5,000 
other  of  his  subjects  as  far  as  the  bortler, 
started  for  St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  military  arm  of  the  Persian  estal> 
lishment,  as  in  nearly  all  else,  Russian  in- 
fluence has  become  paramount.  The  Hun- 
garian drill  officers,  who  for  yt*ars  ha\  e  been 
employed  to  control  the  organization,  equip- 
ment and  training  of  Persian  troops,  have 
gradually  been  displaced  to  make  room  for 
Russians,  thus  ensuring  perfect  cognizance, 
at  least,  of  what  war  force  the  Shah  has  at 
his  dispcsal.  The  effect  of  the  exchange  is 
plain.  The  Ilunfrarians  nrfrrmized  infantry; 
the  new  regiments  now  forming  are  cavalry, 
and  cavahry  that  might  be  transmuted  into 
Rtissinn  in  a  day,  so  far  as  dress  or  tactics 
are  concerned.  The  commanding  officers,  in 
many  of  them,  hold  rank  in  the  Russian 
army;  the  uniform  is  the  uniform  of  the 
Cossack ;  the  weapons — and  1  liave  examined 
several  <fA  them  in  the  possesstcm  of  pickets 
and  patrd  riders  along  the  roads  of  Persia — 
are  chiefly  the  product  of  Ru.ssian  armories. 

Again,  observe  the  Kurds.  The  hardest 
problem  with  which  Persia  has  had  to  deal, 
since  Russia's  su|i])rcssioh  of  the  man-stealing 
Turkomans,  has  been  the  restraint  of  these 
Western  border  men,  who  are  a  continue 
men.iee  to  I'ersi.m  ]Haci-,  \o  enterprise  of 
any  moment  can  be  begun  by  the  Persian 
government  without  assuianoe  in  advance  that 
during  the  time  required  for  it  the  Kurds  will 
be  quiet.  Nobocly  has  ever  suhfhied  thoMj 
reckless  warriors  \  et,  tluju^h  many  Imvc  tried 
it.  It  is  a  tasi<  11(1  Persian  general  would  un- 
dertake ^dailly.  I'iie  Russian  is  bec;inning  to 
go  another  way  about  it.  He  will  use  them. 
Indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some  ways 
he  has  used  theni  ah  ead) .  When  the  Shah, 
after  repealed  visitations  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  corresponding  periods  <rf  royal  extrava- 
gance in  Paris,  was  perilously  near  having 
worn  out  his  wclrnmc  in  Europe  and  still  de- 
clared that  hi  li.ul  no  apixlile  l«n  going  home, 
there  came  eut  <»f  Persia,  where  Russian 
a'^encies  are  in  plenty,  a  most  timely  and 
eifective  rejxjrt  that  the  Kurds,  though  they 
had  promised  to  abide  peaceably  in  their 
mouMi  lins  until  the  Shah's  junket  should  be 
over,  were  making  ready  for  an  uprising. 
The  Shah  promptly  (xicked  up  and  started 
home,  for  this  was  about  the  most  disconcert- 
ing news  he  could  receive.  Nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  Kurdish  uprising  since.    It  was 
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remarked,  afterward,  that  this  was  only  one  of 
Russia's  manifold  ways.  It  is  thus,  jK'acefully, 
l)landly,  but  relentlessly  and  with  the  Biblical 
••  wisdom  of  the  serpent,"  by  skilful  utiliza- 
tion of  the  native  elements,  as  well  as  by  the 
introduction  of  new  forces,  that  a  Russian 
leaven  is  bein^  distributed  throughout  the  en- 
tire Persian  loaf.  The  murmuring  of  the 
vanquished  in  the  countries  the  Russian  has 
overcome  is  never  wholly  stilled  ;  the  prophecy 
of  revolt  is  continuous,  but  the  Coss;»ck  is  a 
sedative  of  wondrous  efficacy.  The  Russian 
knows  the  peoples  he  holds  sway  over,  and 


man.iges  them  as  no  other  can,  for  their  blo<^)d 
is  in  him.  His  hand  is  heavy  on  the  recalci- 
trant, his  large.ss  and  his  trade  are  always  in 
the  van  of  his  progress,  and  his  transporta- 
tion sy.stems  are  crowded  forward  with  a  swift- 
ness that  makes  the  rest  of  the  world  wonder. 
He  conciliates  native  agencies  at  every  step 
of  the  way.  There  are  Mohammetlans  and 
Armenians  serving  in  his  border  regiments. 
He  wants  Geok  Tepe  to  be  forgotten.  He  is 
mindful  of  the  admonition  of  Paul  I.;  he 
"  remembers  that  he  is  only  at  war  with  the 
English,  and  is  the  friend  of  all  who  do  not 


RUSSIA'S  AUV.WCE  OS  INDIA 

The  cre»rrnt-«la)icil  innlnri  which  Kuuia  has  no  lofiR  b«n  ctCab1i»)unK  aroumi  IndU  has  b«i»  trutchally  t«1cndrd,  fwith  on  cji»l  »nd  <»r»». 
Within  Ihe  i>»\t  three  vc»r»— \in<  t  (he  Kuviiani  cuanintml  ihc  I'cmijn  lo,in— Miiscoriir  l  oiitiol  Iua  ^ulvuiccd  Iriini  the  Canjiijii  It.  the  Arabian  Sea. 
Pcnia  ii  heavily  mort)^KC<l.  an<l.  l>y  virtue  n(  conccsiioni  nuiic  under  these  oblications,  the  ku»iian  eni;itieer»  liave  ^luut  ton>i>lcled  surveys  for 
a  nel-work  ol  railnvs  thiiHiKhuul  the  northern  and  western  |art  o(  t]»e  .Sliah's  kingdom,  connettinft  all  Kuuia,  all  Siheria  and  llie  l';irifii  itMil 
with  both  the  head  and  the  JimjI  ol  the  Persian  Oull.  and  wlh  the  railrrarfs  »<H)n  to  be  constructed  eastward  out  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Russian 
outpost  in  the  AlghanitUn  riirecliiin  is  within  a  day's  joumer  of  Herat.  Troops  and  munilicjns  of  war  are  there.  "  The  key  of  India  "  may  he 
iciicd  by  Russia  when  site  will.  On  Ihc  eastern  end  ul  lite  crescent,  in  China  and  Oirca,  Russian  demands  for  lerritury  or  special  rights  (trow  loo 
npidly  tu  be  kept  tnik  ol. 
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give  them  heip.*'   The  Chinese  episode  is 

ek>quent  upon  that  score.  He  "assures  men 
<»f  the  friendship  of  Russia."  He  annihilates 
memories;  he  weans  |>eoples  from  regrets. 
He  plays  x\[>on  their  vanity  until  it  is  trans- 
muted into  loyaltA  :  he  grafts  upon  his  already 
conglomerate  sjxiech  somethmg  of  the  lan- 
guage <A  the  conquered,  and  the  next  genera- 
tion speaks  with  the  tongue  of  Moscow.  In 
brief,  he  finds  a  barbarian,  and  moving  on  in 
the  prosecution  ci  his  eternal  pur|x>se,  leaves 
a  Rus.sian.  That  is  what  he  has  been  doing 
ill  Cnurasia  nnd  Transcaucasia,  as  well  as  on 
tile  tar  side  of  the  Caspian,  and  that,  reason- 
ably assuming  that  England  will  not  tntrrf*.  rc 
strongly  to  block  his  progress  to  the  South,  is 
wliat  he  will  ultimately  do  in  all  of  Persia ; 
what  that  will  mean,  in  the  struggle  which  is 


bound  to  come  some  day,  the  map  shows. 
The  Russian  be]ie\-es  in  his  mission.  He 
is  unsparing,  not  always  eloquent  of  the 
spirit  of  Peace  Congresses,  but  his  engines  of 
war  are  bound  to  become  the  instruments  of 
a  cleaner  and  more  progressive  civiliz^ition,  in 
Persia,  at  least,  when  the  prmiary  purp<:)se  ot 
conquest  shall  have  been  serv^.  That  he 
a.'^lMres  to  the  possession  of  all  Asia  there 
sei  nis  no  longer  any  room  fo/  doubt.  There 
at  e  great  obstacles  in  his  path ;  he  removes 
them.  He  has  one  way  in  Manchuria,  an- 
other in  Iran.  But  he  is  btiiUlinf^  warships  as 
fast  us  he  i.s  taking  up  land  m  Asia.  He  an- 
thofs  them  now  in  Port  Arthur;  next  in 
Bushire  and  Bender  Abbas.  How  sotm  will 
the  searchlights  of  his  cruisers  sweep  the 
harbors  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  ? 


ACTUAL  RURAL  INDEPENDENCE 

A  TYPICAU  WELL-ORGANIZED.  SMALL  FARM  IN  THE  CEN- 

WEST,  WHKUK  KIKCTKIcn^.  MnKKKN  MACIirNKkV 
AND  GOOD  MANAGEMENT  HAVE  WORKED  PERHAPS  THE 
GREATEST  REVOLUTION  SINCE  THE  DAYS  OP  ABRAHAM 

BY 

WALTER  E,  ANDREWS 


To  show  the  nKxlem  organization  of 
agriculture  under  the  best  conditions 
in  a  well-developed  comniunity  in 
one  of  the  central  States,  I  take  the  actual 
instance  of  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Russell  is  a 
farmer  who  owns  eighty  acres  of  land  and 
makes  a  specialty  of  dairyiii;,' and  fruit  raisiiiL,". 
Of  course  he  hires  a  man  and  his  wife  by  the 
year ;  gives  them  a  neat,  separate  tenant- 
house,  and  pays  them  $300  a  year  in  cash  for 
their  services.  An  electric  car  line  nnis  past 
the  larm  to  a  gootl  market  town,  about  tour 
miles  away.  A  creamery  and  canning  factory 
is  reached  by  this  same  trolley  route 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  whir-r, 
whir  r  goes  an  automatic  electric  alarm  in  the 
tenant  house.  The  hired  man  gets  up  and 
hurries  to  the  big  barn.  H  e  feeds  and  grooms 
the  cows  and  cleans  out  the  stalls.  Then  the 
proprietor  arrives  in  time  to  help  at  the  milk- 
ing. Bf'th  men  wash  their  hands  and  put  im 
clean  white  duck  suits  used  only  when  they 
milk. 


The  milk  i;iies  to  a  neat  milk-room  adjoin- 
ing the  barn  and  is  fed  into  a  centrifugal 
cream  separator  operated  by  electric  power 
derived  from  the  trollev  line  A  ttmrh  on  a 
lever  and  the  little  motor  hums  merrily.  Al- 
most before  you  know  it  the  separator  has 
whirled  all  the  cream  out  of  the  fresh  milk 
into  the  shipping  cans ;  while  the  skim  milk 
—  still  warm  and  appetizing  —  is  ready  for 
feeding  to  cahes  and  pIgS. 

The  filled  cream  cans  are  !  1  1  < d  to  a 
wire  carrier,  which  spins  theni,  by  toice  of 
gravity,  direct  to  the  trolley  platform  on  the 
road.  In  n  few  minutes  a  trollev  car  comes 
along,  with  a  freight  car  attached,  stops  ut  the 
platform,  takes  the  cans  on  board,  and  then 
whirls  away  with  them  to  the  creamery.  The 
freight  charges  are  but  a  few  cents  (which  are 
collected  weekly)  and  the  empty  cans  are  re- 
turned later  in  the  day  free  of  charge.  Mr. 
Ku>sell  en'ilited  In'  the  crenmery  witli  •<o 
niucli  cream  anil  on  settlement  day  he  receives 
a  check  in  payment. 
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Thus  the  milldii^  is  done  ai^  the  cream  is 

on  its  way  to  market  before  Mrs.  Russell  is  out 
of  bed.  She  dws  not  have  to  bother  with 
*•  setting  "  the  milk  in  pans,  or  with  ripening 
or  churning  the  cream.  She  is  no  longer  a 
slave  to  milk-pans  and  churns ;  and  the  old 
unsatisfactory  way  of  "  trading  out  "  the  but- 
ter at  a  local  grocery  store  is  done  away  with 
entirely.    Butter  nr  cream  now  means  rnsh. 

The  cows,  instead  of  pickmg  a  poor  living 
from  uncertain  pastures,  are  stabled  in  clean 
stalls,  enol  in  sutnmer  ,  warm  in  winter,  and 
always  well  ventilated.  Instead  of  "guess- 
work feeding,"  they  are  given  a  scientific 
ratitni  exactly  adapted  tO  their  needs. 

A  windmill,  a  tvibiihr  well,  and  a  tank  sup- 
plies pure  u-atcr  jut  barn,  house,  lawn  and 
milk-room.  The  windmill  has  an  automatic 
governor  which  stops  nr  starts  pumping  ac- 
cording to  the  necd.s  of  the  big  storage  tank. 
There  is  fresh  water  before  each  cow  con- 
stantly, regulated  b\  an  automatic  watering 
device.  The  stable  floor  is  of  cement,  and  is 
flushed  clean  with  the  hose  twice  a  day.  The 
stable  walls  glisten  with  whitewash,  and  every- 
thini^  is  as  neat  and  clean  as  it  once  was  dirty 
and  unluiy.    Dairying  in  now  a  science. 

The  cows  arc  fed  various  grains  and  large 
quantities  nf  ensila.L;e  the  latter  from  a  bi;^ 
round  silo  holdmg  200  or  more  tons  of  suc- 
culent, preserved  corn-fodder.  Com  is  planted 
and  fertilized  with  the  aid  of  s[xcial  machinery, 
worked  with  a  "  riding  "  cultivator,  and  cut 
by  horse^power.  Not  a  single  clip  from  an 
old-fashioned  hoe  is  recjuired,  and  the  operator 
rides  comfortably  at  his  work  with  a  sun- 
awning  rigged  up  over  his  head.  One  man 
and  team  can  now  do  the  work  of  many  men, 
and  do  it  better  The  man  with  the  hoe  has 
become  the  man  with  the  horses. 

And  it  is  much  the  same  with  fruit  or  other 
farm  prtxlucts.  The  t^riunid  is  ]ilowcd  with  a 
sulky  plow,  or  torn  to  pieces  with  a  sharj)  disc 
harrow.  Whether  plowing  or  harrowing,  the 
ojjcrator  rides  or  walks  as  he  chooses; 
machine  and  team  do  the  work. 

The  trees  are  systematically  sprayed  by  a 
system  of  compressed  air  operated  by  power 
obtained  from  a  waj^on's  moving  wlui!s 
One  man  drives  the  team,  and  two  oiiicr  men 
hold  the  noKzles  and  send  the  fine  spray  ex- 
actly where  needed.  The  pn iportirms  and 
ingredients  of  ilie  \  irious  spraying  mixtures 
have  been  exactly  determined  by  scientific 
experiment.   Injurious  insects  and  fungus 


diseases  are  thus  combated  rapidly  and  suc- 
cessfully. 

When  the  fruit  is  ready  to  market  it  is 
taken  to  Mr.  Russell's  packing-house,  and. 
there  "sorted"  by  an  ingenious  machine 
grader  into  three  or  four  grades  or  sizes. 
After  being  carefully  packed,  the  various 
grades  are  stenciled  for  shipment.  Toward 
nif^ht  a  trolley-car  takes  the  day's  gathering 
direct  to  its  destination— canning  factory, 
steamboat  dock,  or  commission  man.  Checks 
for  .sales  cimie  back  promptly  by  mail. 

There  is  a  telephone  in  the  barn  and  in 
both  houses,  connecting  the  farm  with  town 
and  neighbors.  Mr.  Russell,  like  any  other 
merchant,  has  an  "office"  of  his  own  at  his 
place  of  busines.s — the  farm.  lie  lakes  one 
or  two  daily  newspapers,  which  reach  him 
promptly  by  rural  mail  carrier,  and  he  keeps 
constantly  informed  on  market  conditions. 
Every  day  he  telephones  to  his  commission 
man,  or  to  jnivate  customers,  or  to  the  can- 
ning factory,  and  he  makes  definite  arrange- 
ments about  shipments  and  sales.  Each  day's 
bunncss  is  r^^lated  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing conditions ;  not  a  single  consignment  is 
sent  off  blindly.  You  will  tind  no  suspicion 
of  "pig  in  a  poke"  about  Mr.  Russell's 
methods. 

He  keeps  a  simple  set  ot  b<x)ks,  and  he 
knows  at  the  end  <^  each  year  just  how  he 
stands.  He  works  hard,  Init  not  in  the  way 
his  father  worked.  He  directs  the  machinery, 
whereas  his  fother  was  the  machinery  itself ; 
he  farms  with  brains  instead  of  hands ;  he 
rides  a  good  .saddle-horse  about  his  place, 
whereas  his  father  was  ritlden  by  his  work. 

Now  take  a  look  into  the  snug  farm  house, 
and  what  do  you  see  Th<Te  are  new  books 
and  magazines,  pictures,  and  damty  turni.sh- 
ings.  There  is  a  piano  in  the  parlor,  and  a 
bicvcle  or  two  on  the  back  porch.  Everything 
looks  comfortable,  cosy  and  attractive,  with- 
out attempt  at  style  or  show.  The  chairs  are 
intended  to  sit  on,  and  the  old  hair-cloth  sola 
is  now  a  genuine  lounging  place. 

In  winter  the  house  is  heated  by  a  hot- 
watt  r  lui nice  in  the  cellar;  and  ventilation  is 
injured  b\  open  fireplaces.  In  the  kitchen 
there  is  a  nuKiern  range ;  and  in  the  cellar 
you  will  find  a  refrigerator.  Electric  lights 
are  everywhere  in  the  house,  on  the  porch, 
in  the  barn.  The  trolley  line  furnishes  the 
current,  of  course.  Thanks  to  windmill  and 
tank,  good  water  is  on  tap  wherever  needed — 
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hot  or  cold.  And,  if  you  fancy  a  bath,  you 
will  find  the  Russell  bathroom  as  convenient 
as  your  own  in  the  city.  v 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  family  attend  the 
high  school  in  the  town;  the  troiiey  line 
making  a  special  sdiod-niate  of  two  cents  for 
the  round  trip.  Church  and  entertainments 
are  liberally  patronized,  for  modern  farm  life 
— ^thanks  to  the  trolley — ^is  no  longer  isolated. 

Once  each  day  (Sundays  excepted),  Uncle 
Sam's  rural  carrier  brings  the  mail  to  the 
farni-house,  and  it  is  hoped  he  will  soon  bring 
in  addition  the  btest  govemtnent  weancbec 


forecast.  He  sells  stamps,  money  orders, 
and  takes  letters  and  packages  for  mailing. 
Often,  too,  he  docs  little  errands  for  people 
who  care  to  yny  for  the  favor. 

Do  the  boys  and  girls  leave  this  sort  of 
farm  ?  No  I  They  compare  their  home  com* 
forts,  and  their  parents'  successful,  peaceful 
life,  with  what  they  sec  in  the  town,  and  are 
contented. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Russell  is  the  most  inde- 
pendent man  in  the  world.  He  has  really 
achieved  the  independence  that  has  so  long 
been  talked  about  in  oonnectkm  with  fanning. 


JAMES  J.  HILL 

THE   DEVELOPMENT  AND   THE   CHARACTBRISTtCS   OF  THE 

MAN  WHO  WORKFD  OUT  TffE  TR,\NSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  NORTHWEST  —  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  AND  INTEREST  OF 
HIS  TKANSCONTtNENTAL  STEAMSHIP  AND  RAILROAD  SYSTEM 

BY 

MARY  C.  BLOSSOM 


FORTY-FIVE  years  ago  there  went 
into  the  great  new  country  of  Minne- 
sota a  young  Scotch-Irish  farmer 
from  Canada.  He  was  the  sixteenth  of  his 
name  in  direct  line  of  tlcscciit,  luirdy  and 
alert.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the  strag- 
glini^  village  of  St.  Paul  he  became  eheck- 
clerk  and  caretaker  of  freight  at  the  steam- 
boat lanfling. 

At  that  time  there  was  not  a  mile  of  rail- 
road in  the  state  or  to  the  west  of  it.  There 
was  a  traffic  in  fur  carried  on  under  the  most 
primitive  conditions.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Trailing  Company  had  for  many  years  been 
the  source  of  a  large  and  important  carrying 
trade  from  the  northwest  territories  of  Britidt 
America  The  year's  catch  of  peltries  was 
collected  at  the  company's  trading  post.  Fort 
Garry,  now  Winnipeg,  and  was  sent  in  carts 
when  the  spring  came  to  St.  Paul. 

In  1862  the  first  ten  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  state  were  finished  with  great  effort.  It 
ran  from  the  levee  in  St.  Paul  to  the  riverside 
in  St.  Anthony,  and  was  known  as  the  St 
Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad,  of  which  Mr.  Hill 
later  became  the  agent.  It  was  then  that  he 
noticed  that  a  jXKjr  quality  of  wo<xl  for  fuel 
was  broiight  into  town.    He  made  a  contract 


with  the  railroad  to  haul  the  better  wood  that 
he  cut;  and  he  thus  founded  the  North- 
western Fuel  Company,  which  still  exists. 

.After  the  civil  war  tlie  railway  crawled 
northward  and  westward,  anti  the  trail  ot  the 
Red  River  carts  became  shortened  more  and 
more.  Mr.  Hill  clearly  di.scerncd  the  gjcat 
resources  and  possibilities  of  the  Red  River 
country — Western  Minnesota  and  Eastern 
Dakota.  The  necessity  of  a  .steamboat  line 
on  the  Red  River  of  the  North  became  a|> 
parent — no  sooner  planned  than  executetl. 
Mr.  Hill  came  East,  contracted  for  his  boilers 
and  machinery,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
built  his  riat-bottomed  steamer  called  "The 
Sdkirk/'  which  in  the  summer  of  1870  b^^n 
to  run  between  W^innipeg  and  the  head  of 
navigation.  Soon  the  rival  line  operated  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  saw  its  advantage 
in  a  con.solidation. 

There  is  no  record  of  an  enterprise  nf  Mr. 
Hill's  in  which  he  has  not  succeeded.  In  his 
enterprises,  of  course,  he  uses  the  same 
npfcnts  that  others  use.  hut  with  a  sense  of 
proix>rtion  and  with  a  concentration  ot  utility 
that  makes  his  powv  reach  twice  as  far  and 
accompUsh  twice  as  much  as  most  other  men. 
The  "  Selkirk,"  and  a  line  of  stages  connected 
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with  it,  formed  the  first  regular  means  of 
communication  between  VVmnipeg  and  the 
outer  world.  The  same  year,  1872,  Mr.  Hill 
consolidated  his  transj)firtalion  Interests  with 
tho.se  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  tormuig 
the  Red  River  Transportation  Company. 
The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  now  reached 
the  western  boundary  o£  the  state  at  Breck- 
enridge. 

While  Mr.  Hill  was  managing  this  Red 
Ri\cr  Steaniboat  ser\-ice,  his  frequent  trips 
between  St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg  were  not  ull 
taken  by  boat.  Sometimes  they  were  made 
in  the  dear!  of  winter  over  the  snow.  He 
would  take  a  sled,  four  or  five  dogs,  food  for 
the  dogs,  and  pemmican  for  himself,  and 
travel  for  days,  slcrpiti;;  liki.-  tin-  l-lsqiiiniaux 
among  his  dc^s  at  night.  Once  he  journeyed 
eighty  miles  in  one  day.  Once,  too,  when 
traveling  in  another  way,  he  had  a  buriy 
Kri-nt'liman  as  companion,  and  by  some  means 
tlu.s  man  dislocated  his  .shoulder  and  suffered 
great  pain.  Mr.  Hill  tied  him  to  the  wheel  of 
the  cart,  and  by  an  ingenious  contrivance 
forced  the  shoulder  into  its  place,  and  the 
man  pursued  his  journey  in  comparative  com* 
fort.    In  these  vcai  s  of  hard  work  Mr  Hill 

Sew  rich  in  observation  and  experience  and 
in  resource ;  he  learned  the  Northwest 
country  to  its  h«irt,  and  dreamed  of  a  great 
trans|x)rtatiun  line  that  should  open  its  wealth 
to  the  world. 

He  became  jiosse.ssed  by  this  idea;  on  the 
street,  at  the  club,  wherever  he  met  men,  he 
buttonholed  them  and  talked  of  a  great  road 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Northwest, 
until  even  his  friends  were  worn  out  with 
hearing.  It  is  told  of  him  at  this  period,  that 
while  watclung  for  several  nights  by  the  sick 
bed  of  a  friend,  he  would  hiok  into  the  fire, 
sing  Scotch  songs  and  tell  Scotch  stories,  re- 
verting ever  and  again  to  his  beloved  project, 
and  talking  into  the  night  oblivious  of  time, 
until  he  wns  sent  home  lenvini;;  his  friends 
with  doubts  of  his  entire  sanity. 

For  several  years  the  St.  Paul  and  I^cific 
system  of  railroad.s,  consisting  of  437  miles 
of  completed  track,  was  in  bad  condition. 
It  was  mortgaged,  the  roadbed  was  not  good, 
the  time  was  one  of  great  dejiression  in  the 
financial  world,  the  stockholders,  mostly  Hol- 
land capitalists,  were  weary  with  delay  and 
misfortune.  Because  of  his  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  region  that  he  knew  .so  well, 
Mr.  Hill  tormetl  a  syndicate  of  five  persons 


which  sr>on  gained  jmssession  of  the  road,  and 
in  June,  1879,  the  .system  was  consolidated 
into  a  single  ownership  as  the  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota &  Manitoba  Railroad  Company.  The 
task  was  not  an  easy  one ;  the  untiring  indus- 
try and  foresight  of  the  moving  spirit  were 
ta.xed  to  the  utmost.  At  a  time  when  he  was 
striving  to  complete  a  certain  piece  of  road  in 
order  not  to  lose  the  land  grant,  he  worked 
night  and  day,  personally  supervising  the  con- 
st! uetion,  laying  the  ties  under  most  adverse 
cuu(,!iliuns,  ajui  getting  the  water  out  of  the 
way  as  best  he  could.  The  service  of  a  friend 
whi^  labored  with  him  unceasingly  in  this  hour 
of  need  has  never  been  forgotten.  To  crown 
their  efforts  the  road  was  completed  two  days 
before  the  ap|X)inted  time. 

Later  it  was  extended  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
traversing  vast  tracts  of  land  without  human 
haMtation.  1'he  track  was  well  laid  but  the 
stations  were  often  only  freight  cars,  remote 
from  one  another,  and  remote  from  other 
human  settlements.  Dismal  predictions  were 
made,  but  not  for  a  moment  did  the  unflinch- 
ing courage  and  purpose  of  tlie  leader  waver. 
The  Cascade  Mountains  were  rich  in  lumber 
of  a  ^^rowtli  so  large  as  to  be  nsefiil  f^r  pur- 
poses not  previously  jwssible  for  single  trees. 
Some  of  the  trees  had  gained  four  to  five  hun* 
dretl  rings,  proving  them  to  have  been  large 
when  Columbus  discovered  America.  Coal 
fields  were  discovered,  and  a  branch  road  car- 
ried their  product  for  the  use  of  the  main  line. 
Settle  tnents  were  formed  for  preparing  the 
luml)er  tor  .shipment;  and  Mr.  HiH  was  all 
along  the  line,  giving  words  of  practical  ad- 
vice to  newcomers,  telling  them  the  kind  of 
stock  that  they  ought  to  keej),  and  how  to  get 
it,  and  what  to  feed  it,  and  giving  them  many 
other  bits  of  practical  assistance.  While  the 
work  was  going  on  through  this  region,  Mr. 
Hill  rode  over  the  rough  mountain  roads  on 
horseback,  deciding  problems  of  tunnels  and 
the  like  He  knows  the  cost  of  a  Inidge  as 
well  as  his  engineers,  and  more  than  once  he 
has  torn  up  specifications  and  saved  money 
by  using  his  own  plans.  One  reason  why  the 
road  has  held  its  own  while  others  tailed,  is 
that  before  putting  it  into  operation  he  spent 
$5,000,000  in  grading  It  was  Mr  Hill  wh«i 
taught  the  workers  in  the  lumber  country  to 
alternate  the  thick  and  thin  ends  of  the 
shingle  so  as  to  make  flat,  square  packages, 
and  thus  eeonomize  space  in  the  cars  He  is 
sometimes  called  exacting  with  the  employees 
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of  the  road.  It  is  because  the  work  must  be 
done  the  best  \vjLy ;  and,  when  a  division 
sii[x  rintendent  is  not  packing  his  freight  to 
the  best  advantage,  he  is  not  retained  because 
he  is  a  nice  old  man,  but  hi.s  place  is  taken  by 
a  man  who  can  load  cars  well.  In  some  cases 
it  may  not  seem  sufTicicnt  consideration  of  the 
individual,  but  great  forces  often  do  not  con- 
sider individuals. 

There  is  nothing  that  Mr.  Hill  feels  more 
keenly  than  his  resp^nsibihty  to  his  stt>ck- 
holders.  Before  the  |)anic  of  1893,  $30,000,- 
000  had  been  provided  by  Mr.  HiU  for  the 
roa<! ;  and  when  the  financial  crash  came,  as 
this  money  was  not  in  use,  Mr.  Hiil  lent  it  to 
relieve  the  strain,  saved  many  men  from  ruin, 
and  helped  tn  preserve  confidence.  There 
are  two  old  ladies  in  New  Hampshire  who 
had  put  $10,000  into  the  Manitoba  road ;  and 
to  this  day  Mr.  Hill  says  to  the  st(x:kholders 
at  the  meetings :  "  We  still  keep  faith  with 
the  old  ladies."  The  confidence  felt  in  him 
by  Eurojiean  investors  is  profound.  He  and 
Lord  Roberts  are  close  friends,  and  all  of 
Lord  Roberts'  possessions  beside  his  camp- 
bed  and  his  uniform  and  his  recent  grants  by 
I'arliament  are  invested  in  the  Great  Northern 
railroad. 

The  first  year  the  road  was  in  operation, 

1890,  trade  was  paralyzed,  the  competition 
was  great,  and  the  country  along  the  route 
was  yet  unsettled ;  but  the  mind  which  had 
planned  the  great  enterprise  had  provided  for 
its  success.  The  officers  of  flur  mad  offered 
to  have  their  salaries  cut  down,  Mr,  Hill  re- 
ceiving none;  and  reductions  were  made, 
ranging  fmrn  large  sums  dtnvn  tit  ten  cents 
a  day  from  some  of  the  employees.  When 
to,ooo  men  receive  ten  cents  less  a  day  the 
saving  amounts  to  a  c<msiderable  sum. 

To  ship  valuable  lumber  eastward  was 
an  excellent  plan ;  but  to  send  empty  cars 
after  it  was  out  of  the  question;  so  Mr.  Hill 
concei\crl  the  idea  of  shipping  g^ain  for  the 
Japanese  steamers  to  carry  to  the  Orient, 
,  An  agent  was  sent  to  China  and  Japan  to  find 
c>ut  what  the  co.st  of  wheat  must  be  to  com- 
pete with  rice,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
Japanese  Navigation  Company,  the  third 
largest  steamship  com{)any  in  the  world,  be- 
gan to  carry  large  .shipments  of  grain  to 
China  and  japan.  This  was  a  foresighted 
piece  of  work  surely.  These  boats  were  soon 
found  to  he  ina<lequate  for  the  shipment  of 
the  gram,  lumber,  cotte>n,  steel  rails,  tobacco 


and  silver  which  soon  became  a  part  of  our 
exports  to  the  Orient,  Two  large  new 
steamers  are  therefore  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction at  New  London  for  the  Oriental 
trade.  The)  each  carry  20,000  tons  of 
freight,  and  draw  thirty-six  feet  of  water. 
They  are  680  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and 
their  height  to  the  top  of  the  bridge  is  as 
great  as  a  six  story  building. 

The  question  of  docks  for  these  large 
steamers  was  the  next  that  came  up.  Seattle, 
the  western  terminus  of  the  road,  is  built  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  which  continues  to  slope 
very  gradually  under  the  water.  Moreover, 
there  is  in  the  water  a  very  destructive 
mollusk  called  the  teredo  or  shipworm,  which 
htirrows  into  wood  and  soon  destroys  every 
kind  of  timber.  The  fertile  brain  of  Mr. 
Hill  met  this  difficulty  also.  He  caused 
thousands  of  tons  of  brush  which  the  teredo 
cannot  penetrate,  to  be  carried  and  dumped 
into  the  water  in  two  sections,  leaving  a 
channel  between.  Then  the  channel  was 
found  not  to  be  deep  enough  ;  so  out  of  tlrs 
a  huge  hydrauhc  pump  removed  the  nnid  and 
gravel  and  forced  them  into  the  brush,  mak- 
ing quite  a  compact  mass.  Then  crc<)soted 
piles,  prepared  by  a  very  expetuiive  process, 
were  found  to  be  impervious  to  the  dreaded 
teredo,  and  were  driven  outside  the  brush  and 
gravel.  In  this  way  a  depth  of  forty-six  feet 
of  water  has  been  provide<l  for  the  great 
steamers  when  they  shall  begin  their  work. 

The  orii^'inal  437  miles  of  completed  roati  of 
which  Mr.  Hill  took  charge  as  manager,  now 
number  as  the  Great  Northern  System,  6,000 
miles  In  1883  he  became  president  of  the 
company.  Wliile  other  trans-continental  roads 
have  collapsed  and  gone  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers, the  Great  Northern  has  never  once 
defaulted  the  interest  on  its  bonds  or  passed  a 
dividend.  The  road  extends  from  Puget 
Sound  to  St.  Paul,  or  during  the  seascm  of 
navigation  to  Duluth  and  Sui)erior,  where  it 
connects  for  Buffalo  with  its  own  two  most 
luxurious  steamers.  A  fleet  of  six  freight 
vessels  are  added  to  the.sc  The  grain  .ships 
moving  through  the  "Soo"  give  that  canal 
rank  over  the  Suez  in  point  of  tonnage. 

In  developing  this  great  scheme  of  his  life, 
the  plan  has  increased  enormously  in  the  pro 
ccss.  Besides  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
great  fortune,  it  luw  in  its  fulfilment  o|)cned 
a  very  rich  and  vast  new  countrv.  reached  nut 
to  new  markets  for  many  American  products, 
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and  brought  benefit  to  fp-eat  numbers  of 
people.  All  along  the  line  of  his  road  he  has 
encouraged  the  most  diversified  and  produc* 
t\vc  farmin^j,  rind  he  has  introduced  new 
methods  iinti  iabur-suvin^  devices.  He  has 
placed  5,000  head  of  blooded  stock  in  the 
hands  <if  fiirnu  i  s  at  liis  own  exjicnsc,  aiul  his 
owii  farm  ot  35,000  acres  at  Crookston,  Minn., 
furnishes  an  iUustration  of  model  fann* 
ing  under  the  very  Ixst  conditions.  The 
North  Oaks  farm  of  5,500  acres,  about  ten 
miles  from  St.  Paul,  is  the  scene  of  Mr.  Hill's 
favorite  recreation.  There  is  a  simple  farm- 
hou.se  there  where  his  (liu:;hters  uitli  uiu- 
servant  or  none,  and  play  at  l<eeping  house. 
There  are  seven  lakes  on  this  farm,  and  a 
iiumlxr  of  huil(lin;:,'s,  stables,  greenhouses,  a 
perfectly  appointed  dairy,  a  bowling  alley,  a 
boathouse,  and  houses  for  the  workmen.  On 
an  i.»»land  on  one  of  the  lakes  tliere  i>  a  herd 
of  elk,  and  in  another  pasture  Mr.  Hill  is  pre- 
servmg  a  lar^'e  herd  of  buffalo,  now  becoming 
so  very  rare.  He  is  devoted  to  his  horses, 
and  there  is  im  detail  of  the  care  of  his  fine 
blooiled  stock  with  which  he  is  not  perfectly 
familiar. 

Among  other  philaiithroiiic  results  <if  his 
work  Mr.  Hill  has  formed  a  plan  for  assisting 
his  empU)yees  to  save  money.  Anyone,  male 
or  female,  drawing,  a  sal.u  y  under  ?3,ooo  may 
in  return  for  de]i<)sits  ot  ten  dollars  f>r  more 
obtain  investment  ccrtiticates  upon  which  the 
interest  is  paid  cjuarterly.  By  letting  the  in- 
terest remain  the  amount  increases  rapidly. 
If  a  man  or  a  woman  ceases  to  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  road,  the  full  sum,  principal  and 
interest,  is  pai<!.  fine  oli]  sittion  f'>reman 
has  put  in  $  1 ,200  during  the  short  period  m 
which  this  system  has  existed,  and  one  girl 
who  has  ]USt  been  married,  drew  out  |i2,000 
as  her  ptrtion  saved  from  her  employment  as 
tyix  wi  Uei . 

Mr.  Hill  has  erected  and  endowed  a  group 
of  sbc  buildings  called  the  St.  Paul  Seminary 
for  educatittg  CathoUc  young  men  for  the 
priesthood,  and  he  has  cmtributed  largely  to 
Macalester  and  Hamline  Colle-^cs.  of  IVesln  - 
terian  and  Methodist  origin.  All  along  the 
line  of  his  road  churches  ami  scluxds  oi  all 
religious  sects  have  found  him  a  generous 
contributor 

He  has  built  a  magnificent  residence  in  St. 
Paul,  a  monument  of  caret  ul  eonstruction,  in 
which  he  has  a  pictvire  Lralleiv  full  of  g(X)d 
pamtings  ot  modern  hrench  masters.    Nor  is 


j>ainting  the  only  branch  of  art  wliich  has  en- 
gaged Mr.  Hill's  attention.  He  knows  much 
about  carvings,  rugs,  jewels  and  china.  In 
politics  Mr.  Hill  is  a  Democrat. 

Although  he  has  no  desire  to  control  a 
newspaper,  he  came  into  the  ownership  of  the 
St.  Paul  O'Ayfif ,  but  last  year  he  declined  to 
have  his  newspaper  adopt  the  Bryan  pohcy. 
He  is  liberal  and  broad-minded  in  his  estimate 
of  woman's  work.  "If  a  woman  finds  her- 
self fitted  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  as 
well  as  a  man,  I  don't  see,"  he  says,  "  why  a 
man  should  call  it  his  work."  He  himselt 
feels  tliat  he  owes  much  of  his  success  to  his 
beautiful  domestic  relations,  because,  as  he 
quaintly  expresses  it,  "  there  was  never  a  fire 
in  the  rear."  At  the  dedication  of  St.  Paul's 
Seminary,  Mr.  Hill  said  in  his  presentation 
speech : 

"Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  I.  who  am  not 
a  member  of  Nour  rliurch,  .should  have  under 
taken  the  building  and  endowment  of  a  Kotuan 
Catholic  Theoh^cai  Seminary,  and  you  will 

pardon  me  if  1  tell  you  plainly  why.  For  marly 
thirty  years  1  have  lived  in  a  Konian  Catholic 
household,  and  daily  I  had  before  me  and  around 
me  the  c.nrnest  (tcxction.  watchful  care  and 
C  hristian  example  of  .1  Rimian  Catholic  wife,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart  for  I  hey  shall  sec  (iod,*  and  on  whose  be- 
half to-night  I  desire  to  present  and  turn  over  to' 
the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  thi.s  diocese,  the 
Seminary  and  its  endowment  as  provided  in  the 
deed  and  aiticles  of  trust  covering  the  same.** 

Mr.  Hill  i.s  i»ftcn  spoken  of  a.s  .1  puzzle. 
Like  other  elemental  forces  he  is  not  easily 
iinflerstood.  He  is  a  figure  of  worltl-wide 
reputation  and  a  man  of  remarkable  intel- 
lectual endowment,  of  a  great  constructive 
genius,  of  a  m.tivelous  ca]acity  for  <lctail,  in- 
ventive and  of  untiring  industry ;  and  behind 
all  his  qualities  is  the  force  of  an  indomitable 
will.  For  years  he  has  been  the  embodiment 
of  one  great  itlc;i. 

He  may  discharge  an  employee  who  has 
served  him  fifteen  years,  with  no  word  of  ex-  • 
planntion  and  apjxirently  with  no  effort  to 
atljust  the  fault,  whatever  it  may  ha — because 
that  man  causes  friction  in  his  vast  machine. 
Yet  he  will  care  for  and  sjK-ak  in  the  tetiderest 
way  of  an  unliappy  little  tl«ig  that  has  fietl  to 
him  for  protection.  He  will  give  a  large  sura 
of  m<mey  to  .save  a  friend  in  danger  of  finan- 
cial disaster  ;  lie  puis  his  mii^htv  hand  (m  the 
political  machine  and  without  an  instant's  dc- 
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MR.  HILL'S  Ki:.SII>KNCL  IN  ST.  PAUL 


lay  retains  f<ir  a  fellow-citizen  of  integrity  the  and  with  his  touch  on  every  part  of  it,  he 

office  he  has  filled  well :  he  expresses  civic  lo<)ks  iijion  every  man  in  its  employ  as  an  in- 

pride  in  many  ways.    As  the  head  and  enerjify  strunient  that  does  or  does  not  do  its  work, 

of  the  great  industry'  that  he  has  built  up  H   is  capable  of  being  touched  and  influenced 


do<:ks  at  smith  s  covh.  sf.atti.k 

Tile  lincst  tkick*  on  the  caul,  built  prinurily  l<ir  ihc  J«pancw  and  OricnUl  tnde 
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IN  THE  CASCADE  TLNNKI.  IIK.KORK  COMPLETION 
Showing  ihe  upiKi  Kxllcry  U  the  drilling 


by  a  spiritual  personality  like  that  of  the 
beautiful  old  priest  whose  {xirtrait  staiuls  in 
his  library ;  and  he  can  feel  contempt  for  the 
less  powerful  than  those  who  are  on  his  own 
plane.  A  warm  symixithy  for  old  friends 
comes  to  the  surface  in  his  nature ;  he  takes 
up  the  roll  of  his  old  militia  comrades  and 
recounts  each  name  without  faltering. 

"  Some  months  aj;o,"  the  assistant  manager 
of  another  railroad  comjxiny  recently  said,  "  I 
went  over  to  the  Great  Northern  offices. 
Mr.  Hill's  outside  office  was  half  full  of  wait- 
ing vi-sitors.    I  was  admitted  at  once. 

"  Mr.  Hill  was  in  a  genial  mood.  He  made 
me  sit  down,  and  we  talked  of  many  things — 
of  early  experiences,  of  traffic  in  general,  of 
Chinese  trade,  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill.  That 
is,  Mr.  Hill  talked  of  these  things  with  his 
hand  on  my  arm.  I  listcnetl  ami  watched  the 
clock.  At  last  he  abruptly  stop|x;d ;  I  went 
out — an  hour  and  a  half  ttK)  late  for  my  next 
engagement.    The  outside  office  was  now  full 


of  waiting  visitors.  Three  general  managers 
glared  at  me  for  my  presumptuous  delay,  but 
they  should  have  remembered  that  Mr.  Hill 
is  not  always  taciturn." 

Some  months  ag«)  Mr.  Hill  visited  the 
office  of  a  railroad  in  the  stock  of  which  he 
had  just  obtained  an  influential  interest. 
Glancing  through  the  dcwrway  of  one  large 
office-room,  he  a.sked  curtly,  "How  many 
men  here  ?"  "  About  eighty-five,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Can't  you  get  along  with  less  ?" 
"No,  we  never  could."  "Well,  I'll  get  a 
man  who  can." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hill  has  displayed 
the  greatest  consideration  towards  certain  of 
the  old  employees  who  were  |K'rsonal  frientls 
of  his  at  an  early  day.  A  sujx.Tintendent, 
one  of  the  pioneer  railnxiders  of  Minnesota, 
was  retained  on  full  [Kiy  long  after  his  physical 
condition  incapacitated  him  for  effective  ser- 
vice. An  assistant  was  provitled  to  relieve 
him  of  actual  resixjnsibility,  and  when  he  died. 
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leaving;  his  family  with  little  proix'rty,  Mr.  Hill 
gave  the  widow  $10,000  to  maintain  herself 
and  children.  So  secretly  was  this  i;ood  deed 
performed  that  it  did  not  lx;come  known  till 
long  afterwards.  The  unvarying  desire  to 
remember  and  aid  the  friends  of  his  less  pros- 
jx;rous  days  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hill. 
Several  years  ago,  for  example,  a  j)ioneer 
jol)l)er  of  St.  Paul  failed.  He  was  old,  he 
had  a  dejxindent  family,  he  wa.s  practically 
destitute.  But  he  had  given  Mr.  Hill  a  clerk- 
ship in  a  time  long  past,  and  Mr.  Hill  ad- 
vanced to  his  old  employer  the  means,  not 
merely  to  sustain  himself  and  family,  but  to 
travel  in  search  of  health.  This  generous 
provision  was  maintained  until  the  old  man 
died  and  his  family  providetl  for. 

The  widow  of  another  early  friend  applied 
to  Mr.  Hill  for  a  small  Uxin.  She  said  she 
was  going  to  ojien  a  boarding-house.  Sorry, 
Mrs.  X,  but  can't  let  you  have  it.  Hut  you'd 
better   get    your    Ixjarding-hou.sc  started." 


"  Why,  Mr.  Hill,  how  can  I I  have  no 
money."  "  Don't  need  money."  "  Why, 
surely,  I  must  pay  for  the  furniture."  "  No, 
you  mustn't  ;  get  a  gcnxl  house,  get  a  bill  for 
si.x  months'  rent,  furnish  the  house,  .send  bills 
to  me.  I'll  jxiy'em — .sorry  can't  let  you  have 
any  money.    Good-morning,  Mrs.  X." 

At  another  time  Mr.  Hill  was  walking  down 
Third  street,  once  a  flourishing  thoroughfare, 
but  now  de.scrted  by  the  general  public.  He 
stepjx'd  into  a  little  tobacco  shop  kept  by  a 
Geniian  who  had  known  him  in  the  village 
days  of  i860.  "  Hello,  Joe,"  exclaimed  the 
railroad  president,  "  how's  business  ?"  "  Bat, 
ferry  bat.  I  haf  der  chop,  but  vere  is  der 
bccples.?"  Mr.  Hill  glanced  over  the  shop. 
There  was  no  assistant  tobacconist  whose  dis- 
charge could  be  rccommende<l.  But  Mr.  Hill 
asked  for  a  blank  chock,  and  the  following 
week  the  old  tobacconist  was  be.sieged  by 
"  beej)les  "  in  a  modern  well-st(K"ked  shop  on 
the  principal  retail  thoroughfare. 
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A^UITE  important  part  of  the  world's 
work  15  now  in  progress  in  Cuba,  and 
the  United  States  is  necessarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  wise  and  proper  performance 
of  that  work.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century 
our  people  have  been  deeply  itueiested  in  the 
iiUtmate  fate  of  Cuba.  The  Island  is  scarcely 
a  hvindred  miles  from  our  shores.  It  com- 
mands the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  approach  to  our  future  iiUcr-ocean 
canal.  Large  amounts  of  capital  have  been 
invested  there  by  American  citizens,  and 
vastly  larger  amounts  are  waiting  the  assur- 
ance of  protection  before  investment.  Each 
country  affords  a  natural  market  for  the  other. 
Cuba,  then,  by  reas<jn  of  its  proximity,  its 
strategic  |K)sition  and  it"?  |X)litit*:il  ;uk1  economic 
features  n  more  closely  related  tu  us  than  any 
other  foreign  country.  That  the  United 
States  would  not  pt'i  mit  an)'  Ivistile  or  foreign 
power  other  than  Sjxun  to  <xcupy  the  island 
has  been  frequently  declared  to  be  our  settled 
policy.  Its  annexation  by  purchase  has  been 
several  times  suggested  by  Presidents  and 
diplomatic  representatives,  and  forcible  annex* 
ation  has  been  more  than  <mce  hinted  at.  We 
have  often  narrowly  escaped  wnr  on  nrcfmnt 
of  complications  uri.sing  there.  Sell-tietense 
and  the  inti^ty  of  our  institutions  alike  give 
us  a  right  to  be  hcnrfl  now  that  a  ncw  gov- 
ernment is  being  established. 

Thoughtful  and  thoughtless  men  alike  have 
anticipated  that  the  time  must  come  when 
Spain  would  be  compelled  to  relinquish  her 
authority  in  Cuba  as  she  had  in  her  other 
American  possessions.  That  time  has  at  la.st 
arrived,  ami  tlie  problem,  still  unsolved,  of 
the  relations  which  must  exist  between  Cuba 


and  the  United  States  is  the  more  intense, 
because  it  demands  present  settlement.  The 

future  welfare  of  both  countries  is  directly  in- 
volved, and  only  patriotic  and  high-minded 
purposes  should  be  permitted  to  influence  the 
people  of  either. 

Two  solutions  only  are  possible.  One,  the 
annexation  of  the  island  by  the  United  Slates  ; 
the  Other,  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent repu!)lic  tliere  in  wliich  the  \i!a!  and  just 
interests,  both  ot  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
shall  be  defined  and  maintained. 

The  project  of  anne.xatinn  may,  and  on^dit 
to  be,  dismissed.  It  should  not  for  a  moment 
be  considered,  except  in  case  of  the  direst 
necessity.  The  {icople  of  Cuba,  by  reason  of 
race  an(l  characteristics,  cannot  be  easily  as- 
similated by  us.  In  these  rcsijects  they  ha\  e 
little  in  common  with  us.  Their  presence  in 
the  American  union,  as  a  state,  would  be 
most  disturbing,  and  we  have  already  asserted, 
as  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  Congress,  that 
they  oc.j;ht  to  be  free  and  independent,  Tliere 
is  nothing  to  be  gained,  much,  even  honor,  to 
be  lost  by  the  annexation  of  Cuba. 

The  real  question,  then,  is,  how  can  an  in- 
dependent re]niblic  he  established  there  under 
conditions  and  circumstances  which  shall  best 
subserve  the  intereMs  of  the  people  both  of 
Cviba  and  of  the  United  States?  That  our 
people  have  interests  in  Cuba  which  must  be 
sut»erved  and  protected,  goes  without  saying. 
We  cannot,  and  will  not.  |>ermit  any  European 
power,  much  less  a  ho.stile  or  unfriendly  |X)wer, 
to  acquire  rights  or  priNnleges  in  Cuba  to  our 
disadvantage.  The  es.sence  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  asserted,  and  justly  insisted  upon 
for  nearly  eighty  years,  forbids  it.    Nor  can 
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the  United  States  ixTmit  the  existence  ol  a 
government  in  Cuba  in  which  peace  and  order, 

the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  the 
maintenance  of  all  internatiunal  obligations 
are  not  observed.  In  respect  to  the  future 
government  of  Cuba  our  interests  and  those 
of  the  Cuban  jjeopie  are  identical ;  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  must  be  stable,  as  wcU  as 
republican,  in  form.  Again,  our  obligations 
to  the  \vf)r!d  at  lars^e,  created  antl  assumed  by 
the  act  ol  intervention,  demand  ot  us  that  we 
become  responsible  both  for  the  character  and 
maintenance  of  the  new  government.  If  duty 
required  us  to  see  to  it  that  Cuba  was  free, 
duty  equally  requires  us  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Cuba  of  the  future  shall  be  both  jxaceful  and 
prosperous.  The  "abhorrent  conditions  "  ex- 
isting in  the  island  amply  justified  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States.  President 
McKinlcy,  in  liis  message  of  April  i  ith,  1898, 
well  outlined  both  the  necessity  and  motive 
for  intervoition  in  these  pregnant  words : — 

The  only  hope  of  rdief  and  repose  from  a 

condition  which  can  no  longer  be  endured  is  the 
enforced  pacification  of  Cuba.  In  the  name  of 
humanity,  in  the  name  of  dvtlixation,  in  behalf 
of  endangered  Ameriean  interests,  uliieh  j;ive  us 
the  right  and  duty  to  speak  and  tu  act,  the  war 
in  Cuba  must  stop." 

When,  tlterefore,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
of  civilization  and  of  Anierir;in  interests,  we 
intervened  to  put  an  end  to  misrule  and  in* 
tolerable  government,  we  made  ourselves  re> 
s|X)nsihle  for  the  establishment  and  continuance 
of  good  government  thereafter.  More  than 
this,  we  are  bound  by  our  treaty  obligations 
with  Spain  to  j>iijteet  tlie  life  and  property  of 
Spaniards  and  C  ubans  who  did  not  engaeje  in 
the  revolution.  In  the  negotiations  between 
Mr.  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador,  and 
Mr.  Day,  our  Secretary  of  State,  lookin.L:  to 
the  preliminary  peace  protocol,  this  was  dis- 
tinctly insisted  upon.  In  a  message  of  the 
Minister  of  State  of  Sfxiin,  dated  August 
7th,  1898,  submitted  by  Mr.  Cambon,  this 
lai^iage  apixars : 

*'  The  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  terri- 
tory of  i)ein;:^  imperative,  the  n.ition  assum- 
ing Spain's  place  must,  as  long  as  this  territory 
shall  not  have  fully  reached  the  condftions  re- 
quired to  take  rank  among  other  sovereign  powers, 
provide  for  rules  which  will  in.sure  order  and 
protect  against  all  risks  the  Spanish  residents,  as 
well  as  the  Cuban  natives  still  loyal  to  the  mother 
country." 


This  preliminary  condition  of  peace  was 
carried  forward  into  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  the 

first  article  of  which  it  was  stipulated : 

"  Anti,  as  the  islaiul  is.  upon  its  ev.iruation  by 
Spain,  to  be  occupied  by  line  United  States,  the 
United  States  will,  so  long  as  such  occupation 
shall  last,  assume  and  discharge  the  obligations 
that  may  under  international  law  result  frooi  the 
ra<  t  of  its  occupation  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property." 

And  in  the  sixteenth  article  it  was  further 
stipulated  that  the  United  States  would 

"upon  the  termination  of  such  occupancy,  ad* 
vise  the  ^'overnment  esc.tblished  Ul  the  island  to 
assiunc  the  same  obligations." 

We  cannot,  if  we  would,  honorably  relieve 
ourselves  from  our  treaty  obligation  to  see 
that  the  life  and  proi)erty  of  Si>aniards  and 
tho.se  Cubans  who  did  not  join  in  the  revolu- 
tion are  protected  by  the  new  government. 
Perfunctory  advice  to  that  government  will 
not  meet  the  full  measure  nf  onr  obligation. 
Our  work  was  only  half  done  when  Cuba  was 
liberated  from  its  oppressor.  A  nation  which 
undertakes  to  put  an  end  to  bad  government 
in  a  neighboring  country  must  also  see  that 
ju.st  and  good  government  follows.  Naticms 
have  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  interests  to 
guard  and  protect,  a  fniib  which  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  is  being  better  under.stiKxi 
throughout  the  worid  now  tium  ever  before. 
From  the  high  plane  of  duty  alone,  not  less 
than  by  self  interest,  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  goml  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba,  and  its  jxdicy  must  fir.st  of  all 
be  tletcrmined  by  this  consideration.  It  can- 
not e.scajie  responsibility ;  it  must  meet  it 
niantully. 

The  ])raetieal  (jviestion  as  to  b(»w  thi->  end 
may  be  accomplished  is  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties. Our  responsibility  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island  and  its  jjeople  began  with 
our  military  occupation.  That  the  trust 
which  we  assxmted  has  been  vmely  and  justly 
administered  to  the  present  time  can  scarcely 
be  questioned.  We  commenced  our  humane 
jxjhcy  III  Cuba  when  we  furnished  its  star\ing 
l)eople  with  food,  restored  them  to  their 
jxat  eful  occ  upations  and  protected  theni  in 
their  individual  rights.  For  two  years  atui 
three  months  the  peoi^  of  Cuba  have  been 
more  liberallv,  wisely  and  benefirently  gov- 
erned than  ever  before  in  their  history,  sen- 
sational newspaper  criticisms  to  the  contrary 
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notwithstanclinj:^.  ^^'e  have  brniipht  cirrler  out 
ot  chaos,  tranquillity  out  of  horror,  happiness 
out  of  misery ;  we  have  stamped  out  pestH 
lence,  substituted  education  for  ignorance,  and 
grafted  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  spirit  of 
American  institutions  upon  an  effete  and  cor- 
rupt civilization.  We  have  dune  for  Cuba 
what  no  nation  on  earth  ever  did  for  a  con- 
ijucrcd  province. 

[hiring  this  period  of  military  occupation 
and  government  we  have  constantly  had  one 
end  only  in  view ;  namely,  to  iSoid  the 
people  of  Cuba  an  opportunity  to  establish  by 
themselves,  and  for  themselves,  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  It  was  impossible  for  them 
to  do  it  without  oin^  guidance.  Strange  as  it 
may  sevni,  xhc  fact  that  wc  have  not  at- 
tempted to  tlictatc  the  features  and  provisions 
of  their  organic  law  js  in  some  qiuu  tcrs  criti- 
cisid  as  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  General 
W'l  Hxl.  I"o  have  withdrawn  from  Cuba  when 
Spam  evacuated  the  island  would  have  been 
shameful  and  dispaceful.  We  have  therefore 
projierly  .uk!  wisi-ly  taken  tlic  stefT^  nra-ssarv 
to  enable  the  people  to  Iranie  a  constitution 
and  estaUish  a  government  thereunder.  By 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  Spanish  subjects  were 
given  twelve  months  in  which  to  determine 
whether  they  were  to  retain  or  relinquish  their 
allegiance  to  Spain.  Until  the  end  of  that 
lx;riod  it  was  impissililc  to  deterntine  who 
might  rightly  i>artici|)atc  in  the  work  of  re- 
construction. A  census  of  the  people  was 
qnitf  as  nrrcssarv.  Municipal  elections,  the 
establishment  of  municipal  governments,  and 
presfcribing  the  right  of  suffrage  were  equally 
e^svnti.il  All  these  steps,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  were  taken,  and  then  an 
election  Ol  delegates  who  should  frame  a  con- 
stitution was  ordered.  The  order  for  the 
holdinj!^  of  a  constitutional  conxention  very 
properly  declared  that  the  delegates  in  fram- 
ing and  adopting  a  constitution  should,  "  as  a 
lart  thereof,  prm  ido  for  and  ar^rcc  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  u^wn  the 
relations  to  exist  between  that  Government 
and  the  Government  of  Culxi." 

In  no  other  way  was  it  possible  that  future 
rdations  between  the  two  countries  could  be 
definitely  agreed  upon.  That  such  agree- 
ment was  necessary  will  not  be  i|ue.stiuned. 
Cuba  wa.s,  and  is  to-day,  a  lurcign  jXivvcr  in 
the  militaiy  occupation  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  not,  is  not  yet,  and  will  not  be  until 
its  dependencies  shall  be  properly  recognized 


ca|)al)le  of  making  a  treaty  with  the  I'nited 
States.  Unless,  then,  the  relations  hereafter 
to  subsist  between  its  future  government  and 
the  United  States  arc  defined  in  its  ("nnstitu- 
tion,  or  in  an  ordinance  attached  thereto, 
which  legally  becomes  **  a  part  thereof,"  the 
w^le  matter  of  determimng  these  relations 
must  not  oiilv  remain  in  abeyance  until  a  new 
government  has  been  esiablusiied  and  recog- 
nized, but  we  must  surrender  any  rights  to  be 
heard  as  to  what  these  relations  shall  I)e.  In 
other  words,  an  agreement  must  now  be  had 
with  the  authorities  framing  the  constitution, 
thus  binding  the  future  Cuh;i ;  or  the  United 
States,  waiting  until  the  independence  of  Cuba 
shall  have  been  recognized,  must  take  what- 
ever Cul)a  is  then  wiling  to  gi\e  b)-  treaty, 
he  it  much  or  little,  or  be  contented  with 
nothing  at  all. 

The  convention  met  on  the  first  Monday  of 
la.st  November  and  proceeded  with  the  work 
of  framing  a  constitution,  which  early  in 
February  had  so  fiar  progressed  that  its  char- 
aeter  and  general  features  weie  determined 
upon.  There  was  in  it  no  recognition  of  the 
United  States,  no  expression  of  gratitude  or 
even  friendliness.  As  the  convention  nejired 
the  completion  of  its  work  it  became  ap|»rcnt 
that  a  false  pritle  on  the  part  of  a  maj^)rity  of 
its  delegates  was  likely  to  induce  them  to 
i>i;^nf>re  the  requirement  that  they  should  as 
pun  of  that  constitution,  by  agreement  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
vide for  the  relations  to  exist  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States.  Great  haste  was 
manifested  to  complete  the  constitution  so 
that  it  could  be  submitted  to  Congress  before 
the  close  of  its  session  without  in  any  way 
considering  the  question  of  future  relations. 
A  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  cotn-cn- 
tion  seemed  to  assume  that  nothing  was  to  be 
done  except  to  sutmiit  to  Congress  a  consti- 
tution, ignoring  the  United  States  and  any 
relations  in  future  between  the  two  countries, 
and  that  thereupon  Congress  would  direct 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  the  island, 
leaving  all  further  .stipulations  to  the  Cubans 
themselves.  To  have  acceded  to  this  would 
have  been  fatal  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

A  word  here  as  to  the  constituency  of  the 
constitutional  convention  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate. Unfortunately  the  conservative 
element  in  Cuba  is  not  largely  represented  ijx 
the  convention.    The  most  active,  and,  jier- 
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haps,  therefore,  the  most  influential  delegates, 
represent  rather  the  revolutionary  and  reac- 
tionary element,  and  apparently  are  more 
anxious  to  obtain  control  of  the  new  go\i  rn- 
ment  than  to  establish  it  uppn  a  basis  whici^ 
will  iiisvirc  lasting  peace  and  prosp)erity  in  the 
inland.  In  this  emergency,  the  Cuban  dele- 
gates showing  little  or  no  disposition  to  enter 
into  any  ai:,TeL"mcnt  nr  to  fnmTuhtc  any  state- 
ment of  the  relations  which  should  exist  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  it  was  felt  to  be  the 
duty  of  Coii-ress  to  advise  the  convention  of 
conditions,  a  compliance  with  which  our 
government  deemed  essential.  Accordingly 
Congress,  on  the  second  day  of  March,  by  an 
amenflment  to  the  Armv  Appropriation  bill, 
authorized  the  President  to  vvithdraw  from 
the  military  occupation  o£  Cuta. 

**  so  soon  as  a  government  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished in  said  island  under  a  constitution  which, 
either  as  a  part  thereof  or  in  aii  ordinance  ap- 
pended thereto,  shall  define  the  future  relations 
oC  the  United  States  with  Cuba,  substantially  as 
ioiiows: 

I. 

"  That  the  government  of  Cuba  sh.TlI  never 
enter  into  any  treaty  or  other  compact  with  any 
foreign  power  or  powers  which  will  impair  or 
tend  to  impair  the  independence  of  Ctibn,  nor  in 
any^manner  authorize  or  permit  any  iurtign  power 
or  powers  to  obtain  bjr  colonization  or  for  military 
or  naval  purposes  or  othnwise,  lodgment  in  or 
control  over  any  pmtion  of  said  islsnd. 

II. 

"  That  said  government  shall  not  assume  or  con- 
tract any  public  debt,  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
which,  and  to  make  reasonable  sinking  fund  pro- 
vision for  the  ultimate  dischart't-  of  wiiu  h.  ilie 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  island,  after  defraying 
the  current  expenses  of  government  shall  be  in- 
adequate. 

III. 

"  That  the  government  of  Cuba  consents  that  the 

Ignited  St.Ucs  tn.u'  t  xcrrisc  the  ri;,'!it  to  intcrvi  ne 
for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independence,  the 
maintoiance  of  a  government  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  life.  pro]>rrt\'  .isu!  inrlivirlti:'il  liberty, 
and  for  discliarguig  tlie  obligation.s  with  respect  to 
Cuba  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the 
United  States,  now  to  be  assumed  and  undertaken 
by  the  government  of  Cuba. 

IV. 

••That  all  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba 
diirinp  its  military  occupancy  thereof  are  r.-itified 
and  vahdated,  and  all  lawful  rights  acquired 
thereunder  shall  be  maintained  and  protected. 


V. 

'*  That  the  government  of  Cuba  will  execute,  and 
as  far  as  necessary  extend,  the  plans  already 
devised  or  other  plans  to  be  mutually  agreed 

upon,  for  the  sanit;iti<in  of  tht-  <  itii-sol  (he  isl.md, 
to  the  end  that  a  recurrence  of  epidemic  and  in- 
fectious diseases  may  be  prevented,  thereby  as- 
suring protection  to  the  people  and  commerce  of 
Cuba,  as  well  .is  to  the  commerce  of  the  south- 
em  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
residing  therein. 

VI. 

"  That  the  Isle  of  Pines  shall  be  omitted  from 

the  proposed  constitut ion.il  boundaries  cjf  Cuh.t, 
the  title  thereto  bein^  left  to  future  adjustment 
by  treaty. 

VII. 

"That  to  enable  the  United  St.ites  to  mamtain 
the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  to  protect  the 
people  thereof,  as  well  as  for  its  own  defense, 
the  government  of  Cuba  will  sell  or  lease  to  the 

Ignited  .States  l.inds  nuc  ess.ir\'  for  coaling  or  naval 
Stations  at  certain  specihed  points,  to  be  agreed 
upon  with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

VIII. 

"  That  by  way  of  further  a.s.surance  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  will  embody  the  foregoing  provis- 
ions in  a  permanent  treaty  with  the  United 
States." 

Unless  it  he  rrducdccl  tliat  we  have  no  right 
whatever  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  established  in  Cuba,  or  the  re- 
lations which  .shall  exist  bet  w  een  the  new 
government  thereof  and  the  United  States, 
nothing  could  be  more  fair  and  just  than  the 
foregoing  statement  of  conditions  on  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  withdraw  from 
the  military  occupation  of  the  island.  The 
conditions  thus  projioscd  by  Congress  are  as 
manifestly  in  the  interest  of  Cuba  as  of  the 
United  States.  The  keynote  of  these  propo- 
sitions is  that  Cuba  shall  be  and  remain  inde- 
jx^ndent  under  a  stable  republican  government 
which  the  United  States  will  assist  in  main- 
taining against  foreign  aggression  or  domestic 
disortier.  Cuba  needs  this,  because  it  will  be 
practically  powerless  cither  to  repel  foreign 
aggression  or  to  maintain  peace  and  order  at 
home  if  the  turbulence  of  the  past  shall  re- 
appear. 

The  new  government  of  Cuba  will  liave 
neither  an  army  nor  a  navy.  There  are 
somethini::^  like  six  bunilred  millions  of  Hollars 
of  Spanish  bonds  outstanding,  for  which  the 
revenues  of  Cuba  were  pledged  at  the  time 
of  their  issue.    These  bonds  are  hdd  largdy 
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ill  Germany  am!  France.  It  is  entirely  prob- 
able that  Cuba  being  left  without  any  means 
of  defense,  these  gfivemments  on  behalf  of 
their  citizens  would  demand  and  endeavor  to 
enforce  their  assumption.  Cuba's  only  j^nr- 
antee  against  this  will  be  tlic  lact  that  any 
nation  attempting  to  compel  it  to  pay  this  in- 
debtedness will  umkrstaiul  that  it  has  the 
United  States  to  deal  with.  Between  revolu- 
tionists and  Spaniards  and  Cubans  who  were 
loyal  to  Spain,  there  is  little  love.  With  no 
array  to  rcprc^is  disorder,  it  is  certainly  within 
the  hmit  of  reasonable  probability  that  the 
revolutionary  and  turbulent  jjarty  may  at- 
temiJt  tlie  destruction  or  confiscation  of  Sprm- 
and  Cuban  property  whicli  tiie  new  gov- 
ernment would  be  utterly  powerless  to  prevents 
We  most  certainly  owe  a  duty  to  our  own 
citizens  in  Cuba  that  they  shall  be  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  kept 
free  from  tlie  clan<,'ers  which  attend  revolu- 
tionary uprismgs.  Indeed,  any  one  who 
knows  public  sentiment  in  Cuba  is  aware  that 
it  is  e.x|x;cted  by  Cuban  people  that  if  diffi- 
culty, either  forei<!fn  or  domestic,  shall  arise, 
the  United  Stales  will  be  called  upon  to  meet 
it.  Even  those  who  insist  that  nothing 
should  be  put  into  tlx-  con^ititution  recognizing 
our  right  to  do  so,  say  that  the  United  States 
will  do  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Their 
strange  attitude  is  that  they  will  have  a  right 
to  call  tlie  United  States  to  their  defense,  but 
will  not  agree  in  advance  that  we  may  assert 
that  right. 

The  I'nited  States  needs  this  rntitual  nr- 
ran^einenl  beeause,  tor  it.s  own  deicn.sc,  it 
cannot  permit  any  foreign  power  to  dominate, 
control  or  obtain  a  foothold  in  this  hemisphere 
or  its  adjacent  territory,  and  cannot  tolerate 
such  revolutions  or  disorders  u|xin  an  island 
so  near  mn  coast,  as  frequently  occur  in 
southern  American  republics ;  more  tiian  all, 
because  it  stands  pledged  in  honor  to  its  own 
citizens,  to  the  citizens  of  Cuba,  and  to  all 
the  world  to  maintain  qniet  and  yieace  and 
good  govcrninenl  m  Cul>a.  in  a  word,  Cuba 
needs  self-government,  |x.'ace,  tranquillity  and 
pros|H:rity.  The  United  States  asks  for 
nothing  more  than  this,  but  it  recognizes  its 
obligation  and  insists  u]Mjn  its  right  to  see 
that  such  result.s  arc  to  be  ixrrmanently  secured. 

The  justice,  fairness  and  wisdom  of  the 
conditions  thus  proposed  do  not  seem  to  be 
questioned  by  any.  A  few  po^ns  only  assert 
that  in  the  joint  resdution  passed  by  Con- 


gress for  intcrvenlion  in  Cuba,  our  govern- 
ment in  some  way  pledged  itself  to  make  no 
requirement  or  suggestion  respecting  the 
establishment  of  a  government  by  the  people 
of  Cuba.  Such  persons  by  some  strange 
misapprehension  also  insist  that  ihc  clause 
which  lias  conie  to  be  known  as  the  "Teller 
resolution,"  estopped  the  United  States  from 
having  anything  to  say  as  to  the  relations 
which  should  exist  between  us  and  the  new 
government  ;  that  although  for  threeH-|uarters 
of  a  century  conditions  in  Cuba  had  at  vari* 
ous  times  imperilled  our  peace,  and  had  al- 
ways hixn  an  object  of  deepest  solicitude,  we 
delibeiiitely  ple<l;^'ed  our  honor  that  from  the 
time  we  should  drive  out  Spain  we  would 
surraider  any  right  to  say  what  the  future 
go\'ernment  of  Cuba  should  be,  and  com- 
mitted all  the  vast  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  that  island  to  the  people  of  Cuba 
alone.  The  folly  of  such  action  on  our  part 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
insist  on  such  ft  construction. 

To  show,  however,  the  utter  fallacy  of  such 
a  contention,  it  is  necessary  only  to  inciuire 
what  the  su-calicd  "Teller  rest;lution  "  really 
is,  and  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  adopted.  The 
foivth  clause  of  the  resolution  of  intervention 
is  as  follows : 

**  That  the  United  States  herdiy  disclaims  any 

d!S]wsition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereir,nity, 
jurisdiction  or  control  over  said  island,  except 
fur  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts  its  de- 
termination, when  that  is  accomplished,  to  leave 
the  government  and  control  of  the  bland  to  its 
people." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  were  then 

declarin;^  wnr  n;:^ainst  Spain.  We  demanded 
in  the  second  clause  ot  the  resolution 

'*  that  the  govermuciit  of  Spaiii  at  once  re- 
linquish its  authority  and  government  in  the  is- 
land of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval 
forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters." 

That  our  moiive  for  the  war  upon  which 
we  were  entering  should  not  be  mi8understcK>d, 
either  by  Cuba  or  the  nations  of  the  world, 
we  thought  it  proper  and  necessary  to  de- 
clare that  we  had  no  intention  of  acquiring 
the  i.sland  of  Cuba.  It  was  .ui  assertion 
merely  that  we  would  not  exercise  the  right 
of  a  conqueror  and  reduce  the  island  to  our 
possession ;  that  OUT  motives  were  disinterested, 
and  that  the  war  was  a  war  f<Mr  humanity. 
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undertaken  to  put  an  end  to  abhorrent  condi' 

tions  near  f>ur  shores,  and  nnt  a  war  of  con- 
tjucst.  No  other  construction  can  be  justly 
l^aced  upon  the  clause  quoted.  Our  interven- 
tion was  the  assumption  of  a  ri-^ht,  e\en  at 
the  cost  ot  war,  to  put  an  end  to  intolerable 
government  in  Cuba ;  it  was  as  clearly  the 
assumption  of  a  rijihl  to  provide  for  a  toler- 
able government  there  in  the  future.  That 
we  should  assert  in  the  same  sentence  our 
right  and  dut}'  to  put  an  end  to  abhorrent 
ronditinns  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  also 
abandon  our  right  to  insist  upon  stability  and 
peace  thereafter,  is  inconceiveable. 

\\'e  did  a},Tre  that  when  "pacification" 
.shoukl  be  accomplished  we  would  leave  the 
government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its 
people,  but  it  requires  a  great  stretch  of  im- 
:iginatii>n  to  say  that  "pacification"  meant 
only  jx,ace  with  Spain,  and  that  we  were  to 
withdraw  from  the  island  as  so(m  as  that  \vns 
accomplished.  H  that  narnnv  nn^aning  is  the 
correct  one,  we  should  have  evacuated  Cuba 
at  the  same  time  Spain  did.  If  we  rightfully 
remained  there  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
a  government  by  the  people  of  Cuba,  we  cer- 
tainly have  a  right  to  insist  that  that  govern- 
ment shall  be  one  which  will  result  in 
permanent  pacification.  A  clear  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"pacification  "  when  we  recall  the  fact  that 
the  resnUition  of  intervention  was  the  result 
of  a  iiu  >s;ige  to  Congress  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  i ith of  April,  1898, 
in  which  he  said : 

"  I  ask  Congress  to  authorize  and  empower  the 
President  to  take  measures  to  stcurt-  a  full  ami 
linal  termination  of  hostilities  between  the 
Government  of  Spain  and  the  people  of  Cuba, 
and  to  secure  in  the  island  the  estabUshment  of 
a  stable  governnirnt,  i,i[ialilL-  of  fil)s(_i\  iii^;  it-, 
international  obligations,  insuring  peace  and 
tranquillity  and  the  security  of  its  citizens  as  well 
as  our  own,  and  to  use  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  die  United  States  as  may  be  necessary 
for  these  purposes/' 

No  one  who  reads  the  clause  and  considers 

the  (.  ircumstances  r;ii<!i;i  which  it  was  adii|  itc(!, 
can  for  a  moment  with  reason  ciann  that  its 
"pacification"  meant  only  turning  S|)ainout 
of  the  Island.  It  so,  we  should  have  left  the 
government  ot  the  island  then  to  the  insur- 
gents, a  step  w  liich  every  right-minded  person 
will  say  would  have  been  a  paljablc  violation 
of  duty  and  honor.   Manifestly  pacification 


meant  the  securing  of  conditions  in  the  island 

which  would  a.ssure  not  only  temj^omry  but 
permanent  jxace  under  a  stable  government 
by  the  people.  By  every  consideration,  then, 
of  our  own  interests,  our  own  |icacc,  as  well 
as  uur  responsibility  to  the  people  of  Cut>a 
and  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  have  the 
right  to  insist  that,  in  the  establishment  oi  a 
government  there,  conditions  shall  be  assented 
to,  which  will,  so  far  as  possible,  secure  a  gov- 
ernment which  we  can  indorse,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, defend. 

\\'ill  it  be  contended  fttr  a  moment  that,  if 
the  Cuban  convention  should  adopt  a  con- 
-stitution  which  ]>ri>\  idi  (l  for  a  limited  mon- 
archy, we  should  be  under  obligatiot^s  to  turn 
over  the  island  to  such  a  government  ?  And 
if  it  be  admitted  that  w  i  should  not,  does  it 
not  necessarily  follow  that  we  may  exercise 
oiu-  own  judgment  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  we  will  leave  the 
island  to  the  contin!  ctf  the  people  of  Cuba? 

The  whole  que.^tion  may  be  summarized  in 
a  sentence.  The  United  States  of  right  may, 
and  must,  insist  that  hc-fniL'  it  \\i!l  withdraw 
from  the  military  occu^jation  ot  Cuba  there 
shall  be  a  friendly  government  established 
there  which  will  in  case  of  necessity  a.ssist  in 
the  discharge  of  all  internatiimal  obligati<ins 
and  in  protecting  the  life,  liberty  and  projx'rty 
of  all  its  inhabitants.  To  reH|uirc  less  would 
be  national  folly  and  result  in  rat  ii  iiial  (!i^i,'race. 

It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  ih.ii  any 
one  should  suppose  that  in  requiring  the  re^ 
lations  between  the  two  countries  to  be  thus 
defined,  we  are  in  some  sense  interferring 
with  the  independence  of  Cuba.  Assent  to 
the  projx)sitions  set  forth  eaii  in  no  sl de- 
tract from  or  impair  Cuban  independence.  An 
independent  government  is  none  the  less  in- 
(lei>entlcnl  because  it  enters  into  agreements 
by  way  of  treaty,  or  h\  \\a\'  of  an  ordinance 
attached  to  its  constitution,  with  another  gov- 
ernment. We  make  treaties  with  many 
nations  in  which  we  assume  obligations  and 
concede  rights,  but  we  are  none  the  less  inde- 
pendent, and  Cuba  will  not  be  less,  but  more 
surely  indejK-ndent  than  it  coidd  otherwise 
be,  when  it  shall  assent  to  terms  by  which  its 
independence  will  be  firmly  secured.  Self- 
government  without  the  benefits  naturally  re- 
sulting therefrom,  would  be  of  little  value. 
Cuba  needs  a  real  not  a  paper  independence, 
and  this  the  United  States  alone  can  as- 
sure her. 
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It  is  not  ciis)  lu  uuiki  stand  the  roi-^uniag 
of  those  who  assert  that  we  propose  to  limit 
or  detract  from  tlic  iiKlqx;ndence  of  Cuba, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  the  sensitiveness 
whkh  seems  to  prevaO  among  some  of  the 
members  of  the  constitutional  convention  on 
this  subject.  The  overtures  of  the  United 
States  are  friendly  overtures.  Freadent 
McKinley  in  his  recent  inaugural  message, 
with  his  rare  faciiltv  for  expressing  a  whole 
urgument  in  a  single  sentence,  accurately 
stated  the  situation:  "With  our  neighbors 
we  must  remain  close  friciKls," 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  sometimes  peoples 
as  well  as  men  are  inclined  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  their  best  and  truest  friends.  We  have 
shown  our  friendship  for  Cuba  in  a  most 
generous  way.  The  lives  of  our  brave  young 
men  have  been  freely  sacrificed*  an  immense 
amount  of  treasure  has  been  expended ;  we 
have  relieved  the  starving  reconcentrados ;  wc 
have  paid  three  millions  of  money  to  the 


Cuban  soldiers ;  wc  ha\  e  assumed  the  pay- 
ment of  all  damages  which  our  citizens  sus- 
tained during  the  revolution,  and  wc-  ask 
nothing  in  return  but  that  tliere  shall  be  an 
independent  government  establidied  and  per* 
niaiicntly  maintained  in  Cuba,  a  .qovernment 
which  shall  insure  the  continued  pacification 
of  that  island.  Sturdy  we  may  ask  the  Cuban 
people  if  this  generous  exhibition  of  our 
frieiulship  is  not  a  crvnrnntec  that  we  desire  to 
be  Ihcir  friends  in  the  future. 

What  the  immediate  action  of  the  Cubans 
will  In-  is  at  the  time  that  this  is  writ- 
ten uncertain,  but  it  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able that  in  the  end  the  people  of  Cuba  will 
reject  the  liberal  and  fricndl)  projx)saIs  of  the 
United  States.  Wc  can  wait.  \Vc  .shall  wait, 
as  we  have  done,  in  a  spirit  of  friend-ship,  in 
full  confidence  that  eventually  the  better 
sentiment  of  the  island  will  assert  itself,  and 
the  world  will  .see  not  only  a  free  Cuba,  btit  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  Cuba. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CHICAGO  BANKER  WHO  HAS  MADE 

SOU.ND  MO.NEY  MORE  SOUND  — Till'  AVFRTINf:  OF  A  FINANCIAL 
P.\.NIC  — NOT  A  STRICT  PARTY  MAN,  BLT  LOY.\L  TO  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—A  PVtSER  IN  MORE  THAN  MERELY  RNANQAL  MATTERS 


AP.'XNIC  was  threatened  in  Wall  Street 
on  December  18,  1899.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  saw,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  matters  had 
reached  a  crisis.  He  had  not  been  in  com- 
munication with  Wall  Street,  nor  had  Wall 
Street  appealed  to  htm.  But  he  had  heard 
from  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  that 
they  were  crowded  with  orders,  and  were 
unable  to  get  money  to  tide  over  the  interval 
between  production  and  collections.  The 
strin*;encv  in  the  money  market  was  caused 
by  the  annual  demand  for  currency  to  move 
the  crops,  aggravated  by  the  action  of 
the  banks  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months  in  overloaning  upon  industrial  securi- 
ties. 

The  Secretary  telephoned  from  Washington 
to  New  York  to  men  in  whom  he  had  confi- 


dence and  inquired  as  to  the  situation.  The 
answer  was  that  the  situation  was  panicky. 
He  was  also  inforr*ed  that  the  dearing-house 
committee  had  about  decided  to  issue  certiii* 

cates  to  supply  cnrrency. 

The  Secretary  realized  better  than  the 
bankers  in  New  York  that  a  panic  would 
follow  such  an  action.  He  went  to  see  the 
President.  He  tnld  him  tliat  he  could  avert 
disaster  by  a  single  move  which  would  cost 
the  government  nothing.  He  proposed  to 
announce  next  morning;  (hat  internal  revenue 
collections  might  all  be  deposited  in  the  desig- 
nated banks  throughout  the  country  instead 
of  being  sent  directly  to  Washington.  These 
deposits  would  amount  to  at  least  ^30,000^000 
in  a  very  few  days. 

The  President  gave  his  consent  and  support. 
The  Secretary  called  together  tiie  newspaper 
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correspondents,  and  the  next  momtng  every 

paper  in  the  land  made  the  annnunccmcnt. 
The  effects  justified  Mr.  Gage's  predictions. 
The  New  York  clearing  house  found  it 
unnecessary  to  issue  certificates.  More  than 
three  hundred  banks  in  thirty-seven  states 
received  greatly  increased  deposits.  What 
might  have  been  a  repetition  of  the  panic  of 
1893  was  thus  avoided  by  the  cool  head  and 
c^nod  jtidpment  of  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Gage 
believes  that  panics  can  be  almost  indefi- 
nitely deferred  by  proper  financial  legislation. 

Secretary  Ca^^e  is  the  originattjr  of  the 
movement  for  civic  reform  which  started  in 
Chicago  under  his  inspiration  and  is  now  a 
national  influence.  He  wrote  the  platform  of 
the  Economic  Conferences,  n  unique  feature 
of  Chicago's  social  organization,  where  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  rich  and  poor,  Con> 
servative  and  Anarchist,  meet  for  debate  and 
exchange  facts  and  theorie.*:.  It  is  told  of 
the  first  meeting  of  this  kind  organized  by 
Mr.  Gage  that  Tom  Morgan^  a  labor  agitator, 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  After 
Mr.  Gaj^c  had  delivered  a  speech.  Morgan 
arose  and  said  :  '*  Mr.  Gage  has  spotteii.  He 
is  six  feet  tall,  a  banker,  well  clothed  and  well 
fed.  You  u'ill  now  hear  from  little  Tommy 
Morgan,  a  runt,  poorly  clothed,  and  a  factory 
hand  since  he  was  seven  years  old."  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Gage  never  so  thurou^hly 
enjoyed  these  mcctinp;s  as  when  he  succeeded 
in  getting  the  real  representatives  uf  all 
classes  of  [leople  upon  their  feet,  perhaps 
even  to  antagonize  his  plans. 

There  is  one  thintj  which  must  ahvnys  be 
boruc  in  mind  in  estimating  a  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  position  is  necessarily 
one  of  comparative  obscurity.  His  depart- 
ment never  comes  into  the  public  eye  unless 
it  has  done  something  to  disturb  conditions. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  his 
administration  to  the  Serretarv  himself  is  the 
fact  that  not  once  during  that  time  has  his 
department  been  instrumental  in  exciting  tiie 
market  of  which  Mr.  Gage,  though  not  a 
speculator,  is  a  close  student  and  a  safe  guide 
as  to  immediate  future  influences. 

THE  secretary's  plans 

The  firmer  establishment  of  the  <^f»!d 
Standard,  a  readjustment  of  the  nation  s  debt 
upon  a  basis  <tf  lower  interest  rates,  and  an 


increased  flexibility  of  the  currency  are  the 

ambitions  of  the  Secretary.    He  would  have 
sound  money  made  more  sound  by  requiring 
the  Treasury  to  give  gold  on  demand  for  all 
silver  money  presented  for  exchange.  He 
would  make  the  silver  dollar  a  metallic  green- 
back differing  from  the  paper  article  only  in 
its  intrinsic  material  value.   He  would  pro- 
vide further  for  the  final  retirement  of  all 
silver  from  circulation  except  for  subsidiary 
coins.    The  Secretary  takes  a  modest  pride  in 
refunding  a  large  part  of  the  national  debt  at 
a  lower  rate  of  interest.    Through  his  efforts 
$446,000,000  in  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent 
bonds  were  converted  into  bonds  bearing  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.   The  net  saving  to  the 
government  in  inft  rest  alone  upon  this  trans- 
action was  $11,000,000.     To  increase  the 
flexibility  of  the  currency  he  would  retire 
government  notes  from  circulation  and  expand 
the  power  of  banks  of  issue.    In  the  present 
system  ot  loans  and  credits,  he  sees  practically 
all  that  is  necessary ;  but  his  desire  now  is  to 
increase  the  possibilities  of  securing  small 
cash  loans.    His  theory  is  that  the  man  who 
wishes  to  borrow  $10,000  by  checking  it 
from  the  bank,  the  bank  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  hoardinf^  more  than  its  25  per 
cent  legal  reserve,  should  have  no  advantage 
over  the  man  who  would  borrow  $10,000  in 
cash  for  immediate  distribution.   To  accom* 
pllsh  this  ho  would  siihstitiite  a  system  of 
bank  notes  issued  with  assets  as  security,  for 
the  present  system  where  all  notes  issued  are 
secured  by  government  bonds.   In  short,  he 
would  allow  a  banker  to  issue  notes  to  the 
limit  of  his  credit.    To  provide  against  any 
possible  loss  on  these  notes  by  the  public,  the 
Secretary  is  in  favor  of  creating;  a  general 
guarantee  tund  raised  from  taxation  of  all 
bank-note  issues,  out  of  which  fund  the  notes 
of  bankrupt  concerns  would  be  made  good. 

In  ei^4itccn  months  of  Mr.  Gage's  adminis- 
tration, ending  January  1,  1900,  the  most  try- 
ing i)eriod  experienced  by  the  Treasury  since 
the  Civil  War,  the  Treasury  receipts  were  over 
Si,  100,000,000.  The  Scrretary  points  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  no  accumulation  of  the 
people's  money  has  been  allowed,  notwith- 
standing this  inflow.  He  considers  that  the 
evils  nf  accumulation  may  be  i::reater  than 
the  evils  of  distribution —  both  must  be  intel- 
ligent to  be  beneficial. 
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His  administration  is  characterized  by  in- 

tollii^Liit  tcmperatcncss.  He  follows  no  hard 
and  fast  lines,  but  is  willint^  to  be  orii^inal  if 
it  is  advisable.  He  realizes  where  aid  is 
needed  and  gives  it  promptly.  When  he 
decided  in  November,  i  S<k),  to  devote  a  part 
of  the  national  surplus  to  the  purch  is.-  of 
government  bonds,  he  did  not  rush  wiluly 
into  the  market,  but  conducted  what  might 
have  been  made  a  sensational  f  ■  rnial  coup 
in  a  quiet  businesslike  manner.  He  esti- 
mated what  certain  bonds  were  worth  accord- 
inj;  to  interest  earned,  and  announced  th.it 
this  price  wmild  be  paid  for  all  such  builds. 
This  sale  to  the  government  was  advanta- 
geous to  those  who  had  these  securities,  for 
there  were  no  stamp  taxes  or  other  attendant 
expenses.  The  offer  i)ut  more  cnsh  in  cir- 
culation and  steadied  the  market  price  of 
government  securities.  Such  was  the  con- 
fidence, however,  that  less  than  $19,000,000 
worth  of  lx>nds  were  offered  tor  redemption. 

PINANCIEX,  NOT  POLITICIAN 

Mr.  Gage  is  not  an  active  politic  ian,  in  fact 
he  has  rather  a  contempt  for  professional 
politics.  He  performed  excellent  service  in 
the  last  campaign,  however,  by  rejoinders  to 
attacks  made  upon  the  financial  .system  of  the 
administration.  He  is  neither  a  high  protec- 
tionist nor  a  free  trader. 

Personally,  Mr.  Gage  is  genial,  accessible, 
and  democratic.  He  has  none  of  that  hard- 
fisted  uncharitablcncss  generally  a.ssociated 
with  money  getting.  He  is  a  kindly  man, 
though  stern  with  dishonesty.  Many  Demo- 
crats still  hold  important  offices  in  his  de- 
partnwnt  which  might  have  been  filled  by 
Republicans,  had  Mr  Gage  .so  desired.  With 
those  who  consult  with  him  he  has  a  patient, 
persistent  way  of  making  things  absolutely 
clear.  His  wonderful  faculty  of  illustra- 
tion is  noticeable  from  first  ftcquaintance. 
He  has  a  way  of  reducing  great  economic 
problems  to  simple  examples  of  everyday 
life. 

T'lesldeiit  McKinlcy  .sought  a  Secretary  oi 
the  Treasury  who  not  only  represented  the 
financial  world,  but  one  who  could  combine 
with  his  ideas  of  finance  an  understanding  of 
equally  important  economic  questions.  In 


this  mood  he  turned  to  Mr.  Gage,  then 
president  of  the  IHrst  National  Hank  of  Chi- 
cac^o,  as  the  one  man  for  the  place.  Mr. 
McKinley  hesitated  becau.se  Mr.  Gage  was 
not  a  strict  party  man.  He  communicated 
with  personal  friends  of  the  banker  in  Chi- 
cago, Republican  leaders,  and  found  them 
enthusiastic,  lor  they  believed  \\\  the  num. 

When  the  position  was  offered  to  Mr.  Gage 
he  hesitated.  He  was  president  of  one  of 
the  strongest  banks  in  the  country,  with  a 
salary  of  $25,000  a  year.  His  influence  in 
his  home  community  was  far  reaching.  By 
entering  t!u:  Cabitut  he  practically  retired 
from  tlie  business  world.  To  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  an 
honor.  To  a  man  on  the  further  side  of 
sixty,  with  a  modest  competence  assured,  it 
was  a  satisfactory  way  of  rounding  out  a 
busy  life,  'especially  .as  he  saw  in  it  a  better- 
ment of  the  public  service.  And  Mr-  Gage 
entered  the  Cabinet. 

President  McKinley  leans  strongly  upon 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  questions 
of  finance  hi.';  advice  would  naturally  be 
sought,  but  his  ability,  foresight,  temperate- 
ness,  and  good  common  sense,  with  his  power 
of  grasping  readily  an  entire  situation,  have 
made  htm  an  invaluable  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  affairs  of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and 
the  Philippines,  Mr.  Gage  has  ]>layed  an 
imjxjrtant  part. 

During  Mr.  Ga<^e's  occupancy  of  the  Sec- 
retaryship there  has  been  no  opportunity  for 
a  great  dramatic  event  such  as  the  resumption 
of  specie  ])avments  was  in  Mr.  Sherman's 
time,  but  the  chance  has  presented  itself 
for  service  of  hardly  less  real  value ;  and  he 
has  so  managed  the  larger  problems  as  to 
take  rank  among  the  most  efficient  Secretaries. 
The  whole  weight  uf  his  iniiuence  has  been 
felt  towards  the  fullest  establishment  of  the 
gold  standard,  SO  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  cheap-nionev  crusade.  He  has  done 
what  he  could  to  reduce  the  interest  charges 
of  the  government;  and  he  has  worked 
towards  a  greater  elasticity  of  the  currency  — 
all  in  a  thorough,  businesslike  way.  He  is 
a  good  example  of  the  well-trained  man  of 
affairs  applying  businesslike  methods  tq  a 
great  public  task. 
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WATER -FALLS  AND  THE  WORK  QV 

THE  WORLD 

HOW  THE  LONG  DISTANCE  TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER  HAS  REVOLU- 
TIONIZED HUNDREDS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  MADE  WATER  POWER 
A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COAL— SENDING  ELECTRICITY  OVER  SNOW- 
CLAD   MOUNTAINS  — THE  ELECIRICAL   DEVELOPMENT  OF  AFRICA 

BY 

THEOrX)RE  WATERS 


IF  the  wasted  waterfalls  in  the  world  were 
to  drive  dynamos,  their  power  woukl 
probably  be  sufficient  for  the  mechanical 
needs  of  the  whole  world.  We  c<n»ld  do 
without  gas  and  c<jal,  and  the  smoke  problem 
would  be  solved.  Our  houses  would  be 
heated  and  lighted  and  our  c< Hiking  done  by 
electricity.  Farms  could  be  cultivated  with 
the  same  power,  and  electric  railroads  would 
l>ec(jmc  universal. 

The  recognition  of  these  facts  has  started 
a  veritable  world-movement,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  m«»st  waterfalls  will  be 
harnes.sed  and  electric  jxwer  be  transmitted 
in  every  direction.  The  influence  of  what 
has  already  been  done  on  our  scientific,  indus- 
trial and  |xjlitical  life,  is  great,  and  the  ulti- 


mate extension  of  the  uses  n|  the  waterfalls 
will  have  a  profound,  and  at  last,  universal 
effect.  The  most  remarkable  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  the  sending  of  j)ower  over 
long  distances  may  effect  our  s<x:ial  life  are  to 
be  found  in  our  western  states,  where  the 
latest  achievement  is  transmitting  a  current 
150  miles  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  story  of  the  first  electric  transmission 
plant  and  how  it  came  to  be  installed  is  a 
simple  statement,  but  it  gives  a  key  to  all  that 
has  followed.  A  mine  owner  in  Colorailo  was 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  he  must  presently  go 
out  of  business  because  the  cost  of  mining 
his  low  grade  ore  was  greater  than  the  profit 
from  its  sale.  The  mine  was  high  up  (»n  a 
mountain  spur,  and  the  way  to  it  was  a  zig- 
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zap  path.  To  oixrratc  a  crusher,  coal  had  to 
be  jxickcd  up  this  zigzag  path  in  bags  on  the 
backs  of  burros,  and  the  cost  of  transjxirting 
it  was  $8.75  a  ton.  Sometimes  the  burros 
fell  off  the  {Xith  into  the  gulch  Mow,  adding 
to  the  co.st  of  the  fuel  and  making  a  thicken- 
ing line  01  whitening  skeletons  below.  The 
mine  owner  had  traveled  abroad,  and  he  re- 
membered that  at  Tivoli,  in  Italy,  there  was 


fPlPE  LINES  THAT  WOUND  I. IKK  .SNAKtS  THKUUUH 
THE  MOUNTAIN  l'ASSe:S  " 


an  old,  unused  aqueduct,  which  had  been  built 
in  the  days  of  the  Romans. 

"  Ah,"  he  .said  to  his  chief  engineer,  "  if  I 
hatl  that  old  aqueduct  in  this  watershed  I 
could  make  a  fortune." 

"  Do  you  know,"  replied  the  chief  engineer, 
"  that  there  is  a  big  waterfall  on  one  of  the 
upjx^r  spurs  of  the.se  mountains  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  twenty  miles  away." 

"Well,"  said  the  engineer,  "if  you  .should 
Iwttlc  it  up  and  bring  it  here  you  would  not 
have  to  go  to  Rome  for  your  ixjwer.  At 


I.AVIN(i  A  I'IfK  LINK 


least,  you  can  make  the  fall  run  a  «lynamo 
and  then  transmit  the  current  to  the  mine." 

The  mine  owner  went  forth  into  the  en- 
gineering world  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
He  fnimd  that  the  idea  had  (Kcurred  to 
other.s,  and  that  mighty  pre|)arati(tns  were 
making  for  a  reclamation  t)f  the  wasted  water- 
|X)vvers  of  the  silver  districts.  In  the  end  he 
secured  rights  to  the  waterfall,  and  had  jiarts 
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of  the  water  diverted  into  a  \v<Kxlen  sluice- 
box  or,  aqueduct,  which  led  to  a  water-wheel. 
The  water  operated  the  turbines,  and  the  tur- 
bines were  connected  with  dynamos.  The 
dynamos  generated  a  powerful  electric  cur- 
rent, which  was  made  to  flow  through  wires 
twenty  miles  across  mountain-tops  to  the 
silver  mine,  where  in  its  turn  the  current 
operated  motors  attached  to  the  crushers. 
No  more  coal  came  up  the  zigzag  path,  ant! 
the  mine  became  a  highly  profitable  property 
in  which  electricity  is  used  for  lighting  as  well 
as  for  traction  and  crushing.  Work  goes  on 
night  and  tlay,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  sunmier. 
In  the  old  ckiys  the  winter  was  a  season  of  idle- 
ness, because  the  burros  could  not  get  through 
the  snowdrifts.  The  miners  now  pile  the  ore 
into  great  heaps  all  winter  long  in  anticipation 
of  the  spring,  when  it  can  be  packetl  down  to 
the  smelting  works.  And  the  cost  of  the 
power  for  operating  this  mine  is  now  not  even 
as  much  as  the  yearly  repairs  for  the  plant 
used  to  be.  For  the  mine-owner  rents  a  sur- 
plus jKtwer  to  other  mine  owners. 


Starting  in  this  way,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  greater  number  of  mining  districts  were 
supplied  with  electric  jxjwer  emanating  Irom 
distant  waterfalls.  Some  of  these  waterfalls 
were  found  close  to  the  mines  ;  others  were 
thirty  or  forty  miles  away.  Some  falls  were 
found  ill-fittetl  for  the  pur|xisc  and  had  to  be 
acbpted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Silverton  mine, 
where  a  pi|x*-line,  or  flume,  had  to  be  con- 
structed to  carry  the  water  several  miles  be- 
fore a  proper  "head"  could  be  obtained. 
And  in  still  other  ca.ses  where  the  water  was 
scarce,  esjx'cially  in  summer,  artificial  reser- 
voirs were  constructed  to  hold  it  and  keep  a 
"  head  "  continuous  enough  to  drive  the  tur- 
bines all  the  year  around.  Following  these 
efforts  of  the  indivitlual  mine  owners  men  of 
capital  went  into  the  cafions,  and  harnessed 
the  waterfalls  and  rented  electric  ix)wer  to  the 
districts  arouiul  about,  and  sometimes  the 
demand  became  great  enough  for  .several 
jjower-houses  to  occu|)y  one  cafion.  In  one 
instance,  near  Salt  Like  (.ity,  power  is  gen- 
craleil  by  the  carton  water,  which  jxisses  down 
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A  I'OWKK  HOUSK  IN  THK  MOl 
Pipe  line 

to  another  ix)\ver-hou.se,  and  after  ojxrratinj^ 
this,  down  to  a  third.  Great  trenches  were 
cut  in  the  mountain  sides,  and  pipe-lines  as 
bifj  as  a  city  aquechict  hej^an  to  be  seen  wind- 
ing; like  snakes  throu{(h  the  passes,  and  wires 
carrying  currents  jxisscd  up,  some  of  them 
through  the  region  of  pcrixjtual  snow  and 
down  again  to  the  level  of  resitlence,  where 
the  power  was  made  to  do  all  those  things  that 
are  usually  accomjianied  by  engine  throbbings 
and  the  dust  and  dirt  of  burning  fuel.  Ft)r, 
fallowing  the  sudden  great  increase  in  the 
pr(>ducti<»n  of  silver  and  the  newly-acquired 
prosix-'rity  »)f  the  mountain  districts,  western 
cities  began  to  ask  themselves  if  they  had  not 
found  the  key  to  their  manufacturing  problems. 

Sacramento  is  lighted  and  drives  its  trolley 
cars  with  current  generated  by  the  American 
River  at  Folsom,  twenty  miles  away.  This 
jxtwer  being  insufficient  for  the  increased 
needs  of  the  citv,  another  water-|)ower  has 
been  harnes.sed  at  Newcastle  thirtv  miles 
away.  The  waters  of  San  Antonio  Cai^on, 
California,  generate  10,000  volts,  which  are 
transmitted  overland  .si.vteen  miles  to  Pomona, 
in  one  ilirection,  and  twenty-eight  miles  to 


;.\TAINS  NEAR  SALT  1..AKE  CITV 
i%  >hawn  al  right 

San  Bernardino,  in  another.  In  the  same 
way  SiKx^ualmine  Falls,  Washington,  send 
si.xteen  volts  overland  twenty-five  miles  to 
Seattle  and  thirty-five  miles  to  Tacoma. 
Butte,  Montana,  utilizes  the  waters  of  the 
Big  Hole  River,  which  tran.smits  15,000 
volts  «»ver  the  twenty  miles  of  intervening 
s|>ace.  Redlands,  California,  receives  its  elec- 
tric light  from  an  unpretentious  station  in 
Mill  Creek  Carton,  nine  miles  from  the  city. 
Salt  I-;ike  City,  Utah,  gets  10.000  volts  from 
the  waters  <»f  the  Big  Cotton wootl,  fourteen 
miles  away,  and  when  the  multijilying  trolley 
system  became  too  heavy,  the  city  went  fur- 
ther and  harnes.sed  the  waters  of  Ogdcn 
Carton,  thirty-five  miles  di.stant,  and  added 
16,000  volts  to  the  available  supply ;  the 
town  of  Ogden  taps  the  current  en  route. 

So  all  over  the  We.st.  I'lants  have  been 
installed  in  L(»s  Angeles,  California  ;  Riverside, 
California;  ("(dorado  Springs:  I'uray.  Colo- 
rado; New  Richmond,  Wi.sconsin  ;  and  when 
the  success  of  the  movement  was  assured,  it 
.spread  Ea.st  and  South.  A  mill  owner  at 
Taftville,  Connecticut,  where  the  looms  were 
operated  by  an  expensive  350  horse-jx)wer 
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Corliss  i.'n;,nno,  secured  an  option  on  an  old 
ruined  mill  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
Shelugket,  at  Baltic,  four  and  one-half  miles 
down  the  river.  The  old  water-wheel  was 
still  intact.  It  was  connectetl  with  a  tlynamo, 
and  now  the  looms  in  Taftville  are  operated 
by  the  mill  in  Baltic.  The  present  location 
of  the  cotton  mills  at 
CoIumbia.South  Caro- 
lina, is  made  |)ossible 
only  becau.sc  electric 
transmission  enables 
a  distant  water-jxiwer 
to  be  utilized.  In 
Georgia,  a  country- 
man harncs.sed  the 
waters  of  a  creek 
which  ran  through  his 
place,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  dynamo  lighted 
his  hou.se  and  out- 
buildings and  o|x.'r- 
ated  his  farm  with 
electric  |>ower.  loiter 
he  found  that  he  hatl 
surplus  {xjwer  to  rent 
to  his  neighbors. 
Then  he  t<M>k  a  con- 
tract for  lighting  a 
nearby  village,  and 
finally  he  went  into 
the  electric  business 
on  a  large  scale,  and 
now  he  is  president 
of  a  trolley  comismy. 
The  movement  in  the 
East  ha.s,  of  cour.se, 
culminated  in  the 
most  talked-of  trans- 
mission of  all — Nia- 
gara. 

The  city  of  schemes, 
made  po.ssible  by  the 
utility  of  the  Niagara  ix)wcr,  .sent  the  move- 
ment rapidly  abroad.  Mexico  had  already 
e.stablished  an  eighteen-mile  plant  at  Guadala- 
jara, ami  a  twenty-three-mile  plant  at  Pachuca  ; 
and  Canada  was  arranging  to  take  21.600 
horse-jjower  out  of  I^ichine  Rapids.  But  at 
Deptford,  England,  they  built  a  j)lant  to  send 
10,000  volts  into  London,  and  in  Switzerland 
they  got  options  on  every  waterfall  in  sight ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  River  Suzc  they 
harnessed  the  waters  to  a  transmi.ssioit  .sy.stem 
that  o|x.'rates  through  twenty  miles  of  moun- 
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tainous  cotintry.  They  even  use  the  current 
t(»  haul  cars  t<»  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau.  In 
Italy,  they  utilize  that  old  Roman  aqueduct 
which  the  Rocky  Mountain  miner  .s|x»ke  of, 
and  it  is  now  sending  electric  light  and  i)ower 
into  Rome  nineteen  miles  away.  The  Rhone 
sends   15.000  horse-|x>wer  from  Chcvres  to 

Geneva.and  the  Rhine 
yieltis  16,300  v<»lts  at 
Rhinefelden.  In  Nor- 
\va\,  the  waterfall 
known  as  the  Sarps- 
fos  operates  a  great 
aluminum  factory.  In 
Sweden,  the  inventor, 
DeLavel,  .secured  con- 
trol of  mo.st  of  the 
waterfalls,  and,  in  Fin- 
land, they  are  making 
reatly  to  use  e\ery 
available  fall  to  send 
currents  into  the  dis- 
tant capital  of  Russia. 

But  we  must  come 
back  to  America  if  we 
would  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  wide  influence  of 
this    movement  and 
realize  the  jXKS.sibility 
of  its  future  growth. 
The  cajiacity  «»f  the 
Niagara  j)lant  is  being 
doubled,  and  several 
of     the  California 
plants     have  been 
united  into  one  great 
.sy.stem.     When  the 
Niagara  transmi.ssion 
line  was  built,  it  was 
thought  that  its  chief 
office  would  be  the 
supplying  of  electric 
light  to  Buffalo  and 
the    nearby   towns.     In    a    measure  this 
was  true,  but  the  industrial  phase  ()f  the 
installation  is  the  more  imp^>rtant,  for  arouml 
the  I'"alls   has  grown  a   veritable   city  of 
schemes — a   city   of    priKTesses    which  de- 
ixrnd  more  on  the  chemical   action  of  the 
current  than  on  its  mere  mechanical  |xiwer. 
Many  of  these  processes  are  [wtssible  <Mily 
because  the  current  antl  plenty  of  it  cheaply 
pnnluceil  is  t«)  be  hatl  for  the  asking.  You 
might  run  a  cotton  mill  with    steam,  for 
instance,  but  you  conUI  not  pnKlucc  carbor- 
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iinihini  except  in  the  electric  furnace.  Neither 
Could  you  effect  the  ekrtrolytic  reduction  of 
copix-T  except  by  the  use  of  larj^e  quantities 
of  cheap  current.  Ami  this  principle  follows 
in  the  jiroduction  of  certain  bleachinj^  |>j\vders, 
aluminum,  and  the  hundred  and  one  <tther 
things  which  are  now  producai  at  Niajjara 
FalLs. 

In  California  the  transmission  systems  have 
f^own  in  extent  until  two  plants  exist  each  of 
which  do  service,  approximately,  150  miles 
awa\,  and  the  volta^^e  has  increased  until 
50.000  volts  is  no  lon;;er  considereil  re- 
markable. Startinfj  in  the  Blue  I-ake  region 
of  California,  one  of  these  lines  will  transmit 
60,000  volts  152  miles  overland  to  San  I'ran- 
cisco  and  to  Stockton,  illuminating  the  Golden 
Gate  city  with  current  tran.smitted  over  a  dis- 
tance as  great  as  the  length  of  the  .state  of 
New  Jersey.  The  other  jilant,  utili;cing  the 
waters  of  the  Yuba  River,  will  supply  current 
to  Oakland,  145  miles  away,  with  tappings 
and  offsh<K>ts  at  Sacramento  and  Nevada  City 
on  the  way.  The  current  will  be  alx>ut  forty- 
five  thousand  volts.  Fach  of  the.sc  sys- 
tems will  supply  current  en  route. 

Consider  Africa,  from  which  Professor 
George  I-'orbes,  of  England,  has  but  just  re- 
turned, after  having  made  what  might  be  called 
a  continental  long  di.stancc  tran.smission  sur- 
vey. One  result  of  Professor  Forbes's  vi.sit 
will  be  the  harnessing  of  N'ictoria  Falls  for 
the  transmis.sion  of  electric  i>ower  to  the 
mines  <»f  Mashonaland  and  Matabelelantl,  anil 
an  engineer  named  Shaw  has  calculatetl  that 
enough  jjower  can  be  transmitted  all  the  way 
to  Buluwayo  to  run  all  the  machinery  in  the 
gold  mines  for  the  ne.xt  twenty  years.  This 
is  the  grouiul  on  which  Lobengula  held  sway 
only  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  as  primi- 
tive as  Yellowstone  Park  was  fifty  years  ago. 
The  Yictoria  Falls  are  ixut  of  the  Zambesi, 
a  river  1,600  miles  long,  draining  one  of  the 


most  fertile  regions  in  the  world,  and  full  of 
rapitis  anil  falls  capable  altogether  of  multi- 
plying many  times  the  electric  generating 
|X)wer  t>f  Victoria.  How  civilization  in  Africa 
can  be  quickened  by  the  introduction  of  trans- 
mission .sy.stems!  The  |K)wer  can  be  u.sed  in 
the  depths  of  the  wilderness  with  as  much 
economy  as  in  New  York,  London  or  Paris; 
the  lines  can  be  ta])|K'd  at  any  jioint  en  route, 
and  branch  lines  extended  in  any  direction,  tor 
any  distance ;  at  the  end  of  each  branch  line, 
even  in  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  or  in 
the  midille  of  the  densest  swamp,  thousands 
of  hor.se-ijower  will  be  available;  the  immense 
forests  of  Africa  can  be  cut  down  with  the 
most  improved  machinery,  which  under  the 
old  system  could  not  well  be  removed  from 
the  heart  of  a  manufacturing  di.strict ;  the 
mineral  resources  may  be  develoiK'd ;  the  new 
towns  and  cities  which  will  inevitably  spring 
up  around  each  of  these  indu.stries  will  be 
lighted  electrically,  have  trolley  cars,  and  a.s 
many  mechanical  comforts  as  any  New  Eng- 
land village  has  now,  and  all  quite  irres|K"ctive 
of  the  price  of  c«wl.  And  mo.st  of  the  fore- 
going applies  to  every  other  uncivilized  coim- 
try  in  the  worltl. 

Man  has  always  dreamed  of  doing  great 
things,  and  has  attempted  in  his  puny  way  to 
accomplish  them,  only  to  find  in  the  end  that 
Nature  has  a  better  way,  and  waits  to  |K'rform 
it  gigantically  as  s<Min  as  her  secrets  are  found 
out.  The  earth  is  after  all  a  gre;it  machine, 
and  during  the  century  just  jxis.sed  man  has 
found  out  how  many  of  the  interrelated  jwrts 
may  be  made  to  work  at  his  bidding.  At 
some  distant  day  i^rhaps  we  may  come  to  un- 
derstand every  crank  and  cog  and  lever  of 
the  machine.  It  may  be  that  by  accident  or 
design  we  shall  hit  u|)on  the  master  lever 
which  win  set  the  whole  machine  working  for 
us.  Meantime,  long-ilistance  transmi-s.sion  may 
be  regartleil  as  one  of  the  cogs. 
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BREEDING  NEW  WHEATS 


THE  INCREASED  YIELD  AND  THE  HARDIER  (QUALITY  OK  NEW 
VARIETIES.  WHEREBY  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  IN  VALUE  ARE 
ADDED  TO  THE  CRAIN  PRODUCT.  AND  THE  CHANCE  OF  BAD 
CROPS    DIMINISHED  — A  TRIUMPH   OF  SCIENCE   IN  AGRICULTURE 

BY 


W.  S.  HARWOOL) 


A  TVFK  Al. 
SHOCK  «)*  WHKAT 


A 


RKVOLUTION 
in   the  pnHluc- 
tion  of  wheat  is  prom- 
ised—  the  bej;innin^s 
of    it    have    in  fact 
been  achieved — by  the 
successful  ex|x?rimcnts 
made  during?  the  last 
ten  years  at  the  Minne- 
sota State  KxiK-riment 
Station,  associated  with 
the  aj^ricultural  sch<K)l 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.     The  aim 
was  to  make  new  breeds  of  wheat.  Hoth 
yield  antl  quality  are  {greatly  increased. 

The  new  wheats,  which  are  the  prexluct  of 
breeding;  and  selection  combitied,  have  been 
tested  for  every  purjKjse.    They  are  not  only 


larjicr  in  yield  than  the  old  wheats,  and  better 
able  to  withstand  unfavorable  weather  and 
disease,  but  they  are  as  rich  in  essential  ftxxl 
qualities.  During  the  summer  of  1900  the 
experimental  staj^e  was  |);issed  and  actual  farm 
trials  were  made ;  for  a  farm  trial  is  the  ulti- 
mate te.st  of  a  new  wheat.  Whatever  favor- 
able results  may  be  shown  in  the  exiKTimental 
staj^e.s.  the  wheat  must  .still  stand  the  final 
practical  test  in  the  fiekis  of  the  farmer.  In 
the  fields  it  has  now  proved  its  right  to  su|v 
plant  the  old,  standard  varieties.  The  con- 
crete results  are  these :  a  toning  up  of  the 
wheat  harvest,  not  only  of  the  region  where  the 
experiments  are  carried  otj.  but  «)f  the  entire 
wheat  area  of  the  worUI ;  the  overthrowing  of 
the  argument  of  Sir  W.  ("rooks,  president  of 
the  British  Association,  that  the  supply  of  the 
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wheat  of  the  world  would  soon  become  in- 
adequate for  the  needs  of  the  world ;  a 
marked  increase  in  the  world's  wealth,  millions 
of  dollars  beinj^  ad<Icd  in  a  single  season  in 
only  one  section  of  the  wheat-producing  area 
of  the  world. 

The  work  of  wheat  breeding  began  many 
years  ago  «in  the  great  Vilmorin  estate  in 
France.  M.  Henri  X'ilmorin,  carried  on  ex- 
tensive experiments  in  the  creation  of  new 
breeds,  more  than  a  thousand  new  wheats 
having  been  testetl  by  him.  I  shall  not  forget 
a  trip  to  his  farms  at  Verrieres-le-Huisson, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  ])resent  head  of  the 
house,  M.  Philipjx:  Vilmorin.  Ten  years  ago 
similar  work  was  begun  at  the  state  institution 
in  Minnesota,  not  only  to  create  new  breeds 
of  wheat  but  to  carry  them  forward  through 
a  scries  of  years  until  enough  wheat  of  a 
su|X?rior  \-ariety  .should  be  accimiulated  t<» 
enable  the  farmers  to  make  the  final  test 
themselves.  This  work  has  been  carried  on 
at  no  exiK.'nse  to  the  farmer ;  for  all  the 
results  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

To  create  a  new  wheat  the  jx)llen  from  the 
flower  of  one  wheat  must  l>e  artificially  trans- 
ferred to  the  stigma  of  the  flower  of  an«»ther 


TRANSKKRRINC;  THK  IH>I.I.KN 
To  the  slignu  ol  a  wheal  plani 


wheat.  Wheat  is  a  self-fertilizing  plant. 
Left  to  itself,  it  will  rejmKluce  itself  through- 
out endless  centuries.  Great  care  is  neces- 
.sary  in  the  work,  and  trained  men  are  essential. 
As  s«Ktn  as  the  ix)llen  is  transferred-  which  is 
done  about  four  o'cl<»ck  in  the  morning  at  the 
hour  when  the  wheat  florets  o])cn — the  head 
of  wheat  is  enca.sed  in  a  tis.sue  sack  .so  that 
the  work  may  not  be  interfered  with  by  any 
pilfering  insect  or  bird.  Two  of  the  best 
known  varieties  are  select e<l,  one  for  the 
father,  the  other  for  the  mother  of  the  new 
race.  When  the  har\'est  comes  it  may  be 
that  the  new  wheat  has  some  of  the  p*h>t,  and 
few  of  the  go<Kl  characteri.stics  of  the  jKirenls  ; 
or  the  reverse  may  be  the  ca.se.  It  is  im- 
|>ossible  to  say  in  advance  what  the  new  wheat 
will  be. 

From  the  single  head  which  results  as  the 


CI  rriNt;  away  thk  h.okkis 

Ami  a  head  in  tUiue  uck  alter  poltcninlinn 


first  harvest,  only  a  handful  of  kernels  is 
threshed  out.  This  handful  is  of  immense 
imix)rtance,  for  these  kernels  may  become  the 
source  of  a  mighty  race,  destinetl  not  only  to 
supplant  the  old  wheats,  but  to  add  enor- 
moii.sly  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  But  the 
last  results  are  slowly  won ;  for  the  fir.st 
harvest  is  very  meagre,  and  the  .scct)nd  ami 
even  the  third  are  .small.  But  after  a  number 
of  years  enough  wheat  can  be  g-arncred  to 
S4>w  the  twentieth  of  an  acre ;  and  then  come 
tangible  results.  To  breed  a  new  wheat  re- 
(|uires  infinite  jKiins  and  jiatience.  It  has 
taken  ten  years  to  bring  the  new  wheat 
varieties  at  the  Minnesota  Exix'riment  Station 
lo  the  farm  test. 

In  the  meantime  humlreils  of  wheats  have 
been  proven  valueless.  Some  were  too  heavy 
in  the  .stalk,  thus  '*  liKlging."  as  it  is  called, 
falling  over  in  .s^-a-sons  of  much  moisture  be- 
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cause  of  a  t<M»  rank  j;ro\vth  ;  some  were  jxir-  lacking?  in  essential  footl  elements.    A  suc- 

ticularly  susceptible  to  the  diseases  of  wheat  ;  cessful   new  wheat  must  not   only  yield  a 

some  were  p<M)r  in  the  color  of  the  kernel,  larfjer   number   of   bushels   per   acre,  the 

while  still  others  were  deficient  in  yield  or  first    antl    all-important    requisite,   but  it 
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must  be  harily  and  it  must  be  rich  in  food 
qualities. 

From  the  hour  of  the  creation  of  the  new 
wheat  in  the  gray  of  a  summer  morning, 
throughout  its  life,  a  careful  record  is  kept  of 
every  event  in  its  history,  in  a  book  which  is 
the  record  of  the  wheat's  life. 

Selecti(»n  plays  an  imjiortant  part  as  well 
as  breeding.  At  every  step  only  the  best 
wheat  kernels  and  wheat  stalks  are  preserved  ; 
defectives  are  rejected.  No  effort  is  spared 
to  give  the  new  wheat  the  best  possible  start 
in  life.  In  some  ways  the  selection  may  be 
considered  more  important  than  the  breeding 
itself.  During  these  experiments  nearly  five 
hundred  wheats  were  thrown  away  as  de- 
ficients. Out  of  the  entire  number  bred,  less 
than  a  dozen  were  retained.  A  number  of 
those  which  were  kept  for  future  trials  were 
esjxvially  prolific,  registering  as  high  as  eight 
to  ten  bushels  jkt  acre  above  the  old  wheats 
planted  alongside  of  them  and  receiving  the 
same  treatment. 

In  the  spring  of  1900,  enough  of  one 
variety  of  the  new  wheat  having  accumulated 
to  warrant  field  trials,  a  number  of  thrifty  and 


intelligent  farmers  from  various  p;irts  of  Minne- 
sota were  selected,  and  to  them  enough  seed 
was  sent  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Every  farmer 
was  supplied  with  an  elaborate  record-blank. 
If  for  any  reason  the  new  wheat  should  be  given 
a  better  chance  or  a  worse  chance  than  the  old, 
e.sjx'cial  attentiim  should  be  called  to  the  fact. 
Some  of  the  reports  indicated  by  the  abnor- 
mally large  increa.se  of  the  new  wheat  that 
the  farmer  had  given  it  a  better  opjx)rtunity 
than  the  old  wheat,  even  thtuigh  he  did  not 
.say  so,  and  all  such  instances  were  thrown 
out  as  being  unfair  to  the  old  wheat.  Other 
farmers  were  as  plainly  unfair  to  the  new 
wheat,  and  their  data  were  rejected.  Out  of 
all  the  instances,  about  forty  were  selected  as 
having  complied  with  all  the  conditions. 

The  new  wheat  averaged  almost  four  and 
one-half  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  Fife 
wheat,  (me  of  the  old  standard  varieties,  and 
almost  one  and  one-half  bu.shels  more  than 
the  average  of  all  the  wheats  with  which  it 
was  compared.  In  .some  few  instances  the 
new  wheat  was  below  the  old,  and  there  may 
be  some  regions  where  a  new  wheat  will  have 
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to  be  bred  to  meet  the  climatic  ami  soil  con- 
ditions ;  for  it  is  now  ix>ssible  to  make  a 
wheat  to  order. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  increase  of  the 
new  wheat  over  all  old  varieties  will  be  at 
least  two  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  three 
states  (»f  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  there  are  on  an  average  about 
15,000,000  acres  of  land  planted  to  wheat. 
When  the  new  wheat  is  in  use  «iver  all  this 
region,  an  increase  of  only  two  bushels  jx.'r 
acre  will  make  a  crop  at  lea.st  30,000,000 
bushels  larger  than  the  old  varieties  would 
have  yielded.  At  an  average  price  of  .seventy- 
five  cents  jxT  bushel,  the  increase  in  wealth 
in  the  region  will  Ix.'  §22.500,000  a  year. 

The  new  wheat  which  has  been  grown 
under  the  direction  of  Profes.sor  Willet  M. 
Hayes,  of  the  Minnesota  Sch(K)l  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  be  given  a  much  wider  field  trial 
among  the  farmers  this  summer.  Those  who 
planted  the  wheat  last  .sea.son,  have,  in  ad- 
<lition  to  their  own  seed  supply,  about  4,000 
bushels  to  sell  to  other  farmers,  anil  the  new 
wheat,  it  is  exixxted,  will  have  quite  an  ap- 
preciable effect  ujxm  the  harvest  of  1901. 

The  wheiit  known  as  Minnesota  N<t.  163 
has  yielded  as  high  as  42.7  bushels  |K,-r  acre, 
while  none  of  the  eight  new  wheats  tluring 
the  six  years'  trial  has  ever  run  bchin<l  19  5 
bushels.    The  average  of  each  new  wheat 


for  a  |x:riocl  of  six  con.secutivc  years,  frf)m 
1895  to  1900,  inclusive,  is  in  no  case  less  than 
twenty-seven  bushels  per  acre,  while  the 
average  of  all  the  averages  of  the  new  wheats 
is  28.1  bushels  |xt  acre.  The  general  aver- 
age of  the  standard  varieties  in  the  region  on 
the  farms  is  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  bu.shels 
|x*r  acre,  so  that,  while  making  due  allowance 
for  sujxrior  farming  at  the  station,  the  allow- 
ance of  an  increase  of  two  bushels  jXT  acre 
when  the  new  wheat  jxis.ses  into  complete 
sway  in  the  northwestern  wheat  fields,  seems 
far  t(x)  low.  On  a  number  of  farms  of  the 
higher  tyjx  it  showed  more  than  two  bushels 
increa.se  in  la.st  .season's  harvest. 

The  tabular  statement  subjoined  .shows  in 
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la  earlier  years.    An  entire  harvest  ii  hcioK  poured  into  the  «ck  from 
tlie  pail 

condensed  form  what  the  eight  best  wheats 
have  accomplished  at  the  station.  Each  of 
these  is  given  a  number  rather  than  a  name, 
prefacetl  by  the  word  Minnesota.  Some  uf 
the  eight  give  promise  of  yielding  better 
results  than  have  been  achieved  by  Minnesota 


No.  163,  the  wheat  now  under  test  by  the 
farmers.  In  the  table  the  first  three  wheats 
are  the  old,  standard  varieties.  The  table 
shows  results  fur  a  period  of  six  years. 

YIELD  OF  VARIOLS  WHEATS  OVER  A  PERIOD 
OF  YEARS. 


Variety. 


H.iyntiK'  Blue  Stem 

l'ii«rc!i'  File  

K<iltun's  B.  S  

.VlinncMiU  Numhrr. 


J' 
M> 

140 

•55 
'57 
><•> 
■ 


11 

V 
*' 
M 

J5.0 


t4.<- 

11.5 
..6.5 

}(i.H 
i<,.l< 
15... 
>7.o 
A.J 
1<>.J 
J6.$ 


y* 

!».» 

JI.8 
JJ.o 

JO.O 

1H.8 


U-4 
J$.l 
J7.6 

2J.€) 

»7-4 
'7i 

6,17.5 
<,l8.8 

bliR.o 


It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that 
science  has  here  achieveil  a  notable  triumph  ; 
for  it  has  not  only  given  to  the  world  ad- 
ditional safeguards  to  one  of  the  mo.st  impor- 
tant industries  known  to  the  race,  but  it  has 
added  materially  to  the  world's  wealth. 
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cmcr  or  the  bcreau  or  forbign  coumekce,  department  or  state 


IN  an  article,  "  Our  Growth  as  a  World 
Power,"  in  the  VVokld's  Work  for  Xo- 
vembcr,  the  wonderful  development  in 
the  export  of  American  manufactures  during 
the  past  few  years  was  ascribed  mainly  to  the 
inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  of  our 
people,  which  have  enabled  us  to  undersell 
even  the  more  advanced  industrial  nations  of 
Kuro{)c.  It  was  pointed  out  that  our  prog- 
ress in  foreign  markets  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary because  of  the  general  lack,  until  very 
recently,  of  organized  or  intelligent  effort  by 
our  manufacturers  or  by  our  exporters  to 
cater  to  any  but  our  own  consumers.  With 
most  defective  and  inefficient  methods,  we 
have  surprised  ourselves  and  the  world  at 
large  by  suddenly  emerging  from  our  absorp- 
tion in  domestic  trade  as  a  potent  factor  of 
international  commerce. 

The  same  result  has  been  reacheil  in  a 


branch  of  our  Government  machinery  which 
a  few  years  ago  seemed  but  little  likely  to 
challenge  the  emulation  of  other  countries, 
and  is  still  the  object  of  much  well-meaning 
but  ignorant  criticism,  not  by  foreigners,  but 
by  would-be  reformers  at  home.  For  it  is 
only  lately  that  the  consular  sen'ice  of  the 
United  States  has  come  to  be  regarded  by 
the  best  authorities  abroad  as  the  most  effi- 
cient organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world  for 
spreading  the  sale  of  goods,  for  stimulating 
home  industry  and  enterprise,  and  for  inform- 
ing exjxirters  as  to  trade  conditions  in  every 
imjjortant  market  of  the  globe. 

In  view  of  the  demand  from  various  quar- 
ters for  reforms  in  our  consular  system,  this, 
doubtless,  will  be  regarded  as  a  surprising 
statement,  but  it  is  one  that  is  abundantly 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
argue  that,  bcouisc  the  consular  ser\'ice  is 
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largely  made  up  of  men  appointed  for  merely 
political  or  personal  reasons,  therefore  its 
fruits  must  necessarily  he  bad.  But  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  system  confessedly 
faulty  produces  some  good  results ;  and  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  there  are  foreign 
experts  who  consider  the  frequent  changes 
in  our  consular  corps,  which  mo.st  of  our  re- 
formers denounce  as  wholly  pernicious,  to  be 
one  of  the  rca.sons  which  explain  the  admit- 
tedly greater  u.sefulness  of  American  consuls 
in  promoting  trade. 

COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  SEKVICF. 

Six  years  ago  the  commercial  world  of 
Great  Britain  was  beginning  to  take  note  of 
the  practical  character  of  the  reports  on  com- 
merce and  industry  by  American  consuls,  and 
the  promptness  with  which  they  were  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  l)e{)artment  of  State. 
The  liritish  Chambers  of  Commerce  were 
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called  upon  by  the  Executive  Council  to  con- 
sider "  the  action  taken  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  by  other  govern- 
ments by  means  of  special  consular  reports, 
in  order  to  supply  their  traders  with  informa- 
tion up  to  date  with  regard  to  openings  for 
business  in  foreign  countries,"  and  the  opin- 
ion was  expressed  that  the  practical  value  of 
the  reports  of  British  consuls  "  would  be  much 
increased  if  they  afforded  more  direct  and 
early  suggestions  and  details  with  respect  to 
trade  questions  of  present  interest."  The 
local  chambers  of  commerce  were,  therefore, 
invited  to  make  suggestions  as  to  trade  in- 
quiries by  consuls  for  submission  to  the  For- 
eign Office.  In  the  responses  to  this  circular, 
a  variety  of  changes  were  proposed  for  the 
improvement  of  the  commercial  work  of  the 
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British  consular  service.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  liradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  United  States  consuls 
"  did  a  great  deal  more  "  for  the  extension  of 
trade  than  British  consuls  did.  The  Cardiff 
chamber  complained  of  the  delay  in  printing 
the  liritish  consular  reports.  The  Hull 
chamber  thought  the  reports  of  Briti.sh  con- 
suls should  be  given  to  the  public  as  promptly 
as  possible,  "  if  necessary,  even  by  telegraph." 
The  NewjMjrt  chamber  replied  to  the  effect 
that  trained  busiriess  men  should  be  .selected 
as  consuls,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
svstem  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
instructing  its  consular  representatives  "to 
report  exhaustively  ujMin  traile  and  commerce, 
either  in  their  isolated  or  general  phases  or 
developments,"  should  be  adopted. 

The  British  agitation  of  the  subject  con- 
tinued, and  about  a  vear  agt»  a  commercial 
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intelligence  branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(a  government  bureau)  was  established,  and 
the  organ  of  the  board,  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal,  was  converted  from  a  monthly  into 
a  weekly  periodical,  in  order  that  consular 
and  other  commercial  reports  of  current 
interest  might  be  given  more  promptly  to  the 
public. 

This  new  departure  is  the  more  interesting 
because,  for  many  years,  the  British  system 
of  consular  reporting  was  regarded  as  a  nKxIel, 
and  even  yet  some  of  our  reformers  continue 
to  assert  that  the  British  consuls  are  greatly 
superior  to  our  own  in  their  general  efficiency 
in  promoting  trade.  It  is  not  intended  here 
to  institute  comparisons,  but  simply  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  British  public  does  not 
share  the  view  of  our  home  critics,  and  is 
still  inclined  to  take  pattern  by  us. 

GERMANY  COPYING  OUR  METHODS 

Germany,  with  her  splendidly  equipped 
commercial  schools  and  admirable  machinery 
for  extending  foreign  trade,  seems  also  to  con- 


sider her  facilities  deficient  by  comparison 
with  the  American  in  the  matter  of  procur- 
ing and  promptly  distributing  commercial 
imformation,  and  has  recently  begun  the 
publication,  declaredly  "  after  the  mode  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  State,"  of 
special  consular  reports  upon  trade  matters, 
product.s,  economic  questions,  etc.,  prepared 
by  German  consuls  in  reply  to  interrogatories 
or  specific  instructions  from  the  government. 

Dr.  Vosberg-Rekow,  the  head  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bureau  for  preparing  commercial  treaties, 
in  a  recent  book  upon  commercial  treaties,  in 
which  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  be  Germany's  strongest 
rival  in  industrial  competition,  speaks  of  our 
consular  officers  in  Europe  as  "inspectors  of 
our  exports  and  vigilant  sentinels  wht)  spy 
out  every  trade  opening  or  advantage  and 
promptly  report  it."  In  another  place  he 
says : — 

"The  Americans  have  actetl  judiciously  in  es- 
tablishing a  system  which  is  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  themselves,  but  costly  and  inconvenient 
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to  their  competitors.  In  all  countries  with  which 
it  has  trade  relations,  the  United  States  has  sta- 
tioned consuls  and  consular  agents.  Every  ship- 
ment of  goods  to  a  United  Slates  jxjrt  must  pass 
through  the  hands  of  these  officials,  and  the  amount, 
value,  place  of  origin,  market  price  ruling  in  the 
country  of  production,  method  of  production,  etc., 
are  noted.  The  consuls  thus  dive  deeply  into  the 
economic  condition  of  their  districts  and  obtain 
information  the  result  of  which  is  discernible  in 
the  steadily  increasing  exportations  of  their  home 
country." 

THE  consi;lar  dailv 

While  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have 
been  strivinj^  to  overtake  u.s,  by  devising 
means  to  improve  their  commercial  informa- 
tion from  consular  sources,  the  United  States 
has  taken  a  lonjj  stej)  in  advance.  In  De- 
cember, 1897,  the  Chief  of  the  Hureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Department  of 
State,  which  has  charge  of  the  i)ublication 
of  the  consular  reports,  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  all  reports  of  inmie- 
diate  value  and  importance  should  be  pub- 
li.shed  daily,  instead  of  monthly,  as  before,  (or 


the  convenience  of  the  newspaper  press, 
trade  bodies,  exporting  firms,  etc.,  in  order 
that  the  information  might  be  supplied  to  the 
public  with  the  least  delay. 

The  requisite  authority  was  granted,  and  in 
January,  1898,  the  publication  of  daily  con- 
sular reports  was  begun. 

The  experiment  proved  successful  from  the 
start.  The  newspapers  were  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  change.  The  news  agencies 
and  six:ciai  correspondents  in  Washington 
had  previously  been  comiHiUed  to  extract 
what  they  could  from  the  reports  in  manu- 
script as  they  were  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment. Not  infrequently,  correspondents  were 
forced  to  wait  until  one  of  their  number  had 
finished  with  a  particular  report.  At  present, 
every  correspondent  receives  a  copy  of  the 
daily  consular  reports  early  on  the  day  of 
issue.  One  can  now  scarcely  ever  pick  up  a 
newspaper  without  seeing  quotations  from 
these  reports,  or  perhaps  one  or  more  reports 
in  full. 

Bi;SINESS  INTERESTS  AROUSED 

The  widespread  publication  of  consular 
matter  in  the  newspapers  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  business  interests,  and  applica- 
tions for  the  State  Dei)artment  "daily"  be- 
gan to  pour  in.  A  manufacturer  or  an 
exporter  would  note  that  intelligence  had 
been  received  which  affected  his  business, 
and  would  write  to  the  Department  at  once 
for  particulars.  Correspondence  with  impor- 
tant firms  all  over  the  United  States  was  thus 
opened  up,  and  the  business  community  gradu- 
ally learned  that  the  consular  ser\'ice  could 
be  relied  upon  to  furnish  information  about 
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even,'  detail  of  foreign  trade.  Naturally,  in- 
quiries soon  began  to  multiply  for  data  as 
to  this  or  that  industry  or  process  of  manu- 
facture unknown  in  this  country ;  the  de- 
mand for  certain  lines  of  goods ;  the  kind  of 
competition  to  be  met,  and  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome.  When  these  inquiries  promise  to 
elicit  information  of  general  value,  the  con- 
suls are  instructed  to  forward  reports  for 
publication.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inquiries  relate  only  to  minutix,  the  inquirer 
is  referred  to  the  consular  oflficer.s,  who  obtain 
the  desired  information  if  they  can,  and  for- 
ward it  in  duplicate  to  the  Department.  The 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  retains  one  of 
the  copies  for  purpo.ses  of  reference  or  use 
in  the  Consular  Reports  if  the  matter  should 
develop  points  of  practical  value ;  the  other 
copy  is  promptly  transmitted  to  the  inquirer. 
This  feature  of  the  commercial  work  of  the 
consuls  has  already  grown  to  large  jiropor- 
tions ;  but  it  is  Httle  known  outside  the 
comparatively  narrow  range  of  the  particu- 
lar business  concerns  which  have  benefited 
by  it. 

SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  BENEFIT  TO  TRADE 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  consular 
officer  can  report  e.xhaustively  or  with  tech- 
nical accuracy  on  the  wide  range  of  questions 
which  are  often  submitted,  involving  details 
of  scientific  discoveries  and  processes  which 
only  an  exi)ert  could  properly  handle,  but  it 
is  surprising  how  successful  the  average  con- 
sul has  proved  himself  to  be  in  obtaining  sub- 
stantially what  is  desired.  A  New  York  firm 
of  exporters  recently  wrote  the  Department 
of  State :  — 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CONSfMTE  AT  ZANZIBAR. 

"We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you 
our  gratitude  for  the  Consular  Reinjrts.  We  attrib- 
ute our  having  nearly  doubled  our  foreign  trade  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  in  great  degree  to  the  light 
we  obtain  from  careful  perusal  of  these  reports." 

The  president  of  a  company  manufactur- 
ing hardware  and  tools  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
writes :  — 

"  Three  years  ago  and  over  I  took  occasion  to 
write  to  the  difTercnt  United  States  consuls  in  Eng- 
Ian<l  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  requesting 
the  namt's  of  prominent  hardware  dealers  and 
manufacturers.  The  replies  were  voluminous  ;  we, 
therefore,  sent  to  the  addresses  given,  circulars, 
samples,  etc.,  and  the  result  is  to-<by  from  .^o  j>er 
cent  to  35  per  cent  of  our  entire  product  in  certain 
lines  of  hardware  we  export." 

Undoubtedly  the  activity  of  the  consuls 
has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  prompter 
publication  and  wider  distribution  of  their 
reports.  Encouragement  is  al.so  given  by 
the  frequent  recognition  of  the  value  of  their 
ser\ices  by  the  business  world,  and  by  the 
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estimation  in  which  their  commercial  work  is 
held  by  competing  nations. 

It  is  but  due  to  the  consular  service  to  say 
that,  f^cnerally  speakini;,  it  shows  itself  not 
only  responsive  to  the  instructi«)ns  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  demands  of 
business  interests  at  home,  but  often  volun- 
teers information  and  advice  which  open  up 
new  fields  of  effort  for  our  industries  and 
trade.  It  is  animated  by  an  esprit  tic  corps 
which  springs  not  from  a  carefully  elaborated 
system,  but  from  the  play  of  conditions, 
appealing  to  the  individual  judgment  and 
patriotism  of  its  members.  Among  the  spon- 
taneous efforts  of  consuls  on  behalf  of  our 
commerce  may  be  mentioned  the  forward- 
ing of  samples  of  new  products  or  of 
lines  of  merchandise  cs|)ccially  suited  to 
particular  markets ;  the  establishment  of 
sample  rooms  at  the  consulates  to  exhibit 
American  goods  or  of  agencies  for  the  sale 
of  them ;  the  promotion  of  better  facilities 
of  transportation,  including  direct  steamship 
service. 

These  facts  show  that  while  reformers 
have  been  busy  devising  means  of  improving 
the  c»)nsular  service,  the  ser\*ice  has  auto- 
matically improved  itself.  Undoubtedly,  the 
agitation  for  consular  reform  fulfils  a  useful 
purpose  in  arousing  public  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  service  and  in  provoking 
discu.ssion  of  alleged  defects.  It  is  more  thati 
likely  that  this  particular  reform  has  made  so 
little  progress,  for  the  very  rea.son  that  many 
of  its  advocates  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
strangely  misinformed. 


BLIND  TEACHERS  OF  REFORM 

The  secretary  of  one  of  our  leading  boards 
of  trade  during  the  sessions  of  the  Inter- 
national Commercial  Congress  at  I'hilado'- 
phia,  about  a  year  ago,  gravely  made  the 
point  that  our  consular  service  lacked  edu- 
cation and  was  therefore  inferi*>r  to  the 
ser\'ices  of  other  countries  in  procuring  com- 
mercial information.  He  was  greatly  sur- 
prised on  being  told  that  whether  our  consuls 
lacked  education  or  not,  they  were  admitted 
by  foreign  governments  to  be  without  peers 
in  this  branch  of  their  work.  A  professional 
reformer  who  is  very  much  in  evidence  has 
asserted  on  two  occasions  (and  was  promptly 
brought  ttj  book  for  it)  that  we  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  competing  for  trade  because 
of  the  inefficiencv  of  our  consuLs,  and  has 
descanted  glowingly  on  the  superiority  of  their 
foreign  colleagues  in  the  very  line  of  work 
in  which  the  Americans,  as  has  been  shown, 
are  held  by  the  best  opinion  abroad  to  excel. 
The  same  authority  (he  has  been  widely 
quoted)  declares  that  "the  grade  of  our  com- 
mercial representation  in  foreign  countries  is 
below  that  of  any  civilized  country,"  and  that 
"there  is  no  comparison  between  England's 
foreign  commercial  service  and  ours."  Con- 
trast with  these  sweeping  assertions  the 
criticisms  by  Englishmen  of  their  consular 
system  in  its  relation  to  trade  and  the  testi- 
mony of  practical  business  men  in  this  coun- 
try. 

THE  WEAK  SPOT  IN  OUR  CONSULAR  SYSTEM 

Among  the  practical  business  men  who 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  at  the  hearing  in  May  last,  there 
was  one  who  put  his  finger  on  a  weak  spot 
which  .seems  fully  to  justify  the  demand  for 
legislative  reform.  "  I  have  ct)me  to  believe," 
he  said,  "  that  the  lack  in  our  consular  sen  ice 
is  owing  more  to  the  short  tenure  of  office 
than  to  the  quality  of  the  material  that  is 
originally  appointed,  and  any  bill  that  will 
give  oi)portunity  for  our  consuls  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  requirements  which  all 
must  gain  when  they  take  the  field,  will  add 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  ser\-ice."  Perhaps 
there  would  not  be  so  much  opposition  to 
consular  reform  if  it  concentrated  itself  upon 
the  effort  to  obtain  greater  stability  of  tenure 
and   an   equitable   system  of   rewards  for 
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meritorious  scn'icc  and  to  secure  a  much 
ueeded  ciusticity  in  permitting  the  tran2>fer, 
at  the  option  of  the  Department  of  State,  of 
any  consular  officer  from  one  post  to  another, 
as  occasion  required.  It  is  but  natural  that 
the  present  incumbents  and  their  friends 
should  antagonize  a  movement  which  pro* 
poses  to  make  their  continuance  in  office 
depend  upon  a  drastic  scheme  of  examina- 
tions. No  doubt,  they  would  be  much  more 
placable,  if  assured  that  they  were  not  to  be 
rudely  jostled  or  perhaps  thrown  out  by  the 
reform,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  do  satis- 
factmy  work. 

How  best  to  reconcile  the  views  of  those 
who  recjard  comy)etitive  examinations  as  the 
only  practicable  means  of  elimiiuting  objec- 
tionable elements  with  the  undoubtedly  valid 
requirement  of  personal  fitness,  especially  in 
business  trainins^  and  experience,  would  seem 
to  be  a  question  to  be  settled  only  by  some 
form  of  compromise.  Might  not  the  solution 
be  found  by  attaching  to  the  scheme  of  selec- 
tion primarily  by  examination,  the  condition 
that  only  that  candidate  shall  be  chosen  who 
is  able  to  satisfy  the  Department  of  State 
that  he  possesses  the  requisite  qualities  ? 

THB  LITERARY  CONSUL 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  consular 

serv  ice  would  have  accomplished  the  commer- 
cial work  of  the  past  few  years  which  it  has 
accomplished,  had  it  been  composed  of  mere 
literati.  A  large  percentage  of  such  a  force 
mii;lit  Iiave  consumed  valuable  time  that  has 
been  expended  in  practical  work  for  the 
everyday  use  of  our  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters, in  studying  subjects  of  real  utility 
and  interest  only  to  themselves  or  to  a  com 
paratively  narrow  circle  of  congenial  spirits, 
or  in  perfecting  themselves  in  social  accom* 
plishments.  As  cases  in  point,  the  fact  may 
he  mentioned,  in  no  spirit  of  harshness,  that 
two  ol  our  most  accomplished  literary  men 
who  held  important  consular  posts  some  years 
ago  were  among  the  most  difficult  to  extract 
commercial  infnrmation  from,  and  yet  thev 
have  figured  in  the  magazines  as  authorita- 
tive purveyors  of  advice  as  to  how  the  con- 
sular service  should  be  reformed  in  order  to 
make  it  a  satisfactory  instrument  of  trade! 

The  truth  is  that  the  politician  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  a  consular  post  is  usually  some> 


thina:  besides  a  mere  party  worker.  As  a 
rule,  he  is  a  newspaper  man,  a  merchant,  a 
manufacturer  (even  if  it  be  only  in  a  small 
way),  who  is  tnore  nr  less  in  touch  with  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  there  are  but  few  who  rely 
upon  politics  exclusively  as  a  means  ol  sup- 
port. And  it  most  be  admitted  that  even 
with  the  handicap  of  the  "  spoils  "  instinct,  he 
sometimes  does  better  work  for  our  business 
men  than  would  a  carefully  trained  neophyte 
who  has  never  rubbed  about  in  practical 

life. 

Undoubtedly,  the  movement  which  is  rap- 
idly gaining  headway  in  our  colleges  for 
special  courses  to  train  young  men  for  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  services  is  a  whole- 
some feature  of  the  general  tendency  toward 
the  adoption  of  more  intelligent,  miM'e  sden* 
tiBc,  methods  in  our  government  service,  and 
also  in  the  development  of  our  export  trade. 
Training  of  this  kind  is  an  excellent  specitic 
for  the  evils  complained  of,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  proves  that  it  is  easy 
to  take  an  overdose.  By  all  means  give  us 
educated  consuls ;  but  may  it  not  bo  found 
wiser  to  insist  that  they  shall  first  have 
ser\'ed  an  apprenticeship  (such  as  most  of 
the  pre.sent  consuls  /wrr  ser\ed)  in  a  news- 
paper office,  a  counting-house,  a  workshop,  or 
a  bank? 

The  same  considerations  do  not  apply  to 
the  diplomatic  service,  which  is  essentially  a 
polite  profession  in  which  the  greater  the 
degree  of  intellectual  and  social  training,  the 
better  the  results.  In  this  field,  the  special 
courses  of  colleges  and  the  test  of  academic 
attainments  can  work  no  serious  harm,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  should  prove  most  helpful. 
The  l>urden  of  all  the  demands  of  reform  in 
the  consular  service  is  greater  effictency  in 
tmdet  and  how  is  this  to  be  secured  if  not  by 
making  it  a  primary  qualification  of  consular 
officers  that  thev  '•hall  have  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  and  adaptability  for  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  duties  they  are  to  discharge  } 

Upon  the  whole,  may  we  not  conclude  that 
in  so  far  as  foreign  commerce  is  concerned, 
we  have  in  our  consular  service  a  relatively 
good  thing,  and  that  in  seeking  to  make  it 
better,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  paralyze 
the  individuality,  the  special  eneri;ies,  ad- 
mired of  other  nations,  which  it  has  devel- 
oped largely  of  and  by  itself 
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BY 

DWIGHT  E.  WOODBRIDGE 


ONE  of  the  qreatest  industrial  move- 
ments ol  tiie  time  is  the  redisciivery 
of  water-ix)wer.  and  the  new  era  in  its 
use  since  the  long-<li.st:incc  transmission  of 
power  has  been  matie  practicable.  Mr. 
Francis  H.  Clergue,  a  young  lawyer  of  Ban* 
fjor,  Maine,  \\-as  among  the  first  to  realize  the 
enormous  possibilities  of  the  new  water- 
power.  Seven  years  ago,  having  secured 
financial  backing,  he  b^;an  a  search  for  a  lo- 
catinn  fitted  for  his  pnrfx>se  He  traveled 
westward,  examining  numcrt)us  falls  and 
rapids,  but  found  nothing  satisfactory  until 
he  renchcd  the  Sault  Saint c  Marie.  Its  pos- 
sibilitics  were  apparent  at  a  glance,  he  demon- 
strated the  value  of  the  pro|x;ity  to  his 
backers,  the  utilization  of  the  power  of  Lake 
Su{x:rior  was  at  once  decided  upon,  and  a 
company  was  nr;;aiuzed. 

The  first  canal,  completed  several  years 
ago.  is  u]-»nn  the  Canadian  side  of  the  rapids, 
and  IS  cut  about  half  a  mile  through  the  sand- 
stone rim  of  Lake  Superior.  It  furnishes 
20,CXX>  horse-power,  but  when  it  was  first 
offered  for  sale  no  one  wanted  it.  The  de- 
mand for  cheap  energy  had  not  reached  the 
shores  of  the  western  lakes,  and  manufac- 
turers were  unwilling  to  move  their  plants  to 
such  a  remote  point.  The  builders  of  the 
canal  saw  that,  if  they  were  to  escape  failure 
they  must  make  use  of  the  power  themselves. 
Mr.  Clergue  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  had  oiten  been  in  the  paper  mills  about 
his  hvmt:  in  Main;'  ;  hr  familiar  with  the 
manufacture  of  pulp ;  and,  since  an  abundant 
supply  of  raw  material  was  at  hand  in  the 
forests  of  spruce  which  stretch  northward 
from  the  Sault,  he  determined  to  build  a  mill. 
This  mill  is  now  annually  making  $800,000 
worth  of  pulp  at  a  handsome  profit. 

The  building'  of  this  mill  was  the  first  step 
in  a  great  mdustrial  scheme.    Other  indus- 


tries that  have  been  develo]x'd  are  the  mitung 
o\  iron  ore,  sulphur,  nickel  aiui  cop|>er ;  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  steel,  and  a  dozen  other 
such  products;  lumbLiini;;  the  construction 
and  operation  of  railway  and  steamship  Imes 
on  the  lakes  and  to  European  ports,  and 
colonization  nn  a  large  .scale.  Everyone  of 
these  has  grown  more  or  less  naturally  out  of 
its  predeces.sor.  For  instance,  spruce  lumber 
is  worth  from  $8  to  $10  a  cord  at  the  paper 
mills.  Before  Mr.  CltTc^ue  hei;an  to  build  a 
pulp  mill,  he  bought  spruce  siuniixtge  from 
the  Canadian  government  at  ten  cents  a  cord. 
Thus  he  jjnxluced  {njlp  more  cheaply  than  atn' 
of  his  competitors.  Sulphite  pulp  is  worth 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  paper  pulp,  and  he  de> 
termined  to  undertake  its  manufactiu"e.  The 
first  necessity  was  a  supply  of  sulphur.  That 
from  Sicily,  used  in  the  jwper  mills  of  the 
United  States,  c<».st  much  for  freight  alone. 
But  a  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Sault,  and  easily  accessible,  were  mineral  de- 
posits whose  ore  was  a  combination  of  sulphur, 
nickel,  copper  and  iron.  Could  not  the  sul- 
phur in  this  ore  be  utilized  ?  A  laboratory  was 
built,  and  the  problem  was  soon  solved. 
Then  a  mine  in  the  Sudbury  country  was 
bought  and  furnaces  for  roasting  the  ore  and 
a  mill  for  making  the  pulp  were  put  up. 
After  roasting  the  ore  there  remained  a  by- 
pnxUict  rich  in  nickel  Tin-  chemists  were 
called  upon  to  devise  an  electrical  methoti  tor 
sepnrating  and  reducingr  it.  After  much  ex- 
ix^riment  the\  .succeeded,  and  long  contracts 
were  made  with  the  greatest  of  German  steel 
makers,  for  the  purchase  of  an  electrically 
smelted,  nickcl-steel  product  to  tiie  amount  of 
250  tons  a  day. 

Mr.  Clergue's  chemists,  moreover,  in  the 
course  of  their  ferro-nickel  experiments,  found 
the  ore  from  the  Sudbury  mine  too  rich  in  nickel 
to  make  a  hard  steel  without  the  addition  of 
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a  non-nickelifcrous  pig  iron.  Here  ojiened 
another  instructive  chapter.  A  .short  time 
before  thcro  had  been  :i  "rush"  ol  gold 
hunters  to  the  Michipicoten  river,  12$  miles 
north  of  the  Sault,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  One  of  the  prnsixTtors  fouiul.  not 
gold,  but  an  outcrop  of  hematite  iron  which  he 
offered  for  $500,  and  Mr.  Clergue  bought  ttw 
claim.  The  engineers  whom  he  de^tched 
to  examine  and  report  wpon  his  purchase 
found  a  N-Jist  tleposit  of  ore,  covered  only  by 
rotting  leaves  and  mold. 

In  tlic  Slimmer  of  1899,  a  sn]i]ify  of  iron 
w-as  needed  for  the  manufacture  oi  nickel- 
steel.  One  day  in  August,  a  anxivf,  carrying 
civil  engineers,  na\A'ies,  horses  and  tuols.  was 
towed  out  of  the  Sault  harlx)r  bound  lor  the 
Indian  mission  of  Michipicoten.  Arriving 
there  the  men  went  ashore,  and  cleared  a 
orner  in  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Tree<lad 
n\ountams  rose  on  all  sides,  and  there  seemed 
no  possible  route  for  the  railroad  that  they 
had  been  ordered  to  build  Twelve  miles 
away  lay  the  ore,  and  it  was  their  task  to 
reach  it  immediately  by  the  easiest  route. 
That  was  the  order,  and  the  only  one,  from 
their  chief. 

Before  cold  weather  .set  in,  the  line  crossing 
ravines  and  mountain  walls  of  rock  was  sur- 
veyed, steam  shovels  were  brou^^^ht  from  the 
Sault,  saw-mills  were  started,  buildings  were 
erected,  and  supplies  for  the  tong  vnntcr  were 
landed  .it  a  dock  SO  new  that  it  still  gave 
forth  the  fragrance  of  the  forest,  The  first 
arrivals  in  the  spring  f<mntl  the  roml  graded 
and  ready  for  the  track  layers ;  and,  before 
the  end  of  July,  1900.  one  coulil  ride  from  the 
mine  over  a  track  laid  with  Ho-jiound  .steel 
rails,  in  cars  of  fifty  tons  capacity,  pulled  by 
100-ton  locomotives.  Since  then  vast  quan- 
tities of  ore  have  been  shipped  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  now  blast  furnaces  for 
making  pig-iron,  open  hearth  furnaces  for  re- 
ducing it  to  steel,  electric  furnaces  for  the 
ferro-nickel,  and  roiling  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  rails  are  being  built  at  the  Sault. 

To  ship  ore  from  the  MiCliipict.iten  mine 
ships  were  lacking,  and  the  rates  then  charged 
on  the  lakes  being  too  high,  four  ships  were 
bought  in  England.  These  ships  were  the 
first  to  pass  into  the  lake  through  the  deep 
channel  lately  completed  by  the  Canadian 
government ;  and  tl^s  channel  was  also  first 
u.scd  by  them  to  carry  cargoes  from  the  ^reat 
lakes  to  the  Old  World,  all  of  them  having 


been  loaded  on  Lake  Erie  with  steel  for  Eng- 
land last  November.  When  they  return, 
four  other  ships  of  ct|ua!  or  greater  capacity, 
will  be  practically  completed  in  the  Clyde 
yards.  By  that  time,  too,  a  line  of  three 
jxis-sen^er  ships  between  the  Sault  and 
Clerguc's  new  Manitoulin  railway  to  the  East, 
and  Mk:h]piM>ten  to  the  Northeast  wiU  be  in 
operation. 

This  brings  tis  to  the  railway  projects  of 
this  exceptional  man  of  forty-two,  which  are 
intended  to  make  the  Sault  the  entrep6t  of  a 

|X)pulous  agricultural  and  industrial  region. 
The  Manitoulin  and  Northshore  railway  will- 
open  up  the  mineral  riches  of  Sudbury  and 
Manitoulin.  Greater  things,  however,  are  ex- 
jxjctcd  from  the  Algoma  Centra],  which  runs 
northward  from  the  Sault,  and  will  soon  touch 
the  main  line  o(  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Be- 
yond that  it  will  run  throv.rjh  the  primeval 
wilderness.  Two  hundred  miles  further  and 
it  will  tap  Hudson  Ray,  that  great  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  which  Canadian  statesmen  have  (or 
a  generation  dreamed  of  reaching  with  a  rail- 
way. "In  five  years,"  says  Mr.  Clergue, 
"  we  shall  be  carrying  .salt-water  fish  from 
Huds<m  I'ay  to  tlx  interior  of  the  states." 

It  is  proposed  tiuring  the  next  five  years 
to  settle  50,000  Englishmen  and  other  de- 
sirable Euroj>eans  on  the  land  alon^  the  line 
Many  are  already  on  the  ground,  and  some 
thousands  are  booked  to  arrive  during  the 
summer.  Mr.  Clcrgue's  ideas  on  colonization 
arc  characteristic  :  e\  ery  effort  will  be  made 
b)  his  railroad  ami  tlie  parent  comjiany  at 
the  Sault  to  transform  these  immigrants  into 
a  self-supportin;^'  and  Contented  popislation. 
The  Algoma  Central  will  be  a  colonization 
line  of  railroad.  Thousands  of  forty-acre 
farms  will  be  laid  out,  each  with  the  same 
railway  frontage.  The  settler,  in  addition  to 
forty  acres,  will  be  given  more  land  in  the 
rear  of  his  first  ht)lding.  His  railroad  frontage 
will  not  be  increased,  nor  will  he  be  permitted 
to  monopolize  the  desirable  locations. 

The  Algoma  Central  will  give  every  farmer 
acres'?  to  a  side  track  within  a  mile  of  his 
farm.  It  will  also  act  as  a  market  for  his 
surplus.  Mr.  Clergue  has  planned,  for  in- 
stance, that  if  more  wheat  18  raised  along  the 
road  than  can  be  profitably  sold,  his  power 
company  will  erect  a  plant  at  the  Sault  for 
millhig  it,  givhig  a  steady  market  free  from 
Costly  transjK)rtatinn  charges ;  if  there  are 
more  potatoes  than  will  bring  a  fair  price,  the 
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company  will  make  starch,  for  which  there  is 

always  a  demand  ;  and,  if  there  are  too  mnny 
cattle,  or  if  for  any  rtiason  the  terminal  market 
is  unfevorably  aiKcted,  it  will  erect  abbatoirs 
and  coldstorngo  warehouses.  The  settler  in 
marketing  his  crops  will,  in  short,  have  the 
assistance  of  the  Consolidated  Company, 
which,  with  its  twenty  millions  of  capita],  now 
hinds  together  the  dd/en  or  fifteen  enterprises 
thai  Mr.  Clerguc  has  dc\elujx:d.  The  com- 
pany's interests  are  so  vast,  and  its  millions 
of  acres  are  of  so  little  value  without  the 
success  of  the  settler,  that  its  ovm  future  and 
his  are  substantially  one. 

Meantinic,  Mr,  Clergiie  is  mindful  of  the 
tjiiest  that  first  led  him  to  the  Sault,  and  he 
projxjses  to  utilize  every  drop  of  water  run- 
ning from  Lake  Superior  excefit  what  is 
needed  for  the  canals  and  locks  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  governments. 

On  the  Michigan  «de  a  second  canal, 
which  will  ha\  e  50,000  horse-power  is  bein^' 
cut,  the  largest  canal  ever  cut  for  the  utihza- 
tion  of  power.  It  will  ran  two  and  a  half 
miles,  half  of  its  lcn.L;th,  throu;;h  walls  of 
sandstone,  and  then  through  heavy  clay  200 
feet  wide  and  thirty  deep  at  the  upper  end, 
and  it  will  broaden  at  the  lower  end  into  a 
stream  nearly  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  width. 
It  will  turn  eighty  great  turbines.  Part  of  the 
power  thus  generated  will  be  used  by  the 
company  for  manufacturinf,^  calcic  carbide  and 
alkali,  for  refining  metals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  most  d[  it  has  already  been  leased 
for  long  terms  to  Outside  corporations  at 
profitable  prices. 

These  two  canals  will  not  consume  all  the 
flow  from  Lake  Superior  not  needed  for  navi- 
gation purposes,  anrl  so  a  third  power  canal 
has  been  started.  1  his  will  be  on  the  Cana- 
dian «de,  some  distance  from  the  river,  and 
is  to  he  almost  as  large  as  the  Michi!:i:an  one. 
That  the  diversion  ot  such  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  water  may  not  permanently  lower 
the  level  of  Lake  SuiK-rior,  remeilial  works 
are  now  being  built  at  the  heail  of  the  rapids 
of  Sauk  Marie.  It  Is  planned  that  as  the 
flow  through  the  power  canals  increa.ses,  tlie 
dams  of  the  remedial  works  shall  be  siinil  u  ly 
increased,  so  that  the  increasing  How  through 
the  canals  shall  be  offset  by  a  retarded  flow 
tlirough  the  ra])ids.  Thus,  a  few  years  hence, 
when  all  the  available  Nvater  shall  pass  through 
the  canals,  there  will  be  no  rapids ;  and  the 


traveler  up  the  lakes,  instead  of  halting  to 

\\'atcli  the  white  water  rush  down  jagged 
rocks,  will  see  only  the  dry  b<^  of  a  vanished 
river  where  the  rapds  were,  and  he  will  hear 
the  roar  onl)'  of  the  water  through  the  canals^ 
the  whirr  of  wheels  and  the  whiz  of  saws. 

The  most  noteworthy  traits  of  the  man 
who  has  pifauined  and  is  directing  these  enter- 
prises are  his  masterly  grasp  of  large  under- 
takings, and  his  power  to  inspire  others  with 
confidence,  and  to  shape  them  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  All  who  follow  his  lead  swear  by 
him,  and  the  day's  work  with  them  ends  only 
when  the  task  is  accomplished.  Results  are 
what  he  seeks,  and  those  who  help  him  to  win 
them  arc  sure  of  prompt  and  generous  re- 
ward. Few  corporations  pension  men  for  life 
who  sell  for  a  song  what  sifterwards  )n  <  i\  es  to 
be  worth  millions,  but  the  name  of  tlic  dis- 
coverer of  the  Miehipicoten  mines  is  on  the 
pay-roll  of  the  Clergue  company  and  will  re- 
main there  until  death  erases  it, 

Nor  is  Mr.  Clergue  too  busy  for  sentiment. 
When  he  began  clearing  the  debris  that  had 
aceuinulated  above  the  mines  of  Hudson  Bay 
Company  occupation,  near  the  sleepy  village  of 
Sainte  Marie,  he  came  upon  the  lock  built  by 
the  fur  traders  two  centuries  ago  to  get  their 
boats  around  the  rapids.  The  very  fact  of 
the  existence  of  this  lock  had  been  forgotten. 
He  carefully  rebuilt  it,  encircled  it  wifli  a  bit 
of  greensward,  and  is  now  completing  a  large 
office  building  overlooking  it.  Near  the  old 
lock  he  found  the  rotted  remains  of  a  stockade 
surrounding  a  tumble-down  fort.  A  para- 
peted stone  wall  now  replaces  the  stockade, 
and  the  fort,  repaired  and  made  habitable,  is 
Mr.  Clergue's  artistic  home. 

He  has  chosen  a  historic  spot  as  the  centre 
of  his  labors ;  for  it  was  on  the  site  of  Sainte 
Marie  that  in  1670  the  Intendant  <rf  France, 
with  ,dl  the  regalia  of  royalty,  received  the 
submission  of  the  tribes  of  the  far  northwest, 
even  to  the  China  seas.  Here  St.  Lussan 
and  his  comrades  took  pos.session  for  the 
Grand  Monarch  of  a  region  whose  limits  they 
could  not  guess ;  here  for  decades  came  the 
,-('!/ rr/tr  ,/f  bois  and  the  fur  trader;  and 
lu  re  m  later  years  has  passed  the  most  splen- 
did procession  ot  commerce  the  world  has 
seen.  The  new  industrial  empire  which  the 
Bangor  lawyer  and  his  assinriates  are  build- 
ing could  scarcely  have  a  more  romantic  birtb- 
plabce. 
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SOME  EXPERIMENTS  WHICH  SHOW  WHY  ONE  PLAN  FAILS  AND 

ANOTHER  SUCCEEDS  — CI  OSF.K  COOPERATION  OF  FMPloVEE 
WITH  EMi'LOYEK  AND  ATlENTlON  TO  DETAILS  THE  RESULT 
—REWARD  FOR  MERIT  IS  THE  IDEA.  NEVER  FOR  CHARITY 

BY 

R.  E.  PHILLIPS 


IN  1886  ;i  large  commercial  liouse  in  New 
York  had  an  exceptionally  prosperous 
year.  Believing  that  success  was  due 
partly  to  the  inteUigent  cooperation  of  their 
employees,  the  manager  decided  to  give  them 
a  share  in  the  profits,  and  for  three  years  a 
cash  bonus  of  three  per  cent,  on  wages  was 
paid.  I^ut  the  phm  failed.  For  the  first 
year,  indeed,  the  employees  worked  with 
greater  mterest,  but  by  the  second  year  they 
had  taken  the  additional  money  as  a  matter 
of  rours«'  In  1889  a  question  came  up  over 
putting  eight  layers  of  goods  under  the  cut- 
ting machine  for  a  certain  pattern  instead  of 
four.  It  meant  drnihting  the  output  with 
practically  no  extra  work.  Yet  because  the 
company  insisted  there  was  a  strike.  The 
share  in  the  yearly  profits  had  i^ot  brou^-^ht 
closer  co-oi>eration — and  chicHy  because  the 
company  gave  away  money  instead  of  jxiying 
it  for  .service.  And  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

Rut  with  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
the  comjiany  decided  to  try  an  experiment 
along  somewhat  different  lines.  Profits  now  are 
distributed  only  if  the  various  sidesmen  earn 
their  share,  though  the  bonus  to  be  divided  is 
cafculated  on  the  vdume  of  business  done  hi 
all  departments  and  not  in  scjxirate  <lei>art- 
ments.  The  man  at  the  necktie  cmsnter,  if 
he  .-.ells  more  ties  in  a  month  than  were  st)ld 
at  that  counter  during  the  same  month  a  year 
ago,  received  a  share  just  as  the  man  docs  in 
the  clothing  department,  where  the  actual 
profits  to  the  concern  are  much  laiger.  A 
complete  record  of  what  each  man  sells 
is  kept,  and  this  determines  his  .salary.  If 
by  large  sales  he  lowers  the  percentage 
allowed  for  marketing  the  gootls  his  s.ilary  is 
increased.  If  the  .sales  drop  off  and  the  per- 
centage is  iiKreased,  the  salary  is  reduced. 
The  man  receives  in  money,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
poBBible  to  judge,  exactly  what  he  is  worth. 


The  plan  is  even  wider  in  its  detail.  If  a 
salesman  in  one  department  refers  a  customer 
to  another,  he  is  given  half  credit  for  any 
sales  resulting,  or  if  he  is  busy  and  is  asked 
for  by  the  customer  he  again  gets  half  credit. 
All  this  has  brought  results:  the  worker 
has  a  definite  end  to  work  for.  One  of  the 
salesmen  .said  frankly  that  the  entire  force 
was  worlcing  harder.  Another  told  of  a  num- 
ber ci  his  associates  who  had  considerably 
bettered  their  condition  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement. Still  another  figured  that  in 
January  he  made  an  extra  profit  of  a  dollar  a 
week.  What  may  eventually  result  remains 
to  he  proved.  But  the  plan  will  jirobably 
succeed,  for  the  underlying  idea  is  right. 
The  men  give  something  for  something. 
There  is  nn  charity  in  it. 

Similar  in  principle  is  an  experiment  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  a  much  longer  time  at 
the  Bourne  Cotton  Mills  at  Fall  River. 
TwcntV'three  seini-anntial  dividefuls  averaging 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  wages  have  al- 
ready been  paid.  The  pUui  originated  in  a 
curious  way,  Jonathan  Bourne,  the  first 
president  of  the  company,  was  originally  a 
merchant  in  the  whaling  trade.  It  was  the 
custom  to  offir  a  share  of  the  catth  t<<  the 
men  Mr.  Bourne  thought  this  idea  sliDukl 
apply  to  a  cotton  mill  as  well  as  to  a  whaling 
vessel.  He  proposed  it  to  the  company's  di- 
rectors in  18S8,  and  it  was  accepted.  In  the 
following  May  the  treasurer  of  the  comjxiny 
outlined  the  projxiscd  plan  to  the  employees. 
On  July  1st,  1889,  it  was  put  into  operation, 
and  six  months  later  the  first  cash  dividend 
was  paid. 

In  return  for  added  interest  in  the  success 
iif  the  Bourne  Mills,  all  employees  share — in 
proportion  to  wages  earned — in  the  concern's 
profits.  Faithful  and  continuous  service  was 
the  only  condition.  This  was  the  whole  plan 
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in  a  nutshell,  The  amount  ol  the  dividend  to 
be  dhrided  was  settled  upon  as  not  less  than 

six,  and  not  more  than  ten,  piT  cent,  of  the 
semi-annual  dividend  paid  to  tlu-  stockholders. 
By  this  arrangement  the  compaii)  did  not  di- 
viilge  its  private  lousiness  or  its  total  profits. 
During  the  first  ei^lit  years  the  directors  con- 
sidered and  passed  upon  the  plan  twelve  times. 
They  tried  to  get  at  the  feeling  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  watched  carefully  for  specific 
results.  In  1895  a  circular  was  sent  to  each 
workman,  enclosing  a  blank  ballot,  with  the 
request  that  he  return  it  with  an  estimate  of 
the  advantages  of  their  profit-sharing.  All 
ballots  were  sealed.  There  was  some  curious 
answers. 

One  mnn  said  that  the  plan  was  unfair  to 
tlu  stockholders. 

Six  in  all  voted  <*no'*  to  its  continuance. 
The  others  were  all  in  its  favor. 

One  said,  "It  shows  respect  from  the 
master.  I  have  received  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  in  dividends.  Thanks." 

Another,  who  had  been  a  little  over  four 
years  in  the  company's  employ,  said:  "It 
raises  the  laborer  above  the  mere  wage-earner, 
and  I  believe  the  (nrincipie  right  and  a  benefit 
to  me." 

One  of  the  women  employees  wrote:  **l 
tlunk  it  is  a  benefit,  because  there  is  not  so 
much  changing  of  help,  and  they  hccr)mc 
more  interested  in  their  work.  It  is  our  duly 
to  do  our  work,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  feel 
that  we  are  rc^vardcd  for  it." 

Many  of  them  emphasized  the  tact  that  the 
plan  "showed  respect  from  the  master,"  and 
so  encouraged  them  to  do  better  work. 

But  results  in  the  development  of  business 
had  more  weight  than  this  expression  of 
opinion.  Good  wages  are  of  the  very  first 
importance.  No  plan  ot  betterment  is  pos- 
sible without  what  the  workers  call  "  honest " 
pay.  The  average  wage  paid  now  by  the 
Bourne  Mills  is  $7.50  a  week  Formerly  it 
was  ^6 ;  and  this  was  the  average  in  the  other 
cotton  mills  nearby.  It  cost  one  of  the  mills 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000  to  come  to 
the  standard  set  by  the  Bourne  Cnmi>any. 
The  average  pay  under  the  profit-sliaring  has 
increased  ten  per  cent.,  and  this  notwith- 
standing that  the  i^eneral  standard  price  of 
wages  was  higher  formerly  than  now,  and 
that  the  working  hours  have  been  reduced 
from  si.vty  to  fifty-eight  hours  a  week.  The 
fair  rate  of  wages,  good  management,  and 


the  fact  that  the  jxiy  has  always  been  largely 
based  upon  piece-work,  have  been  taken  into 

consideration  by  the  comixuiv  in  tletermining 
results.  But,  as  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany recently  said,  good  management  is 
largely  the  result  of  an  effective  working  force. 

From  the  beginning  the  company  has  tried 
to  eaturce  u^Kin  the  employees  huw  clearly 
the  dividend  paying  must  depend  upon  them, 
particularly  during  the  years  when  business 
is  dull  and  competition  close.  By  making 
examples  of  carelessness  attention  to  details 
has  been  gained.  If  the  belts  in  a  cotton 
factory  are  allowed  to  run  three  minutes  an 
hour  on  loose  pulleys  it  means  a  loss  of  five 
per  cent,  in  the  production.  But  that  has  all 
become  real  to  the  employees,  becau.se  they 
see  that  carelessness  reduces  profit — t  heir's 
as  well  as  the  stocldwlders'.  In  the  making 
of  "  seconds,"  too,  there  has  been  a  success^ 
ful  change. 

The  employees  call  their  profit-sharing  a 
«div\^-,"  and  regard  it  much  as  a  stockholder 
rej^ards  his  dividend  on  st<K'k.  But  they  have 
come  to  rely  in  large  measure  ut>on  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  company  to  keep  it  goii^. 
One  dav.  a  few  years  aj;*),  110  of  the  male 
employees  left  work  without  permission,  to 
attend  a  field^lay  celebration  in  Fall  River, 
It  was  a  breach  f)t  thscipline.  Nothing  was 
done  about  it  until  the  day  came  for  paying 
the  semi-annual  di\idcnd.  On  thai  day  each 
of  these  men  received  an  envelope  marked 
"gratuity,"  with  a  note  insitle  to  the  effect 
tluit  although  they  had  forfeited  their  divi- 
dend, a  stmi  not  as  large  as  they  would  have 
reeeived,  but  larger,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than 
any  previous  dividend,  was  restored  to  them 
as  "  gratuity."  This  g<H)d  action  broke  the 
back  of  the  coojierative  idea.  In  showing 
good  will  liy  a  gift,  com|K*nsatii>n  for  service 
was  at  once  lost  sight  of.  it  was  a  return  to 
tfie  old  method.  It  involved  the  principle 
of  the  whole  plan.  The  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany has  often  said  in  the  presence  of  the 
men  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  pay  them  their 
"  di\'\'ies ;"  and  the  first  pamphlet  issued 
mentioned  the  company's  generosity  in  pnv 
loosing  it.  This  seems  the  one  weak  point  ui 
the  system.  For,  in  its  development,  it 
stands  for  charity 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Proctor  &  (ianible 
Company  may  be  mentioned.  The  comjxmy's 
factory  is  just  out  of  Cincinnati  in  the  little 
town  i>f  Ivorydale.    Here  there  are  about 
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800  employees,  of  whom  325  are  hays  and 
girls.  The  busine  ss  of  soap-makintr  requires 
very  little  skilled  labor,  and  wages  are  low. 
They  average  f  to  a  week  for  men ;  $4.75  for 
women ;  and  fccm  $3.50  to  $7  for  boys  and 
girls. 

In  1887  the  com|)any  adopted  the  plan  of 
sharing  profits.  During  the  previous  year 
there  haii  been  fourtoen  strikes  in  the  factory, 
involving  each  time  from  ten  to  100  men. 
Stability  and  education  were  needed.  The 
plan  as  originally  adopted  ^^ave  a  salary  of 
$4,000  to  each  member  of  the  firm  actively 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  divided  the  rest 
in  a  certain  ratio  between  the  employees  and 
the  company.  The  employees'  share  was 
divided  according  to  wages  received.  All 
who  had  been  in  the  company's  employ  for 
three  months  were  included,  except  the  boys 
and  girls  earning  less  than  $4.50  a  week. 

In  1890  the  company  was  incorporated,  and 
a  new  plan  was  adopted  <'f  payini;  a  bonus  on 
wages  proportional  to  that  earned  b\  the  tom- 
mon  stock.  A  stockholder  owning  h\  c  hun- 
dred ddlar's  worth  of  stock  and  an  employee 
earning  ^500  a  year  receiv  e  the  same  dividend. 
The  dividends  smce  have  averaged  more  than 
twelve  per  cent,,  and  more  than  ninety,  instead 
of  fifty,  per  cent,  of  the  employees  draw  their 
dividend. 

There  have  been  several  reasons  for  it  all. 

Since  1892  the  employees  have  been  en- 

couniged  to  become  shareholders  in  the  com- 
pany. Ten  dollars  assures  to  any  employee 
one  share  of  the  common  stock,  bought  at  the 
market  price  by  a  trustee  appointed  hy  the 
company.  Two  years  is  allowed  to  complete 
the  pyment  and  interest  on  the  unpaid  IkiI- 
ance  which  is  eharj^ed  at  fnur  per  cent.  Nearly 
a  hundred  of  the  adult  male  employees  own 
shares  in  the  stock,  the  total  present  value  of 
which  is  almost  half  a  million  dollars. 

In  a  pensiiin  plan  was  established.  A 

portion  of  the  protit  dividend  is  set  aside  each 
year,  and  the  company  contributes  an  equal 
amount.  A  jKnsicm  imt  exceeding  three- 
fourths  of  the  average  wages  received  during 
the  last  two  years  of  service  is  (laid  to  any 
employee  who,  on  account  of  old  age,  sickness 
or  accident  is  obliged  to  give  up  wurk.  The 
only  condition  is  ten  years  of  service,  in 
i  899  the  (tension  fund  amounted  to  about  six 
thousand  dollars,  with  (nily  f>ne  pensioner,  and 
he  still  earns  sometlung  by  tending  the  gate 
at  the  entrance  to  the  factory  grounds. 


In  the  main,  good  spirit  has  been  shown  by 

the  men.  Of  course  there  arc  always  excep- 
tions. Men  have  left  the  Proctor  &  Gamble 
Company  in  dissatisfaction,  but  that  would 
always  happen  even  under  the  best  eonditioin. 
In  August,  1899,  thirty-foui-  boys  in  the  pack- 
ing department  went  out  on  a  strike.  They 
had  all  been  in  the  OOmpany's  employ  .several 
years,  and  had  grown  to  manh<K)(l,  though 
they  were  stiU  on  boy's  wages.  Their  action, 
however,  was  not  so  much  a  protest  agaimt 
profit-sharing;  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  profit-sharing  is,  after  all,  only  a  means. 
It  tends  to  bring  employer  and  worker  into 
closer  relations.  And  that  is  all.  It  does 
not  take  the  place  cither  of  good  wages  Or  of 
permanent  employmcnl. 

One  instance  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  general  result  From  time  to  time  it  is 
the  custom  to  sum  up  the  results  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  firm  and  the  employees.  Once  it 
was  pointed  out  that  where  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial is  the  chief  cost  of  production,  the  best 
way  of  saving  is  the  prevention  of  waste.  Form- 
erly, the  scraps  that  came  from  the  machine 
where  the  sn;ip  was  cut  were  scattered  heed- 
lessly over  the  floor.  Once  a  week  the  tioors 
had  to  be  scraped,  and  from  this  material  a  low- 
grade  soap  was  manufactured,  whirh  was  called 
"  iknjo,"  and  sold  at  $1.25  a  box.  By  a  little 
attention  another  grade  of  soap  was  obtained 
from  reworking  this  .same  material.  This 
grade  sells  for  $3  a  bo.v.  and  as  about  10,000 
boxes  are  turned  out  every  day,  the  saving  in 
material  alone  is  evident.  But  this  is  only 
one  instance.  The  main  result  is  that  which 
the  company  set  out  in  the  beginning  to  attam 
— to  bring  about  stability,  to  give  permanent 
employment  at  good  \vages,  and  to  educate 
their  men  in  the  business.  At  present  there 
are  only  two  men  in  inijxirtant  positions  in 
the  factory  who  have  not  been  advanced  or 
promoted  from  the  ranks.  And  these  two 
are  employed  on  account  of  their  technical 
knowledge  and  experience. 

The  main  objection  to  any  form  of  jirofit- 
sharing  is  that  it  is  illogical.  It  doesn't  work 
both  ways.  To  share  a  loss  means  a  <kcrease 
in  wages.  And  good  wages  are  at  the  basis 
of  it  all.  It  is,  then,  onlv  where  wages  are 
entirely  independent  of  ail  hazards  of  business 
that  profit-sharing— or,  better  still,  prosperity- 
sharin^  can  hope  to  succecfl  Moreover,  the 
method  is  everything.  It  stands  for  merit. 
Charity  must  be  barred. 
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EUROPE  holds  no  more  pathetic  figure 
than  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  King  of  Hungary.  Merely 
to  set  down  tiie  story  of  bis  life  is  to  unfold 

a  tragedy  worthy  of  the  Attic  stage.  All  his 
life  he  has  been  tried  as  with  fire,  buffeted 
by  every  exquisite  experience  of  sorrow  that 
a  man  can  know  and  almost  every  ignominy 
that  a  king  can  en  '  i  .  He  came  as  a  boy 
to  a  throne  shaken  by  revolution  and  an 
empire  seemingly  crumbling  to  ruin.  That 
empire  still  has  a  prospect  of  the  same  fate. 
By  the  fortunes  of  two  l^Ioody  wars  precious 
parts  of  it  have  been  lost  to  his  crown  for- 
ever. His  only  son  died  a  violent  death 
under  circumstances  that  arc  still  somewhat 
of  a  mvstcry.  His  brother  Maximilian  went 
to  Mexico  to  establish  an  empire,  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  only  to  find  a  grave;  for  he  fell 
under  the  weapons  of  his  own  subjects — if 
he  could  ever  have  been  entitled  to  regard 
in  that  light  men  whose  loyalty  was  never 
anything  but  a  matter  of  interest  or  compul- 
sion. Maximilian's  wife,  the  Enipre!-s  Char- 
lotte, lost  her  reason  tinder  the  bl<i\v.  The 
Queen  of  Naples,  the  sister  ul  the  late  Km- 
press  of  Austria,  was  driven  from  her  throne 
during  the  struggle  for  Italian  independence. 
She  came  to  Francis  Joseph  a  fugitive  from 
the  ramparts  of  Gaeta,  where  she  had  played 
a  man's  part,  for  want  oi  a  man  capable  of 
playing  it,  by  t-nroiiraging  the  garrison,  at 
the  hazard  of  her  own  life,  to  a  splendid  but 
vam  resistance.  A  little  over  two  years  ago 
came  the  last  blow.  The  nation  was  just 
preparing  to  celebrate  the  jnbilee  df  it";  pa- 
tient, beloved,  and  sorely  stricken  monarch 
when  the  Empress  was  murdered  by  an 
Italian  anarchist.     With  wife,  son*  and 


brother  all  lost,  small  wonder  the  Emperor 
cried  out  in  his  agony,  "  Is  nothing  to  be 
spared  me  in  this  world?"  There  must 
arise  tiie  sombre  simplicity  of  anotluar  Sopho- 
cles before  the  tragedy  of  such  a  life  can  be 
felt  in  its  full  measure. 

And  if  the  past  has  been  bitter,  ihc  pres- 
ent and  the  future,  at  least  in  many  eyes, 
seem  almost  as  hopeless.  If  the  cup  of  all 
possible  personal  suffering  is  full,  the 'por- 
tents are  dark  with  presage  of  political 
trouble.  Europe  watches  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy with  a  sense  of  impending  dissolution. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  I'rancis  Joseph 
has  striven  "to  solder  close  impossibilities 
and  make  them  kiss,"  and  now  at  last  the 
prophets  deeiare  that  the  forces  of  disunion 
are  growing  too  strong  even  for  his  quiet 
and  restraining  influence.  This,  as  will 
afterwards  ap])car,  is  an  opinion  I  venture 
to  dispute  ;  but  I  have  to  admit  it  is  a  fore- 
boding entertained  by  many  cautious  and 
capable  observers.  If  the  Dual  Monarchy 
holds  together  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Emperor's  Hfetiine,  the  world  will  look  upon 
it  as  a  memorable  tribute  to  the  place  he 
has  won  in  the  hearts  of  his  peoples.  If 
it  sur\'ives  his  death  for  long,  it  will  falsify 
nianv  an  expectation.  In  either  case  the 
closing  years  of  the  hapless  monarch's  life 
are  doomed  to  be  preyed  upon  by  a  fearful 
anxiety  for  the  realm  that  the  Habsburgs 
tiave  ruled  for  six  hundred  years  and  more. 

A  GREAT  GOVERNMENTAL  CRISrS 

As  I  write  this  chapter,  the  elections  for 
a  new  Reichsrath  which  began  early  in  last 
December  are  still  continuing.  They  mark 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  Parliam«itary  insti- 


1  Ttie  fint  article  itt  Hhk  Mfiet  wm  on  GemsBr,  in  the  Febranry  nmnber;  the  wcond  on  tuJjr,  in  Ihe  Aiml  traaber. 
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tutions  in  southeastern  Europe;  they  are 
likely  to  be  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  ihc  Dual  Monarchy  itself.  The  Emperor 
annouDCcd  after  the  dissoiutiou  that  this  was 
the  last  chance  his  peoples  would  be  allowed 
to  settle  their  difficulties  l)y  constitutional 
mean?;.  The  waniiiii;  can  harcilv  be  thought 
over-hasty.  It  has  indeed  been  delayed  long 
past  the  first  moment  of  justification.  Within 
the  last  three  years  the  Emperor  has  seen 
no  less  than  five  Premiers  adding  to  and 
baffled  by  the  confusion  of  the  country. 
He  has  seen  the  Reichsrath  turned  into  a 
bear-gazden»  Bohemia  convulsed  with  some- 
thin  more  than  a  pretence  of  civil  war,  the 
German-Czech  feud  carried  to  a  point  where 
neither  side  will  be  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  a  shattering  triumph,  the  partnership 
with  Hungary  imperilled  by  a  crisis  which 
has  been  partly  tided  over  but  by  no  lucaiib 
settled,  and  die  Fariiamentary  system  de- 
graded and  nullified  in  a  vicious  chaos  of 
polyglot  intrigue.  He  has  seen  one  half  of 
his  realm  lying  exhausted  and  impotent  at  the 
feet  of  the  obstructionists,  and  the  other  half 
taking  advantage  of  its  weakness.  He  has 
run  through  all  the  permutations  and  combi- 
nations of  Austrian  parties  and  appealed  to 
each  nationality  in  turn  in  his  search  for  a 
durable  and  decisive  Ministr)".  He  has  even 
tried  his  hand  at  such  constitutional  autoc- 
racy as  Article  XIV  permits  of,  an  autoc- 
racy, of  course,  \  cry  different  in  kind  and 
efTect  from  the  absolutism  of  his  earlier 
years. 

It  is  therefore  only  after  a  quite  wonderful 

forbearance  and  a  long  and  resolute  stifling  of 
his  Habshurg  instincts  that  the  Emperor  has 
launched  his  ultimatum.  Its  intention  is 
clear  only  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  it  has 
within  it  at  least  a  definite  promise  of  deliv- 
erance and  as  such  has  been  gratefully 
welcomed.  If  the  e.xlrernislb  are  again  in 
control  and  the  new  Reichsrath  proves  as 
unworkable  as  its  predecessor,  -  -  and  there  is 
not  the  smallest  hope  or  the  smallest  indica- 
tion of  any  other  issue, —  the  Constitution  is 
to  be  suspended— that  much  seems  assured. 
Whether  after  that  a  new  Constitution  will 
be  dratted  by  royal  decree  and  an  effort  made 
to  secure  for  it  the  sanction  of  a  plebiscite ; 
whether  the  new  Constitution,  if  promulgated, 
will  sweep  away  the  present  clumsy  and  dis- 


honest electoral  system  and  duplicate  Count 
Taafe's  rather  desperate  attempt  to  flatten 

out  racial  enmities  under  the  steam-roller  of 
imiversal  suffrage;  whether  the  standing 
orders  of  the  Reichsrath  are  to  be  revised 
and  strengthened  to  head  off  obstruction; 
or  whether  the  Emperor  will  take  up  once 
more  his  old  rdle  of  benevolent  despot  — 
the  benevolence  of  it  may  be  assumed  to^iay. 
though  it  did  not  temper  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  reign  —  and  govern  without  the  hin- 
drance of  a  Parliament, —  arc  questions  to 
which  only  speculative  answers  can  yet  be 
given.  Whatever  happens  one  may  perhaps 
be  certain  of  three  things  :  — 

There  will  be  a  short  and  stormy  session 
of  the  new  Reichsrath,  a  time  of  stress  and 
fury  and  possibly  of  wild  rioting  before  the 
Emperor  inter\enes  for  the  final  <vv//  d^^tat. 

During  this  interval  the  air  will  resound 
with  prophecies  of  disruptkm  — the  number 
of  [jeople  who  are  periodically  scandalized  by 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  in  keep- 
ing whole  in  spite  of  all  paper  calculations  is 
heartbreaking. 

And  luially  —  the  third  certainly  is  the 
best  —  the  realm  of  the  Habsburgs  will  sur- 
vive this  trial  as  it  has  survived  other  and 
more  pressing  crises  in  the  past. 

A  GRAVE  CRISIS 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  crisis  in  Austria- 
Hungary  and  a  dangerous  one,  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Kmi!  Reich's  convenient  (iismis;,al  of 
the  racial  ferment  as  a  sign  ot  just  that 
healthy  activity  in  the  body  politic,  for  the 
lack  of  which  Poland  perished.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  Austria  is 
slowly,  and  under  conditions  of  peculiar 
complexity,  coming  In  for  her  full  share  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  bou!evcrsc- 
mcnts  of  '48.  It  is  the  la.st  rumblings  of 
the  world-earthquake  in  the  southeastern 
comer  of  Europe  —  not  the  last  altogether, 
f(»r  Spain's  turn  is  still  to  come  that  we 
have  been  listening  to,  the  final  bout  in 
the  struggle  for  individual  and  rational 
assertion. 

In  such  a  situation  the  simpler  the  con- 
ditions and  the  clearer  the  objective,  the 
more  likely  is  the  revolutionary  movement 
to  succeed  at  a  stroke.  The  infinite  cross- 
currents of  Austrian  politics,  the  intermin- 
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giing  of  so  many  opposing  interests  of  race, 
religion,  and  economics,  saved  the  realm  in 
1848,  and  will  always  be  a  barrier  to  the 
cohesion  and  common  impulse  and  deter- 
mination, without  which  an  agitation  must 
sooner  or  later  crumble  away.  The  com- 
plexity of  Austria,  if  it  gives  too  obvious 
and  easy  an  opening  to  the  small  incendi- 
ary, is  also  a  safeguard  against  anything 
like  subversion  on  a  large  scale.  There  is 
aJways  the  chance  of  playing  oflf  one  fac- 
tion against  another  —  as  the  Czechs  were 
used  to  police  1-iungary  after  the  rebellion 
—and  neutralizing  a  threatening  combina- 
tion by  stirring  up  divisions  in  its  ranks. 
The  Dual  Monarchy,  in  fact,  as  wc  know  it 
to-day,  is  a  congeries  of  nationalities  balanc- 
ing one  another,  not  by  an  artificial  system 
of  checks,  but  by  the  natural  play  of  racial 
enmities  and  ambitions.  The  final  strength 
of  its  position  lies  in  the  weakness  and 
antagonisms  of  its  component  parts,  so  that 
while  it  is  never  without  a  crisis  of  some 
sort,  it  always  manages  to  evade  the  logical 
disruptiiHi.  It  is  easier  to  see  that  it  seems 
forever  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  than  to 
recognize  and  gauge  the  forces  that  keep  it 
from  sliding  over. 

A  BABEL  ERECTED  INTO  A  GOVF.R^'^f F.NT 

The  fundamental  fact  of  the  realm  of  the 
Habsburgs  is  that  its  development  has  been 
one  long  exception  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
national  growth.     The  races  that  compose 

it '  have  never  fused  as  the  Celts  and  Gallo- 
Romans,  Franks  and  Iberians,  have  fused  in 
France,  as  nearly  every  nationality  under  the 

sun  is  fusine;  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
No  dominant  type  has  arisen  to  master  its 
weaker  neighbors  and  weld  them  into  a  homo- 


iThe  followinK  table  will  make  dcw  tb*  a«MMric«l 

strength  uf  the  various  nationalities :  — 
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Germans  .   .  . 

8,461,580 

Magyars  .   .  . 

7,426,730 

Ciech*     .    .  . 

5472.87' 

Servians  and  Croats  2,604,260 

Poles  .... 

3.7 '9.232 

Roumanians  .  . 

2.59 '.90s 

Kutheniaii<t  .  . 

Germans  .    .  . 
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Slovenes  .    .  . 

1.176.6-:: 

Sli>vacks  .    .  . 

1.910,279 
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Kiithenianii  .  . 

38S.392 

Italnns 

Slovenes  .    .  . 

94.679 

Kauuiaikians 

2Ciq,8lO 

Gypsies    .    .  . 

82.256 

Magyars  .  . 

Q4.679 

Tout     .  . 

ToUl     .  . 

«7.J«».357 

geneous  nation.  Indeed,  as  the  late  Professor 
Freeman  used  to  insist  with  lofty  impatience 
and  somewhat  rasping  iteration,  the  word 
"  nation  "  has  no  applicability  to  Austria  and 
very  little  to  Ihmgarj'.  To  talk  of  either 
state  so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  it  can 
act  or  think  as  a  unit,  is,  to  use  his  own  shat- 
tering conclusion,  to  talk  nonsense.  It  is 
this  variegated  cuntradictoriness  of  Austria- 
Hungary  that  makes  up  its  fascination  for 
the  political  student.  There  is  hardly  a 
problem  of  those  that  are  common  to  all 
modern  countries  with  which  it  is  not  faced, 
and  in  addition  it  is  an  inexhaustible  problem 
itself,  —  a  parado.v,  a  mosaic  without  obvious 
cement,  a  Tower  of  Babel  "erected  into  a 
system  of  government,"  everything,  in  short, 
that  is  abnormal,  unreasonable;  and  impos* 
sible.  The  nationalities  that  inhabit  it  have 
owned  a  common  sceptre  and  jostled  side  by 
side  for  centuries  in  an  area  smaller  than 
Te.xas,  and  yet  never  mingled.  Each  race 
has  lived  its  own  life,  made  its  own  history, 
produced  its  own  literature,  preserved,  and, 
of  course,  tried  to  extend,  its  own  individualiQr. 

Austria  to-day  is  what  Mctternich  with  less 
truth  called  Italy,  little  more  than  a  geographi- 
cal expression.  Three  bonds,  to  be  touched 
on  later,  do  indeed  unite  its  discordant  na- 
tionalities ;  but  for  the  too  hasty  observer  the 
country  mii^ht  well  seem  in  the  last  stages  of 
decomposition.  There  is  nothing  really  Aus- 
trian in  Austria — no  Austrian  interests,  no 
Austrian  language,  or  literature,  or  patriotism, 
no  Austrian  nationality,  no  Austrian  standard 
of  civilization ;  nothing  except  the  Emperor, 
and  the  army,  and  the  cockpit  of  Reiclisrath 
that  the  races  share  in  common.  The  Ger- 
mans form  a  compact  entitv  by  themselves 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  and  the  Duchy 
of  Salzburg.  In  Bohemia  there  is  a  respec- 
table colony  of  them  along  the  borders  of 
Sa.xony  and  Bavaria,  over  two  million  strong, 
but  even  so  outnumbered  by  the  Czechs  in 
the  ratio  of  three  to  five.  All  together  the 
German-speaking  subjects  are  about  a  third  of 
the  total  population  of  Austria  —  some  eight 
and  a  half  out  of  twenty-four  millions.  The 
Czechs  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia 
number  rnuf::h!\  five  millions.  In  Galicia 
some  four  million  Poles  hold  down  a  trifle 
over  three  millon  Ruthenians.  A  couple  of 
million  Slovenes,  Servians,  and  Croats  are 
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scattered  over  Carinthia  and  Caniiola,  while 
close  on  a  million  Italians  inhabit  the  Tyrol. 
None  of  these  races  can  alone  be  said  to  rep- 
resent An  trii,  though  all  of  them  claim  to; 
and  their  mutual  wranglings,  struggles  to  real- 
ize themselves,  struggles  to  elbow  out  their 
neigbbors  and  seize  an  incontestable  ascen^ 
dency,  are  the  backf(roiind,  and  at  times  some* 
thing  more,  of  modern  Austrian  politics. 

THE  DOMINANT  MAGYARS 

But  for  the  dashinj^  tenacity  of  the  Mag- 
yars, who  in  politics  are  the  English  of  the 
Continent,  Hungary  might  be  as  heteroge- 
neous as  l)er  partner  in  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
The  Maj^yars  are  only  seven  and  a  half  out 
o^  nearly  eighteen  millions,  but  they  are  a 
race  with  the  fierce  hardihood  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Teutonic  stock  and  a  grace  and 
fascination  that  are  neither  Latin  nor  Celtic, 
but  distinctively  their  own. 

Since  the  two  nations  entered  into  a  part- 
nership af^reement  as  coequal  and  sovercii^n 
states,  the  Magyars  have  devoted  all  their  brill- 
iant energies  and  the  immense  force  of  a  con- 
centrated one-idealness  to  making  themselves 
paramount  throughout  the  southern  half  of 
the  realm.  They  revolted  against  being  Ger- 
manized, but  they  see  no  inconsistency  in 
insisting  that  the  Servians.  Croats,  Rouma- 
nians, and  Slovenes  shall  be  Ma,i;yari/.ed  ;  and 
they  have  set  about  the  task  with  unsparing 
persistency  just  saved  from  relentlessness  by 
their  genius  for  wise  compromise.  A  re- 
stricted suffrage,  excluding  nineteen-twenti- 
eths  of  the  people  from  the  polb,  keeps 
public  affairs  in  their  grasp.  The  schools 
have  been  a  much  more  effective  instrument 
in  the  development  of  a  national  feeling,  and 
the  Magyars  have  thoroughly  worked  them 
to  that  end. 

Like  the  Russians  and  Americans,  but  un- 
like the  Hn2;lish,  the  Magyars  recogni/c  tlial 
where  there  is  difference  of  .speech  there  will 
be  difference  of  sentiment,  of  heart,  of  inter- 
ests, and  at  a  pinch  perhaps  of  loyalty,  and 
have  accordingly  refused  to  make  the  preser- 
vation of  dialects  an  object  of  government. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  Hungarian  nobles  spoke 
German  and  a  bastard  monkish  I.atin  in  their 
homes  and  Diets.  To-day  the  native  tongue 
obtains,  among  all  classes,  and  the  absorptiim 
of  all  manner  of  outlanders — Germans,  Sto> 


vacks,  Jews,  Roumanians,  and  Croats  —  by  the 
irresistible  and  peaceful  process  of  denation- 
alization in  the  schoolroom,  has  gone  on  at 
such  a  pace  that  the  Magyars  increase  nearly 
three  times  as  quickly  as  any  ot  the  neigh- 
boring races.  The  struggle  of  the  nationali- 
ties in  Hungary  has  ended  in  a  more  or  less 
resigned  acquiescence  in  Magyar  rule. 

THE  MAGYAR  TENACmr 

In  Austria,  as  in  Spain,  the  factory  is  placed 
some  distance  behind  the  barracks  as  an  ele- 
ment of  national  welfare,  and  a  contemptuous 
bureaucracy  shaclcles  trade  with  a  hundred 
entangling  regulations.  The  Magyars,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  as  attentive  to  com- 
merce as  to  their  racial  position.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  country  in  which  the  state,  as  such, 
has  done  more  for  industrial  development 
The  really  vital  (lonu>tir  problems  of  Hun- 
gary are,  indeed,  no  loaj^cr  racial,  and  as  free- 
dom of  worship  is  the  law,  they  have  never 
been  acutely  religious.  But  in  the  rise  of 
what  is  called  Agrarian  Socialism,  a  move- 
ment which  has  a  future  before  it  not  only  in 
Hungary,  but  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  ItUy, 
there  is  something  that  before  long  may  test 
Magyar  statesmanship  severely. 

Meanwhile  the  Magyars  are  the  backbone 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Against  the  rising 
tides  of  Pan-Slavism  they  present  a  compact 
and  unbending  front.  Together  with  the 
German  Empire  they  may  be  considered  the 
outposts  of  Europe  against  Slav  aggression; 
and  even  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  mon- 
archy their  unbreakable  unity  as  a  political 
force  has  made  their  influence  well-nigh  de- 
cisive. The  Ausg/n'r/i  of  1867  —  the  partner- 
ship ai^recment  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
realm  —  prescribed  that  matters  of  common 
concern,  such  as  foreign  affairs,  diplomatic 
representation,  and  naval  and  military  matters, 
shoidd  be  arranged  bv  si.xt\-  delegates  from 
each  country,  meeting  twice  a  year.  The 
Austrian  delegation  is  made  up  of  Germans, 
Czechs,  Poles,  Ruthcnians,  Italians,  whose 
feuds  make  steady  cooperation  all  but  im- 
possible. The  Hungarian  delegation,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  is  composed  of  fifty-five  Mag- 
yars and  five  Crnatians,  workini^  with  the 
directness  and  harmony  of  a  single  man. 
The  consequence  Is  that  in  the  long  run  the 
Hungarian  view  is  pretty  sure  to  carry  the 
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day.  So  far  each  renewal  of  the  Ausgleich 
has  brought  substan^l  modifications  in  favor 

of  Hungar)\  and  the  centre  of  gravity  has,  in 
fact,  shifted  truni  Vienna  to  liuda-Pesth.  The 
Hmperor,  when  driven  to  it,  might  go  against 
the  GermaH'Speaking  Austrians,  but  never 
against  the  Magyars:  and  the  Mai;) ars,  fully 
realizing  their  pnwer,  have  e  xtorted  concession 
after  concession  from  their  unhappy  partner, 
have  applied  the  screw  so  persbtentiy,  that  It 
is  becomin;:;  a  question  whether  they  arc  not 
as  unpopular  among  Austrian  statesmen  as 
the  very  Czechs  themselves. 

The  present  troubles  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy arc  due  to  the  faihirc  of  the  Germans 
to  repeat  in  Austria  the  successes  of  tlie 
Magyars  in  Hungary.  "You  look  after  your 
hordes^"  aakl  Count  Beust  to  a  Hungarian 
statesman  when  the  Austrian  Empire  became 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  "and  we'll  look  after 
ours."  The  Czechs  of  Bohemia  have  turned 
to  ridicule  the  Count's  too  valiant  declaration. 
The  Germans  of  Vienna,  one  must  remem- 
ber, are  very  different  from  the  Germans  of 
Berlin.  Of  all  the  sections  of  the  Teutonic 
race  they  appear  to  have  t!ic  least  robustness 
of  intellect  or  character  and  the  laxest  grip 
on  practical  affairs.  Indolent,  hypercritical, 
and  self-satisfied,  they  arc  the  emasculated 
editions  of  their  northern  kinsmen,  From 
whatever  cause,  some  paralyzing  blight  of 
lassitude  and  ineffectiveness  seems  to  have 
eaten  its  way  into  their  energies.  Against 
their  cultured  fecklessness  the  Czechs  opjMjse 
the  elemental  force  of  racial  ambition,  the 
driving  power  of  a  people  that  has  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  destiny  before  it  and 
feels  itself  on  the  top  of  the  risin;^  wave 

The  Germans  protest  that  they  have  edu- 
cated themselvM  beyond  the  point  where 
race  is  everythin^j^  and  cannot  at  this  time  of 
day  be  expected  to  return  to  first  principles. 
It  is  of  course  tenable  that  the  variety  of 
parties  into  which  the  Germans  are  split  up 
ar'j^ucs  an  ad\aneed  and  broad  jtolitii  al  intel- 
ligence. At  the  same  time  it  makes  a  poor 
barrier  against  the  impact  of  a  race  that  sub- 
ordinates everything  to  a  single  practical  end ; 
and  unless  the  Germans  arc  prepared  to  see 
a  great  part  of  their  old  ascendency  pa;»s 
away,  they  must  be  ready  to  drop  "theoriz- 
ing," take  up  the  issue  that  has  been  forced 
upon  them,  and  meet  their  antagonists  with 


weapons  not  necessarily  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. In  other  words,  they  need  simplifying 
if  they  are  to  combat  the  Czechs  successfully. 
As  it  is,  the  C/eehs  for  the  last  thirty  years 
have  been  slowly  driving  them  to  the  wall. 
City  after  city  has  fallen  into  their  hands; 
Prague  and  Pilsen,  that  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  were  German  in  tongue  and 
scnUment,  arc  now  Slavonizcd  down  to  their 
very  street  names.  And  in  politics  and  in- 
dustry as  uell  as  music  and  liter.iture  and  the 
lighter  arts,  the  past  hundred  years  have  seen 
the  Czechs  advance  in  a  quite  wonderful 
fashion.  They  have  long  ceased  to  fear  the 
Germans,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  fear 
comes  naturally  the  claim  to  equality. 

Moreover,  the  Czechs  have  a  strong  histori- 
cal case.  Four  hundred  y»rs  ago  what  are 
now  the  crown-lands  of  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Silesia  formed  the  Czech  Kingdom  of 
St  Vacslav;  and  what  is  now  Himgary  was 
then  the  Kingdom  of  St.  Stephen.  The 
Czechs  offered  their  crown  in  15J6  to  the 
Habsburgs,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same 
reasons,  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Ma2f\  ars  ;  stipulatinf^  only  that  they  should 
retain  their  old  rights  of  self-government. 
This  contract,  together  with  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  was  the  legal  basis  of  the  iiunga- 
rian  rebellion  of  1848.  The  Czechs  still  use 
it  to  point  the  justice  of  their  demands  lor  a 
resurrection  of  St.  Vacslav^s  Kingdom,  maiii- 
tainin^'  that  their  case  »  on  all  fours  with 
that  of  Hunij^arv,  rests  on  the  same  docu- 
ments, and  is  supported  by  the  same  corona- 
tion oaths.  The  Habsburgs,  as  I  have  said, 
never  quite  lived  up  to  their  side  of  the  agree- 
ments. They  allowed  the  Turks  to  overnin 
Hungary  at  will,  and  when  the  ReforniatioJi 
came  and  the  Czechs  gathered  round  John 
Huss,  they  stamped  out  the  heresy  in  blood 
and  established  a  strong  German  colony  along 
the  northern  borders  of  Bohemia  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  faith  and  the  suppression  of 
the  ii.itives. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hohemia  is  another 
Ireland.  The  German-Slav  duel  is  a  minute 
duplication  of  the  long  Anglo-Celt  conflict. 
In  both  countries  the  battle-ground  is  the 
same.  In  both  we  find  a  demand  for  Home 
Rule  supported  by  the  native  population  and 
resisted  by  the  "  foreign  garrison  "  i  i  both 
the  same  bitterness  of  racial  antipathy,  ex- 
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pressing  itself  in  the  same  old  wearisome 
manner.  Even  the  kind  of  antipathy  is  curi- 
ously identical.  The  Czechs  are  a  nation  of 
Healys,  and  the  excursions  of  that  fonnidable 
family  agunst  Saxon  insensibility  and  pig^ 
headedness  would  make  capital  campaign 
hterature  for  the  Czech  irreconcilables  ;  while 
the  Germans  treat  their  inflammable  neigh- 
bors on  the  "  little  children  in  a  nursery " 
theory,  which  so  far  has  been  Ulster's  chief 
coiitnbuiion  to  English  statesmanship. 

But  the  Czechs  have  two  tremendous 
advantages  over  the  Irish  nationalists.  The 
case  for  Home  Rule  would  be  irresistible 
and  would  have  been  yielded  long  ago  if  the 
Irish  stiU  spoke  Erse  or  if  Ireland's  geo- 
graphical position  were  anything  but  what  it 
is.  The  Czechs  have  kept  their  native  tongue 
alive,  and  just  across  their  borders  —  imagine 
Ireland  within  two  hours'  sail  of  Washington 
—  are  their  kinsmen  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  card  of  Russian  sympathy  is  too  easy 
not  to  be  played  for  alt  it  is  worth,  and  after 
every  fresh  frustration  of  their  national  hopes 
follows  the  spectacle  of  five  and  a  lialf  milliou 
Czechs  cautiously  sounding  the  Czar's  "  racial 
instinct/*  It  is  this  that  lends  color  to  the 
common  charge  that  the  Czechs  are  disloyal, 
but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  when  the  situation 
is  reversed  and  the  Emperor  makes  even  the 
shortest  step  toward  Home  Rule,  the  Ger- 
mans at  once  adopt  their  opponent.^  t  i  tics, 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  their  Prus- 
sian brethren,  and  vow  that  sooner  than  stay 
and  be  swamped  by  a  hated  and  inferior  race, 
they  would  willingly  exchange  the  Habsburgs 
for  the  Iloheii/ollerns  and  enroll  themselves 
among  Kaihcr  W'llhchn's  subjects.  The  sus- 
picion cannot  be  avoided  that  these  dramatics 
are  it  bottom  intended  for  home  consumption, 
and  that  the  tune  would  be  quickly  changed 
if  the  Czar  or  Kaiser  were  to  listen  too 
seriously. 

The  whole  historv  of  the  Dual  Monarchv 
goes  to  show  that  real  consolidation  and  unity 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  seemingly  para- 
doxical method  of  allowing  each  nationality 
the  widest  possible  freedom.  Justice  toward 
and  equal  treatment  of  all  races  is  the  only 
sure  rmul  to  peace  and  permanency.  It  is  a 
hard  one  for  the  Germans  to  tread,  for  it 
means  the  overthrow  of  an  ascendency  once 
paramount  in  every  corner  of  the  realm ;  but 


unless  universal  suffrage  brings  to  the  front  an 
entirely  new  set  of  iiroblems,  trod  it  must  be. 

The  interplay  of  these  racial  ambitious  has 
been  complicated,  sometimes  retarded  and 
sometimes  acutely  emphastzed,  by  a  hundred 
differences  of  reUs^inus,  economic,  and  purely 
political  interests,  ail  of  which  have  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Reichsrath.  They  act  upon 
one  another  imder  the  shadow  of  the  racial 
issues  in  a  way  that  no  foreli^ncr  can  disen- 
tangle. The  confusion  of  the  country  is 
worthily  reproduced  in  the  fiftera  distinct 
parties  and  the  seven  or  eight  lan<;uages  that 
crop  up  in  the  Vienna  Parhament.  Austria- 
Hungary  is  a  polyglot  chaos  in  which  even 
Austcfens  do  not  profess  to  see  more  than  a 
half  light. 

The  prophecies  of  disruption  may  therefore 
appear  at  least  plausible.  Rut  it  is  one  of  the 
many  paradoxes  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  that 
it  seems  iuial)]e  to  break  up.  In  jiart  it  is 
protected,  as  1  have  said,  by  the  very  diver- 
sity and  number  of  the  antagonisms  it  is 
obliged  to  house.  A  more  visible  bond  of 
union  is  the  army,  in  which  all  must  serve, 
which  is  of  all  races  and  creeds,  and  therefore 
of  none,  and  the  atmosphere  of  which  is 
broadly  and  impressively  Imperial.  W' 'it  it 
actual  effectiveness  will  prove  to  be  like, 
should  it  ever  be  tested,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  military  problems  of  the  day. 
The  only  force  with  which  it  can  be  com- 
pared in  the  excellence  of  its  units  and  the 
variety  of  its  nationalities  and  tongues,  is  the 
allied  army  that  resetted  the  Pekin  legations ; 
and  the  parallel  is  not  altogether  hopeful. 
A  [H)lya:lot  army  must  of  necessity  be  to 
some  eMeiii  a  disorganized  army,  and  while 
the  forces  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  use  German 
as  the  lan-uai^e  of  military  command,  the 
rank  and  hie  and  the  bulk  ot  the  officers  re- 
tain their  own  speech  for  general  purposes. 
The  heterogeneous  character  of  its  composi- 
tion has  had  a  steadying  influence  on  the 
internal  struggles  of  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
however  much  it  may  hamper  its  dliciency 
on  the  battle-field.  The  army  has  kept  itself 
largely  aloof  from  politics,  and  tbotip^h  the 
Czechs  did  once  attempt  to  trunster  the 
racial  bitterness  to  the  parade  ground  by 
answering  the  roll-call  in  their  own  tongue, 
a  sharjj  rebuke  from  the  Emperor  was  enough 
to  bring  them  to  reason. 
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A  fjfcond  and  equally  powerful  boml  of 
union  is  the  Monarchy.  Not  only  is  it  ac- 
cepted everywhere,  but  the  {dea  of  upsetting 
it  in  favor  of  any  other  form  of  government 
has  never  yet  been  broached.  Even  the  Kos- 
suth irrcconcilables,  who  would  like  to  see 
the  AusgUick  abolished  and  Hungary  direct 
her  own  fiscal  policy — a  quite  posuble  de- 
veiopment  —  and  manac;e  her  own  foreign 
affairs,  still  do  not  propose  to  sever  the  per- 
sonal tie  that  binds  the  two  countries.  And 
not  only  is  the  monarch\  >ccure  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  hut  ihe  dynasty  is  equally 
popular.  So  long  as  there  is  a  throne  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  any  one  but  a  Habs- 
bnr;^'  should  occupy  it.  This  twofold  dcvo 
tion  to  monarchy  and  to  the  dynast)'  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  of  late  years,  partly  by 
the  breakdown  of  Parliamentary  government 
and  the  weariness  which  has  made  (he  people 
look  to  the  throne  as  an  escape  iruni  tl»e  tur- 
moil and  wran^lings  of  small  groups,  and 
partly  through  the  patience  and  wisdom,  the 
sterUno;  fnir-tnindedness  and  competency,  of 
the  present  Emperor  as  well  as  the  ghastly 
tragedies  of  his  private  life. 

But  it  is  a  eurinus  delusion  to  argue  that 
just  because  Francis  Joseph  is  so  adequate 
and  well  beloved  and  comes  so  near  to  Walter 
Bagehot's  ideal  of  what  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch should  be,  therefore  the  Empire  must 
go  to  pieces  when  his  moderating  and  per- 
suasive influence  is  withdrawn.  Such  a  reign 
as  his  is  far  more  than  a  merely  personal  tri- 
umph  :  it  is  the  consecration  of  a  system  ;  it 
exalts  the  monarchy  as  well  as  the  monarch, 
and  it  smooths  out  the  path  for  his  succes- 
sors by  bequeathing  to  them  an  office  made 
more  illustrious  bv  his  example  and  memory, 
more  powerful  and  more  deeply  based  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  So  far  from  being  a 
signal  for  dismemberment,  the  close  of  the 
present  Emperor's  reign  is  more  likely  to 
witness  a  splendid  rally  round  the  house  and 
throne  of  the  Habsburgs. 

But  the  final  and  irrefutable  ar^unicnt  that 
should  give  pause  to  the  facile  prophets  of 
disruption  was  summed  up  by  Palacky,  the 
Czech  historian,  when  he  wrote  that  "even 
if  it  were  not  alreadv  in  existenrp.  nn  Aus- 
trian empire  would  have  to  be  established, 
not  odIv  to  insure  the  welfare  of  the  numer* 


oils  nationalities  involved,  hut  also  to  secure 
the  peace  of  Europe."  The  peace  of  Europe 
would  indeed  be  jeopardized  in  the  event  of 
a  ible  for  the  fragments  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  But  no  such  catastrophe  is  likely, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  to  no  one  s  interest  to 
bring  it  about  It  is  not  for  secession  from, 
but  for  the  fullest  liberty  within,  the  Empire 
that  "the  numerous  nationaUties  involved" 
are  struggling.  The  only  genuine  secession" 
ists  are  Herren  Wolf  and  Schanerer  and  their 
followers,  who  wish  to  incorporate  German- 
speaking  Austria  with  the  (.ierman  Empire. 
It  is  possible  that  their  wishes  may  ultimately 
be  gratified,  but  not  in  our  time,  not  till  after 
the  nevt  European  war,  if  even  then,  and  not 
till  the  Clericalism  of  Austrian  Germans  has 
considerably  toned  down.  What  the  Czechs 
and  the  other  races  want,  is  the  same  indepen- 
dence :is  the  Magyars  jwissess,  and  such  inde- 
pendence is  as  inconsistent  with  Russian  as 
with  German  domination. 

In  other  words,  it  is  against  their  interests 
to  break  away  from  the  Habsburgs.  Dis- 
memberment would  mean  for  them  the  very 
fate  of  absorption  each  and  all  are  most  anx- 
ious to  avoid,  and  a  final  answer,  from  which 
there  could  be  no  appeal  except  by  insurrec- 
tion, to  their  dreams  of  autonomy.  The  day 
of  small  States  has  gone  by,  and  a  lonely 
Czerh  kinc;dom  could  not  exist  for  a  year  by 
the  side  of  Russia.  It  is  a  fact  which  the 
partition-mongers  singularly  overlook,  that 
the  racial  agitation  in  Austria-Hungn,'  has  its 
subconscious  limits  very  rii2;idlv  fixed.  The 
jarring  elements  that  make  up  the  Dual 
Monarchy  may  find  it  hard  to  live  side  by 
side,  but  they  have  a  pretty  shrewd  suspicion 
that  they  would  find  it  harder  to  live  at  all  if 
they  parted  compaiiy. 

The  foreign  politics  of  Austria-Hungary 
hardly  extend  beyond  the  Balkans,  and  so  long 
as  the  present  agreement  with  Russia  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  in  that  fiery  cockpit  lasts, 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  moment. 
A  conflict  with  Russia  is  the  greatest  of 
all  dangers.  Austria-Hungary,  therefore, 
cleaves  anxiously  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
faces  a  difficult  future  with  the  hope,  for 
whii  li  she  has  good  reason,  that  the  present 
international  deadlock  may  be  long  main- 
tained. 
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RECENT  INVKVnrrNS  FOR  PREVENTING  DISASTERS  AT  SE,\— IHE 
PRIZES  OI  FEkKD  BY  THE  HEIRS  Ol-  ANTHONY  l-OLLOCK,  IjOSI'  ON 
THE  "BOURQOGKC  "^AUTOMATIC  WARNINGS  OF  APPROACHING  SHIPSk 
ROCKS,  AND  ice— WIREt^  TELEGRAPHY  ON  DANGEROUS  COASTS 

BY 

HENRY  HARRISON  LEWIS 


TWENTY-THREE  great  wrecks  of 
the  past  century  caused  a  loss  of 
7642  lives.  Each  one  of  these  was 
a  wnrld-stirrinj;  disaster,  and  for  that  reason 
stands  vividly  in  the  memory  ot  men.  And 
yet  awful  as  these  figures  may  seem,  the 
reports  of  the  various  governmental  h\  dro- 
graphic  oflRccs  show  them  to  be  but  an  in- 
signiticant  iiiitc  in  the  sum  total  of  ocean 
mortality.  In  the  old  days  when  civilization 
was  concentrnted  on  one-half  of  the  earth, 
and  only  adventurers  braved  the  sea,  this 
would  not  have  mattered  so  much ;  but  now 
that  the  world  is  rapidly  becoming  one  large 
country  and  our  j^lobc-trottint;  population  is 
increasing  every  year,  the  question  of  safety 
at  sea  becomes  one  of  the  important  questions 
of  the  age. 

Durinj^  the  last  few  years  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  has  been  deluged  with  appli- 
cations for  patents  on  life-saving  devices^ 
and  quite  recently  the  general  interest  has 
been  stimulated  by  a  prize  offered  for  the 
best  invention  of  this  sort.  And  yet  even  this 
interest,  Hke  many  another  world  movement, 
was  aroused  only  when  a  tragical  romance 
brnuj^ht  it  home  ki^cpiv  to  the  public  mind. 
Among  those  who  went  down  with  the  ill- 
fated  Bourgogne  was  Anthony  Pollock,  who 
was  then  on  his  wav  to  France  to  ohtaiti 
a  patent  on  a  life-saving  invention  in  which 
he  was  interested.  His  heirs  have  offered 
the  prize  ($19,000)  "  for  the  best  appliance 
for  the  saving  of  life  in  case  of  maritime 
disaster."  The  competition  is  now  closed,  but 
the  decision  has  not  yet  been  made.  Prob- 
ably this  is  because  of  the  really  remarkable 
wealth  of  idea  and  invention  from  which  the 
judges  have  to  choose. 
Nearly  every  principle  of  optics,  acoustics, 


mechanics,  electricity,  and  other  sciences  has 
been  called  to  the  help  of  these  inventors. 
And  the  principles  involved  are  based  on  all 
the  causes  of  disaster :  the  proximity  of  vessels 
or  icebergs,  the  quelling  of  stormy  waves,  the 
dissipation  of  fog,  the  automatic  stoppage  of 
leaks  —  each  man  has  his  idea,  and  the  men 
range  in  caliber  from  the  itnknnwn  enthusiast 
to  such  past  masters  in  the  art  ui  invention 
as  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Professor  Oliver 
I.odp:c.  If  any  one  of  the  leading  devices 
can  be  made  uniformly  practicable,  we  may 
shortly  bid  '*  good-by "  to  all  fear  of  such 
calamities  as  the  sinking  of  the  lioufgognef 
the  Eriogruli  or  the  Princess  Aiice. 

THE  TEMPERATURE  OP  APPROACHING  OBJECTS 

Devices  designed  to  prevent  collisions  are, 
of  course,  most  numerous.  These  dejicnd  on 
wireless  telegraphy,  the  detection  of  delicate 
sounds,  and  on  heat  and  cold.  The  last- 
named  are,  of  course,  especially  designed  to 
detect  the  proximity  of  icebergs.  It  is  even 
now  practicable  to  record  the  approach  of  one 
vessel  toward  another  by  the  heat  that  the 
newcomer  transmits  through  the  atmosphere. 
This  may  seem  wonderful,  but  not  so  nruch  so 
when  we  remember  that  Gunot  recorded  in 
his  Physics  his  invention  of  a  thermopile  that 
was  .sen.>itive  to  the  heat  of  a  candle  held  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  He  also  used  another 
instrument  which  was  sensible  to  the  warmth 
of  a  heated  penny  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet. 
Compare  these  temperatures  with  the  much 
greater  heat  from  the  galley  of  a  ship  or  the 
boilers  <tf  a  liner,  and  the  possiUlity  of  the 
thermopile  becomes  very  great 

In  line  with  this  Mr.  Herman  Herbert;',  a 
Newark  scientist,  has  constructed  a  thermo- 
pile that  will  detect  differences  of  temperature 
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as  slight  as  one  one-millionth  of  a  degree  centi- 
grade. Yet  the  thermopile  is  a  simple  instru- 
ment. For  instance,  if  we  attach  a  piece  of 
German  silver  wire  and  a  piece  of  copper  wire 
each  t(i  a  binding  post  of  a  galvanometer,  wc 
shall  have  naturally  two  loose  ends  of  wire 
dangling  from  the  instrument.  If  we  hold 
the  two  loose  ends  of  wire  In  a  candle  flame, 
a  current  of  electricity  will  be  generated 
immediately  and  be  recorded  in  the  galvanom- 
eter. This  ctirrent  is  due  to  the  heat  and 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  pieces  of  wire. 
But  there  are  metals  much  more  sensitive  than 
these;  bismuth  and  antimony,  for  instance. 
And  selenium  is  so  extremely  sensitive  that 
its  electrical  properties  arc  seriously  afTccted 
even  by  light  A  combination  of  these  sub- 
stances is  used  in  the  Herberts  thermopile. 
In  practice  one  thermopile  will  be  used  on 
each  side  of  a  vessel.  Surrounding  each 
instrument  is  an  outer  case  containing  an 
alum  solution  designed  to  intercept  the  sun's 
heat.  Above  each  thcarmopile  is  a  revolving 
funnel  which  turns  in  every  direction  of  the 
compass.  From  the  thermopiles  wires  extend 
to  the  bridge  of  the  vessel*  where  tiltey  connect 
with  a  sensitive  galvanometer.  Here  are  also 
two  bells,  one  of  which  rings  on  the  approach 
of  a  heated  object,  as,  tor  instance,  another 
steamer;  the  other  of  which  rings  on  the 
approach  of  a  colder  object,  like  an  iceberg. 
If  another  vessel  approaches  within  a  mile  of 
the  ship  carr)'ing  the  thenuopiles,  the  delicate 
metals  are  at  once  affected,  a  current  of 
olertricitv  is  generated  which  flows  through 
the  wires  to  the  pilot-house,  where  it  deflects 
the  galvanometer  and  rings  the  bell.  Of 
course  the  pilot  can  tell  if  the  other  vessel 
is  coming  toward  him  or  moving  awav.  by 
noting  whether  the  current  grows  stronger  or 
weaker.  The  bolometer  is  an  instmment 
dmilar  to  the  thermopile  except  that  it  has 
a  current  generated  by  an  electric  battery 
This  current  also  grows  stronger  or  weaker 
according  as  it  is  brought  in  proximity  with 
heat  or  cold. 

.Admiral  Makaroff,  of  the  Russian  navy, 
has  invented  a  thermopile  for  detecting  the 
approach  of  icebergs.  The  device  calls  for  a 
little  channel  or  tube  down  in  the  keel  of  the 
vessel  and  arranged  longitudinally  s<^  that  a 
constant  stream  ot  water  can  riow  in  one  end 
of  the  tube  and  out  of  the  other.  The  ther- 


mopile is  immerged  directly  in  the  water  rush- 
ing through  this  tube.  It  is  well  known  that 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  an  iceberg  Is  very 
cold.  So,  if  a  vessel  carrjring  the  MakarofT 
thermopile  were  to  steam  or  sail  suddenly 
into  such  an  area  of  cold  water,  the  therno- 
pile  would  immediately  become  affected,  and 
a  current  would  be  generated  that  would  r  ag 
a  bell  on  the  bridge  or  quarterdeck. 

TO  TRANSMIT  WARNING  THROUGH  WATEi. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  has  had  this  question  of 
the  safety  of  ships  in  mind  for  years.  .le 
has  even  made  experiments.  Once  in  the 
Clootahatchee  River,  Florida,  he  conducted 
a  series  of  experiments  with  rowboats  in 
order  to  see  how  he  could  make  use  of  the 
principle  of  induction  for  signalling  purposes. 
He  sat  in  one  rowboat;  his  assistant  sat  in 
another,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
Above  each  boat  floated  a  toy  balloon  which 
had  been  given  a  metallic  coating.  Signals 
were  easily  transmitted  forth  and  back.  In 
practice,  Mr.  Kdison  proposes  to  use  a  metal- 
lic sail  stretched  between  the  masts  of  a  ship, 
so  that  she  may  signal  to  other  ships  simi- 
larly equipped.  But  his  most  feasible  idea 
ittterly  disregards  electricity  and  depends  on 
the  wonder!  ul  capacity  of  water  for  Iransn  it- 
ting  sound.  As  the  inventor  points  out  a 
diver  beneath  the  waves  can  always  det  :t 
disturbances  in  the  water  even  when  at  gn  \t 
distances  from  the  source  of  the  noise.  1  i 
can,  for  Instance,  hear  the  throbbing  of  % 
steamer's  engines  or  the  noise  of  its  propel 
or  paddle  wheels,  even  though  the  vessel  ;e 
more  than  a  mile  away.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  phenomenon,  he  says  an  apparatus  could 
be  constructed  in  the  keel  of  every  vessel  f^r 
transmitting  and  receiving  sound.  In  the 
keel  of  the  vessel  he  would  have  constructed 
a  diaphragm  operated  by  compressed  air. 
An  cle(  trie  battery  or  a  dynamo  could  oper- 
ate this  diaphragm  so  as  to  produce  an 
explosive  note  which  would  travel  miles 
tlurough  the  water  and  be  received  on  the  dia- 
phragms of  other  vessels.  If  advisable,  the 
Morse  or  any  other  code  of  signals  could  1  e 
transmitted,  vessels  could  communicate  laJ- 
tudes  and  longitudes  to  one  another,  and 
even  long  conversations  could  be  carried 
on. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  instruments  for 
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detecting  sounds  at  sea  is  that  invented  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Schmitt  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti. 
They  hear  much  of  wrecks  on  Anticosti,  and 
the  question  of  saving  life  at  sea  is  a  paia< 
mount  one  on  this  storm-beaten  and  ice-bound 
strip  in  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Anti- 
costi is  icc-b<jund  live  months  out  of  the  year, 
and  Dr.  Schmitt,  during  one  of  these  periods 

of  enforced  retirement  from  the  world  in 
general,  became  interested  in  a  book  in  which 
the  desirability  of  inventing  some  device  for 
preventing  marine  disasters  was  eloquently 
pleaded.  He  set  abfttit  inventing  a  sound 
indicator,  building  it  with  his  own  hands  from 
such  material  as  he  could  find  on  the  island. 
It  consists  primarily  of  a  hood  in  which  the 
operator  stands  listening  for  distant  sounds, 
which  are  collected  in  a  funnel  fixed  just 
above  the  hood.  There  is  a  diaphragm  in 
the  funnel  and  leading  down  therefrom,  two 
rubber  tubes  which  are  adjusted  to  the  ears 
of  the  listener.  There  is  also  a  mariner's 
compass  resting  under  the  funnel  to  let  the 
listener  know  which  directkm  the  funnel  is 
pointint^  when  it  records  a  sound.  Dr. 
Schmitt  made  his  first  instrument  from  a 
dry-goods  box  which  he  used  for  a  hood,  a 
pair  of  old  stethoscope  tubes,  and  a  piece  of 
tin  bent  into  the  form  of  a  funnel.  Yet  it 
worked  successfully  from  the  start.  Sounds 
which  could  not  be  detected  by  the  unaided 
ear,  or,  if  audible,  were  lo.st  as  to  direction, 
were  instantly  located  by  the  director.  Its 
value  on  ships  and  in  lighthouses  is  undeni- 
able, as  the  throbbing  of  a  vessel  may  he 
heard  with  it  when  it  is  not  possible  to  de- 
tect it  with  the  ear  unaided. 

Quite  recently  at  Southend-on-Sea,  Eng- 
land, there  was  shown  a  device  for  generating 
electric  waves  and  transmitting  them  so  that 
vessels  might  be  warned  from  rocky  coasts. 
It  is  less  pretentious  than  the  ordinary  appa- 
ratus for  telegraphing  without  wires  and  is 
not  intended  to  be  used  in  carrvincj  on  con- 
versations. It  is  to  be  placed  in  lighthouses 
and  lightships  so  that  all  vessels  passing 
within  seven  miles  of  the  coast  can  instantly 
be  ni.ide  aware  of  the  fact  and  can  shape 
their  course  accordingly.  i)t  course  the  ves- 
sel utilizing  it  would  need  to  have  a  receiver 
on  board,  but  not  such  complicated  apparatus 
as  Marconi  uses.  Somewhat  the  same  idea  is 
embodied  in  the  gigantic  megaphones  which. 


it  has  been  suggested,  should  be  set  up  on  tile 
rocky  prominences  of  our  coast. 

THE  DISPERSION  OP  FOG 

But  all  of  these  ideas  and  inventions  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  fog  on  the  ocean, 
and  now  i-'rotessor  Oliver  Lodge,  oi  Liver- 
pool, comes  forward  and  asserts  that  fog  is 
hy  no  mean.s  a  necessary  concomitant  of  sea 
life.  He  says  it  can  be  dispersed,  and  has 
made  experiments  which  indicate  that  this 
claim  is  well  founded.  Discharges  of  static 
electricity,  says  Professor  Lod[;e,  will  be 
properly  arranged  to  turn  all  fog  banks  into 
rain.  Professor  Ale.xander  McAdie  also  has 
investigated  the  subject  and  suggested  that 
experiments  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  The  idea  originated  some 
years  ago.  Professor  Lodge  was  crossing  the 
ocean,  and  his  vessel  was  detained  several 
hours  by  the  fog.  On  his  arrival  in  Liver- 
pool he  set  to  work  to  sec  what  could  be 
done  to  dissipate  fog  on  a  small  scale.  He 
began  to  investigate  the  dust  fog  that  often 
envelops  cities.  He  succeeded  in  clearinsf  a 
reservoir  of  magnesium  smoke  by  means  of 
electric  discharges.  He  also  succeeded  in 
clearing  a  room  of  thick  turpentine  smoke  by 
the  same  means.  He  announced  the  result 
before  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  Speaking  of  bis  expe- 
riences on  shipboard,  he  said :  — 

Fog  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance.   Electric  light 

is  powerless  to  penetrate  it,  and  .as  we  lay  down 
there  idle,  it  was  imjKJssible  not  to  l)C  struck  with 
the  desirability  of  dissipating  it.  It  is  rash  to 
predict  what  can  be  done.  It  is  still  more  rash  to 
predict  uint  cannot  lie  done.  I  would  merely 
point  out  that  on  every  steamer  there  are  donkey 
engines  and  that  these  can  drive  a  very  powerfiil 
Holtz  or  Wimshurst  machine,  one  pole  of  which 
may  be  led  to  points  on  the  maj>ts.  When 
electricity  is  discharged  into  fog  on  a  smaU  scale, 
the  fi  )^  ( <  ).i<.;ul.itcs  into  globules  and  falls  as  rain. 
Perhaps  it  will  on  a  large  scale  too." 

Mr.  McAdie  urges  the  practical  application 

of  Professor  Lodge's  ideas.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  steamer 
carries  dynamos  which  could  be  used  to 

charge  transformers  so  that  at  least  50,000 
volts  could  be  obtained.  Now  as  a  matter 
ot  fact,  this  is  merely  a  mundane  application 
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of  what  nature  does  when  we  talk  of  the 
phenomenon  called  "thunder  clearing  the 
air,"  for  a  static  charge  of  5<\000  volts  is  a 
lightning  flash  of  no  mean  proportions.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  spectacular  display, 
a  numbo'  of  great  ocean  liners  speeding 
along  widi  artificial  lightning  leaping  from 
mast  to  mast.  The  flashing  lights  would  be 
a  source  of  protection  even  if  the  fog  were 
not  dissipated,  and  this  brings  us  directly  to 
those  spectacular  devices  which  even  now 
are  available. 

The  constant  use  of  rockets  on  a  vessel 
may  save  it  from  destruction  in  a  fog  bank, 
and  vessels  have  been  known  to  avert  disas- 
ter by  flashing^  a  searchlight  rapidly  across 
and  back  through  the  air.  For  a  fog  bank  is 
an  evanescent  ^ing  which  may  roll  up  like  a 
rain  storm  and  cover  a  very  limited  or  a  very 
wide  area.  And  sometimes  the  shaft  of  light 
reaches  higher  into  the  air  than  the  low-lying 
bank  of  mist. 

ILLUMINATED  LIFE-SAVERS 

Among  the  devices  sent  to  Paris  for  exhibi- 
tion in  the  PoUock  prize  contest  were  several 
that  took  cognizance  only  of  the  fact  that 
vessels  are  sure  to  sink  some  time  or  other, 
and  Aat  in  the  moment  of  extreme  peril  some 
quick  remedy  murt  necessarily  be  forthi  i 
inf^.  Of  these  was  one  invented  by  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  United  States  Navy  Philip 
Hichbom.  It  was  a  life-buoy,  capable  of 
supporting  two  human  beings,  —  which  is 
already  in.  use  on  the  United  States  war  ves- 
sels, in  shape  it  is  annular,  flat  un  top. 
Hanging  down  on  two  sides  of  it  are  iron 
tubes,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  is  a  metal 
receptacle.  This  receptacle  is  so  constructed 
that,  when  the  buoy  is  thrown  overboard, 
water  leaks  into  it  and  comes  in  contact 
with  a  powder  (calcic  phosphide),  igniting 
it  and  producing  a  bright  flame,  which  streams 
out  of  the  iron  tubes  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
water  and  is  visible  for  miles.  The  flame  will 
keep  ali^^ht  for  an  hour. 

Constructor  Bowles,  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  sent  the  model  for  a  bulkhead  door 
which  he  intends  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
various  compartments  of  a  vessel,  and  which, 
operated  by  electricity,  can  be  closed  or 


opened  at  a  touch  of  a  button  from  various 
portions  of  a  ship. 

Another  device  was  the  invention  of  W.  J. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  City.  It  is  a  patent 
davit  for  quickly  putting  a  hte-boat  over  the 
side  of  a  vessel  Many  lives  have  been  lost 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  boat  davits  to 
work.  In  wintry  weather  they  are  nearly 
always  covered  with  frozen  spray  that  gets 
into  the  joints  and  prevents  their  being  turned. 
The  time  consumed  in  chopping  away  this 
ice  sometimes  means  a  difference  between 
life  and  death  for  the  imperilled  ones.  Now 
the  newer  davits  are  constructed  so  that  this 
ice  matters  very  little.  Instead  of  ttirninf^  on 
a  pivot,  the  davits  simply  fall  outward  on 
hinges  like  the  arras  of  a  derrick,  the  weight 
of  the  boat  and  those  on  board  cutting  away 
the  ice  that  otherwise  would  clof;.  A  number 
of  patent  davits  were  submitted  in  competition 
for  the  prize.  Patent  life-buoys  likewise  were 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  not  only  con- 
tained lighting  devices,  but  also  food  and 
drink.  Life-boats,  opened  and  closed,  have 
been  invented  in  dozens.  One  of  those  pre- 
sented for  competition  was  aidrcled  by  a 
hollow  steel  belt  to  prevent  its  overturning. 
Of  curious  interest  also  was  the  Eophone,  an 
instrument  for  detecting  faint  sounds  at  sea, 
the  invention  of  Robert  Nevill,  of  Washing- 
ton, D  C.  This  was  the  device  which  Anthony 
Pollock  was  carrying  to  Europe  to  have  pat- 
ented when  he  lost  his  life  on  the  Bourgogne. 

These  are  the  devices  of  life  saving.  But 
there  i.s  above  and  beyond  all  this  the  fjrcat 
protective  system  of  the  Hydrugraphic  Ofhce 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  oversees  the 
mariner  and  his  work,  plots  the  charts,  lays 
out  the  probable  tracks  of  approaching  storms 
points  out  the  sunken  rocks,  warns  against 
the  cyclone,  tells  about  the  tidal  waves,  direct* 
how  oil  shall  he  poured  upon  the  water,  de- 
scribes how  the  storm  centre  can  be  avoided, 
etc.,  until  the  shipmaster  starting  on  a  long 
voyage  is  able  to  tell  almost  with  certainty 
just  what  dangers  he  will  encounter.  This 
governmental  system  is,  after  all,  the  greatest 
guarantee  of  safety  on  the  ocean.  It  is  only 
when  the  vessel  has  passcil  far  out  of  ilie  ken 
of  man  that  the  invention  which  wins  the 
Pollock  prize  will  find  its  great  usefulness. 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  THEIR  CLOSE  COOPERATION  —  HOW  THE 
EXPERtMBNT  BEGUN  BY  MR.  GREEN,  OP  WORCESTER,  MASS., 
HAS  SPREAD  AMD  IN  A  SENSE  REVOLUTIONIZED  EDUCATION 

•  BY 

GEORGE  ILES 


ONE  of  the  most  momentous  steps  ever 
taken  in  the  service  of  literature 
was  when,  in  1879,  Mr.  S.  S.  Green, 
the  public  librarian  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
linked  in  a  systematic  manner  the  pniUiC 
schools  of  that  city  vnth  its  public  library 
This  alliance,  of  course,  has  spread  to  other 
cities,  bftt  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  should 
observe  it  at  its  source,  where  its  originator, 
as  full  of  energy  as  ever,  is  extending  the 
work  along  new  unes  of  endeavor. 

A>  far  back  as  1835,  New  York  enacted  a 
law  establishing  libraries  in  the  district:  s<  h'>oIs  ; 
and  the  example  was  copied  by  twenty  oliier 
States ;  but  in  the  main  the  results  were  dis- 
appointing. As  a  rule,  each  library  was 
Isdiatcd  from  every  other,  there  was  an  ab- 
sence of  care  in  selecting  the  first  stock  of 
books,  and  in  furnishing  new  supplies  when 
the  old  favorites  had  gone  the  rounds.  Usu- 
ally, too,  the  management  was  incompetent 
and  dack,  so  that  in  many  places  the  books, 
quite  ungtmrded,  seemed  to  melt  like  snow 
beneath  an  April  sun. 

To-day  f  in  the  best  practice,  a  very  differ- 
ent state  of  things  has  come  about  To 
begin  with,  the  librarian  and  the  teacher 
confer  together  with  a  view  to  advance  their 
common  interests;  the  teacher  himself  is  ac- 
corded for  his  own  work  the  utmoNt  faciHties 
of  the  library,  and,  so  far  as  funds  permit,  his 
suggestions  for  purchases  are  promptly  acted 
upon.  Next,  in  order  tr>  fill  the  shelves  for 
his  scholars,  a  careful  choice  is  made  of  the 
works  which  may  worthily  supplement  in- 
struction, and  of  those  books  which  in  travel 
and  fiction,  adventure  and  exploit,  may  provide 
sound  cnlcrtaininenl — such  lx>oks,  indeed,  as 
may  introduce  boys  and  girls  to  the  best 
thcn^ht  and  the  worthiest  action. 


In  Worcester  every  pupil  from  ti»e  fifUi  to 

the  ninth  grade  is  tn  h  j  I  two  of  these  books 
in  a  year,  and  give  a  written  or  oral  account 
of  their  contents.  For  the  younger  children 
fables,  folk-lore  and  simple  tales  are  supplied 
to  teachers  to  be  retold  to  their  little  hearers. 
Still  other  books  offer  masterpieces  of  poetry 
and  prose  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The 
"  Courses  fif  Study  for  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools  in  Worcester"  are  set  forth  in  a 
pamphlet  of  sixty-six  pages.  To  scan  these 
pages  is  to  see  what  the  librarian  and  the 
teacher  can  do  when  they  unite  their  forces. 
No  longer  is  memorizing  the  printed  page  the 
be<dl  and  the  end-all  of  instruction.  Any- 
thing that  should  be  ob.scr\-ed  /V  observed  ; 
^anything  that  should  be  done  ts  done  instead 
of  being  merely  talked  about  or  redted. 
Books  come  in  for  reference,  for  direction,  as 
means  of  continuous  explanation,  as  sources 
of  knowledge  concerning  observations,  ex- 
periments, generalizations  far  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  learner.  Nature  study  begins 
best  at  home,  so  we  find  the  pupils  first  pro- 
vided with  excellent  manuals  of  the  flowers 
and  trees,  the  physical  geography,  the  birds 
and  bird-songs  of  Worcester.  Next  follows  a 
similar  and  larger  array  df  books  dealing  with 
Massachusetts,  after  these  come  the  other 
states  of  the  Union,  with  at  last,  some 
sharpened  glances  at  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  is  throughout  an  admirable  grouping 
of  the  authors  who  mfist  helpfull)-  direct 
observation  and  explain  the  subtle  ties  which 
bind  flower  and  insect,  the  variations  which 
becnme  the  pivot  of  evolution,  and  the  diverse 
strands  of  law  which  knit  the  countless  facts 
of  tick]  and  woodland  into  a  conueeted  phil- 
osophy. Graphic  art,  music  and  physical 
training,  and  the  otlier  branches  of  a  well- 
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coivndered  course  of  study  mesmtinw  receive 

due  cultivation. 

During  the  winter  months  the  high  w'ater 
mark  of  circulation  among  the  pubUc  schools 

of  Worcester  is  a  daily  aversge  of  2,000 
books  from  the  public  library.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  an  additional  large  num- 
ber of  books  are  given  to  children  for  school 
uses  on  special  cards  issued  to  the  children  at 
the  library,  and  that  very  large  numbers  of 
books  are  used  for  reference  in  tite  library 
building.  In  Detroit,  a  nnuh  larj^er  city,  the 
books  are  five  times  as  many,  purveyed  to  all 
grades  of  scholars  above  the  fourth.  The 
library  in  each  school-room  is  changed  once  in 
four  months,  and  no  school  is  likely  to  get  the 
same  books  oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three 
years.  The  books  are  in  charge  of  the  prin- 
cijjal  of  cnrh  buildinp;,  and  are  given  out 
under  very  simple  regulations.  In  Cleveland 
the  public  schools  are  branch  stations  of  the 
public  library ;  in  that  city,  in  Buffalo,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Louis,  the  relations  of 
librarians  and  teachers  are  most  fruitful. 

Not  a  little  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  elicit* 
inq;  the  young  pupils'  interest.  When  the 
early  history  of  the  United  States  is  studied, 
it  receives  iUumination  from  the  lives  tiE  Wash- 
irgtnn,  Jefferson  and  Adams  ;  at  a  later  jxn'iod 
the  story  of  the  Ci\il  War  is  vivified  and 
brought  home  by  the  biographies  of  Linoobi 
and  Grant.  Every  village,  town  and  city  has 
a  history  of  its  own,  its  roll  of  honored  pion- 
eers and  leaders,  its  tales  of  heroism  and  i  n- 
terprise,  its  scenic  setting  and  distinctive 
trules,  its  home  \'nrieties  of  birds,  insects  and 
wild  tiowers,  and  all  these  are  borne  in  mind 
as  book  is  added  to  book  on  the  school  shelf. 
Anniversaries,  too,  become  occasions  of  profit. 
The  birthdays  of  Franklin,  Hamilton  and 
Fulton  serve  to  recall  their  work  for  America 
and  the  world,  the  young  scholars  learning 
above  all  else  how  much  of  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  the  present  were  bought  by  the 
toil  and  faithfulness  of  men  who  long  ago 
went  to  their  gra\'es  On  May  4th  o{  last 
year  Wisconsin  celebrated  Arbor  and  Bird 
Day ;  the  occasion  was  heralded  by  the  read- 
ing of  I^urroughs  and  other  such  authors  who 
may  find  boys  and  girls  strangers  to  the  tree 
and  the  bloMom,  the  bird  and  the  bee,  only 
to  leave  them  their  sympathetic  friends. 


A  thought  much  in  the  mind  of  the  modem 

educator  is  that  his  opportunity  is  all  trx> 
fleeting.  A  faculty  or  a  talent  springs  up  in 
early  life  much  as  a  promising  shoot  in  a 
garden;  give  it  due  recognition  and  fitting 
nurture,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  it  will 
yield  precious  fruit ;  under  neglect  or  WTong 
tillage  the  poor  child  is  doomed  to  a  life  want- 
ing the  gain  and  delight  it  might  other^^^se 
have  known.  Hence  it  is  that  the  new  edu- 
cation offers  an  unbroken  round  of  appeal. 
No  longer  are  lessons  addressed  solely  or 
mainly  to  the  verbal  memory :  tor  the  hand 
and  eye  are  iiammer,  saw  and  plane,  needle 
and  thread,  brush  and  pencil,  plastic  clay  and 
wire  ;  for  the  voice  and  the  ear  there  is  music ; 
instead  of  reading  about  nature  there  arc  ex- 
cursions to  the  woods,  the  fields  and  streams. 
The  teacher  is  mindful  to  declare  the  limita- 
tions of  the  printed  page  and  relegates  the 
book  to  a  rightful  place  whidt  it  fills  more 
usefully  than  e\er.  Fortunate!)-,  we  live  in 
an  era  when  authors  include  an  increasing 
proportion  of  observers  and  doers,  men  of  ex- 
periment and  experience ;  their  work  admir- 
ably supplements  the  first-hand  knowledge, 
often  meagre  enough,  of  those  who  have  just 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  working  world. 

Incalculable  is  the  importance  of  thus  be- 
giiuiing  aright  the  study  of  books.  The  vzst 
major  it)  >>f  pupils  leave  school  about  their 
fourteenth  year ;  thereafter  their  education, 
their  understanding  of  what  they  see  in  the 
field  or  the  workshop,  in  trade  or  ix)litics  will 
be  largely  determined  by  the  love  of  good 
literature  they  have  formed  at  schiHil. 

Already  the  soundness  of  taste  developed 
in  good  schools  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
free  choice  of  books  when  school  days  are 
done.  No  boy  or  girl  ever  comes  to  an  inr 
telligent  admiration  of  Hawthorne,  Dana, 
Stevenson  and  Parkman,  and  later  for  Jane 
Austen,  Thackera)'  and  George  Eliot,  without 
an  instuictive  aversion  for  the  iiianities  of 
Oliver  Optic,  Charlotte  M.  Braeme  and  Mrs. 
Southworth.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  prac- 
tical talents,  a  wide  freedom  to  choose  from 
the  open  shelves,  discovers  this  boy  to  be 
.strongly  aroused  by  tlie  feats  of  Kane,  Nor- 
denskjold  and  Nansen,  while  his  playmate 
finds  his  heroes  in  the  very  diffemit  person- 
alities of  Watt,  Faraday  and  Edison.* 


•  The  Carnegie  Librar)-,  of  Pittsburg,  has  juat  imued  a  catalogue  of  such  of  its  books  as  arc  recommended  for 
tlw  achcM>l*  of  that  dty.  The  dtka  aie  cunefully  graded  for  use  all  the  my  from  the  kinderganen  to  the  high  KhooL 
KolM  fbOow  the  titUt.  Tbm  whole  iomm  a  capital  guide  dther  for  the  boiwwcr  or  the  buyer. 
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AT  PEACE 

THE  TRADITIONAL  FEUD  BETWEEN  THEM  WAS  IMAGINARY 
*OR  tS  PAST  IN  THE    UMITED  STATES— THE  SQUABBLES 
AND  SUSPICIONS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  CRAFTS  IN  ENGLAND 

BV 

MARY  B.  MULLETT 


THEFiE  was  a  time  when  there  was 
supixKmi  to  be  a  state  of  suspicion 
:f  :  'It  of  war  between  the  men  who 
wrote  books  and  the  men  who  published 
tiiem.  The  outside  world,  at  least,  had  an 
idea  that  the  author  was  a  lonf,'-suffcring, 
down-trodden  creature,  who  sometimes  dared 
to  claim  his  own  soul  but  seldom  succeeded 
in  coUecttng  his  claim.  There  were  then  not 
ver)'  many  authors.  But  the  persons  who  write 
now  are  more  conspicuous  and  much  more 
numerous  than  they  used  to  be.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  j;uild  has  so  increased,  that 
you  never  know  but  your  dearest  friend  or 
your  next-door  neighbor  may  be  secretly 
writing  an  historical  novel.  All  men  and 
women  are  under  suspicion.  The  latest 
edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  American  Authors 
contains  seventy-^five  hundred  name^  and 
there  are  seventy-five  hundred  more  persons 
who  think  that  they  ought  to  be  in  the  list. 

Now  if  this  large  and  important  guild  were 
oppressed  the  public  would  hear  of  it ;  for 
they  are  not  a  silent  company.  Women's 
clubs  would  discuss  the  oppression  ;  there 
would  be  authors'  organs  and  protective  asso- 
ciations and  all  sorts  of  machinery  of  defence. 
And  if  there  were  a  publishers'  and  authors' 
war  in  these  days  it  would  be  a  right  merry 
war,  for  the  publishers  have  multiplied  al- 
most as  rapidly  as  the  authors.  But  instead 
of  war,  there  is  really  a  hearty  enough  friend* 
ship,  for  which  there  is  a  gt>od  reason. 

But  in  spite  of  the  peace  that  prevails  the 
gossip-lo\'ing  public  that  lives  outside  the 
borders  of  Book  Town  still  do  an  uncommon 
amount  of  talking  about  authors  and  pub- 
lisliers — a  greater  hubbub,  indeed,  than  was 
ever  warranted  by  the  facts.  Read  the 
reminiscences  of  American  authors  and  pub- 
lishers and  you  wxU  hnd  testimony  to  the 


most  inendly  relations.  For  instance,  in 
James  T.  Fields's  delightful  "  Yesterdays  with 
Authors,"  the  relations  of  Emerson.  Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  to 
their  publishers  are  frankly  explained.  They 
were  a  very  happ)-  family.  Similar  were  the 
pleasant  relations  between  IrNing  and  his 
publishers.  One  quarrel  or  difference  in  the 
book-world,  nich  as  poor  Poe  was  always 
ha%'ing,  is  exaggerated  into  a  general  habit. 

Tlic  reason  that  amicable  relations  gen- 
erally exist  between  these  two  crafts  is  the 
best  of  all  reasons — in  no  other  way  can 
each  serve  the  other  successfully.  To  quar- 
rd  Is  to  lose.  All  successful  bushiess  ar> 
rangements  rest  on  mutual  trust.  But  the 
pubUshing  business  in  a  peculiar  sense  de- 
mands such  a  personal  mutual  trust.  Every 
pgroroincnt  and  successful  publisher  is  the 
personal  friend  and  adviser  of  the  authors 
whose  books  he  publisheii.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  principal  charms  and  rewards  of  the 
business  of  publishing — the  one  thing  that 
makes  it  a  profession  rather  than  a  trade — is 
the  delight  that  the  true  publisher  gets  from 
the  friendship  of  his  authors  and  his  pleasant 
relations  with  them.  He  becomes  their 
partner  in  furthering  what  they  stand  for  in 
literature.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness an  author  is  obliged  to  trust  the  pub- 
lisher. There  is  no  practicable  plan  whereby 
a  dishonest  publisher  can  be  prevented  from 
making  an  inaccurate  report  to  the  author. 
But  to  make  a  dishonest  report  implies  not  only 
a  vcr\  rt;igrant  form  of  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  the  publisher  himself,  by  the  connivance 
also  of  his  bookkeepers  and  practically  ot  ail 
his  office  force — a  dishonest  establishment, 
in  fact. 

And  an  author  who  w  iscK-  chooses  his  pub- 
lisher will  choose  him  in  a  great  measure  for 
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personal  reasons,  as  a  man  would  adect  any 

other  intimate  busincs?;  partner,  A  publisher 
has  no  right — in  the  hi^h  and  pri>pcr  concep- 
tion of  his  calling — to  accept  any  book  in 
which  he  lacks  confulcnce.  He  must  believe 
in  its  character,  its  mission,  its  quality.  If 
he  have  no  enthusiasni  for  it,  it  becomes  in 
his  hands  a  mere  piece  of  merchandise,  and 
he  sells  it  with  no  keener  personal  interest 
tiian  he  would  sell  pig-iron.  The  fact  that 
glorifies  publishing,  as  the  Ixnti  publisher 
practices  it,  is  this — that  his  work  b^xomes, 
in  a  peculiarly  intimate  way,  linked  with  the 
author's.  It  is  the  most  intimate  possible 
ciMiiK-rrition  and  partncrshijx  An  author,  who 
engages  a  publisher  in  whose  enthusiasm, 
sincerity  and  personal  interest  he  does  not 
profoumily  believe,  makes  a  grave  mistake. 
It  is  a  personal  n-lation,  which  is  much  more 
than  a  mere  busmess  relation ;  and  the  great 
publishers  and  the  great  authors  have  always 
so  regarded  it. 

But  the  careless  publisher  and  the  fidgety, 
suspicious  author  yet  amuse  the  public  and, 
no  doubt,  cause  cadi  otlK-r  much  worry.  For 
instance,  the  other  day  1  tioticed  a  successful 
book  lyuig  on  the  counter  in  a  large  book-shop. 

"What  a  hit  that  book  has  madet"  I  said 
to  the  salesman. 

"  Yes,  but  1  don't  envy  the  publisher.'* 
•   "Why  not?" 

"  Because  the  author  comes  in  here  about 
four  times  a  week  to  ask  how  many  copies  we 
have  sold.  He  evidently  thinks  his  publisher 
Is  too  slow,  and  he  probably  makes  himself 

One  writer,  who  has  written  many  books, 
has  told  how  she  was  defrauded — ^to  the  best 

of  her  apjxircntly  sincere  belief — of  such 
healthy  sums  as  $5,000,  $10,000,  and  so  on. 
The  publisher  whom  she  accused  of  having 
the  $5,000,  waxed  rich  on  hisiU-gotten  gains, 
and  she  finally  read  in  the  news|)aj)crs  that 
he  had  mvested  m  land.  Upon  a  iwrtion  of 
tins  land  he  set  out  five  thousand  fruit  trees 
at  a  cost  of  a  dollar  a  tree.  The  inference 
was  too  plain.  The  author  could  not  help 
regarding  that  ixjach  orchard  as  rightfully 
hers.  When  it  failed,  there  was  an  obvious 
conclusion.  I'rovidence  had  di.si)enscd  justice. 

liul  ihii  same  woman  spi)ke  with  enthu- 
siasm of  her  present  publUthers.  I'hey  arc 
"reputal)lL  "  That  is  the  amu.sing  feature  of 
the  matter.  Such  an  author,  as  a  rule,  be- 
Eeves  in  his  own  publishers,  but  there  is  a 


queer  mental  bias  which  makes  him  suspect 
som^  publisher.  Chance  f^enerally  determines 
which  one.  A  few  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
James  M.  Barrie  was  in  this  country,  he 
created  a  lauj;h  at  the  Aldine  Club  in  New 
York — which  is  the  haunt  erf  the  publishers 
— ^by  beginning  an  after-dinner  speech: 
"  Now  Barabbas  was  a  publisher — " 

Few  authors  are — still  fewer  used  to  be — 
good  business  men  or  women.  As  a  rule 
they  work  alone.  They  know  lit  tic  of  the 
practical  questions  of  trade.  They  know 
little  of  the  cost  of  conducting  a  large  busi- 
ness, full  of  detail,  and  sometimes  full  of 
I)eril.  It  is  the  cla.sh  between  a  theoretical 
view  of  business  and  a  practical  exix;rience 
that  has  generally  caused  suspicion,  when  it 
existed.  The  following  is  a  true  incident, 
which  is  typical : 

One  writer  who  was  trying  to  demonstrate 
the  infallibility  of  advertising  as  a  multiplier 
of  editions,  succeeded  in  getting  the  pub- 
lisher to  place  a  $160  advertisement  of  the 
book  in  a  single  periodical. 

"  You  think  that  that  will  bring  up  the 
sales?"  asked  the  publisher. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 
Would  you  like  to  place  that  advertinng 
yourself 

"  Uh,  no  I    1  think  you  ought  to  do  it." 
It  was  done.   After  a  few  wedu  the 

publisher  exhibited  the  retums.  They  were 
$3;  no  more. 

««Well,"  said  the  author,  "I  ought  not  to 
have  tried  to  tell  you  where  to  advertise. 
That  is  yfntr  business  and  you  should  have 
attended  to  it  better." 

It  is  not  the  new  writer  nor  the  one  who  is 
still  strug^^lin.c;  for  recof^nition  that  is  the 
most  unpleasant  in  his  estimate  of  the  pub- 
lisher. It  is  the  man  who  has  just  tasted 
success.  The  writer  who  has  had  one  success 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  have  his  head  turned. 
With  his  first  book  perhaps  he  hunted  a 
publisher.  Now  the  publishers  hunt  him. 
They  bid  for  his  work.  Mis  mvalty  doubles, 
perhaps,  and  nothing  but  that  implacable 
" forty-and-ten-off  to  the  trade"  keeps  him 
from  demandin;;  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  retail 
price.  \\'Tien  he  finds  that  other  men,  who 
have  written  a  dozen  succei>:>tul  books,  get 
only  ten  per  cent.  — no  matter;  he  thinks 
that  it  is  his  dut\  to  lead  the  \\'ay  to  liberty 
by  asking  fifteen  per  cent.  He  does  not  get 
it,  and  he  soon  l^ms  better. 
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It  seems  next  to  impossible  to  make  the 
new  author  realize  that  if  he  gets  ten  per 
cent,  royalty  on  the  retail  price  of,  say,  a  $1.50 
novel,  he  is  getting  twenty  per  cent,  ol  what 
the  publisher  sells  the  book  for. 

But  the  pkaaant  relations  that  as  a  rule 
exist  m  the  puUishin<(  world  in  this  country 
have  not  come  in  I'jii^land  The  old  feud 
has  become  upen  war  there,  with  Sir  Walter 
Besant  as  a  more  or  less  comic-opera  general 
who  wades  throuj^h  seas  of  ink  and  counts  a 
day  lost  when  he  does  not  stab  at  least  three 
or  four  pabUshers.  No  matter  how  dull  other 
comers  of  Britain  may  be,  there  is  always 
•*  something  going  in  the  literary  Unc." 

Sir  Walter  has  no  imitator  in  this  country. 
There  is  plenty  "  going  in  the  literary  line," 
but  there  is  no  fighting  worth  speaking  about. 
A  proof  of  the  pleasanter  relation  between 
author  and  publisher  on  this  side  of  the  water 
is  the  insiprnificanrc  of  American  literary 
agencies.    1  he  leading  American  writers  do 


not  market  tlieir  work — in  America,  at  least 
— through  literary  agents.  In  England  the 
most  sttccesri^ul  writers  sell  their  books 
throu|;h  middlemen.  One  firm,  Messrs.  A,  P. 
Watt  &  Son,  which  handles  Mr.  Kipling's 
work  as  wdl  as  that  of  several  other  teadhig 
English  novelists,  draws  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  as  commissions  on  American  sales 
alone.  These  Commissions  come  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  author,  who  pays  the  literary 
agent  ten  per  cent,  of  all  receipts.  A  good 
agent  is,  however,  supposed  to  pay  for  him- 
self by  attending  to  all  business  details. 
American  writers  do  nut  seem  to  feel  tlie 
need  of  this  middleman.  The  author  and 
the  publisher  here  understand  each  other 
better  than  they  ever  did  and  are  putting 
money  into  each  other's  pockets  faster  than 
they  would  have  dreamed  of  a  generation 
ago.  Perhaps  the  full  pocket  makes  the 
full  heart.  At  any  rate  the  two  crafts  now 
dwell  in  peace. 


THE  AUTHOR  AS  THE  PRINTER  SEES 

HIM 


BY 


J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 


IF  I  may  speak  of  the  author  as  a  com- 
posite of  many  individuals,  he  is  usually 
a  most  amiable  person,  vastly  well-in- 
formed upon  the  subject  of  his  book,  but  by 
no  means  equally  well-informed  about  the 
mechanics  of  printing;.  The  printer  may  be 
but  mildly  interested  in  the  book,  but  the 
doing  of  it  into  metal,  (xtper  and  cloth  b  his 
daily  bread.  He  is,  therefore,  Ukely  to  be 
more  disturbed  by  the  if:^norance  of  the  author 
aL>out  type  and  proofs  than  impressed  by  his 
profotuKl  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  his 
book. 

When  the  collides  and  universities  come  to 
realiK  the  importance  of  the  graphic  arts  by 
which  their  work  is  preserved,  they  may  give 
instruction,  at  least  superficially,  about  book- 
making.  In  that  happy  generation  the  author 
wiU  be  less  of  a  trial  to  the  printer,  and  less 
of  an  expense  to  the  pid>lisher.   He  will  write 


better,  perhaps  ;  he  will  at  least  know  how  to 
"  mark  up  "  proofs. 

As  the  printer,  I  have  usually  bef^in  my 
work  towards  the  making  of  a  book  with  a 
personal  note  to  the  author,  telling  him  of  my 
anxiety  to  have  it  well  done,  an<l  delicately 
hinting  that  the  proof-reader  may  possibly 
make  suggestions  from  time  to  time— ^jv^ 
suggestions,  to  be  dnregarded  promptly  if  not 
aj^eeable  or  to  the  point.  This  be<;inning 
has  usually  been  courteously  responded  to, 
and  among  the  pleasant  things  whk:h  come — 
occasionally — to  the  master-printer,  none  are 
more  agreeable  than  the  notes  of  appreciation 
from  the  authors  whom  he  has  served.  Of 
course  this  presvunes  a  real  interest  on  the 
I^t  of  the  printer  in  the  book  which  is  passing 
through  the  press,  on  its  way  to  fame— or  pos- 
.sibly  to  tlie  ten-cent  counter  of  the  deijartment 
store  1   And  if  the  master-printer  cannot  have 
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this  interest,  and  cannot  establish  this  com- 
fortable and  55ympathetic  relation  with  the 
author,  he  has  missed  his  calling,  and  should 
give  place  to  a  better  man.  The  true  typo- 
f,Tai)hic  rmftsman  believes  with  that  prince  of 
bookmakers,  Mr.  Theodore  L.  DeVinne,  that 
**the  time  wiD  come  when  the  making  of  a 
good  book,  from  the  mechanical  point  of  view, 
will  be  regarded  as  an  achievement  quite  as 
worthy  as  the  painting  of  a  good  picture  or 
the  building  of  a  good  house.** 

But  the  actual  author  is  not  a  composite — 
he  is  an  individual,  and  usually  very  much  of 
an  individual.  He  nay  have  vague  ideas 
about  the  nu'cbanical  work  of  bookmaking, 
and,  alas  I  he  is  sometimes  a  man  who  appre- 
ciates the  true  import  of  words  and  phrases 
only  when  they  stand  before  him  in  cold  type. 
I  have  lately  been  making  a  theological  book 
for  a  doctor  of  divinity.  His  manuscript  was 
beautiful  in  chirography  and  exact  in  expres* 
sion.  At  least  it  seemed  so  to  us  of  the 
print-shop ;  but  I  fear  we  were  mistaken  about 
its  exactness,  for  when  the  doctor  got  his  first, 
or  "galley"  proofs,  he  "sailed  into"  his  own 
theolo^  as  if  it  were  the  contention  of  a 
rival !  When  the  pagc-praol  followed,  he 
Struck  still  another  line  of  thought,  to  the 
consternation  of  us  all ;  but  his  chief  flow  of  elo- 
quence presented  itself  in  the  form  of  a  volum- 
inous *'  insert "  in  the  middle  of  a  long  chapter, 
after  he  had  received  the  "  foundry  "  proofs, 
which  were  sent  to  him  only  for  reference  and 
indexing,  and  as  an  evidence  that  the  pages  had 
been  cast  into  the;  relativd.y  unalteraljle  electro- 
type. When  I  gently  remonstrated  with  him, 
showing  him  that  this  last  homiletic  thunder- 
bolt would  cause  the  destruction  cl  about  thuty 
cast  pn^es,  and  a  resetting  of  that  much  of  the 
book,  at  an  expense  which  I  was  quite  sure  the 
publiiriier  would  expect  him  to  pay,  he  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  my  suggestion  that  he  write 
down  his  interpolation  to  cxnctlv  two  pages, 
which  could  be  inserted  without  great  expense. 

Some  excellent  authors  cannot  "cut"  or 
"fill  "to  meet  the  usual  typographic  needs. 
I  remember  one  good  brother  who  said  that 
he  couldn't,  and  that  I  shouldn't,  but  I 
cautiously  did  ;  and  the  fun  of  it  was  that  he 
was  imable  to  fin<l  the  places  where,  to  make 
harmonious  work,  a  word  or  two  had  been  cut 
out  or  added.  Hc  was  entirely  happy;  so 
was  I.  It  should  be  explained  as  one  canon 
of  good  bookmaking,  that  a  paragraph  must 
not  end  on  the  first  line  of  a  page.  Where 


this  happens,  the  printer  asks  the  author 
either  to  "  cut  "  the  line,  or  to  add  some 
words  to  it.  Also,  a  chapter  may  not  end 
wid)  but  two  or  three  lines  at  the  top  of  a 
page ;  it  must  be  cut  down  to  not  quite  fill 
the  last  page,  or  "padded"  to  fill  at  least 
•one-fourth  of  the  short  page.  If  the  printer 
reluctantly  cuts  or  adds,  he  is  religiously  care- 
ful not  to  alter  the  sense  in  the  least. 

One  author,  a  man  of  deep  learning  and 
wide  general  cultivation  as  well,  is  an  ideal 
editor.  Me  can  add  or  cut  to  perfection,  and 
he  knows  just  where  to  do  it  so  as  to  cause 
the  least  typographic  inconvenience  or  ex- 
pense. After  he  has  done  this  work,  too,  the 
result  is  clean,  terse  English,  the  admiration 
of  his  readers.  But  tfau  dear  man's  **  copy  1" 
It  is  a  collection  of  scraps  of  all  sizes  on  all 
sorts  of  paper.  One  would  think  manuscript 
paper  was  scarce ;  yet  I  have  sent  reams  and 
reams  of  suitable  stationery  to  hun.  No  one 
knows  what  becomes  of  it,  for  the  stream  of 
scraps  continues.  I  have  had  "copy"  from 
that  man  on  the  hack  of  a  tailor's  biU — unre- 
ceipted— and  one  chapter  of  a  recent  book 
included  odds  and  ends  of  paper  the  other 
side  of  which  showed  that  they  came  from  ten 
of  the  United  States  and  two  countries  of 
Europe.  Among  the  scraps  was  a  friend's 
w^dii^  announcement ;  but  the  wedding 
date  was  past,  at  least,  as  I  was  gravely  in- 
formed upon  a  gentle  remonstrance  to  the 
author.  His  assistant  tells  me  that  the 
only  safety  for  the  weddnig  certificate  of  our 
friend  is  that  it  is  framed,  and  therefore  in- 
convenient to  write  upon. 

But  much  may  be  forgiven  to  such  an 
author,  who  is  a  continual  joy  to  the  printer. 
What  matter  the  backs  of  envelopes  or  the 
scraps  of  foreign  letters  when  the  "  copy " 
they  are  covered  with  is  perfect  in  diction, 
absolutely  legible,  and  ready  for  the  composi- 
tor without  revision  ?  Ant!  then  the  little  pri- 
vate notes  which  come  dropping  \n  wtth  the 
copy  and  pro<tfs  from  this  busy  man — they  bub- 
ble with  fun  ;  and  one  wonders  how  be  has  had 
time  to  acquire  so  much  delightfully  expressive 
slang,  or  to  devise  the  wonderful  phonetic 
spelling  whidi  adorns  only  these  private  com- 
munications. 

Sometimes  the  "  copy  "  is  bad — the  poor 
printer  calls  it  **  blind."  Good  handwriting  is 
greatly  to  hc  ]ircferrcd,  however  scrappy  the 
pajxT,  to  jxK)!  typewriting.  One  author  used 
a  pale  pink  eight-doltar  typewriter,  and  did  his 
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numerous  interlineations  with  a  still  paler 
lead-jKMicil.  After  the  book  was  out,  I 
reipcctlully  suggested  the  use  o£  an  axe  on 
the  typewriter.  I  am  afraid  the  author  did 
not  riMjin  riate  the  facetiousness  of  my  re- 
mark, tor  he  wrote  me  that  it  was  "  indecent." 
I  have  wondered  sinoe  if  he  may  not  have 
thought  that  my  sanguinary  suggestion  was 
meant  for  the  operator  and  not  for  the 
machine. 

The  only  other  difficulty  that  I  ever  had 

with  an  author  came  about  through  a  re- 
vision— which  was  a  task  that  lay  beyond  my 
work  as  a  printer — ct  a  book  ina  series.  The 
editor  requested  me,  during  his  absence 
in  Europe,  to  condense  or  cut  down  the 
work.  The  growing  indignation  of  the  author 
whose  redtindancy  I  was  pruning  was  must 
amusingly  manifested  in  the  way  he  ad- 
dressed successive  communications.  At  first 
**Dear  Mr.  McFarland,"  I  was  soon  "Mr. 
McFarland,"  then  McFarland,"  and  then 
plain  "  Sir and  the  last  postal  card  simply 
started  in  with  an  expcesmt  dash  t  We  have 
made  it  all  up  since,  over  a  second  edition. 

An  interesting  case  \\"as  that  of  the  author 
of  a  widely-used  mental  arithmetic.  He 
visited  me,  and  I  found  that  his  knowledge 
was  limited  to  mathematics.  He  juggled 
joyfully  with  the  figures,  but  struggled  pain- 
nuly  with  the  words  wbich  connected  them. 
We  looked  out  for  the  English,  and  he  was 
grateful.  He  was  followed  by  the  author  of 
a  spelling-bix>k,  whose  copy  was  beautifully 
prepared,  and  with  whom  we  had  a  pleannt 
correspondence.  One  day  he  came,  unan- 
nounced, and  chme  to  preserve  an  incognito 
whOe  he  questioned  several  of  the  office 
people — in  my  absence — iibiuit  things  in  gen- 
eral and  spelling-books  in  particular.  He 
tried  hard  to  draw  out  some  expression  as  to 
his  si^eller,  but  without  StKXess,  fortunately. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  is  impressed  with 
the  tleep  importance  of  the  work  with  which 
he  is  about  to  favor  the  world,  and  who  is  apt 
to  linger  long  over  the  prrxtfs.  A  historian 
recently  gave  us  an  experience  with  this  form 
of  autmir.  We  were  persuaded  to  begin  putt  ing 
his  history  in  type  when  only  a  part  of  the 
copy  was  ready.  Near)\  two  weeks'  ponder- 
ing over  each  batch  uf  galley  i)roofs  did  not 
satisfy  him,  but  it  infuriated  the  composing 
room  foreman,  wliosc  business  it  is  to  keep  his 
type  moving.  After  the  page  proofs  were 
sent  out,  the  historian-author  came  to  me 


with  a  complaint  that  the  compositors  were 
purposely  "spreading  out "  his  book,  the  pjiges 
of  which  certainly  UiU  look  more  "open  "  than 
the  daily  newspaper  he  was  comparing  with. 
He  was  dealt  with  gently,  but  firmly.  Soon 
the  copy  gave  out,  and  then  began  a  most 
harrowing  experience.  The  author  lived  in  my 
home  city,  and  twice  a  day  (by  his  wish)  the 
office  boy  called  on  him  for  copy.  We  got 
enough  to  set  up  two  or  three  pages  a  day, 
and  so  finally  we  finished  the  book,  whidi 
surely  added  much  to  our  "experience  ac- 
count," as  every  master  printer  sadly  calls  it. 

But  the  last  reincarnation  of  the  deliber- 
ating  author  a]:)]K'ared  to  us  in  the  sha[x;  of  a 
medical  writer,  whose  book  on  a  gruesome 
subject  is  dragging  its  way  slowly  through  the 
press.  The  doctor  hung  on  to  his  first  lot  ot 
proofs  over  three  weeks,  aiul  plaintively  com- 
plained— he  is  the  soul  of  courtesy — that  we 
were  hurrying  him  unduly,  when  we  suggested 
a  little  expedition.  When  he  was  half  through 
the  checking  up  of  the  topical  index,  he  al- 
most "struck,"  saying  that,  as  he  had  given 
such  careful  attention  to  the  proofs^  he  ought 
now  to  be  relieved  from  looking  up  his  own 
references.    As  he  is  now  becoming  anxious 

as  to  what  the  reviewers  will  say  of  his  book, 

he  may  eventually  come  to  the  point  of  per* 
mitting  us  to  complete  it. 
A  veteran  editor — a  man  of  wide  experi* 

ence  in  journalism  and  politics — sent  a  book 
to  my  office  on  one  of  the  g^reat  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  Keystone  State.  Being  an  editor, 
he  could  see  no  use  whatever  in  writing  copy 
days  ahead  of  its  use,  and  so  this  book ,  too, 
followed  the  pen  very  closely.  He  was  de- 
lated to  fimi  a  comer  in  the  proof-room 
where  he  might  work,  and  whence  his  awful 
manuscript  went  quickly  to  the  compositors. 
Yes,  his  script  was  awful,  for  he  frequently 
balked  at  it  hhnself  when  called  upon  by  a 
despairing  compositor.  He  reminded  me  of 
an  experience  of  my  own  type-setting  days, 
when  an  editorial  writer  on  an  inland  city 
daily  was  confidently  believed  to  originate  new 
and  wonderful  alphabetic  signs  every  day. 
Once  I  took  him  a  particularly  "blind"  page 
of  his  own,  and,  after  puzzling  profanely 
over  an  undecipherable  phrase,  he  ejaculated 
"  D  inui  Ihc  man  who  writes  like  that  1"  while 
he  rewrote  his  own  phrase. 

The  author,  as  the  printe  r  know  s  him  :  may 
his  pen  never  tire,  his  good  humor  continue, 
his  practicability  increase  1 
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Mr.  Bookkr  T.  Washington's  autobiography 
is  one  of  those  few  hooks  that  are  singled  out  as 

remarkable.  It  is  the  stor>'  of  an 
•wy-  extraordinar)'  life,  simple,  yet  elo- 
quently told,  and  there  is  probably  not  another 
American  who  conki  write  nn  niitnbIo<^"riphy  of 
more  direct  huiu.ui  iiuerehl.  Beginning  in  a 
slave  cabin  it  leads  on  by  the  ambitious  energy 
of  a  boy,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  mother  and 
brother  to  the  then  new  Hampton  school  in  Vir- 
ginia :  and  with  sla-er  force  and  character  of  the 
man  it  culminates  in  the  making  of  one  of  the 
great  educational  institutions  of  the  land.  The 
boy  who  twenty  five  years  aj^o  slept  under  a  side- 
walk in  Richmond,  is  now  the  head  of  the  Tus- 
kbgee  Institute  with  its  property  and  en<k>w- 
ment  of  nearly  a  half-million  dollars.  But,  pT<^ater 
than  that  stands  the  fact  thai  he  has  undoubtedly 
done  more  than  any  other  man  towards  solving 
the  "  Negro  problem,"  and  he  has  j^iveii  the 
greatest  human  document  on  the  subject  ever 
written.  (Doiibleday,  Page,  f  1.50.) 

We  are  f;lad  to  be  able  definitely  to  recom- 
mend *'  The  Octopus  "  as  being  a  lxK>k  of 
special  interest  and  merit.  The  author, 
Mr.  Frank  Norris,  has  taken  for 
his  motive  a  wheat  crisis,  which  occurred  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  California,  some  twenty 
years  since,  and  around  it  h.is  woven  a  story- 
treating  of  "  the  People  "  and  the  Trust "  from 
a  very  tmtisaal  and  convincing  pomt  of  view. 
Combined  with  this  thorouj>i\ly  practical  aspect 
is  an  extraordinary  blending  of  realism,  my^icism, 
idealisn,  pessimisni,  and  optimism  and  direct* 
ncss  a  cosmopolitan  disregard  for  predominance 
of  tone — and  an  equal,  forceful  style  of  construc- 
tion. None  of  the  sunlight  or  shadow  of  Cali- 
fornian  life  and  atmosphere  is  lost.  If  a  note  of 
inuiiuturity  soujidi.  at  limes,  it  is  more  pleasing 
by  way  of  contrast  than  ot  herwise,  and  doeS  not 
detract  from  a  book  which  leaves  one  with  care- 
ful and  distinct  impressions  and  thoughts  of  a 
strong  book,  stnmgly  written.  (Doubleday, 
Page.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  Albkrt  Sonnichsen  was  arrested  by  the 
Filipino  Insurgents  while  trying  to  visit  their 

fwMnthi  capita!,  Malnlns,  about  n  week  before 
J^JJjJ"*  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
PuiptDM.  the  Americans  and  the  natives.  The 
r<  c  ital  of  his  subsequent  experiences  has  a 
unique  interest.  Carried  from  place  to  place, 
now  confined  in  crowded  and  filthy  prison-pens, 
now  stretched  on  a  hospital  cot  among  dyiqg 
Spanish  priaonersi  now  b^iended  by  kind*heaitcd 


natives  and  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  town,  he 
had  an  oppoftunky  to  become  acquainted  witli 

many  sides  of  the  Filipino  character.  As"a  first- 
hand source  of  information  on  just  the  things  which 
all  Americans  want  to  know  about  now  this  lx}ok 
has  very  great  v.ilue.  Naturally  the  seamy  side 
ill  that  luosl  in  evidence.  Prison  sanitation  in 
Luzon  is  certainly  primitive;  captured  prisoners 
did  not  suffer  from  overfeeding;  they  endured 
severe  hardships;  more  than  once  after  the 
American  victories  their  lives  were  in  danger. 
Yet»  when  the  necessarv  allowances  are  made, 
the  showing  is  decidedly  nvorable  to  the  Filipinos, 
more  so  on  the  whole  than  to  the  Otis  ad- 
ministration, if  one  reads  between  the  lines. 
(Scribner's.  $1.50.) 

These  short  lives  of  famous  Americans  seem 

to  have  been  prepared  with  at  least  a  partial  eye 
Rfwmide  use  for  school  reading.    On  the 

s^°T[et^wT  whole,  they  are  well  done,  though  the 

UamPenn,      limitation  of  equal   length  involves 

ThOBLAA  Tel-  1  -m  r 

tenon,  Pettt  very  unequal  treatment ;  to  put  Jef- 
CMvet.  ferson  into  the  same  space  with  Penn 
or  Peter  Cooper  implies  a  readjustment  of  the 

scale. 

The  life  of  Penn  is  by  Dr.  Gbokcb  Hod6IS» 
Dean  of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.),  Theological 
Seminar)'.    Penn  can  by  no  stretch  be  made  otrt 

an  American;  Dr.  Hodges  docs  not  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  what  was  only  an  incident  in 
Penn's  life,  but  sets  forth  the  essential  facts  in 
the  life  of  the  seventeenth  century  1<^gli«h  Quaker 
and  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hknrv  Childs  Mkrwin^  life  of  Jefferson 
leaves  something  to  he  desired.  It  follows  con- 
ventional Imes,  and  has  in  general  the  qualities 
of  style  and  treatment  to  be  feared  in  so  brief  a 
STimmnry.  It  is  more  of  a  political  than  a  per- 
sonal biography  ;  we  fail  to  get  atquainled  with 
the  man. 

Mr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond  writes  of  Peter 
Cooper  from  personal  knowledge.  This  life  is 
excellent.  The  philanthropist  is  not  permitted 
to  conceal  from  us  the  typical  American,  with 
his  many-sided  activities,  from  inventing  a  loco- 
motive to  running  for  ilie  Presidency. 

hjioh  of  these  biographies  has  for  its  frontis- 
piece an  excellent  picture  of  its  subject.  (Hotigh< 
ton,  Mifflin.    75  cents.) 

Mr.  William  Hannibal  Thomas,  himself  a 
mulatto,  writes  most  discouragingly  of  the  capa- 
TheAmenciu  t'iiitics  and  prospects  of  the  Negro. 
negro.  He  concludes  that  his  race  is  sunk  in 
almost  hopdcas  d^adation.   Economically  and 
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socially  the  Negro  is  often,  if  not  generally,  worst- 
ed than  when  he  was  a  slave.  Intellectually 
and  moralty  he  appears  incapable  of  high  de* 

vtlojjinent.  Vanit\ .  sensuality  and  improvidence 
are  of  his  very  naJture.  So  dark  is  the  picture 
that  it  loses  all  its  effect.  Page  after  page  of 
sweeping  denunciations  tnkc  the  place  of  facts. 
The  evidence  of  other  witnessc:>  is  contradicted. 
No  sufllcient  basis  for  the  sweeping  conclusi<jn  s 
appears.  Temperateness  and  a  balaJiccd  judg- 
ment are  lacking.  A  superficiality  spoils  what 
oiigiit  to  have  been  a  very  instructive  sociological 
sttMly  of  the  race  by  a  member  of  it.  The 
picture  is  true,  in  places,  as  a  description  of  ex- 
isting conditions ;  hut  the  whole  siory  of  the 
Negro's  advancement  is  left  out  or  minimized, 
and  the  sweeping,  hopeless  conclusions  are  con> 
tradirtC'd  hy  a  rloud  of  veracious  witnesses.  The 
condition  of  tlie  Negroei>  in  niany  parts  of  the 
South  is  worse  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
he  :  but  that  it  is  bad  iH-N  o-^d  ]K>po — this  is  Ihc 
utterly  false  impression  tlial  the  book  leaves.  The 
most  hopeful  work  ever  done  for  the  Uft^  of  a 
lowly  people  since  man  emerged  from  savagery  is 
the  work  done  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  and 
the  results  are  an  absolute  dt'inonstration  of  the 
capacity  <A.  the  Negro.  Mr.  Thomas's  discourag- 
ing bode  b  wholly  false  to  the  effect  it  produces 
and  in  the  inferences  that  it  Suggests.  (Macittil- 
lan.  $2.00.) 

Mrs.  Jkmnbttb  Lee's  little  story  is  good 
enoi^h  to  mdke  one  wish  heartily  that  it  was 

AMDtttf  better.  It  is  not  free  from  conven- 
tionality,  staginess,  and  false  pathos. 
But  it  has  human  people  in  it — New  England 
people.  There  is  an  inventor-genius  and  child 
of  nature  who  neglects  to  patent  improvements, 
and  dies  as  he  finishes  his  machine.  There  is 
a  faded*  hard-worked  wife  who  has  to  carry  cares 
for  two  and  hates  the  madime,  her  rival.  As  for 
the  wealthy  manufacturer  who  cheats  the  in- 
ventor and  leaves  his  property  to  the  wife — the 
plot  made  htm.  But  the  triumph  of  the  book  is 
its  children.  Whatever  else  may  be  artificial, 
th^  are  genuine  enough  to  make  any  book 
readable.  (Houghton,  MiflBin,  1^1.25.) 

F.  W.  Headlev,  a  thorough-going  evolutionist 

of  the  school  of  Weissmann.  takes  up  in  this 
pToMenM  of     book  two  sets  of  problems ;  those  which 

svDintioii.  concern  theevoiution  of  animal  species 
and  those  which  concern  the  evolutim  of  man. 
A  trained  scientific  student,  he  wites  with  lucid- 
ity, abundant  illustration,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  untechnical  langua^.  His  longest  and  best 
chapter  is  on  Natural  Selection.  In  the  case  of 
human  society  he  holds  that  civilization  hy  inter- 
fering with  the  operation  uf  natural  selection  is 
bringing  physical  degeneration,  which  can  be 
warded  off  only  as  mmralky  and  religion  interfere 


to  prevent  tlie  propap;ation  of  weakness  and 
misery.  But  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  is  the 
best,  for  in  it  the  author  is  more  at  home 
(CrowdL  $3.00.) 

Mr.  William  A,  DfTT  furnishes  the  tt'xt  for 
this  latest  of  the  "  Highways  and  Byways  "  series. 
Hickwayi  The  iHostrstkms  are  again  by  Joseph 
i^eST*'"  Pennell.  f)cca  sionally  the  necessary 
Antiu.  reduction  ot  scale  has  brought  an  un- 
fortunate result,  but  the  lovers  of  black  and  white 
will  find  in  this  volume  new  cause  of  gratitude  to 
an  old  favorite.  'I'he  itinerary  of  the  author 
carries  him  through  more  than  seventy  towns  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  East  Aiu;lia.  He  tells 
many  stories  drawn  from  a  full  memory  of 
literary  associations,  historic  and  legendary 
events,  famous  families  and  all  that  gives  locality 
flavor.  Artist  and  atithor  have  worthily  oollabo- 
rated  to  make  this  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
series.    (Macmillan.  $2.00.) 

Mr.  Dufoeld  Osborne  has  here  written  an 
imoommonly  good  historical  romance  of  the 
f^U^t^  days  when  I laiinihal  and  his  brothers 
(the  sons  of  Haniilcar,  the  Car- 
thaginian "Lion,")  were  momentarily  expected 
by  the  demoralized  citizens  to  be  thimdering  at 
the  gate  of  Rome  itself.  The  proverb-making 
cainpaij^n  of  Fabius,  the  terrible  disaster  of 
Cann«  and  the  life  of  an  Italian  city  at  that 
tune  are  presented  with  no  little  skill,  while  the 
usual  romantic  love  story  f;Tows  naturally  enough 
amid  the  stirring  incidents  that  form  an  his- 
torical framewodt  for  the  novel.  (Dovibledayr 
Page.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  EinvARb  Gilpin  Johnson  edits  this  well- 
known  work  of  a  remarkable  Frenchwoman,  and 
The  ;'riv,UL'  furnishes  an  excellent  introduction. 
gjg!^  The  Uanslation  is  a  revised  form  of 
SaSnSr  the  one  published  in  London  in  1795. 
Madame  Koland  was  a  woman  of  very  extra- 
ordinary powers.  To  intellectual  ability  she 
Joined  great  sensibility  of  imagination  and  a  most 
dauntless  spirit.  In  the  face  of  thp  guillotine  she 
wrote  this  autobiography,  doubly  valuable  as  a 
jHcture  of  French  society  ami  as  a  significant 
human  document.   (McClurg.  ^1.50.) 

T)k.  R.  Osacx)D  Mason  has  for  many  years 
employed  hypnotism  in  his  medical  practice.  In 
this  book  he  enters  a  plea  for  its  more 
general  recognition  as  a  beneficent 
agency  in  therapeutics,  education  and 
reform.  Then  he  discusses  some  of  the  more 
obscure  phenomena  of  tliought-transf erence,  mes- 
mmsm  and  similar  matter,  such  as  have  now 

for  some  years  been  rercivinc:  scientific  tnvesttc;a- 
tion  by  the  Society  for  Psycliical  Research.  Some 
of  the  examples  given  are  enoi^  tO  tax  one's 
credulity.  (Uok.  $(.50.) 
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These  familiar  verses  of  Harhv  B.  SmitH(  which 
have  been  song  and  resung  by  ev  cry  one  who  knowi 

Bt4pe  "  Robin  Hood,"  "  Rob  Roy,"  and  all 

Lync*.  ji^g  fgsj  of  tj,g  productions  of  this 

nothing  if  not  prolific  genius,  are  brought  together 
in  the  roost  attracth'e  way  and  illustrated  with  por- 
traits of  operatic  stars  remembered  as  the  creators 
of  many  of  the  parts  in  the  operas.  The  book 
contain*  some  of  the  best  of  Mr,  Smith's  creations 
—  which  means  they  are  very  good  —  and  some  of 
the  worst  —  which  means  they  are  very  bad.  (Rus- 
seU.  Ia.50.) 

Tm  Rev.  Fiuufcia  E.  Clarke  and  his  party  hold 
tlie  record  for  an  all-steam  journey  around  the  world 

IHewWty      ^^'^"^  ^^^^  '°  Siberia.  This 

mnnnt  aaOM    all^steam  roote  was  open  to  traveUen 

only  for  a  few  days  in  May  and  June 
of  1900,  after  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  Amour  and 
before  tihe  disturbance  in  China  began.  Both  on 
the  river-boats  of  the  up])cr  Amour  and  Shilka 
rivers  and  on  the  lately  completed  Trans-Baikal 
section  of  the  Siberian  Railway  Dr.  Clarke  found 
primitive  accommodations  and  abundant  discom- 
forts ;  but  he  has  more  to  tell  us  of  the  bad  hotels 
and  emigrant  trains,  and,  though  the  only  informa- 
tion he  has  to  give  is  that  which  he  picked  up  on 
the  journey,  the  new  Siberia  is  so  little  known  a 
country  that  most  readers  will  find  this  an  enlight- 
ening as  well  as  an  entertaining  book.  (Harper. 
II-50-) 

Mr.  E.  F.  Bexson  lias  based  the  entire  plot  of 
his  Civil  War  novel  on  a  memory-losing  hero  who 
WHO  Goes  fights  for  the  North  or  the  South 
There?  according  as  his  memory  is  good  or 

bad.  There  is,  indeed,  the  kindly,  strong  Doctor,  but 
bis  only  misnon  in  the  stoiy  is  to  make  tlie  hero's 
weakness  the  more  prominent.  If  the  theme  is 
taken  seriously,  as  the  author  intended,  with  the 
pitifully  heroic  young  man  as  its  central  figure,  it  is 
monotonous  and  tiresome.  Tlie  reader  cannot  drag 
out  a  half-sincere  sympathy  through  the  whole  vol- 
ume. There  is  an  unconscious  humor  in  the  idea, 
the  comic-opera  humor  of  unreality. 

The  adventures  of  the  young  spy,  his  quick  wit, 
incidents  in  camp  life,  are  all  well  done,  but  it  does 
little  good  to  decorate  a  house  that  has  no  founda- 
tion.   (Macmillan.  51.50.) 

This  short  novel  of  the  Australian  bush  lands, 
with  its  one  incident,  its  day  or  two  of  quick 
The  Shadow  action,il8  manly  hero,  "  clean  of  liody 
el  •  M*a.  and  mind,"  and  the  womanly  weak  and 
strong  heroine,  is  exceedingly  good  work  for  a  story 
of  its  sort.  It  really  matters  little  that  an  all  too 
apparent  tfaes  rx  tnaekina  saves  the  htroine  in 
"Blind-Man's  Block,"  or  that  three  or  four  slight 
incidents  are  frankly  made  to  older.  There  is 


health,  movement,  and  humanity  in  abundance,  and 
an  atmosphere  of  out-of-doors  that  is  inspiring. 

Mr.  Homung  has  the  trick  of  making  his  scene  and 
his  people  very  real.  They  live  from  the  first  word 
to  the  last.   (Scribner.  51.50.) 

The  k)cating  of  places  where  we  have  seen 
favorite  friends  in  fiction  live  and  suffer  and  live 
itewTaifcla    happily  ever  afterward,  has  always  a 
curious  interest.  Mr.  Arthur  Bartktt 

Maurice,  limiting  himself  to  New  York,  has  wTitten 
a  very  charming  book  of  literary  gossip  which  has 
been  illustrated  completely  and  well.  There  is  a 
strange  fascination  in  meddling  with  other  ])eo- 
jilc's  afTairs,  even  though  the  people  are  ficlitiotis. 
Mr.  Maurice  knows  his  material  thoroughly.  Par- 
ticularly does  he  seem  to  revel  in  the  vidnlty  of 
Washington  5>q!iarc,  and  he  touches  casually  upon 
the  outlying  suburban  places.  The  book  is  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  literature  of  inquisitive* 
ness.    (Dodd,  Mead.  $1.50.) 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  has  written  a  critical  nar- 
rative of  the  Boer  VVar  down  to  the  fall  of  Pretoria, 
The  War  in  >»  Jvly»  1900.  There  are  already 
South  Africa,  plenty  of  books  al>out  the  war  by  eye- 
witnesses. But  Captain  .Mahan  is  a  military  critic 
of  high  authority.  Consequently,  though  it  is  still, 
as  he  himself  points  t>ut,  too  soon  to  write  a  final 
history,  thiscarefuUy  reasoned  account  carries  more 
weight  than  many  penonal  narrathres,  and  probably 
in  large  measnre  antidpacet  the  judgment  of  the 
future. 

This  sober  study  of  the  latest  chapter  in  k^ng- 
land's  military  history  sees  the  light  in  a  curions 
form.  It  is  printed  .as  text-accompaniment  to  a 
veritable  picture-book  history  in  album  shape. 
There  are  eighteen  foil-page  illustrations  in  color, 
thirty-five  in  black-and-white,  and  innumerable  pro- 
cess reproducticMis  of  photographs,  pen-and-ink 
drawings,  etc.  Among  the  ilhisMton,Rembigton,de 
Thulstrup,  and  Reuterdahl.    (RuaselL  $$joo  net.) 

Mr.  Artht'R  Mkfs  has  written  a  ver}' roncise  and 
satisfactory  history  of  choral  music,  tracing  its  early 
cfeain  u«  history  in  the  church,  on  titrough  Bach 
ChaniMMic  ^^^^^  Handel  to  the  choral  culture  of 
to-day  in  England  and  America.  Among  the 
many  encouraging  developments  in  interest  in  tiiis 
country  —  the  growing  number  of  great  festivals 
and  conventions  and  an  increasing  earnestness  in 
the  entire  profesdon<— Mr.  Meea  strikes  an  im- 
portant note  when  he  deplores  the  lack  of  unac- 
companied clioral  singing.  The  chapter  on  "The 
Chorus  and  the  Cliorus  Conductor  "  is  perhaps  the 
roost  generally  interesting  one  in  the  book,  and  has 
added  authority  in  coming  from  one  who  has  been 
so  thoroughly  and  well  associated  with  chorus  direc- 
tion.  (Scribner.  $1.9^  net.) 
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THE  MONTH'S  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 


KEi'ORTS  fruin  book-dealers  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, Pittsburg,  i>)uisville.  St.  Paul.  St.  Loi:is, 
iietroit  and  Cleveland,  and  fruni  librarian:!  in 
Los  Aoigde*,  San  Fnmdsco,  Detroit,  JBrooldyn, 

BOOK-DEALERS'  REPORTS 

I.  Alice  of  Old  V'incennesi — Thompson.  ( Bomn-MenllL) 
S.  Eben  Holden— Bacheller.  (Lothrop.) 

3.  Babs.  the  Impossible — rirand.  (Harper.) 

4.  Monsieur  Bcaucaire — Tarkington.  (McClure,  Phillips.) 

5.  Eleanor — Ward.  (Harper.) 

6.  The  Life  at)d  Death  of  Richard  Yea  and-Nay — Hew- 

lett. (Macmillan.) 

7.  Qtwncy  Adams  Sawyer — Pidgin.  (Clark.) 
a.  RofUnds  L'Aiglon— Parker.  (RiuwelL) 

9.  In  the  Name  f»  a  Wonna — MarelmuMit  (StokM.) 

10,  Stringtown  on  the  Ptk*— Llovd.  (Dodd.  Mead) 

11.  A  Kiog^  Pawn— Dmnunona.   (Doableday,  ftSgt.} 

15.  The  VMiu  of  £linbetli— Glyn.  (Lane.) 

13.  The  Caidinal'k  Snvff  Boa— HarlaiuL  (Una). 

14.  An  Eaglulnrcaaa^  Love  I^altnv— Anon.  (l>Mi1)le< 

4ay,PikM,) 

ic.  Eaalorer  Court  Home   Boone  and  Bioire.  (Harper.) 

16.  The  Mantle  of  Elijah— Zang^lL  (Harper.) 

17.  That  Mahiwaring  Affair — Barbour.    ( Lippincott.) 

18.  Napoleon,  the  I.a$t  Pha.se — Kosebery.    (Haiper)  , 

19.  Uncle  Terry — Munn.    (Lee,  Shepard.) 

2a  In  the  Palace  of  the  King— Cmwfom.  (MaCBlOlan.) 
ai.  Herod — Phillips.  (Lane.) 

as.  The  Turn  of  the  Road— Frathauham.  (Honahtan, 

MifHin.) 

23.  Tomm^  and  Cri/cl  —  Barric.     (S<  rilincr.) 

24.  The  Kiiij^  of  Honey  I.'iland. —  IhompMn.  (Dilling- 

ham.) 

25.  Up  From  Slavery — Washington.    (Doubleday.  Page.) 

26.  The  1  ItiitJKe  1  if  L  iiie>t — Overton.  (Macmillan.) 

27.  The  Kedeniption  of  I)avid  ('onion — Goss.    1  liowen- 

Mernll.) 

28.  Liter.itT     Friend'*     and     AcquaititatKc  —  HuwcUs. 

( IlaqK-r,) 

29.  The  Master  Christian— CorelH.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 
jOb  Ciitlendetk— Pom.  (Scribner.) 

Twelve  books  are  mentioned  in  both  lists.  Five, 
"Efacn  Holden,"  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes," 
♦•Eleanor."  ••Kirhirtl  Yoaaml-NLiy,"  and 
**  Stringtowii  on  tiic  like"  arc  aiuuiig  the  first 
twelve  in  both  lists,  and  are,  therefore,  probably 
the  moat  widely  read  books  of  the  month. 
Three  of  the  five  most  popular  books  noted 
above  art-  of  .American,  two  of  hjiglish  authorship. 

Eben  Holden  "  and  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  " 
are  mentioned  at  the  top  of  nearly  every  separate 
report  and  arc  easily  the  leaders  in  popul.irity. 
Some  of  the  formerly  popular  books  like  "  To 
Have  and  to  Mold,"  "  Janice  Meredith."  "  Richard 
Cirvel"  and  other??  are  still  mcntinned.  particu- 
larly in  the  librarians'  list,  DiaiuaUzaliuDi^  aru 
helping,  doubtless,  to  keep  these  stories  before 
the  public   Then  are  six  books,  not  fiction, 


Hartford,  Jersey  City,  Springfield,  Cincinnati, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York.  Atlanta, 
and  Minneapolis  have  bec^  combined  into  the 
f ollowiug  composite  lists : 


LIBRARIANS'  REPORTS 

1.  Eben  Holden—Bacheller.  (l»throp.) 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes — Thompson.  (  Bowen-MerrilL) 

3.  Eleanor — Ward.  (Harper.) 

4.  The  Ufe  and  Death  of  Richard  Vi  :i  ;»nd-Nay— Hew- 

lett. (MacraiUan.) 
J.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King — Crawford.  (Macmillan.) 

6.  The  Master  Christian — CorellL    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

7.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike— Lloyd.   (Dodd.  Mead.) 

8.  When  Knighthood  Waa  hi  Flower— Major.  (Bowan. 

MenilL) 

9.  Sottaod'k  L'Aif^on— I^rker.  (Ruuall.) 

la  The  Life  of  PbUI^  Bnwdta— Allen.  (Datton.) 

It.  The  Reign  of  Law — ADen.  (Macmillan.) 

12  Napdaon,  the  Laat  Phase— Rowbeiy.  (Harper.) 

13.  The  CavdinaPs  Snaff  Boa^Hariand.  (Lane.) 

14.  £iiaaheth  and  Her  Cemian  Gaidaa— Anon.  (Mac. 

mUfau).) 

tc  The  Life  of  T  H.  HxaHty—HuMkf.  (Apphlon.) 

16.  An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letten— Anon.  (Doable- 

day,  n^e.) 

17.  Janke  Mere^Uth — Ford.    (  Dodd.  Mend.) 

18.  The  Gentleman  Pram  Indiani   Tiifrm  jnn  (Double- 

day.  Page.) 

19.  To  Ha\  e  .ind  to  Hold — Johnston.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

20.  The  Ri  deiiiption  of  n,n\'id  Corson — Co&s.  (Bowen- 

.Mertill.l 

21.  BI.uk  Roik. — t'dnnor.  (Kevdl.) 

22.  Wdd  ,-\ iiini.ils  I  Il.ive  Known — Thomi^on.  (SLrilmcr.) 

23.  A  Woman  i  L  iulerfoot — Thompson.  (Uaubleday.Page.) 

24.  Italian  < 'itieN  — Blashlield.  (Scribner.) 

25.  Tommy  wid  tirizcl — Barrie.   (Scribner  ) 

26.  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe — Hacckel     1  Haiper.) 

27.  Richard  Carvel — Churchill.   (MacmilUn  j 

28.  Sky  Tilot  — Connor.  (R>_-\ell.) 

39.  Like  Another  Helen — Horton.  (Bowen-MerrilL) 
yo.  Unleavened  Breed— Gnnt  (Sciibner.) 

in  the  dealers'  reports,  ten  in  the  librarians' 
reports. 

New  books  which  liavc  taken  high  place  in  the 
dealers'  list  are  "  Babs,  the  Iinjx)ssible,"  ■  A 
King's  Pawn,"  "  Eastover  C  ourt  iIou.se,"  and 
"  Up  From  Slavery."  *'  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer  " 
and  "That  Mainwarinf;  Affair"  htive  risen 
rapidly,  while  ■•  In  the  Palace  of  the  Kin;^.'"  "  An 
Englishwoman's  Love  Letters,"  "  Stringtown  on 
the  Pike.*'  "The  Master  Christian,"  "Uncle 
Terry,"  and  "The  Redemption  of  "David 
Corson  "  have  all  taken  a  lower  position.  In  the 
librarians'  reports  "  Richard  Ve.i  .uul  Nay,"  "The 
T.ife  of  Phillips  Brooks"  and  "  When  Knight- 
hood Was  in  Flower,"  have  risen,  while  "The 
Cardinal's  Snuff  Box  "and  «*  Unleavened  Bread** 
have  dropped. 
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Our  Unprecedented  Ship  Building. 

OBVIOUSLY  the  American  ship  builders  are 
not  waiting  for  a  ship-subsidy  bill  for  all 
the  ship  yards  both  on  the  sea-board  and  the  lakes 
are  crowded  with  orders.   Two  new  yards  have 

lately  been  built,  and  a  third  soon  will  be.  One 
of  these  newer  ones  is  the  Trigg  Company's  Yard 
at  Richmond,  Va^  situated  wtthtn  a  half  a  mile 
of  an  unfailing  source  of  electrical  power,  and 
with  a  water  front  equal  to  the  launching  of  the 
largest  ty|Ks  nf  war  ships.  Several  torpf^lxmts 
have  already  been  turned  out  by  this  company, 
and  it  is  now  building  the  protected  cruiser 
Galveston. 

The  Fore  River  Engine  Company,  of  East 
Baintree,  Mass.,  has  equipped  a  large  plant  at 
Quincy  Point,  and  it  has  secured  contracts  for 
two  battleships.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Watson,  the 
head  of  the  Pore  River  Company  was  for  a  longf 
time  superintendent  of  the  IK  II  'rolcphonc  Com- 
pany. Then  he  organized  a  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  engines  to  be  used  in  electric 
lighting  plants,  and  it  is  this  company  that  has 
now  turned  to  ship  building. 

A  number  of  nun  of  wealth  |)roiv>se  to  estab- 
lish one  of  the  largest  dry  docks  anti  ship  yards 
in  the  world  on  the  New  Jersey  Hats,  a  short 
distance  w<  j  ■  the  immigration  station  on 
£Uis  Island,  in  New  York  harbor.  The  dry 
docks  to  be  built  will  accommodate  the  largest 
ocean  steamers,  and  any  ship  etUrring  the  |X)rt 
<rf  New  York  will  be  able  to  run  into  them  for 
overhauling  or  repairs.  The  necessity  for  such 
an  establishment  has  been  apparent  for  many 
years,  but  the  high  price  demanded  for  the  most 
desirable  land  and  the  difliculty  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  general  government  have 
hitherto  discour.iged  private  corporations. 

All  of  the  older  yards  are  crowded  with  work. 
The  Anu  rican  Ship  Building  Company,  for  in- 
staiKc,  has  under  construction  at  its  various  yards 
on  the  lakes  twenty-five  vesseb,  while  other  lake 
builders  have  contracts  aggregating  $9,000,000. 
The  great  ship-yard  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  has 
under  construction  or  contract  a  larger  tonnage 
than  any  American  Yard  has  ever  had  up  to  this 
time,  inchiding  six  cruisers  and  battleships  for  the 


government,  and  an  equal  number  of  merchant 
steamers  of  unusual  size.    The  Union  Works  of 

San  Francisco  has  in  hand  five  vcsst  ls  for  the 
navy,  and  two  large  nierciuinl  steamer-,  for  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamsiup  (  im[i.iri\  .  Three 
battleships  arc  building  by  tlie  Cramps  who  have 
also  in  hand  two  twelve-thousand  ton  ships  for 
the  Red  Star  I^e,  and  two  fine  ships  for  the 
Ward  Line. 

The  New  York  Ship  Building  Company,  at  its 
recently  opened  yard  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the 
Delaware,  has  four  great  ships  under  way,  and  it 
has  closed  contracts  with  the  Atlantic  IVansport 
Line  for  four  twin  screw  steamers,  each  of 
twelve  thousand  tons  burden.  The  same  line  is 
having  two  other  vessds,  each  of  eighteen  thous- 
and tons  displacement,  built  by  the  Maryland 
Steel  Company  at  Sparrow's  Point,  Md.,  where 
are  also  under  construction  two  immense  freight- 
ers for  the  Boston  Steamship  Company.  The 
Eastern  Ship  Building  Company  is  building  at 
Groton  two  ships  for  the  Northern  Steamship 
Company,  which  are  to  be  the  largest  ships 
afloat.  The  Bath,  Mc.,  Iron  Works,  besides  ft 
large  naval  tfmnage,  is  building  a  385400! 
Steamer  for  the  Mallory  Line. 

Other  woric  in  progress  could  be  cited  to  show 
the  wonderful  re\  ival  in  American  ship  building. 
Not  only  is  there  a  greater  tonnage  under  con- 
tract than  at  any  previous  period  in  our  history, 
but  the  ships  will  he  better.  In  the  old  days  we 
built  the  best  wooden  ships,  and  now  wc  build, 
and  seem  likely  to  buiM,  the  best  iron  and  steel 
ones. 

Vba  Oeman  SUpbilUm. 

THE  recent  death  of  Carl  Laeisz,  a  leading 
spirit  among  the  Ccrman  ship  owners  and 
merchants,  and  at  the  time  f)f  his  death  ChairmUl 
of  the  Advisory  Ikjard  of  the  liamburg-.American 
Line,  has  led  to  renewed  comment  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary activity  and  advance  made  by  the  (Jer- 
man  ship-builders  and  managers.  Mr.  Laeisz 
was  a  fine  type  of  the  men  who  are  achieving 
great  things  in  Ciermany.  Among  England's 
many  commercial  heartburnings,  the  attacks  made 
upon  her  marine  interests  by  Germany  touch  her 
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pride  as  closely  as  anything  tan.  \\  iiliin  a  few 
years  the  Germans  have  set  out  in  a  spirit  of 
momentous  enthusiasm  to  lareely  influence  the 
trade  of  the  ocean  ;  and  they  have  tlone  so  in  a 
somewhat  spectacular  way.  which  has  gained  re- 
newed fame  for  them  as  a  nation. 

For  a  century  the  English  have  carried  the  best 
trans- At  Ian  tic  passenjjer  traffic,  the  fastest  and 
best  ships  were  England's,  and  the  traveler  was 
made  to  fed  that  her  vessels  were  divinely  ap- 
pointed institutions  ;  and  certainly  no  one  will 
gainsay  the  splendid  advance  m  comfort  and 
speed  which  was  achieved  by  the  English.  The 
Germans  and  the  French  entered  the  field  far 
behind  in  prei.tige,  in  size,  in  number,  and  in  the 
speed  of  their  ships.  The  Frenchmen  have 
caused  England  no  alarm.  The  cbieL  trans- 
Atlantic  line  which  carries  the  American  flag  sends 
its  irregular  and  varied  company  of  vessels  often 
limping  from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other, 
and  Iceeps  for  months  one  or  two  of  its  shii»  in 
the  marine  hospital ;  and  the  American  finds  no 
cause  for  patriotic  pride  in  these  records.  But 
the  German  tells  quite  a  different  story  and  the 
last  year  or  two  hns  seen  his  greatest  successes. 
The  German  "  Deutschland  "  holds  the  record  for 
speed  ;  the  German  '  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  " 
holds  the  second  place  |  and  the  English 
"  Lucania  "  comes  third ;  wh&ethe  American  mips 
trail  along  far  after,  A  single  record  is  saved  to 
England  by  the  "Oceanic,"  which  still  exceeds  in 
size,  though  by  no  means  in  speed,  the  world's 
ves^,els.  The  German  ships  have  managed  to 
liraw  their  trade  from  the  three  great  countries, 
by  landing  passengers  on  French,  English  and 
German  s<>\\,  thus  vastly  increasing  their  earning 
power.  More  than  this,  it  is  the  Germans  who 
have  devdoped  the  <* tourist-ship,"  includingsuch 
a  range  of  excursions  as  to  the  North  Cape  in 
the  Arctic  and  Palestine  in  the  Tropics,  They 
have  also  established  a  fast  and  profitable 
Mediterranean  service,  while  England  has  stood 
idly  by.  Added  to  all  this,  the  German  steam- 
ship lines  pay  greater  dividends  than  the  English, 
and  each  year  sees  their  hold  on  the  trade  grow 
stronger  and  stronger. 

En'^land.  meanwhile,  is  barely  holding  its  own 
in  ship  construction.  At  the  opening  of  1899 
the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  being  built  in  Eng- 
land was  1,385.000  tons;  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  it  was  1,260,000  tons;  and  Germany  has 
talcen  what  England  has  lost.  These  (ii^ures 
sIjow  what  Germany  is  doing  in  ship-buiidmg : 

1870    Number  of  Ship  \  ards   7 

1880  **        **    «8 

1890  "  "  25 
1901        "      "        "  .  •  37 

In  1870,  s,8oo  worlanen  were  employed  in 
these  yards  and  in  1901  the  number  was 


The  OnHsgk  te  Bicycles 

A FEW  wedts  ago  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
bicycle  season  it  was  reported  from  Phila- 
delphia that  a  much  larger  number  of  wheels 
were  sold  during  the  wedc  than  in  the  same  wedc 

last  year.  "Nothing  but  a  little  sunshine  and 
spring  weather  is  needed,"  it  was  said,  "  to  set 
more  wheds  than  ever  spinning  over  the  roads 
and  pavements.  ■  And  this  is  the  story  the  coun- 
try over.  Consequently  the  American  Bicycle 
Compiuiy  lias  material  made  up,  and  parts  ready 
to  put  together,  lor  by  far  the  largest  output  of 
bicycles  m  the  history  of  the  trade.  Take  die 
wheel  trade  as  a  whole,  the  initial  orders  of  this 
season  are  in  a  ratio  of  five  to  tlirec  to  those  of 
last  year.  Bicycling  may  be  something  of  a  fisd, 
but  it  is  much  more  of  a  con\enicnce,  a  means 
of  exercise  and  of  recreation.  Improvements  in 
roads,  made  by  towns,  cities  and  States  co-oper- 
ating with  wheel  clubs,  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers, the  low  price  at  which  a  thoroughly  guod 
wheel  can  be  bought,  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
people — all  these  are  increasing  the  output.  In 
the  Eastern  States  where  cycling  was  a  craze  '* 
for  a  time,  and  where,  for  the  pa.st  two  or  three 
years,  there  has  been  a  considerable  diminish- 
ment  m  the  demand,  there  is  promise  of  an  ad- 
vance in  sales,  and  in  the  Middle  We.st  and  along 
the  coast  the  wheel  trade  is  growing  in  largt  per- 
centages, year  by  year.  In  the  South,  too,  though 
bad  roads  and  the  traditional  saddle  horse  have 
blocked  tlie  way,  sales  of  bicycles  are  increasing 
rapidly. 

The  day  of  radical  changes  in  the  making  of 
the  bicycle  seems  to  be  pa.st.  The  process  is 
rather  one  of  gradual  perfection  along  the  lines 
already  laid  out.  The  "  trust,"  as  the  American 
Bicycle  Cbmpany,  which  controls  many  well- 
known  machines,  is  known,  was  looked  upon  with 
great  suspicion  at  the  start,  but  by  consolidation  of 
plants,  such  as  the  Spalding  with  the  Columbia 
and  the  Barnes  with  the  Monarch,  by  placing 
large  orders  for  material  and  by  settling  thousands 
of  agencies  throtlgjbout  the  country,  it  has  been 
able  to  improve  the  workmanship  on  its  product 
and  to  maintain  a  more  regular  and  a  lower  net 
price.  It  is  employing  more  men,  both  in  the 
shops  and  on  the  road  than  the  separate  concerns 
employed,  and  is  dealing  fairly  and  impartially 
with  its  agents,  m.iking  the  same  price  to  them 
all.  It  has  imdoubtediy  greatly  increased  the 
whed  business  of  the  country,  and  steadied  the 
entire  rvrling  trade.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
monopoly,  for  many  higli-grade  whetl.-^  axe  i>clling 
widely. 

Almost  one-fifth  of  the  wheels  made  this 
year  will  be  a  cheap  twenty-five  dollar  j;i  ide,  a 
fact  that  shows  that  the  wheel  is  carrying  the 
facto^  hand  to  the  shop,  as  well  as  the  profes* 
siond  man  to  bis  office*  What  b  more,  it  ofitea 
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takes  the  working  man  nut  into  the  fresh  air  in 
his  rest  hours.  The  small  cost  of  these  wheels 
well  nigh  spoils  the  second-hand  wheel  business, 

especially  as  each  year's  wheel  is  always  very 
considerably  better  than  that  of  the  year  preced- 
ing. The  demand  for  chainless  wheels,  too,  is 
rcmstantly  growing.  Nearly  sixteen  per  cent,  of 
the  total  product  this  year  is  of  llna  variety,  and 
about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  are  juveniles. 

In  the  foreijj^  trade,  also,  there  is  grent  prog- 
ress. Indeed,  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
wheels  made  in  this  coimtry  are  shipped  abroad. 
Never  did  the  foreign  trade  start  so  prosperously 
as  this  year.  In  Australia,  it  is  true,  they  are 
over  stocked.  Germany,  ton,  what  with  second- 
hand wheeb,  native  product  and  imports,  is  not 
buying,  nor  England,  for  practically  the  same 
reasons.  But  from  all  other  countries  orders  are 
coming  in  rapidly— other  European  countries, 
Japan,  South  America  and  the  colonies  of  the  far 
cast.  South  Africa  was  one  of  the  best  markets 
in  the  export  trade.  The  war  stopped  business 
for  a  time.  But  now  there  are  many  large  orders 
entered,  nnd  wlieels  nre  ready  for  shi])mcnt,  wait- 
ing for  a  little  word  to  tia^h  over  the  cable  from 
the  Cape  Town  agencies.  That  word  will  mean 
"  The  war  is  over.  Ship  all  our  orders  immedi- 
ately." 

America  exports  at  least  as  many  hitydes  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  wheel-making  world,  and  im- 
pons  none  at  all,  except  perhaps  lor  exhibition 
purposes. 

Advances  in  Bridge  Building. 

THE  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  nearly  seventeen 
years  in  building.  It  took  ten  years  to 

build  the  piers.  But  now  the  great  steel  piers  of 
the  new  iui.st  River  Bridge  from  Manhattan  to 
Brooklyn  have  been  put  Up  m  two  years,  and  the 
first  of  the  cables  is  strung  across  the  ri\  er  from 
pier  to  pier.  These  cables  will  be  in  plate  witliin 
the  next  six  months,  and  then  the  work  of  per- 
fecting the  approaches,  laying  the  railway  tracks, 
and  putting  down  the  carriage  and  foot  paths  will 
be  pushed  rapidly  forward.  The  engineers  expect 
to  have  the  bridge  completed  hetore  the  first  of 
January,  1903,  and  the  entire  work  will  probably 
occupy  not  mucl|  Over  five  years,  instead  of 
seventeen. 

The  company  that  Las  the  contract  to  build  a 

railroad  brid^je  Dver  the  Hudson  between  New 
York  City  and  New  Jersey,  with  a  river  span  of 
3,750  feet,  and  a  width  of  eighty  feet,  has  guaran- 
teed to  finish  it  in  six  years  from  the  time  work 
begins,  and  it  is  Ixheved  th.it  an  even  shorter 
period  will  be  required  for  the  building  of  the 
third  bridge  across  the  East  River  between  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn.  The  total  length  of  this 
third  bridge  will  be  9,335  feet,  its  height  above 
water  135  feet,  and  its  width  i?r>  feet.  It  will 
carry,  beside  a  central  carriage-way  nearly  forty 


feet  wide,  four  trolley  tracks  and  two  Ibot^ays, 
each  eleven  feet  in  width. 

It  is  estimated  that  60,000  steel  railroad  bridges 
have  been  built  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  this  steadily  enlarging  field 
has  brought  into  existence  a  great  number  of 
bridge-building  companies  some  of  which  make 
the  whole  bridge  from  the  ore  to  the  tmished 
product.  Machine  tools  are  now  employed  to 
manufacture  every  part  of  a  bridge,  and  duplica- 
tion of  parts  is  adopted  to  an  extent  undreamed 
of  a  few  years  ago.  There  has  come  to  be  much 
truth  in  the  old  saying,  ttiat  "  Americans  make 
bridges  and  sell  them  by  the  mile.** 

IhA  Japanese  Study  of  American  Steel  Making. 

Mr:  MICHIT.\R0  OSHIMA,  the  head  of 
the  Imperial  Steel  Works  of  Japan,  is  on 
a  visit  to  the  United  States.  Tiie  Japanese  Im- 
perial Steel  Worlcs,  valued  at  ;$2o,ooo,ooo,  is  a 
government  monopoly,  and  Japan  proposes  to 
produce  not  only  the  rails  and  bridges  needed 
for  her  railways,  but  also  all  the  more  imp<;>rt.mt 
finished  products  of  the  iron  and  sted  industry, 
Mr.  t^shima  was  last  3'enr  sent  on  a  tour  of  the 
world  to  bludy  the  best  pioceiiics  and  the  nioht 
modern  machinerj'.  He  has  visited  Germany, 
Belgium,  France  and  Great  Britain,  where  he 
found  that  the  steel  makers  are  taking  lessons 
from  the  United  States.  So  he  hastened  hither, 
and  he  has  been  studying  the  methods  empk>yed 
in  the  large  steel  plants  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  lie  will  end  his  inves- 
tigations in  San  Francisco,  whence  he  will  soon 
sail  for  Japan. 

This  is  Mr.  Oshima's  second  visit  to  the 
United  States.  Five  years  ago  he  made  a  study 
of  American  methods  and  machinery,  and  he  has 
expressed  amazement  at  the  chnnj^cs  that  have 
CM  (  urred  since  1895.  He  has  .shown  especial  in- 
terest in  the  continuous  open  hearth  process, 
which  has  been  perfected  and  brought  into  gen- 
eral use  during  the  last  five  years,  and  in  the 
readiness  of  our  manufacturers  to  send  costly 
machinery  to  the  scrap  heap  as  soon  as  more 
efficient  and  more  economical  methods  are 
brought  to  their  notice.    He  sees  in  this  latter 

gractice  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  America 
as  won  supremacy  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade. 
He  has  already  closed  contracts  for  a  l.irge 
amount  of  .\merican  machinery.  The  JapancM; 
works  will  be  soon  equipped  with  American 
machinery  and  operated  by  American  methods. 
Mr.  Oshima  thinks  that  by  American  methods 
and  machinery  the  Imperial  Steel  Company 
within  five  years  will  meet  the  demmd  of  the 
Japanese  market.  He  admires  tlie  generous 
spirit  of  our  iron  and  steel  makers,  who  put 
loiowledge  of  tiieir  mettuxls  at  the  disposal  of 
all  coolers. 
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Iiulixin  trade — with  a  total  ti)nna};e  of  mote 
than  200,000. 

One  intcrestinf^  view  of  this  Ameritan 
purchase  of  a  whole  fleet  is  expresseti  hy  the 
London  Daily  TcUf^rafli : 

"  The  reflection  that  the  Hritish  ship-owner 
has  to  l<K)k  very  squarely  in  the  face  is  simple. 
America  has  -yiperseded  our  ajjriculture,  heaten 
our  coal  output,  left  us  far  behind  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  steel,  and  has  passed  us  al  last 
in  the  total  volume  <if  exports.  She  has  only 
commenced  her  final  onsiaufjht  on  our  carrj-inji 
trade,  and  with  these  be^inninj^s  we  may  wonder, 
if  such  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
will  be  done  in  the  dry." 

The  first  fact  that  impresses  one  is  that  the 
natural  working  of  commercial  ftirces  and  of 
American  enterpri.se  .seems  likely  to  hx'wv^ 
directly  the  results  that  the  shi|>-sul>sidy  bill 
in  Conj.;ress  was  meant  to  brin^  indirectly. 
We  may  .see  the  revival  of  our  merchant- 
marine  in  the  most  desirable  and  natural  way 
|)ossible — hy  the  enerjjy  of  American  financial 
mana};ement.  Few  events  could  ])rovoke 
j^reater  national  pride  than  this.  American 
ships  already  jily  the  Pacific.  W'e  arc  in 
si<;ht,  therefore,  of  transiiortation  lines  under 
do.sely  affiliated  ownershi|)  across  our  con- 
tinent antl  acr«»ss  both  oceans.  W'e  do  seem 
likely  s<mie  ilay  to  become  the  greatest  of 
maritime  nations,  as  we  ouj^ht  to  be. 


THE  bewildering^  ru.sh  of  reorfjaniziition 
and  of  con.solitlation,  and  the  astound- 
ing rise  of  values  (leaving  out  the 
artificial  features  of  the  rise),  give  evidence 
of  a  new  ec»)nomic  era.  The  industrial  world 
will  henceforth  work  and  think  in  larger  units 
than  before,  and  the  financial  centre  of  the 
earth  has  clearly  shifted  to  our  .shores. 

Evidence  accumulates  that  we  arc  wit- 
nessing not  the  culmination  but  only  the 
beginning  of  great  industrial  and  trans|)4)r- 
tation  combinations.  l""«»llowing  close  ujion 
the  f«irmation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
0>r|M»ration,  which  controls  ttiines,  Heels,  rail- 
roacls,  and  furnaces,  came  almost  ecjually 
great  unions  of  railway  pro|X'rties  under  affil- 
iatetl  management  ;  and  then  naturally  enough, 
fallowed  the  purchase  by  Messrs.  J.  I*.  Morgan 
&  Comixmy  of  the  I.eyland  freight -carrying 
ocean  .steiim.ship  fleet,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  English  com|>anies. 

This  purchase  brought  into  American  owner- 
ship one  of  the  greatest  ocean-going  fleets  in 
the  world ;  and  it  |x)ints  to  ultimate  co- 
o|x-ration  with  existing  American  lines.  It 
transfers  to  American  control  a  much  larger 
share  of  ocean-.shi|)ping  than  we  have  had 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  fleet  bought  by 
Mr.  Morgan  con.sists  of  eighteen  ves.sels  that 
are  engaged  in  the  direct  trans-Atlantic  trade 
and  twenty  that  are  engaged  in  the  West 
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T]IV.  wiindiT  is  tliat  the  nrcnn-rarryin<^ 
trade  has  not  bet  ore  been  better  organ- 
ized after  the  manner  of  railway  organizations. 
There  is  the  same  chance  for  suvhi;;  cxjK'iises 
and  K'^'ii^S  ^  more  t^ective  service  by  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  competition  as  in  otiio 
traffic  or  in  manufactures ;  and  financiallv  the 
better  ort^'nnization  of  a  large  p:\rt  of  the 
steamship  service  is  of  colossal  in»iM»riance. 

But  there  are  other  points  of  view  that  are 
more  imix»rtant  than  the  direct  financial  ef- 
fects to  the  owners.  If  one  consolidation 
follows  another  until  a  large  part  of  the 
ocean-carryini;  trade  comes  under  one  manage- 
ment, and  if  that  management  be  closely 
identified  with  some  of  our  great  railway  sys- 
tems and  in  turn  also  with  some  of  our 
greatest  manufacturing  interests — coal,  ore. 
Steel,  roads,  ships,  all  as  if  under  common 
ownership— the  practical  masters  of  finance 
are  already  mit doing  the  wildest  dreamers  of 
world  organization. 

And  yet  no  new"  princiide  comes  into  play. 
The  foundations  for  sweeping  concentration 
were  laid  when  modern  methods  of  transpor- 
tation aiul  mtxlern  labor-saving  machinerj' 
MN5re  developed.  We  are  just  now  beginning 
to  see  in  concrete  form  the  pr(K!i<xious  revfv- 
lution  in  affairs  that  lias  taken  place  in  our 
life-time.  If  is  only  this  generation  of  men 
that  has  had  the  use  of  lar<;e  capital  as  a  tool. 
Only  recently  liave  men  been  able  to  save 
enough  money  or  enough  things  of  exchange- 
able value  above  their  immediate  necessities 
to  make  colo.ss;d  organization  possible.  It  is 
this  new  t<>)l,  capital,  that  makes  our  life  dif- 
ferent from  the  life  of  men  at  any  preceding 
jX-rii«l.  Ferhajis  tlie  nv>st  important  chapter 
in  all  modern  history  is  outiineti  m  this  num- 
ber of  this  magazine  by  Mr.  Conant,  wherein 
he  explains  not  only  the  chance  that  accumu- 
lated capital  has,  but  the  necessity  that  it 
should  so  employ  itself.  The  world  has  a 
larger  fund  of  stored-up  savings,  incalculably 
lar<^er,  than  it  ever  before  had. 

And  the  world  now  h;is  one  other  thing  of 
eqtially  revolutionary  importance — more  men 
of  great  organizing  and  ii;reat  managini,'  ra]ia- 
city.  The  spread  of  well-being  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  op()4>rt  unity  and  education  have 
clevelojxxl  a  larger  proportion  of  strong  pers' m- 
alities  than  human  society  was  ever  before  able 
to  develop.   We  have,  then,  literally,  a  new 


eairlh  and  new  forces  al  work,  and  a  new  type 
of  man,  wlio  is  making  a  new  organization  of 
the  world.  The  change  from  the  conditions 
and  methcxis  of  a  generation  ago  caiinot  be 
fairly  described  in  any  other  way. 

CBUiWB  B7  wnmra,  hot  by  fboqbammi 

THE  builders  of  Utopias  have  looked  for 
a  new  order  uf  things,  first  by  tiie 
organization  <»f  men  and  then  by  the  organ- 
ization of  industi)  atiei  vvards.  What  is  taking 
place  seems  to  rever.se  this  process.  First 
comes  the  or;;ani/-.'itioii  of  industry  which  in 
turn  IS  fast  changing  the  .social  structure,  it 
is  the  result  of  events  and  not  according  to 
any  doctrine  or  prearranged  programme  that 
the  change  is  coming,  as  indeed  all  great 
changes  have  come. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  now,  while  these  great 
changes  .ire  taking  place,  little  is  heard  about 
the  dangers  that  such  events  were  once 
thought  to  bring  with  them.  Dangers  there 
may  be.  Hut  there  is  much  consolation  in 
two  thought!* — first,  that  no  active  man  would 
return  *to  the  primitive  conditions  that  pre- 
ceded the  era  of  great  organization ;  and 
second,  that  we  liave  not  yet  gone  far  enough 
in  this  new  era  to  have  data  for  final  con- 
clusions. Most  of  our  old-time  economic  and 
sf>rtoloL;ica]  theories  are  jxTishini;.  lUit  prac- 
tical men  now  cheerfully  run  the  risk  of  wreck 
which  they  used  to  be  told  lay  in  this  direction 
— so  nuich  more  powerful  is  achievement  than 
all  the  theories  that  ever  were  proixninded. 
Whatever  economic  and  social  clangers  may 
be  before  us — and  no  man  can  deny  that  they 
may  be  before  u.s — the  fact  of  the  greatest 
present  importance  is  that  no  man  nor  set  of 
men  has  power  to  reverse  or  aeriotisly  to 
ininlifv  the  course  of  economic  events  The 
only  statesmanship  or  philosophy  that  is  worth 
a  moment's  thought  is  that  whkh  seeks  to 
guide,  not  that  which  seeks  to  obstruct. 
Moreover,  it  must  take  as  its  data  the  forces 
that  are  now  at  wnrk,  not  the  imaginary  forces 
of  preceding  conditions. 

TBB  iraPBICIDSHTXD  KISS  OF  ^ALOMB 

ALL  preceding  records  in  stock-trading  in 
Wall  street  ha\e  Vieen  exceeded.  On 

April  30,  and  for  several  days  following,  more 
than  3,000,000  shares  a  day  were  sold  on  the 
New  York  Stcxrk  K.xchange  alone.  The 
brokers  received  the  largest  orders  on  record 
from  every  part  of  the  country  and  from 
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Euro|x.*.  The  increasie  in  the  values  u£  the 
princi|xil  stiKks  on  the  market  since  Novem- 
ber has  a^^Te^Mted  an  almost  incalculable 
sum,  which  must  be  expressed  in  billi«)ns. 

This  increase  in  values  is  not  all  nor  per- 
haps mainly  fictitioiis.  Very  much  of  it  is 
real  and  is  likely  to  be  iK'rmant  nt.  There  are 
at  least  two  reasons  for  an  increase  of  real 
values — ^the  assured  establishment  of  the  gold 
standard,  and  the  consolidation  of  competing 
corporations.  Now  fur  the  first  time  since 
the  Civil  War  ail  fear  of  ix>ssible  change  of 
our  currency  standard  is  utterly  gone  from 
the  public  mind.  And  an  intL-rcstini^  mea.'Niire 
is  thus  given  of  the  mcalcuiabic  loss  and  of  the 
serious  retarding  of  our  ])rogre.ss  caused  by  the 
long  agitation  oi  the  greenbackers,  the  silver 
men  and  the  whole  hr>HKl  of  currencv-infla- 
tionists.  Hut  tor  tlicni  we  might  have  reached 
a  period  of  somewhat  similar  prosperity  years 
ago. 

The  other  reason  why  much  uf  this  increase 
of  values  is  real  is  the  consolidation  of  hitherto 

competing  companies.  If  com|)etition  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  and  the  issue  of  stock 
be  fair  and  the  management  g<Hxl,  the  saving 
of  waste  ought  to  increase  their  earnings. 

Many  nf  our  great  rail\\<iy  securities — of 
roads  thjit  have  been  long  established  and  arc 
well  managed — have  for  a  long  time  been  kept 
at  prices  lower  than  their  real  value  A  stix  k 
that  is  secure  and  that  pays  6  per  cent,  must 
rise,  so  long  as  ca{>ital  remains  as  abundant 
as  it  is,  to  150  or  e\'en  to  200 — that  is  to  a 
4  jKT  cent,  or  a  3  |KT  cent,  income  \  iel<ling 
basis.  Hut  there  is  no  power  on  earth  tiiat 
can  long  hold  the  price  of  any  property 
higher  than  its  e;u-ninL:  rnpaeiiN  warrants. 

Fortunately  the  era  of  wrecking  and  uf 
reckless  gambling  in  great  pro^xirties  is 
|Ki.ssed.  Hut  there  is  still  danger  that  inci- 
dental and  insufficient  reasons  will  cause  a  t«K) 
rapid  ri.se  in  stocks  of  in.secure  \alue.  When 
all  the  world  is  rushing  jx-ll-mell  into  Wall 
Street,  that  is  a  good  time  for  careful  investors 
to  calculate  the  earning  capacity  uf  what  they 
buy  very  conservatively. 

THE  PENALTY  OF  PROSPERITY 

SL'Cn  unprecented  .stock-trading  will  cause 
thoughtful  men  to  reflect.  If  these  se- 
curities were  all  bought  as  investments  and 
should  be  permanently  held  as  investments, 
no  harm  could  follow.  This  would  mean  sim- 
ply that  tbere  is  so  much  money  in  the 


country  and  in  the  world  that  the  owners  of 
billions  of  it  were  content  to  invest  it  in 
securities  at  a  price  that  will  yield  only  2,  or 

3,  or  at  most  4  per  cent. 

But  ail  this  buying  has  not  been  for  invest- 
ment. Mtich  of  it  has  been  to  secure  the 
Cnntml  of  properties  for  con.Milidation  with 
Other  properties  i  and  must  uf  it  has  been 
sheer  speculation  |wovoked  by  the  activity  of 
the  market.  For  the  moment  money  is 
abundant,  and  Confidence  is  ;,Tcat.  A  man 
with  any  credit  can  borrow  easily.  Now  the 
part  of  all  this  stock-buying  that  is  done  for 
purely  sjXTulativc  purposes — done  with  money 
that  men  expect  to  put  back  into  productive 
uses  as  soon  as  they  are  done  speculating,  ur 
with  money  that  has  been  borrowed—  this 
much  of  it  is  on  a  false  basis ;  .nnd  for  this 
much  of  it  a  day  ul  rcckunujj;  i.s  bound  to 
come.  Damage  is  wrought  to  character  as 
srx>n  as  men  be^'in  to  feel  that  there  is  a 
shorter  road  to  riches  than  the  honest  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  To  rush  into  Wall  Street- 
to  s|x;culate  or  to  send  money  there  purely 
for  s|x-culation  in.stead  of  employing  it  in 
productive  ways — this  makes  for  demoraliza- 
tiou  both  of  values  ami  of  character.  The 
extent  t(i  wliich  this  abnormal  activity  is  <le- 
moralizing — we  shall  know  later;  but  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  we  shall  know  in 
due  time. 

But  it  will  be  an  interesting  experience  for 
many  a  man  to  recall  on  a  quieter  and  wiser 

(Lay — how  men  (and  women  too)  came  to  New 
York  in  such  numbers  as  to  overcrowd  the 
hotels,  all  to  trade  in  stocks;  how  Wall  Street 
wa.s  filled  with  a  mob;  how  the  brokers  and 
thi'ir  (ierks  were  utterly  exhau.slefl  ;  how  a 
seat  in  the  Stm  k  ii.xchange  sold  for  $70,00x3; 
and  how  some  great  fortunes  were  made  In  a 
day;  and  how  life  at  la.st  .swung  Ij.h'k  to 
routine  work  with  health,  and  every  body 
thanked  Heaven  that  the  fever  was  |)a.st. 

SAVING  IS  HAADER  THAM  EARNIT7G 

AND  it  is  not  in  Wall  Street  only  that  we 
are  paying  the  |Knalty  of  undue  ex- 
citement »»ver  our  gixnl  fortune,  and  are  run- 
ning the  risk  of  losing  our  calmness.  In 
lexas  the  continue<l  discovery  of  oil  is 
suddenly  enriching  many  men — goiKl  fortune 
this,  sun.'l\  ;  Init  in  the  fe\eiisli  organization 
of  corporations  (in  1  e.vas  ot  all  states  in  the 
Union  I)  some  men  will  not  only  lose  money 
but  wUl   suffer   economic  demoralization. 
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There  are  symptoms,  too,  of  land-booms  in 
the  Northwest,  becaose  of  the  rush  of  many 

settlers.  These  :ire  the  penalties  of  pros- 
perity— experiences  that  put  In  the  severest 
test  the  sturdy  qualities  of  the  people. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
foundations  of  our  prosperity  will  be  shaken, 
but  nothing  is  ni(tre  certain  than  the  loss  by 
many  individuals  of  savings  that  were  hard- 
earned.  The  fiiculty  of  savinp;^  money  is 
much  rarer  than  the  faculty  of  making  it,  and 
it  calls  for  the  exerdse  of  a  higher  degree  of 
good  jud^'tnent  and  of  more  <>elf-restTatnt. 
In  a  word,  it  requires  more  character. 

A  GAMBLING  EPIDEMIC 

THE  gambling  instinct  in  a  lario^e  prirt  of 
the  population  has  been  thoroughly 
aroused.  Woman  have  gone  wild  with  ex- 
citement ;  clerks  and  even  mcsscii;;cr  boys 
have  staked  their  earnings  or  their  borrowings; 
and  the  sensational  newspapers  have  been 
publishing  the  winnings  of  chorus  girls  ant! 
of  head  waiters.  Yttu  hav*'  read  the  story  uf 
the  butler  who,  overhearing  the  conversation 
of  his  master  and  his  guests  at  dinner,  staked 
all  his  savings  next  day  and  made  ?  14,000. 
All  through  the  West  and  parts  of  the  South 
small  shop-keepers  and  the  whole  army  of 
clerks  have  besieged  the  local  brokers'  offices; 
and  orders  came  in  to  Wall  street  in  such  a 
rush  as  to  cause  the  physical  collapse  of  the 
slock-exchange.  The  New  York  brokers 
simply  ronld  not  keep  up  with  the  business. 
There  were  hours  when  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  stocks  were  sold  every  minute. 

In  the  Texas  oil  region  there  has  been  a 
simultaneous  excitement.  New  companies 
have  been  formed  as  if  by  conta^xjn,  and 
every  part  of  the  population  has  been  gam- 
bling in  lands  and  in  shares.  Fortunes  have 
been  made  there  Uxi — fortunes  little  or  big 
have  been  picked  up  in  every  part  of  the  land; 
and  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  large 
crop  of  failures  in  the  future — not  bank- 
ruptcies that  will  seriously  affect  the  business 
of  the  country,  but  failures  of  individuals  who 
mistook  gambling  for  thrift  and  neglected  the 
homely  lessons  of  careful  management. 

The  damage  done  to  youthful  character  and 
to  the  character  of  those  who  are  economically 
weakest  lessens  the  resources  of  the  nation 
more  than  the  rise  in  values  seems  to  add  to 
it  ;  {i>r  the  real  resource  of  the  nation  is  the 
economic  sanity  of  the  whole  people.  One 


man  of  sturdy  thrift  and  of  productive  en- 
ergy is  worth  more  in  money  as  well  as  in 
character  to  a  community  than  a  dozen  rich 
adventurers.  And,  after  all,  the  great  mass 
of  sturdy  people  have  read  about  the  excite- 
ment, have  smiled,  and  gone  on  with  their 
work.  Great  as  the  number  of  the  excited 
seems  to  have  been,  rektively  it  was  very 
small — perhaps  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The 
astonishing  thing  about  any  epidemic  is  how 
lew  victims  it  finds,  not  how  many. 

18  THE  SOLID  SOUTH  TO  YIELD  AT  LAST? 

WOR I .  D-W  IDE  economic  revolutions 
have  taken  place,  AsB  has  been 
opened  to  Western  trade,  Africa  has  been 
partitioned,  Egypt  has  been  reclaimed,  antl 
dynasties,  ministries  and  policies  have  changed, 
since  the  talk  began  about  splittmg  the  solid 
South  ;  but  it  was  as  solid  in  1900  for  Bryan 
as  it  was  in  1 868  for  Seymour.  Grant  tried 
to  break  it  by  appointing  Longstreet  to  an 
imixjrtant  office ;  Hayes  tried  it  by  appointing 
Key  ;  M .ah one  tried  it — there  has  not  been  a 
Republican  administration  bincc  the  civ  il  war 
that  did  not  try  it. 

The  rea.son  given  for  the  failure  of  every 
effort  has  been  the  fear  of  Negro  domination. 
But  now  there  are  two  new  forces  at  work. 
The  mass  of  Negrot's  have  been  disfranchised 
in  many  of  the  states,  and  soon  will  be  in 
more,  and  the  full  flood  of  industrial  pros- 
perity is  now  having  effect.  An  increasing' 
number  of  men  hold  fast  to  the  ^^old  stamlard 
and  believe  in  expansion.  Sciiator  McLaurni 
of  South  Carolina,  therefore,  has  a  better 
chance  to  divide  the  whites  in  his  .state  than 
any  man  has  had  before  for  thirty  years, 
and  his  practical  defection  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  secured  the  help  of  the  Ad^ 
ministratir>n  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  a 
respectable  white  Republican  jxirty  in  South 
Carolina.  President  McKinley  has  appointed 
twf)  Gold-Democrats  to  imjwrtant  positions  in 
that  state — Mr.  John  G.  Caixrrs  to  be  United 
States  District  Attorney,  and  Mr.  W.  G. 
Chaffee  to  be  Postmaster  at  Aiken — both 
aj^ainst  the  advice  of  the  old  Republican 
kailcrs  there,  and  it  is  predicted  in  South 
Carolina  that  both  these  men  will,  «rith 
Senator  McLaurin,  permanently  scjurate 
themselves  from  the  Democratic  party — 
certainly  if  it  hold  to  silver  coinage  and 
anti-e.\pansion. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Senator  McLaurin  is 
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not  met  with  the  virulent  Southern  criticism 
that  used  to  be  showered  on  a  "traitor"  to 

the  Democratic  party.  A  great  change  in 
Southern  public  thought  has  taken  place  and 
is  taking  place  under  the  instruction  of  com- 
mercial  events.  The  number  of  men  increases 
every  year  who  feel  as  Senator  McLaurin 
feels,  that  it  is  suicide  to  keep  out  of  the 
great  currents  of  the  world.   For  this  reason 

the  sincere!)'  hearty  rfcc])tii)n  "^ivcn  in 
Southern  cities  to  President  McKinley  has  a 
deeper  meaning  than  mere  courtesy  to  the 
Chief  Executive.  The  applause  that  every- 
where greeted  liis  reference  to  the  pfrowth  of 
our  foreign  trade  indicates  the  direction  of  a 
Strong  current  of  new  Southern  sentiment. 
This  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  express  itself 
in  political  terms.  The  inscription  over 
an  arch  under  which  he  passed  m  Mississippi 
was  "Expansion." 

In  other  words  action — the  taking  of  our 
rightful  place  among  the  nations — and  com- 
mercial expansion  seem  likely  to  bring  an  in- 
tiei)endent  political  era  in  the  South  ;  and,  if 
it  do  this,  expansion  will  justify  itself  as  the 
best  influence  in  our  political  education  that 
we  have  Idt  for  forty  years. 

TBE  Bwaasm  or  mAVut  uoAJOtm 

SENATOR  McLAURIN  believes  that  ex- 
pansion, the  gold  standard,  n  protective 
tariff  and  shipping  subsidies  are  thte  poUcies 
that  will  make  for  Southern  development. 
The  merit  or  the  demerit  of  this  programme  is 
of  less  importance  thim  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
radical  departure,  by  a  man  of  character  and  in- 
fluence, from  the  "  solid**  {oogramme  of  these 
"  solid  "  forty  years;  for  war,  poverty,  illitemcy, 
epidemics  and  tornadoes  have  all  done  less  hurt 
to  the  South  than  (be  it  said  with  respect  to 
all  men  of  breadth  and  tolerance)  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  preachers.  For  these  have 
been  the  ccmservators  of  out-worn  opinions 
and  creeds,  and  they  have  suppressed  in- 
tellectual independence.  It  is  they  who  are 
to  blame  for  the  loss  to  the  nation  of  the  old 
time  soutliern  force  and  character  since  the 
war.  They  have  suppressed  thouj^ht  and 
prevented  growth — these  unscarred  Colonels 
who  wear  long  hair  and  white  ties  and  frock 
coals,  and  these  tloctnrs  of  dix  inity  who  henl 
good  women  by  the  most  stagnant  waters  of 
theology. 

Now  the  schoolmaster  and  the  manufacturer 
are  fast  getting  the  better  of  these  "hard- 


shell "  types  of  men.  Industrial  and  mtellec- 
tual  activity  are  bound  to  change  Southern 

leadership.  The  best  evidence  that  such  a 
change  is  taking  place  in  politics  is  the  com- 
ment by  con.servative  Southern  Dcmocruiic 
papers  on  Senator  McLaurin. 

"  Senator  McLaurin  says,"  the  Louisville 
Evening  Post,  declares,  "just  what  thousands 
of  people  are  thinking  and  saying  all  over  the 
South.  We  want  to  identify  ourselves  with 
every  forward  movement  of  the  nation,  whether 
it  be  industrial,  commercial,  or  military." 
The  Mobile  Register  protests  i^nst  the 
South's  exclusion  from  its  projx*r  place  in  the 
nation  by  "  the  obstinacy  of  [wlitical  leaders 
who  live  in  a  fog  .  .  .  and  are  continually 
butting  their  heads  against  the  substantial 
interests  of  the  country."  The  Richmond 
Times  declares  that  many  men  in  the  South 
are  "sick  and  tired  of  the  party  yoke,"  and 
that  "  if  they  were  left  free  to  vote  their  .senti- 
ments, they  would  undoubtedly  act  with  the 
Republican  party  in  national  elections."  No 
Southern  seceder  from  traditional  political 
doctrines  has  before  been  received  with  such 
comments  as  these. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  EXPAMSION  OF  THOUGHT 

AND,  if  many  Southern  men  who  have 
always  been  Democrats  find  themselves 

in  afp'cement  with  the  Republican  party,  on 
sound  money  and  on  expansion.  President 
McKinley  has  very  frankly  put  himself  in  line 
with  their  traditional  position  as  regards  for- 
eign trade.  In  his  speech  at  Mcmjihis,  Tcnn., 
on  April  30,  he  spoke  almost  if  not  quite  as 
any  Soutihem  free-trader  might  speak.  He 
said  nothing^  about  free-trade  or  protection, 
but  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  foreign  mar- 
kets in  a  way  that  would  have  been  forbidden 
by  the  old  protectioni.st  doctrine;  for  open 
doors  in  other  countries  for  our  wares  implies 
a  corresponding  degree  of  hospitality  on  our 
part  to  fordgn  wares.   He  said : 

"  It  is  your  business  as  wetl  as  mine  to  see  to 

it  that  an  industrial  policy  sliall  be  pursued  in  the 
United  States  that  shall  open  up  the  widest 
markets  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  the  prod* 
ucts  of  American  soil  and  Ameri;  an  manufac- 
ture. We  can  now  suppler  our  own  markets.  We 
have  reached  that  point  m  our  industrial  develop- 
nu-nt,  and  in  furrier  tn  secure  sale  for  our  surphss 
products  we  must  optii  up  new  avenues  for  our 
surplu.s.  I  am  sure  that  in  that  sentiment  there 
will  be  DO  division,  North  or  South." 
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In  other  words,  the  President  recognizes  the 
new  conditions  and  he  has  learned,  as  he  de- 
clared that  his  hearers  had  learned,  that 
"maxuns  are  not  as  profitable  as  markets." 
The  new  economic  era,  the  era  of  our  trade- 
e.\i)an.sion,  is  bringing  great  wealth,  but  it  is 
bringing  other  benefits  even  greater;  and 
among  them  is  an  expansion  of  thought  in 
every  party  and  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  commercinl  men  of  the  South  will 
never  again  vote  fur  an  inflated  currency ; 
and  the  author  of  the  McKinley  tariff  act  vkd 
never  again  have  only  the  home  market  in 
bis  mind.  If  our  unexpected  expansion  has 
brought  us  some  difficult  problems,  it  has  also 
taught  us  all — men  of  all  sections  and  all  polit- 
ical creeds — some  lessons  of  broader  mcanmg 
than  we  had  before  been  willing  to  learn. 
We  are  not  likely  to  return  to  the  parochial 
and  sectional  view  ct  OUT  Own  problems  or  of 
our  own  country. 

The  journey  of  the  President  and  of  most 
of  his  cabinet  through  the  South  and  the 
Southwest  and  up  the  Pacific  s\opc  is  more 
noteworthy  than  any  preceding  Presidential 
jaunt«  for  several  lighter  reasons,  as  well  as 
for  the  significance  of  his  more  serious 
speeches.  Hard  breathing  as  the  heavily- 
scented  atmosphere  of  compliment  must 
make,  the  President  speaks  with  aptness,  with 
smcerity,  and,  more  wonderful  still,  with 
variety.  He  is  doing  admirable  sennce 
in  emphasizing  the  benefits  of  sound  money 
and  of  thrift  as  the  basis  of  our  prosperity. 
The  joum^  was  a  *  happy  idea  happily 
carried  out. 

smnuAB  n  vmsnnA  aiid  amwaw<> 

FALLOWING  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina,  Virginia 
and  Alabama  have  taken  steps  to  disfranchise 
the  illiterate  Negro  without  disfranchising  the 
illiterate  white  man.  The  amendment  election 
in  Alabama  resulted  in  a  majority  for  the  con- 
vention of  more  than  3O,000  votes.  Practically 
no  NegT(x;s  voted,  and  the  white  vote  was 
small.  The  last  Democratic  State  Convention 
pledged  the  party  "  not  to  deprive  any  white 
man  of  the  right  to  vote,  except  for  conviction 
of  infamous  crime." 

In  Virginia  the  Constitutional  Convention 
will  meet  on  June  I3  to  construct  a  similar 
amendment  to  restrict  the  suffrage. 

There  has  been  heard  both  in  Alabama  and 
Vllgiiiia  very  vigorous  protests  firom  wlute 


men  of  influence— not  against  a  restriction  of 
the  suffrage,  but  against  a  restriction  that 
does  not  apply  alike  to  both  races.  But  the 
ovcrwbelmmg  white  sentmient  in  all  these 
States  is  opposed  to  restricting  white  suffrage. 
Under  these  amendments  an  incentive  is  given 
to  the  poor  and  ignorant  Negro  to  learn  to 
read  and  to  acquire  property,  but  not  to  the 
|xx)r  and  ignorant  white  man. 

The  Negro  lias  not  been  permitted  to  have 
an  activ  e  i>art  in  politics  in  any  of  these  States 
in  recent  years.  In  the  actual  political  result, 
therefore,  these  amendments  make  no  change ; 
and  they  would  meet  very  nearly  the  unanimous 
approval  of  both  races  and  of  Ofnnion  in  every 
section  of  the  country  if  they  did  not  put  a 
premium  on  white  ignorance  and  poverty. 
The  discrimination  against  the  Negro  is  really 
a  discrimination  in  a  deeper  sense  against  the 
lowest  class  of  white  men ;  and  there  is  menace 
for  the  future  in  this  situation.  The  best 
aafegmrd  is  educational  activity. 

A  GSJSAT  NEW  MOV£M£NT  IM  EDUCATION 

IF  one  were  obliged  to  say  what  subject, 
apart  from  our  great  industrial  activity,  is 

now  uppermost  in  the  mind.s  of  thoughtful  men, 
he  would  say  Education.  It  is  the  season  when 
a  very  large  part  of  the  population  visits 
schools  and  colleges,  when  gifts  to  them  are 
added  up  and  announced,  and  when  visible 
evidence  is  given  both  of  the  earnestness 
and  of  the  diffusion  of  interest  in  the 
subject. 

It  would  be  an  impressive  spectacle,  if  one 
could  see  at  a  glance  the  whole  prodigious 

educational  activity  in  the  land.  The  colleges 
never  before  had  so  large  an  attendance ;  nor 
the  professional  sdiools,  except  the  schools  of 
Iheolog)';  nor  the  technical  schools;  nor  the 
public  schools.  But  more  impressive  than 
the  mere  magnitude  of  the  work  b  the  un- 
doubted improvLiTK  nt  in  method  and  the  very 
great  extension  of  special  forms  of  work — the 
development  of  technical  education  for  in- 
stance, and  the  wonderfully  rapid  extension 
of  manual  and  industrial  training  (as  a  matter 
of  mind-culture  as  well  as  hand-culture.)  This 
last  indeed  is  the  most  striking  «ng1e  fact  in 
present  edueatioiial  progress.  It  seems  to 
have  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  pupils  who 
are  taught  to  do  things  with  their  hands  do 
better  work  also  with  their  minds  than  those 
who  do  not  have  manual  training.  The  most 
noteworthy  movemait  m  educational  woric  in 
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the  near  future  seems  likely  to  be  based  on 
this  fact.  It  is  a  movement  straight  towards 
common  sense  and  towards  the  strengthening 
of  democratic  chaiacter. 

TRB  flOimQBDl  CDOOAZIOHUr  VOHMEttBHCB 

A STRIKING  evidence  (A  the  universal 
interest  in  education  is  the  very  wide 
comment  that  was  recently  provoked  by  the 
Sou^ern  Educational  Conference  which  was 
held  this  year  at  Salem,  N.  C,  instead  of 
Ca|y>n  Sprinpfs,  W.  Va.,  as  hitherto.  It  \vas 
attended  by  both  Northern  and  Suulhcm 
roen,  and  its  proceedings  showed  a  general 
awakeninp;"  tn  the  necessity  of  ixjinilar  educa- 
tion in  the  South — alike  lor  each  race.  The 
nu»t  interesting  \y&\icn  read  were  by  Southern 
men  who,  with  ^^rcat  frankness,  made  the 
situation  plain,  and  who  showctl  the  greatest  * 
enthusiasm  for  the  too-long  neglected  work. 
Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  any  men  of  any  call- 
ing at  any  time  or  in  any  section  of  our  coun- 
try ever  labored  more  wisely  or  more  zealously 
than  the  best  educational  leaders  now  work  in 
the  uj)I;ind  South. 

1  he  spirit  of  the  Conference  was  the  spirit  of 
earnest  men  and  women  who  believe  that  the 
development  of  free  education  in  every  section 
of  the  land  and  for  all  the  people  is  our  first 
duty  to  our  country — far  more  important  than 
politics. 

The  most  important  nec<ls  of  Southern 
public  ctiucation  are  these:  (i)  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  for  the  more  libera]  support  of  the 
school.s  by  taxation,  especially  in  the  rural 
r^ons ;  and  (2)  properly  to  direct  help  that 
may  come  from  any  other  source.  The  earn- 
est educational  workers  there  are  fast  arousing 
public  sentiment.  To  build  it  up  to  a  point 
that  will  compel  higher  school  taxation  is  the 
first  task. 

Tlien  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  men  every- 
where (for  the  {xipular  ignorance  in  the  South 
is  not  a  local  burden  but  a  national  oiw)  to 

ffi\e  aid  to  the  energetic  and  un.selfish  men 
who  have  the  practical  task  in  hand. 

PRACTICAL  SZAMPIBS  OF  SBLP-HELP 

ONE  methiHi  of  practical  help  has  been 
succesialully  illustraleil  m  the  very  county 
in  North  Carolina  in  which  this  Conference 
was  held.  In  the  towns  of  Win.ston  and  Salem 
the  public  schools  have  for  some  time  been 
efficiently  organized  and  managed^  but  in  the 
nd^iboring  runtl  adiool  districts  there  were 


until  recently  inadequate  schoolhottses,  or  no 
houses  at  all.  Pul>lic-s[)irited  men  in  the 
towns  look  one  school  district  after  another, 
made  an  educational  campaign  amonir  the 
country  people,  and  in  a  spirit  of  nei^hbor- 
liness  offered  their  aid.  In  a  school  district 
that  needed  a  schoolhouse  the  townsmen 
would  offer  to  contribute,  say,  S200,  if  the 
residents  of  the  school  district  would  con- 
tribute $300.  The  residents  of  the  school 
district  needed  just  such  inspiration  and  help 
as  this.  The  result  is  that  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  snjall  sum  of  money  and  of  some 
energetic  encouragement,  every  school  db- 
trict  in  the  county  now  has  a  well-built  and 
equipped  schoolhouse,  and  of  course  the  in* 
terest  in  popular  education  has  been  cor- 
respondingly aroused. 

A  similar  principle  has  been  followed  by 
the  management  of  the  Peabody  fund.  Cer- 
tain towns  in  Southern  states  were  selected  as 
beneficiaries.  Out  of  tlie  fund  was  given  a 
certain  sum  of  money  on  condition  that  the 
towns  raise  a  certain  additional  sum  by  local 
taxation  or  by  pri\^te  subscription.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  the  schixil 
systems  of  these  towns  were  completely 
revolutionized.  The  Peabo<ly  agent  then  with- 
drew his  aid  from  them  and  gave  it  in  the 
same  way  to  other  towns. 

Enough  of  this  sort  of  encouragement  to 
self-help  would,  in  a  few  years,  equip  most 
Southern  communities  for  public  school  work 
almost  as  well  as  the  rural  communities  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  disco\cry  of  this 
principle  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  educa- 
tional situation,  and  opens  a  practical  way  for 
the  best  investment  that  perhaps  could  be  made 
in  public  education  anywhere  in  the  world. 

TBB  DrCBBASniOaM>PESATI0N  OP  THE  SAGI8 

AS  rej^ards  the  cduoatinn  of  the  Negroes, 
Southern  sentiment  has  never  interested 
itself  in  their  ^'higher"  education,  but  it  shows 
approval  and  even  enthusia.sni  for  the  common 
school  education,  and  especially  for  the  indus- 
trial education  of  the  blacks.  The  work  done 
by  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Indu.strial  In- 
stitute, for  in.stancc,  meets  the  heartiest 
approval  of  Southern  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  All  the  Southern  states  are  con- 
stantly increa.sing  then'  sehfwil  appropriatinns 
for  both  races,  and  the  recurring  threats  to 
divide  the  school  funds  between  the  races  in 
proportion  to  the  taxes  paid  by  each  has 
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always  failed.    The  whites  and  blacks  share 

the  school  funds  alike. 

But  the  public  schools  are  in  most  regions 
kept  open  for  so  short  a  period,  and  many  of 
them  arc  taught  by  teachers  so  ill  equipped, 
that  the  good  they  do  is  small.  To  the  col- 
ored schools  for  industrial  training  the  white 
})C<iplc  are  giving  their  personal  co-oix-ration 
more  and  more  freely,  as  well  as  state  aid. 
The  Slater  School  for  colored  youth  at 
Winston,  N.  C,  for  instance,  has  received 
financial  help  from  the  foremost  white  resi- 
dents of  the  town,  who  serve  also  on  its 
board  of  trustees.  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton's invitations  to  address  white  audiences  in 
the  South  increase  in  number  and  m  impor- 
tance, as  witness  two  great  gatherings  at 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  and  at  New  Orleans. 

As  years  p;o  by  and  experience  accumulates, 
it  becomes  clearer  that  the  work,  duuc  by 
General  Armstrong  in  creating  Hampton 
Institute  was  work  of  a  revolutionary  kind. 
It  has  claims  to  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  original  and  the  most  useful  institution 
in  the  land  The  iiii]K-tus  that  it  gives  both 
to  public  school  education  and  to  industrial 
education  is  incalculable. 

THE  OGDEN  PARTY 

MOST  of  the  attendants  on  the  Con- 
ference who  went  from  the  states 

north  of  the  Potomac  were  the  guests  on 
the  journey  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  a 
publiC'Spnited  citizen  of  New  York,  who  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Hampton  Institute, 
and  who  has  from  the  beginning  been  the 
President  of  these  Conferences.  The  cause 
of  public  education  Owes  him  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude.  The  party  included  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Harvard  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sities, and  more  than  seventy  earnest  men  and 
women  from  all  the  northern  Atlantic  states 
south  of  Massachusetts,  many  of  them  men 
of  great  distinction.  They  Nnsited  representa- 
tive educational  institutions,  some  for  whites, 
some  for  blacks,  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  They  were  enter- 
tained with  characteristic  hospitality  by  the 
residents  of  Salem  and  Winston,  in  North 
Carolina,  and  were  cordially  received  wherever 
they  stopped.  Personal  association  in  this 
intimate  fashion  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
furthering  a  great  cause  ;  and  for  this  reason 
these  Conferences  have  already  become  events 
of  national  importance. 


A  MOST  HOIfORABLE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

ONE  noteworthy  fact  about  the  growing 
interest  in  good  municipal  government 
is  the  public-spirited  work  that  groups  of  the 
best  men  in  many  cities  do  as  pri\'ate  citizens 
without  pay.  It  is  now  universally  acknowl- 
edged that  in  every  large  city  the  party 
system  of  government  has  broken  down.  In 
other  words,  partisan  city  officials— officials 
elected  as  Republicans  or  as  Democrats  and 
therefore  hampered  by  a  party  machine — 
cannot,  if  they  will,  conduct  the  public  service 
in  a  business-hkc  fashion.  Even  men  in  office 
who  are  not  controlled  by  a  political  machine 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  in  their  adminis- 
tration with  ail  the  needs  of  good  city 
government.  In  other  words,  no  large  city 
can  hope  for  gtKxl  government  without  the 
continuou.s  and  active  help  of  a  group  of 
public-spirited  unpaid  men.  This  is  the  only 
saf^^rd  against  the  evils  that  come  from 
the  indifTcrence  of  the  masses 

Examples  of  this  sort  of  unpaid,  private 
activity  can  be  found  now  in  abnost  all  our 
important  cities — certainly  in  all  where  munic- 
ipal government  is  efficient  or  hopeful.  One 
such  example  is  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  in 
New  York,  whose  purpose  is  to  cut  off  the 
revenue  that  Tammany  receives  from  protect- 
ing vice  of  all  kinds.  They  are  business  men 
who  work  as  quietly  as  possible  ^thout 
"  crusades  "  or  prrifessional  "  reforms  "  or  any 
other  emotional  methods,  and  they  seem  likely 
to  bring  a  revoltition  in  municiixil  government 
in  New  York.  Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwm.  Jr.,  the 
chairman,  and  his  associates,  go  about  their 
task  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  manage 
other  great  business  interests  that  are  en- 
trusted  to  them. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
same  city  is  the  Tenement  House  Comnris- 
sion,  an  unpaid  group  of  men  whose  investi- 
gations have  resulted  in  the  best  laws  ever 
enacted  in  New  York  to  promote  decent 
living  in  the  crowded  areas.  The  city,  as  a 
result  of  their  work,  will  now  have  a  paid  and 
responsible  public  officer  whose  business  it 
will  be  to  see  that  the  tenement  laws  are 
enforced. 

Another  such  example  is  the  Muncipal  As- 
sociation of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  voluntary 
organization  controlled  by  a  Committee  oiE 
Ten,  of  which  Mr  li  A.  Garfield  is  presi- 
dent. It  has  compelled  the  nomination  of 
good  candidates  for  cHy  offices,  although  it 
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puts  forward  no  candidates  of  its  own  ;  it  has 
defeated  ring  candidates ;  it  has  guarded  the 
City  Irom  vicious  legislation  ;  it  has  promoted 
civU  servke  reform ;  it  has  prevented  corrupt 
city  contracts;  and  it  has  become  such  a 
power  that  it  roust  be  reckoned  with  by  both 
the  inefficient  and  the  corrupt. 

Until  the  time  come,  if  it  ever  come,  when 
we  can  depend  on  the  public  spirit  of  all  the 
voters  in  our  cities  to  insure  good  govern- 
ment, private  work  of  this  aort  will  be  neces- 
sary. In  doinp^  it  wisely  men  win  enviable 
reputations — become,  indeed,  in  a  sense,  our 
non-«ffice>holding  rulers  and  servants,  to 
whom  we  owe  gratitude  and  honor. 

m  TAflKi  w  nuM  m  tbe  fmuppms 

AGUINALDO'S  manifesto  is  characteris- 
tically rhetorical  but  it  at  last  comes  to 
the  pant : 

**  Bjr  acknowledging  and  accepting  thesover* 

eignty  of  the  United  States  throughout  the  Phil- 
ippine Archipelago,  as  1  now  do,  and  without 
reservatbn  whatsoever,  I  believe  that  I  am  serv- 
ing thee,  my  betoved  country.   May  happiness 

be  thine  I  ■' 

It  has  been  announced  that  for  some  time 
he  will  be  kept  a  priscmer,  but  under  less  re- 
straint than  hitherto;  and  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  give  the  help  ot  such  inliuence  as  he 
has  to  furthering  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

A  startling  measure  of  the  .severity  of  the 
war  is  given  by  General  Bell's  statement 
(which  is,  of  course,  an  estimate)  that  one- 
nxth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Luzon  have  died  of 
fever  or  in  war  durinf;  the  three  years  since 
the  battle  ot  Manila.  Our  losses  of  troops 
from  sickness  and  in  battle  and  from  ambush 
have  been  more  than  3,500  men. 

The  surrender  ot  insurgent  leaders  of  small 
bands  has  been  reported  almost  every  week  till 
they  have  become  of  little  public  interest  in 
the  United  States,  because  the  war  is  now 
ended,  and  the  even  more  dilTicult  but  iar 
pleasanter  task  fe  ours  to  establish  and  to 
develop  civil  government.  The  important 
question  of  the  banished  friars  and  the  lands 
that  belonged  to  tlwm,  the  building  of  roads, 
the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice — these 
are  the  tasks  that  the  Commission  has  in 
hand.  So  far  as  the  American  fniblic  is  in- 
formed, the  Philippine  Comtnission  is  doing 
its  difficult  duties  with  a  zeal  and  efTi(  icnry 
that  entitle  the  members  of  it  to  the  lastmg 
gratitude  of  the  nation.  The  Commission 


returned  to  Manila  on  May  2  after  a  visit  to 
most  parts  of  the  archipelago,  establishing 

civil  government  wherever  possible. 

THK  VALUE  OF  OUK  PHILIPPINE  EXPEfilENCE 

NOW  that  the  war  is  over  and  we  are 
addressmg  ourselves  to  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  government  in  the  Philippines, 
we  are  beginning  to  see  what  an  opportunity 
unexpectedly  befdl  us  and  into  what  a  valu- 
able ex|)crience  webhuidered.  We  had  never 
before  had  such  a  problem  It  had  not 
seriously  occurred  to  us  that  we  should  ever 
undertake  sudi  a  task,  nor  dwuld  we  have 
sought  it.  But  when  we  foim  i  ourselves 
re^nsible  to  civilization  for  the  future  well- 
bdng  of  a  long-suppressed  people  and  an 
undeveloped  archipelago,  we  went  forward, 
blunderingly  y)Crhaps,  but  courageously  to 
work  the  problem  out.  Indeed  there  was 
never  a  time  when  we  could  have  done  any- 
thing else  but  go  fonvr^rd  V  :th  it. 

But  by  manfully  taking  it  up  we  won  the 
respect  of  all  the  great  Powers,  many  of  whom 
had  regarded  us  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
contempt.  We  have  already  succeeded  in 
bringing  peace,  and  we  shall  soon  bring  an 
orderly  development  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  islands ;  and  both  the  countr)' 
and  the  people  will  now  make  such  progress 
in  decades  as  they  had  not  made  in  centuries 

under  Spanish  rule.  We  hold  them  in  trust 
for  civilization,  and  as  fast  as  they  show  ca- 
pacity for  self-government  we  are  bound  to 
give  it  to  them — bound  by  the  very  nature  pf 
our  institutions  and  by  our  way  of  doing 
things. 

In  the  meantime  our  presence  in  the  Fhilip- 

pines  happened  to  give  us  an  op{X)rtunity 
promptly  to  do  another  good  deed  for  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  our  conduct  in  China  has  given  us 
influence  in  the  world's  diplomacy  that  cen- 
turies of  home-keeping  shirking  of  our  resjxin- 
sibilitics  could  not  have  given.  This  activity 
at  the  Antipodes  has  cost  us  men  and  treasure ; 
unhappil),  many  men  and  much  treasure. 
But  our  willingness  to  give  both  in  the 
discharge  of  our  natural  duties  as  an  important 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  has  brought 
us  respect  and  power. 

And  these  duties  of  a  new  kind  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  world  have  lifted  our  own  horizon 
as  no  event  in  forty  years  hat!  lifted  it  Our 
old-time  wretched  wrangles  over  a  depreciated 
currency,  over  old  sectional  quarrels,  over 
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protection  and  a  revenue  tari£F,  have  been 

forfjotten.  We  woke  up  to  a  sense  of  our 
place  in  the  world,  and  began  to  think  in  larger 
unite. 

Our  strides  townrds  commercial  supremary 
we  should  have  taken  in  time  if  we  had 
bad  no  war  with  Spain ;  but  we  should  prob- 
ably have  taken  them  much  more  slowly  and 
timidly,  for  our  attitude  was  an  apologetic  one 
towards  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  were 
afraid  of  entangling  alliances,  and  we  were 
almost  content  with  our  home  market. 

In  fact^  the  experience  that  the  Philippine 
problem  has  given  us  b  among  the  most  help- 
ful chapters  in  our  whole  national  history. 
We  showed  again  the  character  of  American 
manhood  by  the  conduct  of  our  na\y  and  of 
our  army ;  and  again  we  gave  conclusive 
prrKif,  as  of  old,  that,  when  men  of  English 
stock  set  out  to  do  a  new  task,  hysterical 
criticism  cannot  deter  them.  The  race  has 
found  its  development  by  doing  things.  By 
doing  things  it  has  learned  its  wisdom  and 
built  its  institutions.  Common  sense  ex- 
pressed in  action — that  is  the  American  char- 
acter, as  it  has  been  the  English  character 
behmd  it  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  never  yet 
has  despondency  buttered  a  single  parsnip 
out  of  its  garden. 

XBB  VUIT  OV  VHB  COBAH  OtMUUTXBB 

A COMMITTEE  of  the  Cuban  Constitu- 
tional Convention  made  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  to  confer  with  the  rrcsidcutand 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  find  out  the  tem- 
per of  the  American  people.  The  President 
received  them  cordially,  and  all  the  questions 
that  they  asked  at  Washington  were  frankly 
answered  by  the  proix.r  authorities ;  and  they 
had  opportunity  to  talk  with  representatives 
of  every  shade  of  American  opinion.  They 
conducted  themselves  with  great  dignity  too. 
Most  >>i  tiiem  refrained  from  disclosing  their 
opinions  through  the  newspapers,  but  they 
uniformly  expressed  tbemsdves  as  greatly 
pleased  by  their  \'isit  and  by  their  reception. 
But  General  Portuondo,  who  had  been  opposed 
to  the  Piatt  amendment,  expressed  himself  as 
satisified  with  it  after  his  interview  with 
President  McKinley. 

The.sc  Cuban  gentlemen  were  a.s  heartily 
welcomed  by  American  sentiment  as  by  our 
officials  at  Washington ;  and  the\-  did  u  ell  to 
ccHiie.  The  best  way  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing is  by  such  a  conference  as  they  were  able 


to  have  only  in  the  United  States.  They  got 
the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment— a  point  of  view  that  is  in  every  respect 
friendly  to  Cuba,  but  whidt  m^t  naturally 
be  misunderstood  in  the  rhetorical  atmosphere 
of  Havana. 

There  is  now  less  doubt  tiban  ever  that  the 
?!  t  mendment  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Cubans.  There  is  of  course  some  dissent  in 
Cuba  from  its  terms — there  would  be  some 
dissent  from  the  terms  of  any  proposition — 
but  ever)'  week  since  the  amendment  was 
adopted  by  Congress  substantial  progress 
seems  to  have  been  made  towards  an  amicable 
working  basis  of  agreement. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  our  whole  Cuban 
programme  is  the  economic  part  of  it.  Are 
we  willing  to  make  a  reciprocity  treaty 
whereby  her  products  shall  not  be  tof>  hea\'i!y 
taxed  in  our  market  in  comparison  with  com- 
peting American  products,  and  whereby  her 
tariff  (which  a  United  States  commission  is 
now  drawing  up)  shall  be  favorable  to  such  of 
our  products  as  die  imports? 

An  amusing  turn  is  given  to  the  American 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  sudden  reali- 
zation by  the  anti-Imperialists  that  the  effect 
of  the  Piatt  amendment  will  be  to  discourage 
and  probably  to  prevent  the  annexation  of 
Cuba — ^in  other  words,  that  the  Adminii»- 
tration's  plan  is  a^d  has  always  been  really 
anti-Imperialist.  The  opponents  of  the  Piatt 
amendment  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Annexationists,  who  opfxjsc  Ciiban  independ- 
ence. 

WE&T  BAS  Btnt  ixnni  nr  cbdia 

FROM  sheer  weariness  the  public  is  losing 
its  acute  interest  in  e\ents  in  China. 
Diplomatic  negotiations,  particularly  with  a 
Chinese  court,  are  wearisome  and  full  of 
delay ;  but  even  with  these  checks  on  s()ced, 
the  progress  made  seems  to  be  unpardonably 
slow. 

The  most  important  matter  of  the  n^otm- 

tion.s  has  now  been  reached ;  for  the  i  eprc- 
scntatives  of  the  Powers  Iiave  agreed  upon  an 
indemnity  in  the  enormous  sum  of  about 
$337,000,000.  It  will  probably  require  months 
to  decide  w  hether  China  can  pay  it  and  how 
she  shall  pay  it. 

It  will  soon  be  a  year  since  the  shocking 
assault  was  made  on  the  ministers  at  Pckin  ; 
and  the  final  settlement  of  the  enormously 
complex  difficulties  that  grew  out  of  the 
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Boxer  movement  is  not  yet  in  sight.  The 
Imperial  capital  has  been  luotod  and  dcse- 
cratt'd ;  Eurojxjan  civilization  has  been  dis- 
graced by  its  soldiers'  conduct  and  by 
**  punitive  "  expeditions ;  the  Chinese  court  is 
as  mysterious  and  vafjue  in  its  character  as 
ever ;  the  principal  Chinese  culprits  or  revo- 
lutionists (the  r<^al  family  excepted)  have 
been  put  to  death  ;  the  Empurc  has  not  been 
dismembered,  but  Ru«;sia  has  control  of 
Manchuria;  a  fierce  controversy  about  mis- 
sionary activity  and  character  has  been  waged 
all  over  Christendom  with  no  result  except 
perhaps  the  alwtinp;  of  the  old-time  mission- 
ary zeal ;  and  through  it  all,  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional reports  of  threatened  insurrections 
against  the  throne,  the  /^reat  jelly-hsh  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  lias  existed  very  niueh  as  it 
has  existed  for  centuries — practically  undis- 
turbed even  by  events  that  in  other  nations 
would  change  both  the  outward  form  of 
government  and  the  direction  of  civilization. 

The  main  great  points  for  which  our  Gov- 
ernment contended  from  the  beginning  have 
not  been  lost,  even  if  they  have  not  yet  been 
conclusively  settled — ^the  integrity  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  open  door  for  trade.  The 
United  States  has  decUned  to  put  its  legation 
guard  under  the  command  of  General  von 
Waldersee ;  our  troops  have  not  joined  in  his 
punitive  expeditions,  and.  our  Government 
Savors  a  lower  indemnity  and  easy  terms  of 
{Mtyment. 

THX  SCAlflkAL  OV  THB  mKBDRTY 

THE  fear  is  that  a  scandal  will  be  de- 
veloped about  the  Chinese  indemnity 
parallel  to  the  scandal  of  the  military  misde- 
meanor of  some  of  the  European  troops. 

The  total  sum  projiosed  to  be  exactetl  from 
China  is  $337,000,000.  The  influence  of  our 
Government  has  been  used  to  reduce  it.  But 
the  influence  of  Germany  and  France  is  to 
increase  the  amount  by  compelling  China  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  "punitive"  expeditions. 
All  the  Powers  indeed  except  the  United 
States,  England  and  Ja|xin,  present  claims  f<ir 
the  cost  of  their  forces  in  Pekin  since  the 
legations  were  relieved,  and  they  do  not  pro- 
pose to  make  deductions  from  their  demands 
for  the  !fi*>t  that  has  been  taken. 

As  at  every  preceding  stage  of  the  trouble, 
our  State  Department  has  been  considerate 
and  just.  VVc  have  proposed  not  only  to  re- 
duce the  sum  demanded  to  a  minimum  and 


to  give  China  a  long  time  to  pay  it,  but  that 
the  indemnity  should  be  apportioned  according 
to  the  part  taken  by  each  nation  in  the  relief 
of  the  ministers  in  Pekm.  Our  government 
has  favored  also  the  wisest  propo^  of  all — 
that  the  extension  of  the  area  of  trade  should 
be  received  instead  of  a  part  of  the  money 
payment  of  indemnity.  This  makes  directly 
for  the  good  of  China  as  well  as  of  all  the 
Powers. 

A  VtA»  fitAILT  TO  OPEV  THX  BMPIBB 

JUST  as  this  record  is  closing,  the  informa- 
tion is  published  tliat  the  Powers  have 
been  asked  to  agree  to  an  arrangement  lor 
opening  all  China  to  trade.  The  formal  propo- 
sition is  said  to  ha\c  come  from  the  Chinese 
Government,  but  it  is  the  princij^le  that  the 

United  States  has  contended  for  from  the  be- 
^jinninp:.  Before  the  attack  on  the  le^^ations 
at  Pckin,  it  will  be  recalled,  our  Government 
secured  an  agreement  from  the  principal 
Powers  to  maintain  the  ojx'n  d<Kir, 

Hitherto  only  a  small  part  of  Chinese  ter- 
ritory has  been  oix-n  to  foreign  trade  at  all ; 
and  the  outside  world  has  hardly  touched  the 
fringes  of  tlie  Empire.  The  vast  mass  of  the 
population  has  never  been  reached  by  foreign 
wares  nor  by  the  influence  of  outside  civiliza- 
tion. If  the  European  Powers  will  acce])t  the 
opcnin;,'  of  the  wliolc  empire  at  once,  instead 
of  art  oppressive  indemnity,  the  birth  <4  a 
modem  China  and  of  a  new  era  in  commerce 
will  bep^in ;  and  the  misguided  zeal  of  the 
Chinese  revolutionists  who  thought  forever  to 
exclude  foreigners  will  have  brought  about  a 
better  result  for  China  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  than  statesmanship  could  have  pkmned. 

THE  tnnTED  STATES  THROUGH  EUROPEAW  EYES 

THE  activity  of  American  buyers  of 
London  railway  franchises  and  of  Eng- 
lish steamships,  and  the  ccmtinued  American 
subscriptions  to  I"uro|-K^an  p^ovcrnment  loan^. 
have  again  provoked  discussion  ot  a  Euroi>ean 
trade  alliance  against  the  United  States. 
That  so  sensible  a  journal  as  the  London 
Spectator  should  treat  the  subject  seriously, 
rather  humorously  shows  the  feeling  of  panic 
that  American  audacity  has  produced  in  the 
foreign  mind.  The  Spectator  declares  that 
such  an  alliance  t>f  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  the  United  States  may  become  neces- 
.sary  for  three  reasons,  (r)  the  great  wealth 
and  energy  of  the  Americans,  (2)  the  fact 
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that  the  Unued  States  is  sadiy  in  the  way  in 
Asia,  and  (3)  the  American  attitude  in  South 
America. 

We  have  taken  the  Philippines,  but  we 
object,  the  Spectator  TCCOaad»  us,  *'to  any  but 
nati\e  powers  in  control  of  the  richest  coun- 
tries of  Asia."  This  remark  is  interesting 
bc'cauiic  it  shows  such  a  gross  misapprehen- 
sion in  so  intt  lli<;cnt  a  quarter  of  the  Ameri- 
can purpose  in  the  Philippines — as  if  we  had 
deliberately  taken  the  archipelago,  and  as  if 
our  only  interest  there  was  a  commercial  in- 
terest. "The  United  States,"  said  President 
McKinlcy  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  his 
journey,  "  has  never  acquired  a  foot  of  terri- 
tory that  has  not  been  forever  dedicated  to 
liberty."  To  buiU!  tip  self-f^overnment  in  the 
Philippines  is  our  motive — a  motive  apixirently 
Utterly  incomprdiensible  to  the  European 
mind 

And  again,  it  is  not  true  that  the  United 
States  will  *'  neither  take  South  America  nor 

let  anybody  else."  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
should  ever  "take"  South  America;  and  in  a 
sense  it  is  true  that  we  turbid  anybo<ly  else  to 
"take"  it.  But  the  Spectator  utterly  misses 
the  American  motive  and  jxiint  of  view.  It 
is  amazing  that  the  simple  original  meaning  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine— that  none  but  free 
government  is  desirable  on  this  continent — is 
yet  incomprehensible.  Our  willingness  to  free 
Cuba  without  wishing  to  **  take "  it  is  yet  a 
strange  and  incredible  thing  to  the  European 
mind. 

m  BHttwma  cost  ov  thi  boia  wis 

THE  South  African  war  is  yet  the  wor.st 
task  that  any  European  nation  has  in 
hand ;  and  the  day  of  financial  reckoning  is 
come  in  England.  Tlu-  l)u<l^c-t  prf.si-nti.-d  to 
Parliament  .shows  a  (k-fieit  which  t cciuirc-d  the 
borrowing  of  ;&3oo,ooo,ooo,  Tlic  war  has 
already  cost  $755,000,000,  and  the  total  loss 
of  men  is  nearly  1 7,000,  about  half  of  Whom 
have  died  of  disease. 

Worse  even  than  the  enormous  cost  (as  a 
large  body  of  English  opinion  regards  it)  is  the 
necessity  of  modifying  the  English  fi.scal  .sys- 
tcni.  Not  only  mu.st  duties  be  laid  on 
sugar,  mobsses  and  glucose,  but  the  income 
tax  must  he  raised  from  one  shillinj:^  to  one 
shilling  two|x;nce  on  the  pound  sterling,  and 
an  export  duty  of  a  shilling  a  ton  be  levied 
on  coal. 

The  fiercest  controversy  has  been  provoked 


about  this  export  duty.  Export  duties  are 
no  longer  a  part  of  the  methods  accepted 

by  economists  as  an  advantageous  {)Ian  of 
raising  revenue,  and  this  proposal  brings  a 
new  principle  into  modem  English  taxation. 
The  government  refused  resolutely  to  propose 
a  protective  tariff  on  anything,  preferring  to 
depart  from  accepted  principles,  in  this  emer- 
gency, only  by  this  export  tax.  The  increase 
of  the  income  tax  Inings  it  almost  to  six  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  every  man  whose  in- 
come is  more  than  $3,000  a  year  must  pay  a 
ta.\  on  it  of  $150.  A  smaller  tax  is  imposed 
on  incomes  between  3R800  and  $3,000. 

The  Boers  are  divided  into  small  bands,  and 
the  British  forces  are  of  course  simUarly 
divided.  It  is  not  or^^anized  warfare  but 
guerrilla  work,  at  which  the  boers  have  the 
advantage  as  long  as  they  can  afford  to  keep 
it  up.  ExjTectation  is  expressed  almost  every 
week  that  terms  of  peace  will  be  arranged. 
But  week  by  week  the  long-dntwn-out  contest 
goes  on.  The  Boers  can  never  win  against 
British  resources,  Briti.sh  pride,  and  British 
tenacity  ;  but  it  looks  as  if  it  would  take  fur- 
ever  and  a  day  to  convince  them  of  it ;  and 
it  has  ah  eady  made  an  enormous  drain  Onthe 
resources  of  the  government. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  YANKSES  m  NEW  ENGLAND 

YANKEES  are  slowly  disappearing  from 
Connecticut.  Their  birth-rate  and  their 
death-rate  balance  each  other,  but  many  are 
going  awny  rtnfl  the  birth-rate  among  the 
immigrants  to  the  state  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
thdr  death-rate.  The  proportion  of  the 
natives  to  the  whole  population,  is,  therefore, 
appreciably  diminishing. 

In  the  state's  vital  statistics  for  1899,  which 
have  just  been  publi.shed,  it  is  shr>wn  that  of 
20,855  I'i'  ^hs  in  the  state,  forts -five  ]>cr  cent, 
were  legi.stcrcd  as  of  l>oth  parents  lorcign- 
bom,  and  only  thirty-nine  per  cent,  oi  native 
parents.  The  rcgi.<;tcrcd  mortality  was  14,381, 
of  whom  more  tliait  10,000  were  natives.  In 
forty-one  country  towns  the  native  ^ths 
actually  exceeded  the  births.  These  figures 
show  that  the  young  |>eoplc  have  struck  out 
into  new  regions,  leaving  the  old  folks  behind 
them.  The  vital  stati.stics  of  Ma.ssachusctts 
for  iRoO  show  a  similar  ti.-ndeiicy.  The 
native  deaths  are  more  numerous  than  the 
births,  and  the  births  among  the  fordgn 
population  are  much  in  CKCe.ss  of  the  tlcaths. 
This  change  is  not  yet  overwhelming,  but 
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it  shows  a  somewhat  startling  tendency.  Yet 
it  is  a  tendency  that  may  easily  be  ejogger- 
sted  as  the  number  of  abandoned  New  Eng- 
land   farms   has   been   exairj^erated.  Since 
New  England  is  accurate  m  keeping  statistics, 
we  know  better  wlnt  is  going  on  there  than 
anywhere  else,  and  accwacy  aometimes  has 
its  penalties. 

A  MBASOBB     THE  mumuaox 

IN  these  times  f)f  more  r>r  less  vnld  guesses 
at  real  values,  the  kxin  offered  by  the 
British  government  gives  a  stable  and  true 
measure  (4  the  rate  of  interest  in  an  al^s  - 
lately  safe  investment.  The  gu\-emiucot's 
offer  is  of  >  300,000,000  in  bonds  at  ninety- 
four  and  one-half,  bearing  two  and  three- 
<;\K'.rtcrs  per  cent,  for  two  years,  and  two  and 
ouc-half  ix:r  cent,  thereafter.  British  K)uds 
have  for  a  long  time  sold  at  a  rate  which  gives 
the  investor  a  smaller  return  th  in  this ;  but 
the  part  of  this  kmi  that  has  been  plac^  was 
over-subscribed  many  times.  There  were 
eager  buyers  on  both  siiles  the  Atlantic. 
United  States  bontls  at  their  |>resent  price, 
also  yield  a  smaller  return  than  these.  In 
otlier  words,  given  absolute  security  and  a 
renstniably  k>ng  investment,  money  can  he 
liad  lor  two  per  cent,  in  any  calculable 
qiuintities. 

Tuii  uustsbihq  out  of  the  voluittssrs 

No  volunteer  soldiers  will  be  left  in  the 
.service  of  the  Unitetl  States  after 
the  end  of  June,  for  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Army  Keor<;anization  Act  they  are  all  then  to 
be  mustered  out.  Regiments  of  r^^lars  will 
take  their  places  in  the  Philippines  and  else- 
where. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain 

the  volunteeis  have  playerl  an  important  and 
clhcicnt  jxirt  in  tnir  military  service;  and 
thc>'  haw  prtn-etl  ag.un,  as  was  proved  in  the 
sixties,  that  after  training  and  seasoning,  a 
volunteer  anuy  of  the  United  States  is  as 
fornuilal)le  a  loree  as  was  ever  organized. 

There  luu  e  been  in  the  service,  sittCe  the 
Si^unsh  war  he';.(n.  about  22^.000  officers  and 
men  in  the  slalc  volunteers, and  about  35,000 
in  the  nntioiud  regiments,  malting  a  total  of 
abovit  .'(H\ixx).  The  national  regiments,  that 
is,  rcgimcni.H  recruited  from  the  whole 
country  instczid  <if  from  limited  localities,  took 
the  i)lacc  of  the  state  volunteers,  just  as  the 
regulars  are  now  talcing  their  place.  Thus 


the  personnel  of  the  army  constantly  chanj^ed. 
As  Umg  as  the  campaigning  was  active,  fresh 
men  were  kept  at  the  front ;  the  army  was 
always  young  and  strong. 

Se\-eral  regiments  made  enviable  names  for 
themsdves  in  the  early  part  dt  the  Fhilippiiie 
cani;aii;n.  No  regiment  has  been  so  idolized 
as  the  20th  Kansas,  or  the  loth  Penn- 
syKania,  when  those  two  were  in  service. 
Those  regiments  deserve  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  opportunities  they  had  '<f  displaying 
their  qualities.  1  hey  are  not  praised  above 
die  others,  but  rather  regarded  as  having  had 
sfx'cial  pMKl  luck.  Tlie  country  remembers 
their  services,  as  it  does  the  services  of  their 
fellow  r^ments,  with  gratitude.  Out  of  the 
volunteer  service  have  come  not  only  famous 
regiments,  but  many  oflficers  of  note  also, 
1- unston  among  them,  and  the  ex-Confeder- 
ates, \\  heeler  and  Lee. 

When  the  last  volunteer  has  been  mustered 
out,  the  army  officials  can  put  the  reorganized 
army  into  sinpe.  It  is  proposed  to  station 
about  40,000  men  in  the  Philippines,  30,000 
in  this  countn^  $,000  in  Cuba  and  1,000  in 
Porto  Rico.  TliMe  76,000  men  win  consti- 
tute our  standing  army,  for  the  present  at 
lea.st. 

As  one  picks  up  the  roster  of  the  volun- 
teers and  looks  over  the  list  of  the  regiments, 
whether  they  bear  the  names  of  States  or 
were  called  simply  this  or  that  number  of  infan- 
try, one  must  feel  elated  at  living  m  a  country 
of  which  any  single  section  can  alone  produce 
thousands  of  loyal  and  patriotic  men  eager  to 
defend  it  and  to  uphold  its  principles. 

TH£  INCRSASE  OF  Ifi£  BfiiXISH  AND  THE 
OIGUASB  W  TBS  FBIHCH  POPOLATIinf 

THE  recent  British  census  shows  the 
vitality  of  the  I"aii.;]i.sh  race  by  a  satis- 
factory if  not  large  increase  of  population. 
London  itself  ^ows  only  a  moderate  in- 
crease—  308.000  since  1R91 — because  there 
has  been  during  the  decade  a  decided  move- 
ment to  the  suburbs,  many  of  which  have 
grown  rapidly.  Of  cour.sc,  there  is  no  parallel 
to  the  rapid  groulh  ^)f  some  of  our  cities,  but 
Liverpool  has  grown  56,000;  Leeds,  6 1, 000  ; 
Birmingham,  44,000,  and  Manchester,  38,000. 
The  ixipulation  of  I.onilon  is  4,536,034,  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  308,000. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  jxipulation  durinq;  the  last  five 
years.   The  live  years  from  1891  to  1896 
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showed  a  small  increase — 174,000 ;  but  duriqg 
the  last  five  yean  the  iMpiUation  1ms  fallen  off 
by  12,000. 

BDUCATimr  OH  ISE  GROUND 

IF  one  had  to  say  what  is  the  dullest  subject 
in  print,  but  the  most  important  in  prac- 
tical life,  one  would  not  go  far  wrong  by  say* 
ing  Good  Roads.  Men  ought  to  celebrate 
our  prosperous  era,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  by  building  them ;  for  a  good  road 
is  not  only  the  best  investment  that  any 
community  can  make,  but  the  best  evidence 
of  enlightened  public  spirit,  the  best  monu- 
ment that  any  generation  can  rear  to  itself, 
and  the  best  bequest  to  its  successor. 

A  somewhat  novel  and  certainly  useful 
method  of  arousing  the  people  to  action  is  the 
very  practical  mcth<xl  now  tried  along  the  line 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  A  train 
with  expert  road-builders,  the  best  road-build- 
ing machinery  and  laborers,  was  equipped  at 
New  Orleans.  It  stops  at  places  where  gootl 
roads  are  needed,  and  the  men  set  to  work 
and  build  a  piece  of  good  road,  as  an  object 

lcs.son  for  the  people.  They  explain  methods, 
the  cost,  and  the  value,  and  the  pieces  of  road 
that  they  have  built  remain  as  examples  and 
an  incentive  to  the  community. 

This  educational  enterprise  is  the  joint 
work  of  the  railroad  company,  the  National 
Good  Roads  Association,  manufacturers  of 
road-building  machinery,  and  nf  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  National  Government. 
Wherever  the  party  stops,  local  committees 
volunteer  the  use  of  teams  and  of  additional 
laborers,  and  a  public  meeting  is  held. 

It  would  be  hard  to  make  a  plan  that 
would  show  more  common  sense  or  more 
hel|)ful  and  far-sighted  ;;i)od  judgment  than 
this.  It  is,  in  fact,  common  sense  expressed 
in  well-directed  action,  and  these  are  all  the 
qualities  that  are  required  to  make  a  new 
earth  and  an  improved  race  of  men  to  live 
upon  it. 

AN  EXERCISE  IN  SELF-ABASEMENT 

THE  making  of  lists  of  the  hundred  best 
authors  has  long  been  an  industry  of 
the  editors  of  the  professional  literary  journal 
It  is  an  industry  that  makes  men  who  read 
good  books  sad— sad  with  wonder  whether 
the  youngest  generation  that  has  reached 
manhood  reads  half  ot  them.  If  the  truth 
Could  be  found  out  it  would  be  the  most  in- 


terestmg  piece  of  literary  uews  that  has  been 

published  for  many  a  day. 

One  of  the  latest  of  such  lists  (and  as  good 
a  one  as  any)  has  been  given  out  by  Mr. 
Foster,  the  librarian  of  the  Ptwndence  Public 
Library.  They  are  the  writers  a  part  at  least 
of  whose  books  arc  placed  in  the  room  in  the 
library  that  Is  set  apart  for  *'  the  literature  of 
power."  An  interesting  e.xercisc  in  self- 
abasement  can  be  got  by  going  over  such  a 
list  and  counting  the  autliors  whose  chief 
writings  you  have  never  read. 


Addiion, 

.^.schyliu, 

A  Mopi*, 
AntoniDtttOfarau  A 

relius). 
AnhUn  NiglMt, 
Ariosto. 
Arislophjnci, 
Ariuiiilc, 
Arnold  (Matthew), 
liacon, 
Bible.  The, 
Boswcll, 

Rrnwning  (.Mn  ), 
Browning  (Kobcrt), 
Bunyao, 

Bur  lie, 

Hum», 

Hyron. 

CxMr. 

Caldenm, 

Camneni, 

Carlyle. 

Cervanlc». 

Chanaon  de  Roland, 

Chaucer, 

Cicero, 

Coleridce. 

ConieilTe, 

Mantc, 

De  Koe, 

DrmuJthcnci, 

De  Quincy, 

Diclicns, 


Drydcn, 
I>umas, 
Eliot  (Gcorie), 


EpicKMa, 

Erawnus, 

Euripides, 

Federalist,  Th«, 

Fielding, 

Frankim, 

Froiiuit, 

Giblioo, 

Goethe, 

Goldsmith, 

Oray, 

Hawihomc, 


Milton, 
Moli^rc, 
MoDCiinit, 
Mote. 

Nibelunccnlitd,  The, 

Ovid, 

Petrarch. 

Plato. 

Plutarch. 

Polo  (Mjrco), 

Pope. 

Kacine, 

Ranuyana,  Tlw, 
Sapphu, 
Sdiaier, 
SeoM, 

Slaknpeare, 


Hugo, 

iohiMaa, 
onson, 

Jiinitu. 

K.:<::. 

1.J  I- on  u  inc. 
Landor, 

LcSm. 


Lowell. 

MacauUy, 
Machiavclli, 
Mahabhatata,  The, 
Maloty. 


SidMjr. 
SophMN, 
Spectaur,  Ika^ 
Spcnier, 

Swift, 

Tacitus. 

TaMO, 

Tennyson, 

Thackeray, 

Theocritu«, 

Thucydides, 

Vireil. 

Willrin. 

\V..riUvii.tth, 

Xetujphun. 


And  such  a  list  always  raises  the  question 
whether  the  educated  youth  of  the  United 
States  will  ever  again  feel  it  a  duty  to  read 
such  a  list  of  authors  (and  to  read  them  all) 
as  a  matter  of  power  and  culture,  and  whether 
any  larger  number  of  American  men  and 
women  do  habitually  read  them. 

A  LITTLS  ACASmC  IMCIDMIT 

THE  larger  purpose  of  a  univennty  train- 
ing,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  is  to 
give  men  balance  and  breadth  of  judgment. 
An  incidental  purpose  is  to  train  the  critical 

faculties.  It  seems  inevitable  in  most  schemes 
of  academic  work  that  the  incidental  purpose— 
the  cultivation  of  the  critical  faculties — should 
m  some  men  swallow  up  the  larger  purpose. 

Here  lies  the  problem  of  higher  education  in 
a  democracy — so  to  train  men  that  they  will 
not  regard  mere  intellectual  prejudice  as  a 

high  intellectual  quality. 

An  adtnirahle  illustration  of  mistaking  prig- 
gishness  lor  good  judgment  is  the  objection  that 
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lias  been  made  to  the  conferring  of  an  honorary 
degree  by  Harvard  University  on  President 
McKinlcy.  To  argue  against  Mr.  McKinley's 
eligibility  to  the  "goodly  fellowship  of  scholars" 
is  easy  and  yet  not  convincing  Elasy  and  not 
convincing,  too,  is  it  to  argue  for  it.  Witness 
the  tortuous  way  whereby  Senator  Hoar 
worked  to  his  103^  conclusion.  It  is  a  mis- 
jiidf^metit  to  argue  it  at  all.  Any  man  who 
knows  the  history  of  Harvard's  honorary 
degrees  and  knows  also  American  history  for 
the  last  five  years  and  who  thinks  such  an  act 
inappropriate  has  profited  little  by  his  privi- 
leges of  American  citizenship.  Such  a  man's 
view  of  Harvard  University  would,  if  carried 
to  its  logical  extreme,  make  the  University  a 
nunnery  for  "  Miss  Nancies."  Instead^  it  per- 
sists in  being  a  great  American  institution  of 
which  the  Republic  is  prouder  perhaps  than  of 
any  other  institution  of  any  sort  within  its 
borders ;  for  it  has  balance,  and  breadth,  and 
tolerance  even  of  its  narrowest  sons  whose 
advice  it  is  too  wise  to  take. 

THE  SOCIAL  SANITY  THAT  BEGIHg  IH  JQIIB 

SATURDAY  half -holidays  in  summer  are 
now  practically  universally  observed  in 
many  trades  and  industries,  and  they  send  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jx-opk-  outdoors.  Tt 
has  brought  a  great  social  change  of  almost 
incalculable  consequence  to  the  indoor  work- 
ing classes.  But  it  is  a  change  that  has  so 
quietly  and  gradually  taken  place  that  it  is 
now  hard  to  recall  the  lime — tmly  a  tew 
years  ago— when  the  half-holiday  was  almost 
unknown. 

The  ctiange  has  had  an  almost  revolutionary 
effect  on  the  popular  appreciation  of  outdoor 
life;  and  the  popular  appreciation  of  outdoor 
life  may,  without  much  risk  of  e.vaggeration, 
be  called  the  most  noteworthy  development  ot 
popular  taste  and  health  and  social  sanity  that 
this  generation  has  witnes.'^cd.  It  is  pre- 
ventive social  treatment  of  the  highest  value. 
It  was  the  fashion  not  many  years  ago  to  dis- 
cuss the  danger  of  the  permanent  nervous 
breakdown  of  Americans.  It  is  the  fashion 
now  to  study  nature  outdoors.  Bird-books, 
flower-books,  animal-books,  the  camera,  walk- 
ing<lubs,  bicycle-clubs  of  course — these  have 
come  into  their  present  popularity  in  very 
Urge  measure  because  of  the  Saturday  half- 
lioliilay.  And  the  .sane  recreation  idea  li.is 
grown  beyond  a  hall-holiday.  1  he  granting 
of  a  lialf-day  to  employees  has  suggested  to 


many  employers  themselves  the  advantage  of 

taking:  a  full  day  ff^r  ^rolf.  We  seem  likely  to 
escape  the  danger  of  working  ourselves  to 
death,  and  that,  too,  without  doing  any  less 
work,  or  doing  it  less  well. 

No  social  philosopher  can  consider  the  in- 
creasing love  of  country  hie  by  all  classes  of 
people  without  a  thrill  at  the  sociological  re- 
sults— saner  living,  more  robust  physical 
characteristics,  a  growing  love  of  nature, 
more  wholesome  sports,  the  beautiiication  of 
the  earth,  better  agriculture — all  the  things 
that  are  the  antitheses  of  upholstery,  con- 
sumption, obesity,  bad  temper,  nervous  pros- 
tration, and  a  despondent  theology.  The 
quantity  of  land  that  is  every  year  brought 
into  use  as  gardens  or  parks  is  a  wide-stretch- 
ing evidence  of  the  artistic  development  of 
the  people;  for  the  art  of  the  American 
people  is  the  landscape  gardener's  art,  how- 
ever crude  its  general  development  may  yet 
be.  The  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  have 
the  mtxst  beautiful  continent  that  man  ever 
lived  un. 

THE  BURNING  Oi'  JACKSONVILLE. 

THE  disastrous  fire  in  Jackstmville,  Fla., 
which  practically  destroyed  the  town, 
gave  another  occasion  to  prove  the  readiness 
with  which  the  generosity  of  the  people  in 
every  part  of  the  country  goes  mstantly  to  the 
victims  of  misfortune.  It  ])ro\ed  also  that 
every  town  built  of  easily  combustible  material 
is  doomed,  sooner  or  later.  Good  fortune 
may  give  some  such  towns  a  long  lease  of  life^ 
but  they  are  sure  to  {XTish.  Civilisation  re- 
quires better  building — buildings  of  less  dan- 
gerous material — in  the  '  future.  In  a  few 
decades  a  new  Jacksonville,  constructed  more 
scientifically  than  the  old  town  was,  will  have 
saved  in  insurance  charges  and  in  the  results 
of  the  increased  activity  which  security  gives, 
more  than  the  city  that  has  been  destroyed 
was  worth. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ANTI-tHPERIALISTS 

WHAT  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Anti- 
Imperialist  party?  The  concrete  re- 
sults of  its  activity  are  the  encouragement 
of  the  insurgents  in  the  Philippines,  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  the 
nursing  of  opposition  to  the  United  States  in 
Cuba.  It  is  a  Tart)  nf  Dire  Predictions, 
none  of  which  has  come  true.  It  declared 
that  we  could  never  put  down  the  insurrec- 
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tion  in  the  FhtKppuMS ;  but  Aguinaldo  is  now 

advisinfT  peace  and  the  wnr  is  ended,  and  civil 
government  is  superseding  military  rule.  It 
predicted  that  we  would  grab  land  in  China, 
hut  the  influence  of  the  United  States  has 
been  the  one  continuous  and  the  most  con- 
servative force  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  It  jiredictcd  the  violation 
of  our  faith  with  Cuba,  but  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment ii>  the  safeguard  against  annexation.  It 
predicted  the  downfall  of  our  liberties  and  the 
rise  of  militarism  ;  but  the  army  has  been  re- 
duced and  no  man  can  say  specifically  wherein 
American  liberty  has  been  abridged. 

The  real  harm  that  such  an  emotional  party 
does  is  to  hinder  the  growth  of  an  effective 
party  of  the  opposition.  Men  cannot  gather 
about  a  programme  of  wholesale  denun* 
datioo. 

THIS  SmOBB'S  FOLAE  ESWDlTimiS 

IF  the  mere  number  of  searchers  for  it 
counts  for  anything  the  North  Pole 
will  be  discovered  this  summer.  Peary  and 
Sverdnip  have  been  in  the  Polar  regions  for 
three  consecutive  seasons  and  will  continue 
their  work  tor  another.  Then  a  determined 
effort  will  be  made  by  Evelyn  Baldwin  of  the 
Baldwin-Ziegler  exix^ditinn ;  a  party  of  Rus- 
sians will  try  to  crush  their  vio.y  through  the 
ice ;  Walter  Wellman  may  lead  an  expedition ; 
and  Herr  Anschutz-Kampfe,  of  Munich,  may 
try  ti)  make  liis  w^y  underwater.  This  burst 
ot  energy  is  paralleled  by  a  somewhat  similar 
one  in  regard  to  the  South  Pole.  Both  the 
English  and  Germans  will  send  ships  and 
scientific  parties  into  the  Antarctic  rc^ons ; 
and  the  Swedes  may  too ;  but  this  is  uncertain, 
since  their  exix-dition  like  the  Sc<5tti.sh  one 
and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  will  probably 
be  postponed  tmtil  1902. 

So  far  as  the  North  Pole  is  concerned  the 
methods  that  are  being  used  in  the  effort  to 
reach  it  grow  more  and  more  interesting. 
Andree's  attempt  in  a  balloon  was  the  most 
novel  method  but  the  project  of  Herr 
Anschutz-lCampfc  threatens  to  out-do  it.  He 
has  invented  a  submarine  boat  with  a  speed  of 
three  miles  an  hour  under  water,  which  can 
remain  submerged  for  fifteen  hours.  He  pnv 
p«jses  to  sink  beneath  the  .surface  of  the  ice, 
proceed  until  he  reaches  an  opening  where  he 
will  rise,  renew  his  air  supply  and  then  proceed 
as  before.  If  he  does  not  find  an  opening  he 
will  return  to  the  last  one.   Baldwin's  €xpe>- 


dition  is  promising.  His  methods  have  all 
been  tested  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
pressed foods :  soups,  fruits,  meats,  grains  anci 
the  like  which  he  will  take  with  him.  Food 
in  small  bulk  will  mean  less  labor  for  the  dogs. 
There  will  be  four  hundred  of  these — an  extra- 
ordinary number,  twelve  times  more  than  Dr. 
Nansen  took.  The  Russian  boat  can  force 
its  way  through  ice  not  more  than  fourteen 
feet  thick  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  an  hour. 

Each  expedition  that  is  made  brings  the 
North  Pole  nearer.  Nansen  beat  all  former 
records,  and  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  beat  his ;  so 
one  is  filled  with  hope  for  what  may  be  dcme  in 
the  future.  Every  feasible  scheme  of  reaching 
this  particular  end  of  the  earth  is  tried  almost 
as  soon  as  it  is  proposed,  and  one  cannot  but 
believe  that  tlie  successiful  plan  will  some  day 
be  discovered.  That  the  interest  in  the  Arc- 
tic regions  is  widespread  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  countries  from  which  expeditions 
are  sent.  The  desire  to  have  the  national 
flag  fly  first  in  these  mysterious  regions  is 
intense.  With  two  American  expeditions  on 
the  scene  this  summer  the  chances  for  our 
flag  are  unusually  goo<l. 

The  expeditions  to  the  South  Pole  are 
rather  more  sdentific  than  exploratory.  They 
seem  to  be  more  intent  on  flora  and  fauna 
than  on  the  pole  itself,  but  they  are  neverthe- 
less of  great  importance.  Th^  will  help 
to  lead  the  way  for  eiqploration  pure  and 
simple. 

SOME  DBATBS  OF  TBK  UNITB 

AMONG  the  men  who  died  during  the 
month  were  Professor  Henry  A.  Row- 
land, the  physicist,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, who  was  one  of  the  \xr}'  foremo.st 
scientific  men  of  this  generation ;  General  A. 
C.  McClurg,  the  Chicago  publisher  and  book- 
seller; and  Ge  1 L  (  1  Cannon  the  Mormon 
"A]x-)Ktle";  in  En^^land  the  Right  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  the  author 
of  that  monument  of  exhaustive  research, 
"The  Constitutional  History  of  En<;laiul"; 
and  George  Murray  Smith,  the  publisher  of 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

THE  PAN-AUERICAU  EXPOSITION 

ON  May  i,  the  Fui-American  Exposition 
at  Buffalo  was  opened  to  the  public 

and  during  the  six  months  following  it  will 
serve  its  purpose  as  an  educational  force  and 
do  a  service  different  from  the  great  furs  at 
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Philadelphia  and  Chicaf^o,  but  Comparable  to 
them,  it  is  held  at  the  most  fortunate  time 
possible — a  summer  of  great  prosperity,  when 
one  of  the  uppcrmnst  thout^dits  in  the  com- 
mercial world  is  the  development  of  trade 
with  Central  and  Soath  America. 

For  a  long  time  our  practical  interests  in 
the  people  of  these  countries  and  in  their 
trade  has  gradually  been  increasing,  but  wc 
have  till  recently  been  too  much  a  home- 
keeping  people  even  to  do  our  full  duty 
towards  the  development  ot  closer  relations 
with  them.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  a  rapid 
increase  of  our  interests  there — ^for  mutual 
profit  and  benefit. 

While  the  bringing  of  all  parts  of  our  con- 
tinent into  closer  relations  is  the  main  purpose 
of  the  exposition,  it  is  not  the  only  purpose. 
As  a  spectacle  of  great  beauty  and  of  striking 
and  novel  architectural  effects,  especially  in 
color,  it  will  attract  and  instruct  the  whole 


people.  Very  noteworthy  and  beautiful  effects 
have  been  produced  by  the  landscape  archi- 
tects, appropriately  celebratmg  and  exem- 
jilifying  the  steady  advance  of  their  art. 
The  noteworthy  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  the  practical  applications  oi  science, 
especially  in  electricity,  since  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  are  strikinj^ly  exhibited, 
thanks  to  the  great  ]>)\ver  of  Niagara.  The 
managers  and  the  builders  have  made  a  really 
great  fair,  and  it  has  perhaps  been  more  ex- 
tensively and  attractively  made  known  than 
any  similar  enterprise  ever  was.  There  will 
be  f,rrcat  crowds  to  see  it,  and  they  will  be 
repaid  for  their  outlay  of  time  and  money. 

A  large  part  of  the  August  number  of  this 
magazine  will  be  given  to  a  description  and  an 
interpretation  of  the  Fair  (with  many  illus- 
iratiuns  from  photographs  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose only) ;  for  it  falls  directly  in  line  with  one 
of  the  cbi^  aims  of  The  World's  Work. 
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THE  CORRESFONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE AT  CORNKIX  UNIVERSITY  — ITS  METHODS 

AM)  SOME  OF  THE  INTERESTING  RESULTS  — 
LETTERS  FROM  FARMERS  WHO  TAKE  THE  COURSE 

BY 

^  '     JOHN  CRAIG 

MwrnMii  or  UMivnmT*  nTBHUON  tmohiio  tm  anmrniA  wmniiiiTT 


FARM  life  is  .said  to  be  monotonous, 
and  the  oft-repcated  statistics  gi\nng 
the  percentage  of  insane  farmers  and 
fanners'  wives  are  quoted  in  support.  Why 
is  it  monotonous?  Because  in  many  cases 
the  eyes  of  the  worker  are  not  open  to 
objects  teeming  with  interest  which  surround 
him  on  every  side.  He  sees  in  the  fruit  tree 
only  so  many  bushels  of  fruit,  in  the  wheat 
field  sacks  of  grain,  and  in  the  com  field  tons 
of  sihif^'C  for  his  milch  cows,  or  bushels  of 
corn  to  be  iransformeii  into  jwrk.  Should  he 
not  think  of  the  wcwideiful  chemistry  of 
nature  which  captures  the  raw  materials  of 
the  soil  and  elusive  elements  of  the  air,  and 
changes  them  into  apples,  wheat  and  com, 
and  again  into  bacon,  beef  and  butter?  How 
is  this  done  ?   How  may  the  various  steps  in 


the  transforming  process  be  hindered  or 
facilitated  ?  When  he  knows  something  of 
these  processes  his  power  as  a  cooperator 
with  nature  Is  vastly  increased,  his  interests 
centred. 

There  are  those  who  but  await  the  awaken* 

ing  touch  of  education  to  place  them  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  their  surroundings. 
A  correspondence  school  for  farmers  has 

been  organized,  and  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Uni\  ersity  Extension  Department  of  Cornell 
University.  It  is  paid  for  by  stale  ai)]iropria- 
tion,  and  is  given  to  the  agricultural  bread- 
winner without  any  charge  whate\er.  While 
Cornell's  reading  course  for  farmers  does  not 
attempt  to  educate  in  a  pedagogical  sense  of 
the  word,  it  elucidates  principles  which  add  not 
only  to  the  active  enjoyment  of  farm  occupa- 
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tions,  but  which,  if  practiced,  increase  and 
cheapen  crop  productiun.  There  arc  in  the 
ranks  of  the  fanning  cLiss  thousands  of  clear- 
headed, br<.)ad-minded  men,  strong  men  who 
lack  chiefly  on  the  side  of  mental  orderliness 
because  of  deficient  scholastic  training.  While 
this  defect  is  difficult  to  correct,  yet  much 
may  be  accomplished  by  systematic  reading 
even  late  in  life.  The  reading-course  is  doing 
«Kcdknt  work  in  illuminating  cloudy  notions 
about  iarm  practice;  by  inspiring  courage 
through  the  acquisition  of  knowledfjc,  and 
above  all,  by  teaching  the  lai  iner  to  recognize 
the  true  dignity  of  his  calling,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  to  benr  upon  it  all  the  inter- 
est, intelligence  and  perseverance  he  is  able 
to  command. 

Like  many  other  enterprises  it  had  a  small 
beginning.  The  incentive  was  furnished  by 
the  farmers  themselves.  The  plan  of  the 
course  was  worked  out  by  a  farmer,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Spencer,  known  to  thousands  of  school  chil- 
dren as  "  Uncle  John/'  and  he  was  aided  by 
the  staff  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  The 
plan  was  and  substantially  is.  to  send  to  each 
member  a  lesson  containing  an  elementary 
exposition  of  a  principle  whidi  is  fundamental 
to  the  success  of  s  ine  phase  of  fanning.  A 
supplement  to  each  lesson  is  for>varded  in 
the  form  of  a  "  quiz".  This  examination  sheet 
is  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  coU^ 
by  the  reader,  to  be  there  recorded  and  a 
value  assigned. 

The  farmer  deals  with  the  soil.  Its  fertility 
represents  his  capital  stock.  It  is  his  bank 
account.  He  draws  on  it  wisely  or  unwisely 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  locality  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  good  farming. 
In  preparing'  the  lessons  it  was  natural  that 
the  soil  and  the  methods  of  managing  it  should 
furnish  a  text  for  the  first  three  lessons. 
Logically  the  animal  and  its  intermediary — 
the  plant— came  in  for  consideration  next. 
After  disjwsing  of  these  recog^nized  funda- 
mentals, the  sixicial  types  of  farming,  such  as 
dairj'ing  and  fruit  tcrouing  have  each  formed 
distinct  senes  in  the  course.  There  are, 
therefore,  now  three  series,  each  consisting 
of  six  lessons,  the  last  of  which  is  in  effect  a 
review,  in  that  it  gives  correct  answers  to  the 
questions  asked  in  the  previous  lessons. 

The  farmer  fails  on  the  observing,  the  plan* 
nin;^  and  the  experimentinpf  sides.  To 
strengthen  this  weakness  tlie  editv»r.s  u(  the 
course  endeavor  to  obtain  in  the  answers  to 


(questions  asked  on  the  lessons,  statements  of 
farming  difficulties  peculiar  to  certain  r<^ons. 
A  connderatlon  of  tr  tese  troubles  si^ests  the 
inauguration  of  experiments  designed  to  iUu^ 
trate  fundamental  principles  in  successful  ag- 
riculture, or  the  best  way  to  overcome  fun- 
gus or  insect  parasites.  The  fatmer  is 
in\  itcd  to  cooperate.  In  this  way  he  becomes 
an  experimenter,  an  observer,  a  scientific  far- 
mer. When  the  farmer  has  learned  to  study 
his  land,  his  plants  and  his  animals  as  care- 
fi^illy  as  a  financier  studies  the  stock  market 
he  is  on  the  high  road  to  success.  The 
course  for  men  Ins  achieved  such  practical 
success  that  a  parallel  course  for  women  on 
the  farm  was  organized  the  past  winter.  It 
has  been  joyfully  received  and  6,000  applica- 
tions for  membership  have  been  recorded. 

Is  the  movement  appreciated?  The  best 
evidence  is  offered  by  the  growth  <rf  the  en- 
terprise and  the  unsolicited  testimony  of 
interested  readers.  Beginning  in  1897  with 
i,5cx)  readers  the  membership  has  grown 
rapidly  until  it  has  now  reached  a  grand  total 
of  2,700  corresiwndents.  A  great  range  of 
agricultural  activity  is  touched.  Farmers  real, 
farmers  prospective,  farmers  practical,  and 
farmers  theoretical  are  heard  from.  In  thestf 
letters,  as  a  member  of  the  College  staff  re- 
marked, there  is  an  astonishing  aggregation 
of  fact,  fun  and  philosophy.  Here  is  one 
dealing  in  all  three : 

«A  roauHiv  HOPS 

"  I  am  just  past  fifty  years  old,  heakhy  but  only 
wei^  no  lbs.  Am  a  New  York  printer  out  of 
business,  and  too  old  to  get  steady  work.  They 
want  a  younpcr  man  ;  besides  niy  c)  es  are  ^,'iviiig 
out.  The  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  is  to  go 
'badhrards  to  Edea  *  and  try  to  earn  ray  living  at 
fanning  in  a  small  way.  In  pursuance  of  this 
plan  1  have  leased  a  small  place  in  New  Jersey, 
twenty-seven  acres  with  small  house  and  dilapi- 
dalfd  barn,  row  shed  and  corn  crib.  I  took  pos- 
session February  i.st,  last.  1  ha\  c  means  enough 
to  pay  a  year's  rent  at  twelve  dollars  per  month, ^ 
buy  a  cow,  three  young  pigs,  fifty  chickens,  a 
horse  and  dog  and  some  tools  and  seed  and  live 
for  one  year.  After  that  it  must  support  mc  and 
the  housekeeper  and  fourtera-year-old  boy,  who 
will  also  have  to  go  to  school.  You  ask  what  are 
my  special  dilTicullies.  Arn't  these  them  ?  Spec  ial 
and  general  ?  There  is  no  choice  in  the  matter, 
it  is  this  or  the  poor  house,  with  a  chance  of  this 
and  tile  poor  house  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I 
simply  must  make  it  succeed.  I  shall  make  mis- 
takes and  if  you  care,  or  if  it  interests  you,  I  will 
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TEACHING  FARMERS  AT  HOME 


report  success  or  failure,  so  you  can  hold  me  out 
as  a  light  house.  I  caU  the  place  Forlorn  Hope 
—Last  Ditch." 

"KNOCKING  FACTS  INTO  HIS  HEAD** 

"I  enjoy  the  study  for  it  is  goo<I  sen<;e  and 
until  the  farmer  knoclcs  a  few  scienulk  facts  iiUo 
his  head  he  will  continue  to  lose  more  than  he 

Sins.  1  consider  the  way  you  go  about  helping 
e  farmer  n  by  far  the  best  investment  possible 
of  the  state's  inonL  V.  I  admire  your  noble  \v<,rk 
and  I  want  to  study  with  yoiu  Please  send  me 
the  new  studies  as  they  come  out  and  believe  me 
to  be.*' 

APPRFCIATIVE  AND  THANKFXL 

"  My  dear  Cornell :  It  pleases  me  very  much 
indeed  that  you  have  not  forgotten  yoiu*  delin- 
quent Penns)  ]\  ania  boy.  You  know  I  dropped 
out  while  my  wife  was  so  sick,  hhe  is  once  more 
getting  well  and  I  am  glad.  Anything  from  Cor- 
nell is  always  welcome  here  and  in  my  blundering 
way  I  have  endeavored  to  answer  your  questions. 
I  hope  to  hear  a  speaker  from  Cornell  somewhere 
this  winter." 

Ol-TSTRtrPTNC.   ntS  NFir.linORS 

"  1  am  a  lillle  dubious  abtjul  llie  wiMlom  of 
further  pursuing  this  Reading  Course.  It  has 
helped  me  to  become  a  better  fanner  than  most 
of  my  neighbors;  which  in  many  cases  has 
arousfd  iluir  en\ v  and  hatred.  I  am  fast  losing 
friends ;  becoming  isolated  in  consequence.  My 
crime  is,  I  am  raising  ten  bushels  of  grain  and 
three  of  potatoes  to  their  one.  If  I  should,  in  the 
near  future,  grow  a  line  orchard  they  might  malt 
me." 

HOW  BULLETINS   INCKEASBO  CROPS 

*'  The  Reading  Course  has  been  a  help  to  me 
the  past  summer  in  the  way  of  raising  crops. 

Thrf)ii<;h  tlicsc  lessons  I  have  obtaine*!  loo 
bushels  of  potatoes  of  saleable  size  from  one-half 
acre  of  ground  in  spite  of  the  unusually  dry  year. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  can  say  to  criticise  or 
condemn.  I  am  thankful  to  the  state  and  to  the 
oollqne  for  placing  these  lessons  in  my  reach." 

BARD  MANUAL  LABOR  DfSCOVRACBS  MICHT  STUDY 

"  Kind  fri<  nd,  I  must  address  you  as  such  for 
you  are  a  friend  not  only  to  myself  but  to  all 
farmers.  You  have  so  kindly  sent  me  your  bul- 

letins  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  havp 
helped  me  a  great  deal.  I  am  ever  so  much 
obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  this  last  course. 
The  other  you  sent  mc  dui  in;^  the  summer  and  it 
was  quiLe  a  task  to  keep  uiy  mind  on  it  duung 
Jiard  work,  but  1  had  almost  finished  it  when  you 
sent  me  this  last  Reading  Course.  1  will  linish 
it  and  return  the  same  to  you.  Now  would  it  be 
asking;  tiH)  much  tu  send  me  another  or  rather 
the  same  you  sent  mc,  for  a  lady  friend  who  owns 


a  farm  and  b  very  much  interested  in  farming. 
She  takes  an  uiterest  in  all  its  branches.*' 

AN  AFrBCTIOMATR  IMTERIST 

"I  don't  know  how  to  address  you,  and  there 
are  lots  of  poor  old  broken-down  fanners  in  the 
same  boat,  but  I  will  call  you  Cornell  so  I  will 

address  yoii  thus:  Friend  Cornell:  I  feel  verj- 
much  interested  in  your  Reading  Course.  If  you 
have  got  a  pet  name  inform  your  readers.  They 
are  loyil  and  obey  orders.  Excuse  us  for  not 
answering  you  according  to  your  plans.  We 
want  to  file  all  your  matter,  so  that  if  our  busi- 
ness does  not  drive  us  too  hard  we  can  refer  to 
them  in  the  future." 

A  PRACTICAL  RRSULT 

I  am  a  truck  gardener  and  greenhouse  man 
and  I  consider  your  en»eriment  work  of  vast  im* 
portance.     I  should  nke  to  have  you  continue 

)iiur  liullelitis.  R\'  usin;;  them  I  ha\e  Iteeome 
one  of  the  most  successful  growers  of  ^g  plant 
in  western  New  York.** 

A  PRINTER  TURNRD  PARMBR  ' 

"While  not  a  practical  farmer,  or  directly  con 
nected  with  farming  at  present — being  a  printer 
— I  am  so  much  interested  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture  that  1  have  purchased  a  trnrt  of  forty 
acres  on  Ix)ng  Island,  cherishing  the  hope  that 
some  day  I  will  be  in  such  circumstances  as  will 
enable  me  to  leave  the  printing  business  and 
devote  my  time,  with  the  aid  of  a  practical 
and  experienced  assistant,  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  said  place.  For  that  reason  I  wish  to  make 
api^iication  to  enter  the  courses  at  Cornell,  pro- 
vidint;  tht-re  is  no  objection  on  account  of  my  not 
being  engaged  in  farming  at  the  present  time." 

DKUtXiERV  YRANSFORMEn 

'*  Although  a  Canadian  farmer  boy,  you  were 

kind  enough  to  send  me  your  Farmers'  Reading 
Course.  After  reading  the  five  lessons  on  the 
soil  and  the  plant  as  I  trudged  up  and  down 

through  the  furrow s,  every  stone,  e\ery  lunij)  of 
earth,  every  sandy  knoll,  every  hollow,  had  a  new 
interest.  The  day  passed,  the  work  was  done 
and  1  had  a  new  experience." 

Is  not  this  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.' 
Viviiy  a  task  by  introducing  the  child's 
eternal  **\vhy?"'  and  what  was  irksome  be^ 
comes  attractive ;  what  was  a  latmr  becomes 
a  recreation.  Scientific  education  must  be 
developed  downward  as  well  as  upward.  Its 
foundation  should  be  laid  in  the  farm  home 
and  the  rural  school.  Correspondence  courses 
in  agriculture  strive  to  repair  defects  of 
early  cduc.ition  of  the  farmer  with  a  \aew 
of  |)lrainj;  him  in  ftill  hamony  with  his 
surroundings. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  NORTHWEST 

THE  REGION  ABOUT  PI'(;ET  SOUND  AND  THE  KAIMD 
RISE  OF  CITIES  THERE -WHERE  OCEAN  STEAMSHIPS 
LAND  WITHIN  SI<;HT  OK  SNOW  COVERED  MOUNTAINS 
—  OUR  RAPIDLY  GROWING  TRADE  WITH  THE  ORIENT 

BY 

H.  A.  STANLEY 

tUlrSTKATBD,  mxaorX  WHCKK  OTHIKWI^iB  STATKU,   rKuM   rHOTOCHAPHS  BY  ■.  S.  CVRTIS 


THE  development  of  the  Puget  Sound 
country  during  the  i>ast  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  most  remarkable. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  few,  if  any  of  its  towns 
and  settlements  were  on  the  maps.  It 
was  but  fifty-six  years  ago  that  Daniel 
Webster  declared  in  Congress  :  "  W'liat  do 
we  want  of  this  vast  worthless  area 
of  shifting  sands  and  whirlwinds  of 
dust  ;  of  cactus  and  pniirie  d()gs ;  a 
Coast  of  3,000  miles,  rockbound,  cheer- 
less and  uninviting,  without  a  harbor 
on  it  ?" 

It  was  fifty-five  years  ago  that  the 
first  settlement  (Tum water)  was  made 
on  I'uget  Sound  ;  forty-eight  years  ago 
that  the  first  |)ermanent  settlers  came 
to  the  vicinity  of  Seattle.  It  tcKik 
Seattle  three  years  to  gain  its  first  1  50 
inhabitants.  Then  followed  an  Indian 
war,  and  even  that  .small  population 
was  reduced,  slowly  to  grow  again, 
until  in  1861,  it  gained  its  first 
triumph — the  then  small  school,  dig- 
nified with   the  name  of  Territorial 


University.  In  1875  it  had  several  stores 
and  .saw-mills  and  about  1,750  people;  in 
1890,  43,000.  In  1900,  Seattle  claimed  a 
population  of  81,000,  not  including  some 
actually  adjoining  suburbs,  with  at  least  6,000 
more.  During  this  decatle,  too,  the  worst 
financial  depression  in  the  history  of  any  new 


The 


AT  THK  KNTKANCK  TO  THK  STRAITS 
United  .State*  Oovernnienl  will  nuke  lliU  bay  a  hartwr  oi  refuge 
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AN  INDIAN  KAMII.V 
<  tn  the  Sound  near  SealUe 


country  had  afflicted  not  only  Seattle,  but 
all  the  Sound  country.  In  the  Tsuers  river 
valley,  back  of  Cajx;  Flattery,  not  less  than 
twenty  claims  and  ranches  were  abandoned, 
many  houses  beinjj  left  with  furniture  in 
them.  For  years  thin<;s  sttHxl  still  or  went 
backward  in  many  j)ortions  of  the  Sound 
country,  yet  to-<lay  Seattle  and  its  environs 
have  not  less  than  1 10,000  |>o|)ulation,  and 
the  gain  is  .so  rapid  that  hou.ses  cannot  be 
built  fast  enou<;h  to  keep  rents  down  to  a 
reasonable  fi{,airc. 

What  has  caused  this  wonderful  growth 
Some  will  answer,  the  energy  of  the  ix'()ple. 
Others,  with  equal  knowledge  of  conditions 
past  and  present,  will  give  the  credit  .solely  to 
remarkable  resources.  Of  course  it  is  really 
a  combination  of  both — energetic,  keen,  res<> 
lute  business  men ;  a  territory  with  natural 
resources  and  commercial  advantages  richer 
and  greater  than  almost  any  other  on  earth. 

The  fKJopleare  from  every  |xirt  of  the  Union, 


A  RAILROAD  SCENE  IN  SEATTLE 
Where  the  tnciu  meet  to  the  Oty 


and  they  have  confidence  in  themselves  and 
one  another.  Reverses  strike  them ;  they 
are  hoisted  skyward  by  s<}me  une.\jx?cted 
jK-tard  like  the  great  fire  of  1809,  but  they 
land  right  side  up  ami  set  to  work,  no  matter 
what  their  age  or  condition,  with  all  the  con- 
fidence and  cheerfulness  in  the  world.  A  man 
may  lose  every  dollar  he  has,  but  the  ne.xt  day 
will  find  him  stirring  about,  .setting  new  en- 
terprises af(.>ot,  working  like  a  horse,  laughing 
at  a  go<xl  joke,  and  telling  of  the  many  ad- 
ventures that  have  made  his  life  jolly. 

I  here  is  a  citizen  of  Seattle,  engaged  in 
grading  streets  or  building  roads.  I^is  sons 
are  running  engines  in  some  of  the  nearby 
mines  or  doing  any  other  honest  work  thev 
can  find.  All  in  that  family  are  cheerful  and 
ap|K»rently  happy,  although  such  a  thing  as  a 


TIIL  kH(»lH)l»LMiKltN 
Waihln(ton'i  (talc  flower 


"  spare  dollar  "  is  almo.st  unkno\vn  to  them; 
yet  before  the  har<l  times  of  '93-5,  they  could 
have  "cleaned  up"  a  half  million.  They  will 
be  on  top  again  if  they  live  long  enough. 

Another  «»ld  man,  small,  .sjKire,  keen-eycti, 
quiet,  but  frankly  courteou.s,  was  with  Kit 
Carson,  and  fought  his  way  across  the  con- 
tinent. His  biograjihy  would  read  like  a 
romance.  He  has  made  and  lo.st  three  for- 
tunes— the  last  six  years  ago.  He  never  was 
Cowardly  enough  t<i  drink  to  drown  trouble, 
and  old  as  he  is,  he  has  a  nerve  like  steel. 
There  is  |)robably  ni»t  a  thing  on  earth  that 
that  «ild  man  fears,  lie  is  confident  that  he 
will  make  another  fortune,  and  that  he  will 
live  U)  see  Seattle  the  largest  city  on  the 
I'acific  coa.st. 

These  old-timers — there  are  a  hundred  of 
them  in  this  vicinity — have  that  in  them  that 
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THK  l»L  II.I«INi;  OK  THK  "NKHRASKA"  AT  SEATTLE 
Tlie  bo«'9  of  the  Kiittuhtp  will  be  twenty  feet  higlHrr  than  the  ihrec-«tor>-  btiildinf;  nurkcd  by  the  cross.    The  toqwdo  boit  Kmean  ii  in  the 

Mjlrr  m  tile  rijiht 


would  make  :i  flower  {garden  in  the  centre  of 
Sahara.  The  present  j;eneralion,  t(M),  are  a 
rcsohite,  practical  lot.  Seven  out  of  ten  can 
conk  a  meal  before  a  camp  fire,  build  a  camp 
or  a  l)oat,  or  form  a  syndicate.  They  never 
talk  vainly,  but  they  make  stron;;  statements 
about  the  Sound  country.  Each  is  a  self- 
made  man,  yet  he  does  not  w«»rship  his  creator. 
There  are  ])robably  1,50x3  of  them  in  Seattle, 
all  worth  from  $5,000  to  $500,000  each,  and 
strivinfj  to  get  more.  One  well-known  citizen 
of  Seattle,  during  the  recent  hard  times, 
mortgaged  his  home  for  Si 8,000  to  pay  taxes 
on  vacant  brush  lots,  which  are  todiay  amply 
rqxiying  his  faith. 

Best  of  all,  they  work  like  brothers.  Re- 
cently, a  little  com|xiny  of  them  happened  to 
be  assembled  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


when  the  news  came  that  the  Moran  Bros. 
Coiniwny  mu.st  .scale  their  bid  on  the  battle- 
ship contract  by  Si 00,000.  They  sub.scribed 
S27,ooo  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  rai.sed  the 
other  S73,ooo  in  five  tlays  by  subscriptions 
fnmi  all  over  the  city,  ranging  from  $25  to 
S5,ooo.  Every  one  (»f  those  men  will  tell 
you,  with  pride  .shining  in  his  eye.s,  how- 
Robert  Moran,  <luring  the  Alaskan  rush, 
was  left,  by  the  failure  of  a  Pennsylvania 
and  a  New  York  transportation  company 
with  ne;irly  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  Yukon  river  steamers  on 
his  hands;  how  he  looked  about  for  men 
to  take  them  north  and  sell  them  without 
finding  any  who  cared  to  take  the  risk  and 
resixinsibility ;  how  he  donned  his  working 
clothes,  hired  a   convoy  of   two  sea-going 


ALOXr,  THK  Ill  SV  WHARVKs 
Showing  ves«cU  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  one  ul  Taconu's  chief  ioduilriet 


/'kt'lografkfj  /y  i-jritu,  Juiama 
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SKATTI.K  mOM  THK  WATER-FKONT 

tujfs,  and  with  that  fleet  of  thirteen  flat- 
bottomed  river  steamers  set  out  across  the 
Pacific  and  up  through  Bering  sea ;  how 
everybody  prophesied  total  loss  and  wondered 
for  twice  nine  days  over  the  outcome  of  this 
attempt ;  how  he  overcame  all  obstacles, 
showed  his  iron  will,  risked  his  life,  got  there 
and  sold  his  boats  for  "  big  money." 

The  arist(Kracy  of  pluck  and  ability,  of 
power  to  do  better  than  his  fellows  under  ad- 
verse circumstances,  is  the  only  aristocracy 
these  men  recognize.  A  *'  father's  son  "  is 
but  c<»mmon  clay,  until  he  has  won  his  spurs 


It  is  so  in  business.  It  is  so  in  the  profes- 
sions. A  leading  professor  in  the  state  uni- 
versity, was  a  new.sboy  in  the  streets  of 
Seattle  twenty  years  ago.  Who  his  father 
was  few  knew  or  cared.  All  know  that  the 
professor  is  a  man  of  brains,  mtxlesty  and 
industry. 

An  honest  grocer  is  as  gmnl  as  a  bank 
president.  Me  and  the  magnate  of  finance 
call  each  other  "Jehu"  an«l  "John,"  and  go 
fishing  or  hunting  t4»gether.  W'hat  is  true 
of  the  men,  is  equally  true  of  the  women. 
There  are  better  common  schools  and  more 
of  them,  there  arc  more  literary  and  dramatic 


A  BICYCLE  I'ATH 
In  the  Cotinlry  w»t  Sratllc 


FOLIAGE  ON  THE  CASl.AKK  MoLMAlNS 
Showing  ihe  huRc  leaves  uf  the  "  Itcvil's  Club,"  a  iltrub  commoa 
uD  the  wetlcrn  *l<i|>es  ul  the  range 


sfK'ieties,  more  theatres  and  clubs  than  in 
almost  any  other  city  of  like  |Mipulation  that 
can  be  nanie<l.  This  is  not  an  c.\ce.ssi\tly 
religious  c«>mmunity,  yet  Seattle  proper  has 
sixtv-five  churches.  There  are  134  fraternal 
anil  benevolent  societies,  forty-eight  news- 
{xiper.s,  and  other  iK'ri<Hlical  publications. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  broken-down  newspa|>er 
man  came  to  the  Sound  region  for  health. 
He  struck  out  for  the  woods  and  mountains; 
and  a  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  or  hcar^ 
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THK  l.Aki;i-.M   l.l  MMt-K-.MIl.l.  I.N    IHK  W<iKl.li 
Silmtcd  al  PnrI  RUkrly.  WuliinKlon 


of  before   his  arri\"al>  left  his  business  to  10x12  cabin,  cheered  him  up,  fed  him  well 

take  him  seventy-five  miles  and  introduce  him  and  Utok  him  hunting.    He  lived  on  beans 

to  a  mi{fhty  hunter  in  the  foothills  of  the  and  elk-meiit  for  five  months  and  sained  thirty 

Olympics.    That  hunter  t«x)k  him  into  his  pounds.    When  he  came  back  to  Seattle, 


A  <;iANT  STICK  UV  TIMHKK 
A  lo(  I  JO  (cet  lofiK  iriiich  will  iqturs  to  dchtccn  inches  or  more 
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a  new  acquaintance  caused  some  of  his 
friends  to  <;et  up  an  cveninj^'s  entertain- 
ment for  him.  l^ter,  another  new  acquaint- 
ance took  him  as  a  guest  to  the  young  men's 
chib  of  the  leading  church  of  the  city. 
About  him  s;it  200  stalwart,  manly  fellows. 
Their  wives,  sisters  and  sweethearts  served 
the  as.scmbly  with  refreshments.  A  literary 
and  musical  programme  was  given  in  a  home- 
like, social  way.  As  a  stranger,  he  was  in- 
vited to  say  something.  At  no  time  an 
after-tlinner  .speaker,  he  now  felt  .somehow  at 
home.  Not  knowing  what  el.se  to  .say,  he  told 
them  oi  what  many  knew  best — life  in  the 
mountains.  He  wa.ved  eloquent  under  their 
applause  and  talked  forty-five  minutes.  As 
he  concluded,  the  giMid  ixistor  jiraised  his 
effort.  EverylKKly  applautled.  Then  those 
people  stood  about  him  and  .sang  several 
popular  hymns  such  as  he  could  j(tin  in,  con- 
cluding with  Auld  Lang  Syne.  Then,  for 
half  an  hour  that  guest  held  a  levee.  That 
man  went  eiist,  but  he  came  back  to  Seattle 
to  live. 

Webster  called  this  region  "a  coa.st  of 
3,000  miles,  rockbound,  cheerless  and  unin- 
viting, without  a  harbor  on  it."  The  Puget 
Sound  country  alone  has  as  many  go<xl  har- 
bors as  half  the  Atlantic  .seaboard.  The 
little  town  of  Port  Angeles,  of  which  the  I-Iast 
scarce  ever  htxxrs,  probably  has  the  best. 
Seattle's  is  nearly  ()r  quite  as  good.  Then 
there  are  Port  Orchard,  Tacoma,  Everett,  Port 
Townsend,  Port  Hlakely,  li;igle  Harbor,  Port 
Madison,  Port  Ludlow,  Port  Gamble,  Pleasant 
Harbor,  Seabeek,  Ballartl,  Ihdmes  Harbor 
and  a  dozen  more.  Almost  any  of  these  will 
receive  a  battleship,  yet  some  have  not  even  a 
village  or  a  |X)st-4)ffice.  Pleas'int  Harbor,  on 
Hocxl's  Canal,  would  furni.sh  safe  anchorage, 
for  thirty  Oiri^ons  or  /otvas,  and  any  one  of 
them  could  enter  at  quarter,  if  not  low,  tide, 
yet  there  is  not  .so  much  as  a  decent  cabin  on 
that  beautiful  and  sedudetl  body  of  water. 
There  are  many  miles  of  water-front  that 
will  furnish  depth  for  the  deepest  ilraft 
ocean-going  vcs.scls,  250  feet  from  shore. 
One  famous  admiral  has  tleclared  he  could  tie 
to  the  trees.  There  is  .scarcely  a  sunken  rock 
or  reef  in  the  entire  Sound  region.  The 
shelter  is  jxirfect,  the  scenery  sublimely 
grand.  Almost  anywhere  in  the  Sound  re- 
gion, south  of  the  strait.s,  the  .shelter  is  .safe 
for  largest  vessels  in  these  harbors  or  out  in 
the  Sound. 
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The  watcfs  of  this  vast  Sound  fairly  teem 
with  fish,  clams  and  oysters,  the  latter 
cajxible  of  improvement.  No  less  than  ninety- 
five  varieties  of  fiwd-fish  can  be  secured  in 
the  Sound  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  vastness  of 
the  cod-banks  of  the  Pacific  can  as  yet  be 
only  conjectured.    They  seem  limitless. 

The  millions  of  acres  of  flat,  swamp,  valley 
and  slope  of  all  the  Sound  region  was,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  most  he;ivily  timbered  ter- 
ritory of  any  size  in  North  America.  It 
.seems  at  pre.sent  to  be  hardly  touched. 
There  are  groves  of  larger  trees  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  the.se  are  of  but  small  area. 
Probably  no  place  on  earth  will  average  acre 
for  acre  the  timber  that  the  Puget  Sound 
region  can  furnish.  It  is  fir,  cedar,  spruce, 
hemlixrk  and  alder,  as  well  as  maple  and  other 
wootls.  Its  Douglas  fir — the  most  ct»mmon 
variety — has  been  found  superior  to  yellow 
pine  and  other  wchkIs  heretofore  used  for  car- 
building.  It  is  now  claimed  that  government 
tests  show  that  it  is  better  for  ship-building, 
having  greater  horiz<»ntal  .strength  than  oak  or 
Georgia  pine,  and  sujK'rior  la.sting  qualities. 
One  big  firm  is  now  making  heavy  ship- 
ments of  this  fir  to  Germany  tor  use  in 
the  warships  of  the  Kaiser's  new  navy.  The 
standing  timber  of  the  Puget  Sound  region 
is  estimated  at  i  14,000,000,000  feet.  Only 
30,000,000,000  feet  have  been  cut  during  the 
\Kis\.  fifty  years.  The  growth  is  very  rajjitl, 
thirty  years  prcxlucing  a  fair-.sized  tree. 

The  agricultural  area  is  as  yet  comiiara- 
tivcly  small,  but  once  cleared,  the  best  of  this 
land  is  easy  of  cultivation  and  the  yield  is 
beyond  belief.    Every  acre  will  not  protluce 


fifty  or  seventy  bushels  of  wheat,  but  some 
will,  and  many  will  yield  forty,  which  is  double 
the  average  of  other  states.  The  tide  lands 
of  La  C«»nner  have  been  known  to  yield  130 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  and  the  average 
is  double  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States.  Three  thou.sand  joounds  of 
hops  have  been  grown  on  an  acre  in  the 
Sound  Country,  but  that  is  extraordinary. 
An  average  of  1,500  jKumds  can  be  obtained, 
as  compared  with  700  pounds  in  eastern  fields. 
Live  st«xrk  needs  nothing  more  than  a  shed 
to  shield  it  from  the  rains,  and  a  little  fwldcr 
two  months  of  the  year.  The  dairying  busi- 
ness is  increasing  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 
jx*r  year. 

The  mines  of  the  state,  strange  to  say, 
have  never  been  developed  in  proiK)rtion  to 
their  worth,  although  mining  men  are  now 
awakening  to  their  error,  and  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  riches  so  near  at  hand.  It  is  now 
kn<»wn  that  there  are  coal,  .silver,  gold  and 
other  mining  riches  here,  and  the  develof> 
ment  is  .something  har<l  to  keep  track  of. 
One  year  ago  a  local  authority  declared  that 
if  the  gold  veins  already  uncovered  in  Wash- 
ington are  properly  develojx;d  for  five  years 
they  will  produce  Si 2,000,000  jier  annum, 
and  keep  it  up  indefinitely.  Seattle  has  an 
assay  office,  which  was  oix-ned  in  July,  1898, 
and  which  already  ranks  third  in  the  United 
Stales,  having  received  during  the  two  and  a 
half  years  of  its  operation  between  $40,000,- 
000  and  $50,000,000  worth  of  precious  metal. 

Many  years  ago  Capt.  Renton,a  blind  man, 
establishetl  a  lumber  mill  on  Hlakely  harbor, 
just  across  the   bay   from   Seattle.  That 
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plant  is  t«)-tlay  the  largest  saw-mill  in  the 
world.  It  has  a  ca|xicity  of  275,000  feet 
every  ten  hours,  it  runs  nij;ht  and  day,  and  its 
annual  output  is  from  100,000,000  to  125,- 
000,000  feet.  It  owns  a  large  fleet  of  ships, 
it  is  constantly  building  more  at  its  own  yanls, 
it  h^ads  them  at  its  own  wharves  and  sends  its 
pnKluct  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Robert  Moran,  scarcely  yet  in  middle  life, 
is  perhaps  the  most  notable  case  of  individual 
achievement  in  the  northwest.  Horn  in  New 
York,  his  childh(M)d  was  hard  and  toilsome. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  left  home,  gone 
to  Cincinnati  and  was  doing  a  man's  heavy 
work  in  the  great  rolling  mills.  Twelve  hours 
over  red-hot  iron  anil  before  the  heat  of  blaz- 
ing furnaces  was  not  enough  for  this  ambitious 
youth.  He  studied  long  hours  after  others 
slept.  In  1874  he  jKicked  his  few  |>o.sse.ssions 
and  went  to  New  York,  there  to  jXiy  his 
la.st  cent  for  jxissage  to  San  Francisco, 
via  Panama.  Before  he  reached  San  Fran- 
cisc«),  an  unknown  philanthropist  di.scovered 
that  this  boy  of  seventeen  was  "  broke  "  and 
after  urging  him  to  go  on  to  Seattle,  where 
the  great  city  of  the  Pacific  coast  \\"as  one  day 
to  be,  iKiid  his  fare.  When  Robert  Moran 
reached  Seattle,  early  in  '75,  he  had  not  a 
fx-nny.  I  lis  educati(tn  was  such  as  a  boy  may 
gain  who  has  worketl  in  a  rolling  mill  from 
the  day  he  was  old  enough  to  run  about.  His 
first  work  in  Seattle  was  performed  for  "big 
Kill  Gross,"  a  negro  restaurant  keeiK-r,  to  |Kiy 
for  fcKxI.  l^ter  he  was  hired  as  cook  in  a 
l()gging  camji,  and  as  he  had  never  cooked  he 
was  "  fired  "  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his 
life.    Gaining  a  job  as  fireman  on  a  Sound 


steamer  he  bought  books  and  a  drawing 
board  and  when  he  was  not  working  he 
studied  diligently.  He  was  carried,  as  a.ssist- 
ant  fireman  on  the  old  "  Cassiaire,"  to  the 
Stick.sen  river  and  there  within  a  year,  by  his 
su|x.'rior  nerve  and  coolness  in  times  of  danger, 
he  was  maile  chief  engineer  antl  pilot.  Old 
timers  tell  how  he  stcKul  .seventv-two  hours 
at  his  post,  eating  such  fiK)tl  as  was  brought 
to  him. 

The  first  money  he  could  save  went 
east,  and  in  due  time  his  mother,  his  sisters 
and  his  brothers  joined  him  in  Seattle,  and 
within  ten  years  Moran  Bros,  had  the 
be.st  machine  shop  in  the  northwest.  There 
were  many  triumphs  during  tho.se  ten  years, 
notable  among  them  was  his  first  con- 
tract fr<jm  the  government,  for  the  con- 
.stniction  of  great  pumps  at  the  then 
embryonic  navy  yard  at  Port  Orchard.  The 
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officials  jxissed  him  by,  but  he  sought  and 
impressed  them  with  his  force,  went  home, 
drafted  and  designed  all  night  and  was  on 
hand  next  day  with  figures  that  gained  him 
S  110,000  worth  of  work  and  the  admiration 
of  every  man  he  met.  Not  a  figure  t>r  de- 
sign of  his  WAS  changed  and  he  was  on  his 
feet. 

The  great  fire  of  1889,  when  $12,000,000 
worth  of  Seattle  property  went  back  t«»  the 
elements,  brought  out  another  trait  in  his 
character.  He  hail  meanwhile  been  made 
mayor,  and  but  a  few  days  before  he  liad  col- 
lected thousands  of  dollars  for  the  John.stown 
sufferers.  On  June  6,  1889,  he  .stood  at  his 
post  in  the  center  of  the  city  fighting  fire 
when  word  came  that  his  own  jilant  could  be 
-•^ived  if  he  would  go  down  there  and  direct 
operations.  He  refused.  His  duty  was  in 
the  center  of  the  city  and  there  he  remained 
while  everything  he  owned  was  in  flames. 
He  was  everywhere  that  night.  He  directed 
and  controlled  excited  men.  He  preserved 
order  and  closed  every  sal<K)n.  When  he  was 
not  obe)  ed  he  smashed  in  liquor  casks  and 
destnjyed  bar-rooms.    At  four  o'clock  of  the 


ENTRANCK  To  Tl  N  M  1   oK  THK  "«  COSSOMDATED  "  MINK  IN  THE  CASCADE  MOUNTAINS 
In  the  few  jrean  tincc  thU  phoiognph  was  made  the  lean-to  hat  been  demolished  and  there  is  to-day  a  ihrec-ttory  building  at  ihii  pbcc  I 
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IN  MAbKONA  I'ARK.  .SEATTLE 

morning  of  June  7th,  hatlcss,  coatlcss,  looking; 
more  like  a  black  than  a  white  man,  he  stixKl 
on  the  ruins  of  his  dearly  loved  plant,  chewed 
his  cigar  and  reflected.  Within  an  hour  he 
had  men  at  work  building  other  foundations 
and  at  noon  was  back  in  the  city  presiding 
over  a  meeting  that  .sent  the  thousands  so 
sorely  needed  in  Seattle  to  Johnstown.  That 
was  his  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  Seattle.  With- 
out a  dollar  in  the  Wi)rld  he  managed  to 
rebuild  that  plant  and  the  brothers  had  so 
far  prospered  in  1896  as  tc»  build  the  great 
torpedo  boat  Rotvan  and  to  e.xceed  the  sjxied 
required.  What  wonder  they  succeeded 
Nothing  could  keep  them  down.  The  man 
who  reached  the  Pacific  coast,  a  jK-nniless  boy, 
hardly  able  to  read  and  write,  is  to-<lay  a  fa- 
mous mathematician,  and  probably  not  a  man 
living  has  a  better  knowledge  of  his  profe.ssion. 
The  situation  of  Seattle  is  su|H.'rior  to  that 


A  THEATRE  IN  MAOI.SON  PARK.  SEATTLE 

of  all  the  other  cities  of  western  Washington. 
The  weather  is  never  very  cold  nor  is  it  ever 
very  hot.  The  extreme  temperature  of  winter  is 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  degrees  and  of  sum- 
mer eighty-five  to  ninety  degrees.  The  death 
rate  is  lower  than  that  in  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States. 

Looking  southward.  Mount  Rainier,  the 
loftiest  dome  of  ice  and  sn()w  in  all  the  States 
is  first  seen.  Rising  apjxirently  from  the  tide- 
flats  to  a  height  of  nearly  three  miles,  its 
(kizzling  brilliancy  causes  the  stranger  to  stand 
amazc(l.  From  its  very  base  ai)i>arently,  winds 
out  a  sparkling  stream,  to  end  in  the  blue  of 
the  great  bay.  To  the  west,  a  cape  ex- 
tends out  int»)  the  Sound,  l(K)king  like  the 
battlements  and  ruins  of  some  old-world  castle. 
Stretching  northward  is  Bainbridge  Island. 
Between  it  and  the  mainland,  winds  a  narrow 
but  deep  channel  to  I'ort  Orchard's  circular 
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A  SEATTI.K  BLblNK.SS  STRKF.T  IN  iS-So 
The  »i)cn».  th«  wooden  buiWinRS  and  the  Icimirely  jwople  tell  ihrir  o*K  ttary 


Th«  nun.  and  Wlding»  haw  thangcd.    The  HtkI  b  |»vcd,  .here  are  trol 
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THE  SAME  STREKT  TD-DAY 

lley  liDci,  eletlTic  Ughw.  teles"ph  and  telephone  wifo-aml  no 
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heavy  fjuns  have  been  placed.  Two  regiments 
will  be  stationed  here  at  all  times  and  the 
transportation  of  men,  horses,  provisions.  ft»d- 
der  and  munitions  of  war  will  he,  as  now, 
enormous.  Still  farther  north  ri.ses  mif^hty 
Mount  Baker,  bijj  brother  and  neij.(hbor  of  the 
ice-mantled  Monte  Cristos  of  the  Cascade 
ranjje.  Stretchinj^  .southward,  to  Mount  Rai- 
nier, a  wall  of  ice,  snow  and  rock,  between  the 
sand  country  and  the  E;istern  world  are  the 
Ca.scades,  a  Ixirrier  no  lonj^er  because  of  two 
fjreat  trans-continental  tunnels.  Fifty  miles 
distant,  the.se  mountains  are  yet  .so  near  that 
their  glaciers,  waterfalls  antl  snow  fields 
.sjKirkle  in  the  .sunlif^ht. 

When  I'resident  James  J.  Hill  of  the  Great 
Northern  R.  R.  proj>i>sed  terminatinj;  his  trans- 
continental line  in  Seattle  and  establishing  the 
line  of  Oriental  steamers,  he  was  welcomecl, 
promised  supjxirl,  and  asked  to  jiay  a  fair 
price  for  what  he  got  in  the  way  of  land  and 
privileges.  I  le  came  and  has  put  millions  into 
yard.s,  docks  and  elevators.  His  Ca.scade  tun- 
nel, completed  but  a  few  months  ago,  is  one  of 
the  costliest  and  longest  tunnels  in  the  world. 
He  declares  in  his  public  siK-eches  that  one 
acre  o(  Wa.shington  timber  is  more  valuable 
and  furni.shes  more  valuable  freight  for  .ship- 
ment than  an  acre  of  wheat  with  an  annual 
yield  of  twenty-five  bu.shels  for  one  hundred 
years;  that  Seattle  is  nearer  the  Orient  and 
has  advantages  over  all  Pacific  |xtrts ;  that  it 
will  have  a  jx'pulalion  of  half  a  million  within 
fifteen  years.  As  an  evitlence  of  his  faith, 
he  will  add  to  his  fleet,  anil  is  now  building 
two  vessels  that  will  carry  more  than  one 
thousand  car-loads  of  freight  each.    They  will 


and  land-locked  lago«»n,  where  is  the  Bremer- 
ton United  States  navy  yard  with  the  largest 
and  l)est  dry-<lock  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  one 
of  the  large.st  in  the  world. 

At  the  extreme  northwestern  point  of 
Seattle,  is  Magnolia  Bluff,  where  the  United 
States  government  has  acquired  one  thousand 
acres  and  where  extensive  fortifications  and 
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be  among  the  largest  craft  afloat  and  will 
begin  to  run  in  the  autumn. 

Twenty-five  yenrs  ago,  Se^ittlc  had  not  a 
mile  of  street  railway ;  to-day  tt  has  nearly  one 
hundred  miles.  Within  a  year,  it  has  tapped 
the  snow-fed  waters  of  a  mountain  river, 
twenty-eight  and  a  half  miles  to  the  east  and 
now  naa  a  water  supply  of  twenty-two  million 
gallons  a  day  from  this  source.  A  falls  nine- 
teen miles  distant  furnishes  an  average  of 
50.OCX)  horse  power.  The  drup  of  these  falls 
is  286  feet  or  126  feet  higher  than  Niagara. 

A  few  years  ago  the  agitation  for  a  govern- 
ment ship  canal  from  salt  water  to  Lake 
Washington  was  commenced  and  preliminary 
work  is  now  under  way. 

For  years  the  Fort  Orchard  dry  dock  was 
derided  as  '*a  place  so  small  and  so  out  of  the 
wa)  that  no  enemy  could  ever  find  it."  In- 
vestigation was  made.  Not  only  the  most 
commodious  and  best  dry  d<xk  on  ihc  Taciftc 
coast,  but  the  best  natural  site  for  a  navy  yard 
was  disclosed.  The  work  now  going  on  there 
is  stupendous.  Vast  machine  shops  and  repair 
and  construction  plants  are  springing  up,  and 
at  least  1,000  men  are  directly  or  indirectly 
employed.  The  dry  dock  is  650  feet  long, 
39  deep,  67  in  width  at  the  bottom  and  130 
at  the  top.    Its  original  cost  was  j^600,000. 

When  the  Alaska-Klondike  discoveries  were 
made,  Sc^ittle  merchants  ordered  gootls  in  a 
way  that  amazed  those  from  whom  they 
purchased.  I-ailures  were  predicted,  but 
Seattle  being  prepared,  secured  two-thirds  of 
all  the  Ataslci  traide  and  kept  it.  Seattle  will 
always  be  the  gateway  t<i  our  Alaskan  pos- 
sessions, the  importance  of  which  few  people 
east  of  the  Mississippi  realise.  Captain  Healy, 
for  years  general  manager  of  the  greatest  of 
the  .-Maskan  trading  companies  predicted  while 
on  a  viMt  to  Seattle  in  February,  that  within 
twenty-five  years  Alaska  and  the  Klondike 
would  produce  more  actual  mineral  wealth 
than  the  entire  world  has  contributed  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  that  a  railway 
across  Rehring  Strait  coniu-etiug  Xi  w  York 
with  St.  Petersburg  will  be  a  reality  and  that 
construction  work  will  be  commenced  some- 
time during  1902,  No  man  alive  knows  more 
about  the  resources  of  Alaska  than  Caiitain 
Healy.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been  study- 
ing thean  and  has  for  the  last  five  years  had 
an  army  of  pros[x^ctnrs  and  emploN  ecs  in  his 
service.  Not  less  than  30,000  Alaskan  bound 
people  pass  to  or  from  Ahska  through  Seattle 


every  year.  The  city's  transient  population 
for  months  at  a  time  averages  S^OOQ  to  7yO0p, 
yet  this  poulation  does  not  enter  on  the  census 
reports. 

Starting  in  a  small  way  fifteen  years  ago 

Seattle  began  building  up, a  public  library. 
It  was  moved  from  place  to  place  as  it  grew, 
until  on  the  night  of  January  i,  1901,  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  next  morning  the 
Library  Commission  telegraphed  to  Andrew 
Carnegie.  They  asked  for  $200,000.  Mr. 
Carnegie  answered — "  Atlanta  has  more  poptt« 
lation.  I  gave  her  $  1 2  5,000."  They  answered  : 
"Increase  population  1890-1900,  Atlanta  37 
per  cent.;  Seattle  BS.  Seattle's  population 
all  white  and  all  readers.  Actual  revenue  for 
1900,  $30,000.  Home  circulation  1900,  over 
150,000  volumes.  Will  need  in  five  years 
$250,000  building.  Will  guarantee  annual 
maintenance  §50,000."  Mr.  Carnegie's  reply 
was:  "1  like  your  pluck.  You  may  build  to 
cost  $200,000  which  I  will  provide." 

In  1900  the  value  of  Seattle's  manufactured 
products  is  claimed  to  have  been  $50,000,000 ; 
19,000  men  were  employed,  of  whom  1,150 
were  carfK-nters,  1,3/5  shiiihuilders  and  14,- 
500  factory  and  mill  operatives.  Its  govern- 
ment transport  supply  business  during  1900 
was  over  $4,000,000,  or  more  than  that  of  any 
other  port  in  the  United  States,  audits  bank 
clearances  were  ;J  130,500,000. 

1  here  are  other  cities  in  the  northwest  that 
rival  and  even  have  points  of  sujieriority  over 
Seattle.  lacoma,  for  instance,  is  even  more 
beautiful  from  the  water-front,  is  on  the' 
average  better  built,  and  is  astonishingly  pro- 
gressive. Its  natural  advantages  are  equal  to 
those  of  any  other  city  on  the  sound  and  in 
some  resjiects  are  superior.  Its  achicve- 
mcnts  will  astonish  the  aver^tge  eastern  man. 
Here  is  one — i,iOO  p<ipulatiun  in  1S80  and 
at  least  45,000  in  190 1  1 

Many  people  doing  business  in  Seattle  i>re- 
fer  to  reside  in  Tacoma,  and  so  great  is  the 
traffic  between  the  two  cities  that  despite  the 
fact  tliat  a  railway  and  si.v  fast  boats  make 
from  one  to  four  round  trips  a  dayeach,  an 
electric  railway  is  now  being  built.  The  town- 
site  is  more  level  and  reaches  the  water  more 
at  t  nu  ti  vcly  than  that  of  nn  'st .  *l  her  sound  cities. 
1  lie  .streets  are  consequenily  uuirc  level,  and 
so  generously  and  wisely  is  the  town  laid  out, 
that  it  has  not  a  street  less  than  80  fei  t  widt-, 
while  it  has  several  nuble  avenues  100  Icet  m 
width.     Many  homes  are  surrounded  by 
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beautiful  lawns  and  flower  gardens.    It  has 

one  park  of  thirty-five  acres  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  city,  adorned  with  flowers,  arbors  and 
statuary,  and  five  miles  from  the  city's  centre 
is  another  park,  of  1,000  acres. 

The  best  residence  portion  of  the  city  is  on 
a  plateau,  elevated  about  200  feet  above  the 
green  waters  ci  the  beautiful  harbor,  and  from 
any  portion  of  this  section  may  be  seen 
stretches  of  gleaming  \\~ater  losing  themselves 
among  the  wooded  i^nds,  beaches,  white,  gray 
and  brown,  and  frowning  headlands.  The 
Olympics  stretch  along  to  the  west,  rugged. 


IHK  l-LULT  SUI  NO  CDUNTkV 


snow-flecked  and  mysterious,  while  to  the  east 
rises  Rainier — here  known  as  "Mt.  Tacoma." 

You  may  gain  an  idea  that  here  is 
a  city  of  thi-  dilletante ;  that  they  arc 
largely  "remittance  people  from  the  cast." 
Strange  to  say,  Tacoma  long  ago  acquired 
the  name  of  dinner-pail  town  "  as  well  as 
that  other  name  of  "aesthetic  crank  colony." 
Why?  Because  of  its  manutacturers.  Here 
in  greater  numbers,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  city  of  its  size  in  the  northwest,  can  be 
found  the  intelligent  workingman.  Let  us  see 
what  it  is  doing  in  an  industrial  way. 

Tacoma  is  a  lumber  town — all  Pugct 
Sound  cities  are.  Of  course,  it  has  many 
mills.  The  St.  Paul  and  Tacoma  Mill  Go's 


plant,  having  a  capacity  of  87,000,000  feet, 
with  improvements  and  enlar<;ements  now 
under  way,  will  be  next  year  the  largest 
lumber  mill  in  the  world,  with  a  yearly 
cai)acity  of  1 40,000,000  feet.  There  are  other 
mills  nearly  as  lar[,'c,  great  box  factories,  etc. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  industries  in  all, 
employing  6,000  men  and  women.  The  city 
claims  to  have  the  largest  factory  pay  rou 
on  the  coast  excepting  San  Francisco. 

Tacoma's  greatest  strength,  however,  lies 
in  her  enormous  ocean  commerce.  It  was  in 
i<S68  that  the  first  full  cargo  was  taken  from 
Tacoma,  a  small  schooner  load  of  lumber  from 
the  old  Hansen  Mill,  and  shij^wd  to  San 
Francisco.  Today,  \vith  the  recent  addition 
of  the  "  Glen  "  line  to  London,  via  the  Orient 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  something  over  twenty 
steamers  ply  regularly  between  the  Port  of 
Tacoma  and  the  Orient  alone.  Tacoma's 
exports  and  imports  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  25,  1901,  were  $4,130,188.  This 
city  is  the  wheat  port  for  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, with  warehouses  and  elevators  4,000 
feet  in  lei^b,  with  splendid  wharves  and  the 
best  of  facilities  for  the  carrying  on  of  her 
growing  trade.  Merc  also  are  large  coal 
bunkers,  operated  by  electricity,  wMcb  can 
deliver  coal  on  board  ship  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
tons  per  hour.  Over  600,000  tons  of  coal 
were  shipped  last  year  for  Pacific  Coast  and 
Pacific  Ocean  ports.  Tacoma  alone  now 
ships  more  flour  to  the  Orient  than  China  im- 
|X)rtcd  from  all  points  five  years  ago.  The 
largest  smelting  plant  of  the  Northwest  is 
located  here,  and  gives  employment  to 
250  men. 

The  dty  has  tributary  to  it  one  of  the 
richest  of  /arming  regions.  It  has,  from  the 
many  ramifications  of  the  Sound,  a  large 
"mosquito  fleet,"  by  which  every  conceivable 
I»x)duct  of  land  and  water  of  this  tone  is  con- 
stantly bro\i::ht  in  and  sent  out.  Its  vessel 
clearances  increased  twenty-five  per  cent,  last 
year.  It  has  twenty  public  schools,  and 
seventy-one  churches.  Its  library,  like  that 
of  many  western  cities  is  its  pride  and  Andrew 
Carnegie  has  just  given  the  city  $75,000  to 
build  a  suitalile  home  for  it. 

The  third  city  of  its  state,  and  for  that 
matter  of  the  extreme  northwest,  is  Six)kane. 
We  used  to  call  it  **  Spokane  Falls  "  a  few 
years  ago,  and  we  knew  little  of  it.  We  had 
a  hazy  idea  of  a  frontier  village  straggling 
al<N4g  a  roaring  river,  witb  rocks,  moun- 
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tains  and  arid  plains  stretching  away  to  the 
four  pmnts  of  the  compass.  Today  it  is  a 
city  with  a  population  of  40,000,  and  one  of 
the  richest  in  all  the  nurthwest.  Its  rise  is 
due  first,  to  the  mines  near  it;  next»  to  a 
vast  \\*atcr  privilege  of  32,000  horse-f>ower, 
whu  h  any  factory  may  kuse  from  by  paying 
$10  \>cr  horsc-jxjwer  per  year;  and  last, 
though  by  no  means  least,  to  a  rich  farming 
and  lumbering  territory  of  which  Spokane  is 
the  natural  centre. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  jackass  earning 
$76,000,  in  a  single  afternoon  for  its  owners  ? 
Two  men,  Phil  O'Rourke  and  N.  S.  Kellogg, 
were  "grub  staked"  by  Cooper  &  Peck  in  '85 
and  the  jackass  wns  sent  along  to  carry  the 
load.  Kellogg  found  samples  in  the  south  fork 
of  the  Coetir  d'Alene  river  and  took  them  to 
C(X)pcr  &  Peck,  who  told  him  they  were  worth- 
less. The  donkey,  meanwhile,  had  been 
turned  loose,  but  Kellogg  went  back,  met 
O'Rourke  and,  finding  the  donkey,  packed 
their  belongings  on  its  back.  Hy  chance, 
while  hunting  the  donkey,  they  located  the 
Bunker  HiO  mine,  put  up  a  notice  in  KeUogg's 
name  and  attached  that  of  O'Rourke  as  a 
witness.  Later,  they  concluded  that  if  it  be- 
came known  thiat  they  had  used  Cooper  ft 
Peck's  mule,  there  might  be  trouble,  so  they 
tore  down  the  first  location  notice,  put  up  an- 
other in  O'Rourke's  name  with  Kellogg  as 
witness  and  told  of  their  find.  Cooper  &  Peck 
f>und  the  first  notice  where  it  had  been 
thrown,  brought  suit  for  rights  guaranteed  by 
grubstake  and  were  met  by  the  contention 
that  Kellogg  only  had  been  staked  ;  O'Rourke 
lo<»tedand O'Rourkeowned  the  mine.  Some- 
what later  Judge  Norman  Black,  of  the  North- 
em  District  of  Idaho,  rendered  the  following 
uniqvie  decision  "  This  Court  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  was  discovered 
by  the  jackass,  Phi!  O'Rourke,  and N.S.  Kel- 
logg; and  as  the  jackass  is  the  property  of 
the  plaintiffs — Cooper  &  Peck,  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  half  interest  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
a  quarter  interest  in  the  Sullivan  claims." 
The  donkey  was  sent  by  the  grateful  Kellogg 
to  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  where  for  five  years, 
the  remainder  of  the  ass's  life,  a  man  was  paid 
S50  a  month  to  care  for  him.  That  mine,  or 
those  two  claims  were  later  sold  tor  {$4,000,000 
and  are  giving  emptoyment  to  four  hundred 
men  today. 

There  are  a  score  of  good  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Spokane  and  others  to  be  discov- 


ered. No  wonder  Spokane  is  the  home  of 
niilfionaire  nmiHig  kings,  and  that  money  for 
any  enterprise  is  easy  to  get.  It  has  de- 
veloped the  lumbering  and  farming  resources 
and  these  last  are  marvelkMisly  rich,  as  any 
visitor  o[  that  region  can  attest. 

The  sights  that  are  seen  at  a  Spokane  fair 
would  give  the  average  eastern  farmer  subjects 
for  large  stories  all  the  rest  of  his  days  and 
should  he  go  back  home  and  state  exactly 
what  he  had  seen,  he  would  be  tendered  tM 
belt  as  champion  liar  in  all  his  district.  Spo- 
kane is  mistress  of  a  farming  and  mining  region 
four  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
Like  the  mining,  the  farming  region  is 
divided  into  districts  with  .^specialties.  Adams, 
Lincoln  and  Spokane  counties  are  famed  for 
their  wheat.  Spokane  raises  very  fine  root 
crops,  as  does  also  the  Yakima  region.  Ya- 
kima peaches  are  as  much  ahead  of  Dela wares 
both  in  size  and  flavor  as  are  Puget  sound 
cherries,  prunes,  plums  and  apricots  superior 
to  the  eastern  v'nricties.  Whitman  county 
apples  have  the  size  of  the  Oregon  fruit  that 
so  astonished  viators  at  the  Chicago  exposi- 
tion and  a  flavor  that  is  equal  to  atiy  Rh«xle 
Island  can  produce.  Much  of  eastern  Wash- 
ington and  much  of  northern  Idalio  was  arid, 
but  irrigation  systems  are  putting  out  a  vast 
network  of  ditches  everywhere,  and  wherever 
water  and  seed  strike  that  wonderful  soil  the 
production  is  b^ond  belief.  More  than  that, 
ns  the  farmers  say  :  "wc  control  the  moisture. 
We  have  it  when  we  want  it,  and  we  are  not 
compelled  to  have  it  when  we  don't  want  it." 

Everett  is  the  next  city  of  importance  in  this 
rich  territory  of  the  extreme  northwest.  It  is 
an  industrial  dty  dF  1 2,000  population — ^not  a 
boom  mining  town  by  any  means,  but  a  solid 
manufacturing  city  of  brick  buildings,  graded 
streets,  vast  wharves,  mills,  factories  and  rail- 
way lyards,  springing  from  the  woods  in  a 
decade — a  decade,  too,  that  ha.<5  recorded  the 
worst  trade  depression  this  nation  has  ever 
known.  Tacoma  is  twenty-eight  miles  south 
of  Seattle,  Everett  thirty  miles  north,  and 
each  of  the  three  claims  a  magnificent  harbor. 
There  is  rivalry  of  all  sorts  between  the  three 
and  each  has  its  advantages  over  the  others. 

All  are  wonderful  cities  ;  but  for  remarkable 
growth,  and  solid  growth,  too,  Everett  is  in 
many  ways,  though  the  smallest,  yet  the  most 
wonderful.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  not  a 
half-dozen  families  of  white  people  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Everett.   It  took  some  three  or 
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four  ci  thae  years  for  it  to  arrive  at  the 
dignity  of  a  village.  Then  the  ball  com- 
menced rolling  and  at  every  revolution,  the 
accumulatioin  of  wealth,  populaticm  and  busi' 
ness  was  tremendous. 

Everett's  harbor  is  almost  perfect  and  will 
be  entirely  so  when  the  government  has  ex- 
pended the  $3,000,000  now  ])lannccl,  for  har- 
bor improvements.  All  the  lumber  and  other 
great  bulk  of  products  can  be  shipped  by 
water  at  the  kast  possible  expense,  for  the 
water-way  is  open  to  the  Pacific  and  Ewrett 
is  nearer  than  either  of  the  other  two  cities 
it  rivals. 

Then  there  are  the  mines.  That  famous 
mineral  licit,  comprising  the  Monte  Cristo, 
Great  Lake,  Silver  Creek,  Troublesome,  Sul- 
tan, Stil]a;;uamish  and  North  Fork  district,  is 
twenty  miles  wide,  thirty-six  miles  long — and 
right  at  Everett's  back  door.  It  has  a  rail- 
way system  that  Rockefeller  put  through. 
It  has  a  large  smelter  and  refinery  that  this 
system  supphes,  although  the  plant  draws 
from  all  over  the  northwest.  James  J.  Hill 
and  his  Great  Northern  are  doing  much  for 
the  city.  Three  hundred  men  are  lajinfj 
forty-fivo  miles  of  terminal  truck  there  now. 
The  Great  Northern  is  putting  in  round-houses 
and  repair  shops,  atul  the  Northern  Pacific  is 
jumping  in  for  its  share  of  present  and 
prospective  traflRc. 

The  young  city  built  500  new  residences 
last  year ;  the  monthly  i>ay  roll  of  its  industries 
amounts  to  $  1 50,000;  2,  $00  men  are  employed 
in  its  manufactories ;  it  has  an  electric  l^ht 
system,  twelve  miles  of  new  sewers,  a  modern 
electric  street  car  system,  scho<(ls,  newspapers, 
churches,  a  theatre  and  a  fine  hospital.  Only 
ten  years  out  of  the  woods  and  all  this  growth 
from  nothiiig  during  a  panic  decade  1  What 
will  not  the  next  ten  years  show? 

Farther  north,  alon^;  the  coast,  back  of  it 
and  on  the  beautiful  islands,  are  Whatcom, 
Fairhaven,  Sedro-Wooley,  Mount  Vernon,  An- 
acortes  and  many  other  pro.sjxrrous  and  ^;row- 
ing  villages,  of  which  two  or  three  at  least,  on 
Bellingham  bay,  should  be  consolidated  into 
one  city. 

There  arc  harbors  everywhere.  There  is 
the  richest  farming  region  in  the  United 
States.  Think  of  140  bushels  of  oats  on  an  acre 
of  LaConner  flats,  with  straw  in  proportion. 
Think  of  a  land  of  fruits  and  flowers,  enor- 
mously wooded  and  well  watered,  a  land 
where  malaria  is  unknown,  a  fine  stock  and 


dairy  country  and  fish,— welt,  all  the  world 

knows  of  the  canneries  of  this  region.  Go 
out  there  some  time  and  see  tons  of  great 
salmon  taken  out  at  a  angle  draft.  See  two 
or  three  Scandinavian  fishermen-farmers,  their 
pink-sterned  boat  made  fast  beside  some  can- 
nery wharf,  while  its  owners,  hats  and  coats 
off,  are  busy  with  pitchforks  throwing  great 
-salmon  in  at  the  cannery  door.  The  fishing 
schooners  look  as  if  they  came  from  abroad, 
and  though  their  tackles  take  in  vast  quanti* 
tics  of  halibut,  sole,  smelt,  mackerel  and  cod, 
you  are  not  so  impressed  vdth  the  wealth  of 
the  waters  as  you  are  when  you  see  thM»e 
pitchforks  going.  Up  in  Island  county  the 
rancher  has  his  boat,  just  as  an  eastern 
farmer  has  his  wagon,  and  from  ten  acres, 
together  vnth  the  waters  round  about,  he  gets 
as  gootl  a  livin;^  and  more  clear  money  than 
the  eastern  farmer  gets  from  seventy-five 
acres.  He  does  not  work  as  hard,  he  sees 
and  enjoys  more  in  one  year,  has  a  greater 
variety  of  food,  and  gets  more  solid  comfort 
than  an  eastern  farmer  does  in  a  lifetime. 

The  same  is  true  toward  Port  Angetes  and 
Dungeness,  and  there  they  have  even  larj^er 
hopes.  Port  Angeles  confidently  expects  to 
be  the  second,  possibly  the  first  city  in  the 
Sound  country,  and  so  she  may  be  some  day, 
for  she  has  the  harbor,  the  timber  at  her 
back,  the  minerals,  and  the  richest  of  land  and 
waters  all  about  her.  A  railway  annmd  the 
peninsular  is  being  built  this  year,  and  pros- 
perity has  come  to  everybody  out  that  way. 
Such  riches  as  lie  there  awaiting  development 
the  eastern  wf>r!d  scarcely  yet  knows  of. 

Indeed,  the  cxjxussion  of  the  Sound  coun- 
try and  its  great  inland  empire  has  as  yet 
hardly  begun.  Its  de\elopment  must  be 
rapid  for  its  natural  products  are  enormous, 
and  the  world  wants  them.  Such  a  wealth  of 
timber,  minerals,  marble,  granite,  sandstone, 
lime.stone,  brick  clay,  glass  material,  bark  for 
tanning,  and  a  hundred  other  things  that  can- 
not be  found  elsewhere.  The  Orient  is  500 
miles  nearer  than  to  southern  ports,  Alaiika  is 
nearly  1,000  nulcs  nearer,  and  the  transcon- 
tinental lines  are  here.  There  is  gathering 
here  a  cosmojx^htan  ]x*ople,  characterized  by 
enterprise  coupled  with  cool  judgment.  Mere 
in  the  Sound  region  has  been  during  the  past 
twenty-five  \ears,  here  and  in  Alaska  and  the 
Orient  will  be  during  the  next  twenty-five 
years  such  achievement  as  shall  render  mil- 
lions proc^erous  and  thousands  wealthy. 
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THE  subject  of  municipal  ownership  of 
street  railways,  lighting  plants  and  the 
like  presses  with  increasing  earnest- 
ness.   At  Chicago  the  mayoralty  election  was 

fought  on  the  question  of  street  railway 
franchises.  At  St.  Louis  both  candidates 
made  the  exaction  of  honest  compensation  for 
city  firaiichises  an  important  part  of  their  pro* 
gramme.  At  Cleveland  a  promise  of  three- 
cent  fares  on  street  railways  was  the  main 
recommendation  of  Mr.  T<Mn  Johnson,  who 
was  elected.  At  Toledo  Mayor  Jones,  well 
known  for  his  hostility  to  private  ownership, 
was  again  elected ;  and  at  Detroit  so  |X)pular 
have  been  Mr.  Pingree's  efforts  to  obtain  city 
ownership  that  hostile  legislators  even  threat- 
ened to  pass  an  act  to  prevent  him  running 
again  for  mayor. 

The  e.\])criencc  of  foreign^  cities  mtist  prove 
valuable.  What  Americans  are  now  discus- 
sing, Europeans  have  long  practised ;  a  change 
from  private  to  public  manaf^cment.  the  mere 
proposal  of  which  gives  rise  here  to  bitter 
political  struggle,  has  often  been  acoomplished 
in  Europe  as  a  simple  matter  of  business. 
Things  dubbed  "impossible"  have  been 
achieved  and  methods  styled  "impractical" 
adopted. 

HOUSING  THE  POOR. 

When  Glasgow  philanthropists  had  found 

it  impossible  by  private  action  to  clear  the 
fever-breeding  slums  they  resolved  to  use  the 
powers  of  the  city  government.  The  Town 
Council  bought  eighty-eight  acres  of  densely 
overcrowded,  unsanitary  proi^erty,  full  of  nar- 
row wynds  and  closes,  the  refuge  of  criiniiials, 
the  nursery  of  vice.  It  has  demolished  the 
old  dwellings  and  laid  out  wide  streets  which 
are  lined  with  municipal  model  tenements. 
Altogether  over  $ 1,490^)00  has  been  expended 


in  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses,  and  new 
blocks  are  now  going  up  in  a  suburb  to  accom- 
modate the  "poorer classes/'  with  two-roomed 
apartments  at  $3.2  5  a  month.  The  buildings 
are  seir-.svi]){x>rting  .so  that  while  the  7,000  ten- 
ants make  no  demand  on  the  taxpayer,  through 
the  use  of  the  city  credit  they  secure  better 
rooms  than  private  enterprise  offers  for  the 
same  money. 

For  the  nomadic  classes  who  are  a  public 
menace  when  herded  in  ill-regulated  lodging 
houses,  the  Council  built  seven  establishments 
which  have  always  been  full  at  seven  and  nine 
cents  a  night.  With  ample  baths,  with  clean, 
well-aired  rooms  and  occasional  entertainments 
by  visitors,  the  lodgers  are  so  comfortable 
that  many  have  yielded  to  the  temptaticm  to 
become  respectable.  Some  have  occupied  the 
same  room  for  several  years.  The  enterprise 
pays  five  i>er  cent,  on  the  investment. 

In  London,  as  in  Gla^ow,  the  first  efforts 
to  C(t]x.'  with  iinsanitarv,  ovcr-pcoplcd,  danp^cr- 
ous  dweiluigs  was  made  by  i^rivate  companies 
who  combined  philanthropy  with  five  per  cent, 
profits.  Much  of  their  work  deserves  high 
praise,  as  does  the  work  of  the  City  and 
Suburban  Homes  Company  in  New  York. 
The  proof  that  decent  homes  for  the  poor 
Could  be  made  to  pay  was  itself  a  great  gnin. 
But  less  scrupulous  imitators  of  the  Feabody 
Trust,  the  Guinness  Trust  and  the  rest,  put 
up  block  buildings,  alleged  "model  dwelling.s" 
which  became  "  model  slums."  When  inves- 
tigation showed  that  only  one-sixth  of  these 
tenements,  occupied  by  200,000  per.sons,  had 
the"  light  and  air  space,  fmnl  ami  bark,  which 
llie  present  building  laws  require,  llie  London 
County  Council  decided  that  private  effort 
alone  was  not  enonti^h. 

By  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Council  was  re- 
quired to  deal  with  areas  that  had  become  a 
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public  menace.  Its  housing  \yi\icy  began  to 
develop.  In  Bethnal  Green  it  has  carried 
through  the  Iai|rest  clearance  and  re>h«ulding 
scheme  ever  attempted  hy  a  nuinicipality. 
This  area  was  formally  0[>cncd  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  March,  1900,  and  houses  5,380 
people  in  airy,  well-lighted  apartments.  A 
small  garden,  raised  in  terraces  and  capped 
with  a  band-stand,  occupies  the  centre;  and 
wide  streets  lined  with  trees  radiate  from  it. 
Every  room  in  the  dwellinj^  gets  light  and  air 
direct  from  the  outside ;  baths  and  laundries 
are  provided  for  the  tenants  and — there  are 
no  \'acancieK.  Altogether,  the  Coirncil  has 
dwellings  eon^pleted  or  in  course  ot  erection 
lor  31,000  jK-ople. 

Last  year  it  decided  that  to  relieve  over- 
crowding it  must  open  up  new  sites  in  the 
suburbs. 

Since,  the  Council  has  acquired  land  for  no 

less  than  the  actual  creation  of  two  cifies,  one 
in  the  south  of  London  at  Tootmg  and  the 
other  in  the  north  at  Wood  Green.  The 
plans  for  these  arc  drawn  and  show  that  on 
the  former  5,800  persons  will  reside  and  on 
the  latter  42,500.  At  Wood  Green,  where 
$7,500,000  will  be  invested,  a  space  will  be 
left  in  the  centre  for  public  buildings  (a  library 
is  already  promised  by  Mr.  Fas^sniorc  Edwards) 
and  a  park  will  be  laid  out  at  the  edge  of  the 
estate  where  a  little  stream  winds  through  it. 
This  will  be  a  veritable  Garden  City  without  a 
dngle  unsanitary  room,  with  no  private  land- 
lord, with  security  of  possession  for  the  ten- 
ants»  and  all  unearned  increment  returned  to 
the  whole  community;  a  city  self-supporting 
from  the  first  and  likely  to  yield  large  revenues 
ultimately  to  the  public  landlord.  The  inhab- 
itants will  enjoy  self  go\ernment.  They  will 
neither  be  debauched  by  diarity  or  oppressed 
by  rackrents.  The  advantage  tn  them  will  be 
to  have  a  model  lajidlord  in  a  model  city ;  the 
advantage  to  the  general  taxpayer  will  be  the 
creation  of  a  munici|\'il  estate  without  cost  to 
him;  and  the  advantage  to  the  whole  com- 
munity mil  lie  in  some  relief  to  overcrowding. 

Berlin  is  suffering  also  from  a  dearth  of 
fjood  houses  for  work  people,  It«?  council  is 
encouraging  a  housing  fund  to  which  citizens 
are  asked  to  contribute,  in  addition  to  the 
quarter  million  dollars  which  the  numiciitality 
has  subscribed.  From  this  fund  the  magis- 
tracy relieves  the  owner  from  laying  down 
new  streets  where  small  houses  arc  built. 
Whenever  municipal  land  is  sold  a  certain 


number  of  bouses  for  working  j>eo])lL-  must  be 
built  on  it,  and  the  municipality  will  sell  land 
at  cost  price  to  builders  for  the  erection  of 
workmen's  dwellings.  Similar  remedies 
proved  ineffective  in  Ix)ndon  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  will  be  shown  by  experiment  whether 
they  are  sufficient  in  Berlin. 

STREET  RAILWAYS. 

Berlin  and  Vienna  have  a  government  by 
the  rich  with  a  slight  infusion  of  democracy. 
In  each  place  the  highest  taxpayers,  who  con- 
tribute two-thirds  of  the  taxes,  also  dect  two- 
thirds  nf  the  Council.  Three-fourths  of  the 
members  of  the  municipal  Assembly  of  Berlin 
are  house  proprietors.  These  undemocratic 
governments,  free  from  all  taint  of  demagogy- 
have  shown  how  productive  city  franchises  can 
be  made. 

In  Berlin  the  company  is  required  to  grant 

a  ten-hour  day  to  its  employees,  to  provide 
waiting-rooms  properly  warmed  and  lighted, 
and,  from  January,  1901,  to  fix  a  uniform  fare 

of  2,38  cents  for  the  whole  length  of  the  line 
both  within  and  without  the  city.  The  city 
recaves  8  per  cent,  of  the  gross  profits  plus 
half  the  net  profits  over  12  per  cent,  on  old 
capital  and  6  jK-r  cent,  on  new  capital.  At 
the  end  ut  the  year  1919  the  lines  and  rolling 
stock  will  become  city  property.  These 
terms  are  drastic  indeed  ;  yet,  the  citizens  are 
not  satisfied,  and  additional  lines  are  now 
planned. 

In  Vienna  the  comiiany  is  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  control  of  the  city  as  to  the  design 
of  the  cars  and  the  advertisements  on  them, 
the  time-table,  the  provision  of  waiting-rooms, 
the  opening  of  new  routes,  and  the  regulations 
for  the  laborers.  It  must  jxive  the  streets  in 
a  trade-cone  of  defined  width,  clean  the  snow 
from  gutter  to  gutter,  and  allow  the  munici- 
pality to  use  the  Une  for  public  purposes. 
Fares  are  fixed  on  the  zone  system  at  two  and 
a  half  cents  for  one  or  two  sections  and  five 
cents  for  three  or  four  sections,  with  transfers. 
During  the  "building  years"  the  company 
agrees  to  pay  the  city  annually  a  sum  rising 
from  $125,000  in  1899  to  5320,000  in  1903. 
Afterward  the  rent  will  be  Irum  9  to  1 5  [kt 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  accordirig  to  the 
amount,  in  addition  to  half  of  all  th;^  net  pro- 
fits over  7  per  cent.  Of  course  the  books  and 
documents  may  be  inspected  at  any  time  by 

the  juopicr  ]>ubliL  officers.  These  conditions 
and  payments  are  onerous  in  comparison  with 
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the  terms  so  far  granted  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  aristocratic  fathers  of  Vienna  exact 
much  more.  At  its  option  the  city  may  take 
over  the  entire  system  in  January,  19 14,  or  in 
Januar)',  1920,  but,  at  the  end  of  1925  the 
body  of  the  road  and  the  street  electrical 
equipment  complete  wiU  become  public  prqp* 
eity  without  compensation,  the  other  ma« 
chinery  of  all  kinds  pertaining  to  the  system 
being  bought  at  a  price  hxed  by  arbitration. 
Plainly  an  aristocracy  can  give  lessons  to  a 
democracy  in  making  a  bargain. 

In  Paris,  thougii  the  central  government 
forbade  the  city  to  operate  the  municipal  sub- 
way which  was  opened  in  time  for  the  ex- 
hibition last  year,  the  conditions  secured  from 
the  company  are  creditable  to  the  business 
skill  of  the  officials.  First  and  second  class 
fares  of  three  and  six  cents  are  to  be  charged 
and  one-third  of  the  gross  receipts  paid  to  the 
city — a  rent  likely  to  return  fully  five  per  cent, 
on  the  investment.  For  the  laborers  an  annual 
holiday  of  ten  days  on  full  pay  is  granted  and 
a  sick  and  accident  fund  is  establi^ed  to  which 
the  leasing  company  pays  three  times  as  much 
as  the  men.  After  thirty-five  years  the  lease 
will  revert  to  the  city  and  the  rolling  stock 
will  be  purchased  at  a  valuation. 

After  vainly  tr\ing  to  force  improved  labor 
clauses  on  the  coqxiration  that  leased  its  lines, 
Glasgow,  in  1894,  determined  to'operate  them 
itself.  It  offered  to  purchase  the  old  ctjuijv 
ment  on  condition  that  the  displaced  com{)any 
would  not  start  a  rival  line.  The  company  de- 
clined, and  the  city  provided  new  cars.  Stables 
and  horses.  When  the  competing  omnibuses 
appeared  the  canny  Scots  declared  that  they 
preferred  to  ride  in  their  own  cars  and  they 
mocked  the  empty  'buses  as  they  rattled  by. 
The  company's  conveyances  were  withdrawn. 
The  Council  reduced  the  hours  of  the  drivers, 
conductors,  and  others  to  ten  a  day,  granted 
one  day's  rest  in  seven  (a  movable  Sabbath, 
formerly  denied  by  the  unco*  guid  directors) 
and  established  an  improved  schedule of  wages. 
They  have  reduced  fares  thirty-three  per  cent, 
and  given  one  cent  rides  for  short  distances — 
a  boon  highly  appreciated  by  people  with  small 
incomes.  In  the  last  financial  year,  after  pro- 
viding for  all  working  expenses,  interest  on 
bonds,  ample  depreciation  and  a  raildng  fund 
which  will  wipe  out  the  capital  account  in 
thirty-three  years,  they  had  a  disposable 
balance  of  ^232,800. 

The  LoodoD  Council  has  secured  as  good 


results  on  even  ^or  t  cr  trial.   On  January  ist, 

1899,  it  commenced  the  direct  working  of 
practically  all  the  street  railways  ("  trams  "  as 
the  English  call  them)  south  ci  die  Thames 
which  it  had  purchased  from  the  company  cttC 
terms  fixed  by  arbitration.  Like  Glasgow  it 
has  established  a  ten-hour  day  and  a  six-day 
wedk  for  employees.  It  has  raised  wages  to 
an  amount  in  total,  including  the  cost  of  the 
ten-hour  day,  of  $  1 20,000  per  annum.  It  has 
started  an  all-night  service  <rf  great  valute  to  the 
public  and  has  reduced  fares  so  far  that  forty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  passengers  pay  one  cent, 
forty-three  per  cent,  pay  two  cents  and  only 
one  p>er  cent,  pay  over  four  cents.  To  the  con- 
sumers this  reduction  of  fares  secures  a  saving 
of  $97,500  and  yet  the  Council  last  year,  after 
p;i\'ing  all  charges  for  working,  for  interest,  for 
depreciation,  and  for  sinking  fund,  had  a  net 
balance  of  $274,000.  The  Council  is  now  in- 
stalling dectric  tractkm,  the  completkm  d 
which  means  making  two  cents  the  nuximum 
fare,  the  one  cent  fare  distances  being  retained 
for  weary  people  with  very  slender  purses. 
So  much  better  are  these  results  than  are 
those  derived  from  the  lines  on  the  north  of 
the  Thames  which  were  leased  to  the  old  com- 
pany from  1897  to  1910^  that  steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  purchase  the  unc.\i)ired  term 
of  the  lease,  and  to  extend  public  working  to 
all  parts  of  the  city.  This  is  the  more  im- 
[^jrtant  as  the  northern  lines  will  be  extended 
to  the  new  model  city  at  Wood  Green. 

The  municipal  operation  of  street  railways 
at  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Nottingham,  Leeds  and 
other  British  cities  has  meant,  likewise,  better 
conditions  for  the  employees,  reduced  fares, 
and  substantial  net  profits. 

GAS  AMD  BLCCTRIC  LIGHT 

Outside  of  London,  only  five  or  six  laige 

towns  in  Great  Britain  are  without  municipal 
gas-works,  and  a  majority  of  the  exceptions 
have  started  electric  light  pkmts.  Through- 
out the  country  mtuiidpal  gas  is  sold  at  ten 
per  cent,  less  than  corporntion  gas,  and  the 
quality  is  better.  1  he  smaller  price  repre- 
sents $3,300,000  a  year  to  the  consumers  in 
addition  to  the  anntial  net  jirofits,  which  heUp 
to  pay  for  schools,  parks,  concerts,  etc. 

Berlin  and  374  other  cities  in  Germany  own 
their  own  gas-works.  Wherever  it  has  been 
tried  the  people  are  well  satisfied. 

Progressive  cities  m  the  old  world  are  run- 
ning thdr  own  dectric  lighting  plants  also. 
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In  London,  the  district  of  Shoreditch,  a 
working<lass  quarter  without  any  wealthy 
streets,  sells  the  cheapest  electric  light  in  the 
metropolis,  and  made  a  profit  last  year  of 
1135,000  after  paying  all  char^^cs.  Islington, 
Hammersmith  and  St.  Pancras  have  success- 
ful municipal  works,  and  eight  other  districts 
have  plants  in  course  of  construction.  In  a 
short  time  most  of  London  will  be  lighted  by 
municipal  dectricity. 

Throughout  Great  Britain-  deCtricity  for 
light  and  power  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  municipal  industries  of  the  country. 
Its  growth  has  been  phenomenal.  At  the  end 
of  1900,  198  works  were  in  operation  in  cities, 
130  ot  them  being  under  municipal  manage- 
ment and  68  in  priv-ate  hands.  Out  0$  212 
institutions  in  course  of  construction,  99  be- 
longed to  public  bodies,  while  113  others  had 
authority  from  parliament  to  establish  plants. 

MUNICIPAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

One  of  the  latest  projects  of  British  cities 
is  the  insurance  by  themselves  of  their  corpo- 
rate property.  As  fire  brigades  improve  in- 
surance risks  become  lighter  to  the  companies. 
Statistics  show  that  the  amount  paid  by  British 
city  governments  during;  a  lon.t;  jx.'riod  has 
been  several  times  as  much  as  the  amount 
recdved  for  fire  losses.  Therefore  the  Lon- 
don Schod  Board  has  formed  its  own  fund  by 
accumulatinpj  premiums  formerly  [aid  to  a 
company.  I- or  i»ijccial  risks  it  still  uses  the 
Insurance  Corporations.  In  lifteen  years,  by 
this  method  of  .self-insurance,  it  saved  a  suf- 
ficient fund  to  insure  its  property  permanently 
without  fur^er  contributions. 

So  strikinf^  has  been  the  econom)-  where 
this  system  has  been  tried  that  Glasgow, 
Nottingham,  Manchester,  Birmingham  and 
other  cities  in  Great  Britain,  are  now  moving 
in  the  same  direction. 

In  Berlin  the  system  has  gone  much  far- 
ther. There  all  the  buildings  are  compulsorily 
insured  at  a  valuation  made  by  city  officials. 
Every  year  the  premium  rate  is  fixed  just  to 
cover  the  cost,  and  is  collected  as  a  tax. 
Stringent  building  laws  and  relentless  admin- 
istration in  Berlin  reduce  fire  risks,  and 
enable  llic  city  to  be  secure  with  a  fire  brigade 
which  America  would  consider  hopelessly  slow 
and  ill-c-f|uipi>ed.  Switzerland  has  a  system  of 
cantonal  insurance  against  fire,  compulsory  in 
a  few  casesy  and  covering  risks  ol  over 
^160,000,000.   Better  attend  to  both  pre^ 


vention  and  insurance  ourselves,  these  cities 
have  said,  than  rely  upon  doubtful  competition 
to  reduce  rates  as  we  improve  preventives. 

MUNICIPAL  TEI.RPHONES 

Trondjcm,  the  third  city  of  Norway  (30,000 
inhabitants),  is  the  banner  town  in  respect  to 
municipal  telephones.  The  town  builds  all 
lines  itself,  supplies  the  instruments,  and 
maintains  the  system  for  a  charge  of  $16.65 
{x-r  year  for  a  business  place,  and  half  as 
much  for  a  private  house  when  within  a  mile 
of  the  central  station.  For  every  100  metres 
(lOB  yards)  beyond,  an  addition  of  f  1.37  is 
made  Switzerland,  Austria,  Bel|;ium  and 
France  manage  their  telephones  as  a  national 
serrioe  in  connection  with  the  post-ofTice,  and 
therefore  leave  no  room  and  no  desire  for 
separate  city  action.  But  in  England,  where 
the  National  Tdephone  Company  has  a  license 
from  the  post-office,  which  does  not  expire  till 
191 1,  a  T'arliamentary  Committee  reported  in 
1899  that  the  service  in  the  great  cities  could 
be  best  improved  and  cheapened  by  the 
establishment  of  municipal  systems.  Glasgow, 
Brighton,  Eastbourne  and  other  towns  arc 
now  constructing  their  equipment,  and  this 
year  Tunbridge  Wells,  an  inland  watering 
place,  prosperous  but  less  fashionable  than 
100  years  ago^  has  taken  the  lead  by  opening 
its  munidpal  service. 

In  all  these  cases  of  drastic  change  and 
civic  experiment  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
active  i^nts  have  not  been  revolutionary 
agitators,  eager  to  upset  society  and  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era  ;  but  steady-going,  long-headed 
businessmen  of  good  standing. 

The  British  cities  are  ruled  by  the  same 
men  who  conduct  the  largest  industrial  opera- 
tions m  them,  men  who  are  financially  honest 
and  display  their  civic  loyalty  by  gettuig  the 
same  advantage  for  the  community  as  they 
would  get  for  themselves.  So  far  as  the 
measures  are  socialistic  they  were  carried  in 
spite  of  that  adjective  and  by  the  weight  of 
their  economic  advantage.  Not  theoretical 
perfection  but  practical  benefit  was  sought. 
Therefore,  as  I  have  shown,  the  pioneer  activ- 
ities profit  the  tax  payer,  the  consumer  and 
the  employee  alike.  Business  not  charity  is 
Stamped  on  them.  Their  chief  point  of  inter- 
est is  their  demonstration  of  the  al)ility  of  a 
city  to  manage  revenue-producing  services  so 
as  to  secure  for  all  that  advantage  which, 
under  private  management,  goes  to  a  few. 
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THE  LESSENING  NUMBER  OF  MEN  IN  TRAINING  FOR 
THE  PULPIT,  ANDTHB  DECUNE  IN  THE  THOROUGHNESS 

OF  THEIR  PREPARATION  IN  roMTARISON  WITH  PREPA 
RATION  FOR  OTHER  PROFESSIONS  —  AN  INVESTIGATION 

BY 

THE  REV.  S.  D.  McCONNELL 


FORTY  yenrs  npjo  one  would  have  denied 
that  the  clergy  were  the  best  edu- 
cated cbss  of  men  in  this  country. 
In  the  Presbyterian,  the  Episcojxil,  and  the 
Congr^^tional  churches,  the  minister  was 
almost  always  a  college  graduate,  was  a  man 
of  literary  habits,  knew  something  of  science 
and  history,  and  \\i\s  in  p^eneral  rn^ih  in  ad- 
vance of  the  people  among  who' i  iic  lived  in 
education  and  general  information.  Among 
Roman  Catholics,  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
while  the  clergy  were  as  a  rule  not  liberally 
educated,  they  were  still  in  advance  of  their 
people. 

At  that  date  the  only  rival  of  the  pulpit 
was  the  bar.  But  it  was  only  the  selected 
members  of  the  bar  who  could  fairly  be  com- 
pared with  the  clergy  in  education.  The 
special  preparation  for  the  practice  of  the 
law  was  incredibly  slight.  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  stttdied  law  only  three 
months  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
General  Sherman  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  a]>peared  in  court  without  any  legal  train- 
ing whatever.  The  usual  path  for  the  young 
man  who  wished  to  become  a  lawyer  was  to 
read  law  "  for  a  brief  period  in  the  office  of 
some  lawyer,  familiarize  himself  with  a  few 
l^;al  forms,  copy  some  deeds  and  convey- 
ances»  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
machiner)'  of  courts,  open  an  office  and  learn 
law,  if  the  fates  so  willed,  by  experimenting 
upon  his  clients.  There  was  no  test  which 
compared  \Nnth  those  laid  down  for  applicants 
for  the  ministry. 

1  have  before  me  a  memorandum  ot  the 
question.s  which  were  faced  by  a  young  man 
before  a  Presbytery  for  his  exaniinatitin  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  It  was  in  a  remote  country 
district  of  Pennsylvania.  The  young  man 
was  "  roa.sted  "'  from  morn  till  eve.  Of  the 
twenty  or  more  ministers  present  every  one 
was  a  c<dlege  graduate,  as  was  the  candidate 


himself.  An  nri^'inal  thesis  in  Latin  was  de- 
manded and  presented.  A  .sample  of  his 
scholarship  was  required  by  the  impromptu 
exegesis  of  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  passage 
laid  before  him.  He  was  examined  in  his- 
tory, in  philosophy,  in  theology,  and  all  this 
after  a  most  careful  investigation  of  the 
young  man'.s  character  and  personal  qualities. 

Nothing  at  all  comparable  to  ihia  .stood 
across  the  path  of  the  young  man  who  pro- 
jwsed  to  practice  law.  The  medical  profession 
also  was  very  much  more  poorly  furnished. 
A  young  man  who  looked  forward  to  practic* 
ing  metiicine  entered  a  jihysieian's  office,  was 
introduced  to  the  skeleton  behind  the  door,, 
read  a  few  books  on  anatomy,  physiology  and 
practice,  rolled  pills  and  folded  powders,  drove 
about  with  the  doctor  to  sec  how  he  did 
things,  attended  a  four  or  five  months'  ctjurse 
of  "  lectures,"  dissected  one  or  two  "  |)art.s," 
watched  a  number  of  operations,  and  then 
went  home  and  put  out  his  sign.  Occasion- 
ally he  grew  up  to  be  a  good  doctor,  but  more 
frequently  he  did  not. 

In  any  case  neither  the  lawyer  nor  the 
doctor  was  looked  to  as  the  natural  leader 
and  spokesman  in  the  little  community  where 
they  dwelt.  That  place  was  taken  hy  the 
minister.  Of  technical  schools  there  were 
practically  none.  The  engineer  and  the 
chemist  either  picked  up  their  equipment 
where  they  could  or  sought  it  abroad.  The 
general  fact  was  that  the  ministry  was  by  far 
the  best  equipped  and  most  highly  educated 
class  of  men  in  the  country,  and  their  influ- 
ence was  in  projx^rtion.  Apart  from  the 
purely  spirittial  motive,  which  I  do  not  discuss, 
it  offered  a  career  for  the  finest  young  men. 
The  "  honor  men  "  in  the  graduating  college 
class  were  likely  to  seek  it,  and  in  fact  usually 
did  so. 

Does  the  ministry  to-day  hold  the  same 
relative  position  of  ability  and  influenced 
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Does  it  attract  to  its  ranks  men  of  as  high 
character  and  ability?  Do  the  theologiad 
schools  in  which  it  is  trained  hold  the  same 
relative  rank  among  other  professional  schools 
lor  efficiency  and  thoroughness?  I  do  not 
ask  whether  or  not  the  ministry  n  losing  its 
place  of  influence  in  our  common  life.  That 
question  will  answer  itself  if  we  can  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  clergy  are  equipped  to 
h<dd  the  place. 

It  is  within  the  last  forty  years  that  the 
chief  development  has  been  made  of  schools 
«f  law,  medicine  and  technology.  By  far  the 
p;rcatcr  number  of  them  have  been  created 
within  that  period.  A  dozen  new  professions 
which  require  prdiminary  education  have  beat 
evolved  dutinfj  that  time,  such  as  journalism, 
•chemical  engineering;,  mining  engineering,  hy- 
■draulic  engineering,  pedagogy,  to  say  nothing 
of  specialized  original  research  in  every  direc- 
tion How  does  the  ministr)'-  as  a  profession 
stand  among  them  all  ?  Arc  as  niaay  men, 
and  as  good  men  seeking  entrance  to  it  f  And 
xiTC  they  relatively  as  well  equipped  as  the 
ministers  were  a  generation  ago?  The  fol- 
kiwing  tables  may  tfirow  some  light  upon  the 
question.  The  figures  are  all  in  cases  copied 
from  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission of  Education ;  from  the  statistics  of 
•churches  in  United  States  census  report  for 
1800  and  1890;  from  Carroll's  "Religious 
Forces  in  the  United  States;"  and  from  cata- 
logues for  1900  of  theological  seminaries, 

universities,  law  and  technical  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  church  membership,  and  the 
percentage  of  increase  of  students  in  theologi- 
cal seminaries  from  1880  to  1897 : 
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Several  points  of  interest  may  be  noted. 
One  is  the  seemingly  curious  pause  or  decline 
in  the  Roman  Catliolic  church  between  1880 

and  1890.  This  apj^ears  to  contradict  the 
common  impression  as  to  the  study  and  rapid 
growth  of  that  body.  It  may  possibly  be 
only  apparent,  and  to  be  accounted  for  by 
some  change  in  the  method  of  report,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  is  the  case. 
It  is  the  more  striking  because  during  the 
.same  period  the  growth  of  Protestant  churches 
was  quite  phenomenal.  In  the  absence  of 
any  reason  to  believe  that  these  latter  gained 
in  any  unusual  de^ee  by  means  of  converts 
from  Romanism  the  explanation  would  have 
to  be  sought  in  causes  which  do  not  lie  in  our 
way  in  this  pajx-r.  W'e  are  not  concerned 
here  with  the  question  of  whether  the  churches 
have  gained  in  memberships  but  whether  or 
not  young  men  are  seeldng  the  Christian 
Ministry  in  as  p^reat  numbers  now  as  formerly, 
and  what  kind  of  men  these  latter-day 
theological  students  are. 

An  examination  of  this  tabic  will  show  some 
very  singular  facts.  The  first  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Protestant  churches  during  the 
decade  1 880- 1 890.  The  Baptists  gained  more 
than  one-half.  The  Methodists  nearly  doubled 
The  Presbyterians  gained  forty-two  per  cent. 
The  Episcopal  church  doubled  its  membership 
and  more  than  half  as  much  aj^ain.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  stood  still  both  in 
membership  and  seminaries.  But  the  Protes- 
tant church  which  increased  its  membership 
most  incrca.scd  its  theological  students  least. 
The  Episcopal  church  showed  a  gain  of  160 
per  Cent,  in  members,  and  only  seven  per 
cent,  in  students.  The  Lutherans  increased 
in  number  only  twenty -eight  per  Cent.,  and  in 
students  ninety-seven  per  cent.  The  Re- 
formed church  makes  the  most  remarkable 
showing  so  far  as  jxTcentages  appear,  but  as 
that  body  is  relatively  very  small  these  figures 
do  not  mean  much. 

But  now  note  the  astonishing  arrest  of 
growth  in  Protestantism  all  along  the  line 
during  the  seven  years,  1890-1897,  and  note 
farther  that  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
students  in  seminaries  is  niuny  tuld  greater 
than  the  decline  in  growth  of  membership. 

Between  1880  and  1800  the  Lutherans 
nearly  doubled  the  number  of  their  seminaries ; 
in  the  seven  years  following  they  lost  all  this 
and  ten  j)er  cent,  beside.  The  Baptist  gain 
fell  from  forty-two  per  cent,  to  nothing ;  the 
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Methodist  from  sixty-six  per  cent,  gain  to 
«leven  per  cent,  loss;  the  Lutheran  from 

ninety-seven  per  cent,  ^in  to  ten  per  cent, 
loss;  the  Roman  Catholic  rose  from  minus 
one  per  cent,  to  plus  forty-five  per  cent.;  the 
Presbyterian  from  fourteen  to  fort) -three  per 
cent.,  and  the  Episcopal  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-two  per  cent. 

Nothing  would  be  gained  by  a  comparison 
of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  figures. 
The  whole  vocation  of  the  Roman  priesthood, 
the  conditions  yAaxAi  govern  it,  the  preparation 
for  it,  are  all  so  radically  different  from  those 
which  obtain  in  Protestantism  that  no  com- 
parison can  be  made.  The  apparent  gain  in 
Presbyterian  seminaries  and  loss  in  those  of 
Baptists  and  Methodists  may  to  a  considerable 
extent  be  accounted  lor  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  students  of  these  latter  churches  go  to 
Presbyterian  seminaries  for  their  education, 
but  return  to  their  own  denominations  for 
ordination. 

The  general  and  ob\'ious  fact  is  that  in 
Protestantism  generally  the  gain  in  member- 
ship is  less,  and  in  students  very  much  less 
than  during  the  precediqg  decade. 

Two  farther  questions  may  now  be  asked  : 
Are  the  theological  students  of  to-day 
being  as  well  educated  as  was  the  ministry  of 
a  generation  ago  ?  This  question  catmot  be 
answered  with  certainty,  as  there  arc  no  data 
for  comparison.  The  predominating  opinion 


among  those  who  entered  the  ministry  thirty 
years  ago  is,  that  the  ycnmg  men  <^  tonday  are 
far  less  thoroughly  equipped  relatively  to  the 
general  education  of  the  people. 

The  other  question  is,  Does  the  course  of 
theological  students  to-day  compare  favorably 
with  that  which  students  in  other  professions 
are  pur.suuig  ? 

To  throw  some  light  on  the  jxjint  a  letter 
was  addressed  at  random  to  fift\  -three  men  in 
the  middle  year  of  theological  seminaries  whom 
the  catalogues  showed  to  be  college  graduates, 
asking^  them, 

First,  how,  in  their  opinion,  the  seminary 
faculties  compared  for  teaching  ability  with  the 
faculties  of  their  several  colleges  ?  and, 

Scc(3nd,  how  the  students  in  the  seminaries, 
on  the  average,  compared  for  ability  and  force 
with  their  dassmates  in  coU^  ? 

The  substance  of  the  reply  in  almost  eveiy 
case  was  that, 

Fu-st,  the  teachiQg  force  in  the  seminary  Is 
distinctly  inferior  to  that  in  the  college;  and 
that, 

Second,  the  average  quality  of  the  student 
in  the  seminary  is  distinctly  superior  to  that 
in  the  luiivcrsity. 

Ihe  following  table  may  give  still  fur- 
ther light  upon  the  question  as  it  exists 
to-day.  Five  each  of  the  best  theological 
seminaries,  medical  schools,  law  .schools,  and 
three  schools  of  technology  are  compared. 
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It  will  b«  noted  that  the  peicentage  of  college  graduates  in  theologkal  seminanes  is  far  and  away  greater  than 
the  other  St  hools    But  on  the  other  hand  the  nmk  actuUy  raqoind  in  medicnL  and  twhniril  ichaob  is  nr  nnd  a«ny 

above  that  in  seminaries. 
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The  theological  seminary  is  quite  a  modern 
institution,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  an 
American  invention.  It  has  not  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  church  throughout  the  ages  to  pre* 
pare  its  ministry  in  ecclesiastical  sch(X)ls.  The 
theory  has  always  been  that  a  man  m  mature 
life  hears  the  divine  call,  and  leaves  his  nets 
or  his  farm  or  his  place  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
to  be  an  apostle.  This  has  been  largely  con- 
tradicted, however,  by  the  £acts.  In  the 
Roman  church  the  priesthood  has  long  been  a 
highly  specialized  j-ymfession  for  which  pro- 
longed technical  training  is  requisite.  In  the 
early  church  it  was  not  so,  nor  was  it  so  during 
the  middle  .ifjcs,  nor  was  it  SO  at  first  anywhere 
withm  Protestantism. 

For  eicample,  Justin  Martyr  was  a  Grcdc 
philosopher;  Augustine  a  professional  rhet- 
orician ;  Ambrose  was  a  lawyer ;  Anselm  was  a 
merchant ;  Thomas  Aquinas  was  a  dialectician ; 
Calvin  was  a  lawyer  ;  Bishop  Barrow  was  pro- 
fessor nf  Greek  and  mathematics ;  Bishop 
Andrews  was  master  of  Pembroke  Hall. 

Dot  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  in  the 
United  States  chiefly,  the  law  of  specialization 
which  operates  everywhere  has  made  of  the 


minister  a  specialist  who  requires  a  technical 
training.  Special  schools  have  therefore  arisen 
to  furnish  the  training  needed.  If  they  are 
less  efficient  and  less  thorough  than  other  pro- 
fessional sch(H)ls  it  is  probably  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  object  which  they  have  in 
view  is  uncertain  and  ill  defined.  A  Roman 
Catholic  Seminary  knows  pretty  well  what  it 
is  trying  to  do ;  it  is  training  men  to  be  min- 
isters of  a  ritual  cultus  and  directors  of  ccw* 
sdenMs.  The  Protestant  seminarin,  when 
they  began,  proposed  to  train  men  to  be  ex- 
pert interpreters  of  an  infallible  Book.  While 
they  sought  this  end  directly  they  achieved  it. 
But  the  time  has  now  come  when  they  have 
become  doubtful  about  tliat  object,  but  have 
not  yet  seen  their  way  to  change  their  method. 

Whether  it  be  due  to  the  incertitude  and 
hesitancy  which  this  situation  produces,  or  to 
a  general  falling  away  of  public  interest  for 
religion,  the  bet  seems  clear  that  the  number 
of  young  men  being  educated  for  the  ministry 
is  steadily  diminishing,  and  that  the  education 
which  they  are  receiving  is  as  to  quality  and 
thoroughness  falling  behind  that  required  for 
entrance  to  other  professions. 


SIR  HIRAM  MAXIM 

THE  AMERICAN  INVENTOR.  NOW  A  GREAT  ENGLISH  MANtT- 

FACTURER— REASONS  FOR  AMKRK  AN  M.WUI  AO  URIXG 
SUPREMACY  — ENGLISH  A.NU  AMERICAN  METHODS  COMPARED 

BY 

CHALMERS  RObERTS 


DESPITE  the  legal  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  nationality  of  Sir 
Hiram  Maxim,  who  is  an  American 
by  birth,  and  the  honors  showered  upon  him 
by  his  adopted  nation^  which  keep  this 
change  constaiitiv  in  view,  he  is  still  in  char- 
acter an  American.  To  some  people  e.\]ia- 
triation  is  never  excusable,  and  there  have, 
indeed,  been  recent  examples  of  exjxitriation 
for  which  no  real  reason  could  be  given.  But 
no  one  will  look  into  the  history  of  the  young 
inventor  who,  after  years  of  hard  lal^or,  met 
with  wholesale  rebuffs  at  the  hand  of  his 
home  government  and  compatriot  capitalists, 
and  fail  to  find  justification  in  bis  deter^ 


mination  to  make  his  home  with  others.  It 

was  ncrcssnr)',  from  business  rensons,  that  he 
should  become  a  British  subject.  He  is  con- 
stantly asserting  his  American  birth  and  ex- 
presses unswerving  admiration  for  the  national 
genius  of  his  native  land. 

Many  years  ago  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Maxim  moved  into  the  small  village  of  San> 
ger\"illc,  Maine.  Even  at  that  time  one  of 
the  younger  Maxims  was  marked  out  as  the 
usual  "strange  boy,"  forced  to  show  his 
metal  in  combats  with  the  other  boys  of  the 
village.  He  easily  proved  his  \'alor.  One 
is  on  record  where  he  completely  \'anquidied 
a  rival  of  over  twice  his  age.  When  hn 
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family  moved  to  Abbott  villa;;c  his  reputa- 
tion had  preceded  him.  11c  proceeded  to  Uve 
up  to  it.  No  doubt  many  in  those  little 
country  towns  still  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
the  bad  boy  they  knew  is  the  man  made  a 
knight  by  the  Great  Queen. 

Even  in  those  early  days  there  were  glim- 
mering promises  of  the  future  This  boy  was 
the  first  to  make  bicycle  wheels  with  two  rows 
of  spokes  and  a  suspended  hub.  He  dkl  this 
as  early  as  1858  at  the  a{:^e  of  eip^htcen.  He 
had  attended  the  ordinary  local  school  until 
he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Tlien  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  carriage  builder.  Several  years 
after  this  he  was  at  his  uncle's  cnnfineering 
works  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  later  he  gained 
experience  with  an  instrument  maker  and  a 
shipbuilder  in  turn.  WHiile  yet  a  sch(X)ll>ny 
he  showed  a  taste  for  mechanical  work  in  his 
father's  wood-working  factory  and  grist  mill. 
His  father  had  given  some  attention  to  aerial 
flight  and  the  son  had  also  secured  definite 
kiM>wledge  toward  the  solution  of  tibis  difficult 
problem.  Among  many  youthful  inventions 
a  novel  mousetrap  obtained  much  local  celeb- 
rity. It  was,  however,  as  an  invtutor  ut 
automatic  machinery  for  making  carburcttcd 
air  to  light  houses  and  buildings  that  he  be- 
came known. 

In  1878,  when  the  advent  of  electricity  had 

greatly  damaged  the  gas  business,  he  took  up 
the  question  of  electric  lighting  and  filed  the 
first  patent  for  depositing  carbon  on  carbon 
rods  electrically  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydro-carbon  \-ap<irs.  It  was  saitl  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Maxim  had  come  nearer  tu  making 
artificial  diamonds  than  anyone  else  who  had 
ever  Hved.  This  was  one  of  the  inventions 
which  made  incandescent  lightmg  {wssiblc. 
The  filaments  of  all  lamps  are  now  treated  by 
this  process.  In  1881  the  inventor  was  made 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  the 
Paris  Electrical  exhibition  because  he  exhibited 
the  first  machine  for  keeping  currents  con- 
stant in  a  system  of  incandescent  ligliting. 

But  it  was  the  iuveatiun  ol  ihc  aittiimatic 
gun  which  made  his  name  famous  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  It  was  in  1883,  at  some 
small  works  which  he  had  established  at  Hatton 
Garden,  London,  tliat  he  made  the  auto- 
matic gun.  When  it  was  annouiux-L'  tli.it  an 
American  electrical  engineer  had  made  a  gun 
which  would  load  and  fire  itself,  England  was 
incredulous — ^it  was  too  good  to  be  true.  But 
the  gun  was  on  exhibition  and  could  be  in- 


spected. Since  then  most  of  the  famous 
men  in  the  world  have  at  one  time  or  another 
fired  a  Maxim  gun.   Among  these  was  the 

present  King  of  England  while  he  was  yet 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  has  always  taken  the 
greatest  interest  in  Sir  Hiram's  work,  and 
said  it  was  a  source  of  pleasure  that  among 
the  first  men  he  knighted  was  the  American 
inventor,  whose  nomination  for  knighthood 
was  one  of  the  last  official  acts  of  his  mother, 
the  Queen.  The  gun  marked  a  new  epoch  in 
the  manufacture  of  firearms  and  in  army 
tactics.  The  automatic  system  has  been 
adopted  for  every  machine  gun  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  little  company  which  was 
formed  in  Hatton  Garden  has  been  merged 
into  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the 
world — Messrs.  Vickers'  Sons  &  Maxim — 
who  now  employ  more  than  14,000  hands, 
and  who  are  able  at  their  own  works  to  build, 
engine  and  arm  a  complete  battleship. 

After  the  automatic  gun.  Sir  Hiram  turned 
his  attention  to  a  system  of  throwing  aerial 
torj)edoes.  It  was  believed  that  it  would  be 
better  to  throw  torpedoes  through  the  air 
than  to  propel  them  through  the  water. 
This  would  mean  larger  torpedoes,  a  more 
raynd  rate  of  fire,  and  more  accurate  aiming 
and  longer  range.  A  torpedo  gun  was  made 
and  a  ^stem  worked  out.  Another  plan  was 
to  make  a  great  torpedo  gun  \vhich  would  ex- 
plode the  charge  in  the  water  near  a  ship, 
insuring  safety  by  a  delayed-action  fuaei,  the 
moving  part  of  which  was  only  liberated  by 
centrifugal  action. 

When  Lord  W^olselcy  s;nv  the  automatic 
gun  fire  a  large  number  of  rounds,  he  was 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  smoke  which  was 
piled  up,  and  suggested  employing  smokeless 
ixywder.  Sir  Hiram  had  been  ^qiertmenting 
with  smokeless  powders,  some  of  which  had 
nitro-glyccrine  and  gun<:otton  as  constituent 
parts,  and  as  far  rack  as  the  early  {xirt  of 
1887  he  had  taken  out  patents  in  England  on 
a  |X)wder  in  which  nitro-glvcerine  and  gun- 
cotton  were  pressed  into  threads  like  the 
cordite  of  tixlay.  Specimens  of  cordite  were 
sent  tf>  the  United  St.i'cs  t<)  be  tested,  and  at 
the  trial  at  Sprnighcld  the  committee  re- 
ported that  the  Maxim  cordite  was  in  all  ways 
the  best.  This  is  but  an  example  of  the 
diversity  of  work  which  this  really  great  in- 
ventor has  accomplished.  The  automatic  gun 
was  distinctly  a  mechanical  triumph.  The 
cordite  was  a  question  of  pure  chemistry. 
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It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  man  and 

the  rare  he  springs  from  that  he  consented 
recent  iy  to  talk  with  me  about  American  and 
British  trade.  To  reach  an  Englishman  of 
relatively  the  same  pf^sition,  all  manner  of 
propitiation  and  mdurscmcnt  would  have  been 
necessary.  Speaking  first  on  the  general 
subject  of  modem  trade  conditions,  Sir  Hiram 
said: 

"It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  average 
man  to  realize  the  enormous  difference  under 
which  the  workinp^an  of  to-day  lives  and 
labors  in  comparison  to  his  predecessor  of 
100  years  ago.  Mechanical  appliances  were 
then  of  the  very  crudest  nature,  rapkl  pro- 
duction was  impossible,  and  wages  very  low. 
In  the  absence  of  machinery  everything  had 
to  be  made  by  hand,  production  was  slow  and 
painful,  and  the  hours  of  labor  were  long. 
Indeed  it  may  be  truly  said  that  man  then 
lived  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  worlc- 
in^^  classes  had  to  be  content  with  the  barest 
necessities.  As  a  result  of  low  wages  they 
could  not  be  considered  purchasers.  The 
purchasing  class  %\-ns  limited  to  the  compara- 
tively rich.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  working 
people  lived  in  mere  hovels,  without  light  or 
conifort,  and  always  with  bare  floors.  To- 
day the  workingmen  of  America  purchase 
more  square  miles  of  carpet  than  were' sold  in 
Europe  during  the  wlu4e  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

"  Suppose  anyone  were  to  make  Winchester 
rifles  by  hand ;  they  would  cost  at  least  $300 

each,  and  none  but  an  extremely  skilful  man 
could  make  them.  But  now  by  the  use  of 
greatly  improved  automatic  machinery,  un- 
sldlled  workmen  and  boys  are  able  to  produce 
these  rifles  wth  rapidity  and  cheapness.  A 
watch  in  the  last  century  represented  u  great 
amount  of  labor.  The  market  was  small  and 
few  were  made ;  but  to-<lay  they  are  largely 
made  by  automatic  machinery,  and  their  cost 
in  labor  has  been  so  reduced  that  their  use  is 
not  confined  to  the  rich.  The  workmen,  who 
in  the  first  instance  were  not  purchasers  at 
all,  have  become  the  largest  purchasers, 
thexd>y  creating  a  new  demand.  Thousands 
are  employed  in  watch  makinj^,  where  only 
hundreds  were  employed  beture. 

"Thus  the  great  change  which  Itas  come  in 
manufacturing;  indu.stries  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years  is  due  altogether  to  improvements 
in  machinery  and  mechanical  appliances.  By 
the  cheapening  of  production,  especially 


through  the  decrease  of  labor  required  for  any 
particular  article,  the  manufacturer  has  been 
able  to  pay  the  working  class  a  much  larger 
wage,  and  this,  together  with  the  cheapening 
of  the  prcKluct,  has  converted  the  working 
class  itself  into  the  most  important  purchas- 
ing class  that  we  have.  The  whole  trend  of 
western  ci\  ilization  is  in  the  direction  of  rapid 
and  cheap  production.  Every  one  whose  eyes 
are  not  blinded  by  trade  union  fallacies  must 
see  that  the  greater  the  production  and  the 
less  the  labor  represented  in  the  article  the 
greater  the  market  must  inevitably  be ;  pro- 
duction and  the  market  react  upon  each 
other." 

"There  is,  Ijowever,"  I  suggested,  "a 
marked  difference  betiraen  the  British  and 

the  American  workingman." 

"  Yes.  But  that  is  greatly  a  result  of  dif- 
fering conditions  and  methods.  In  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  New  England  states, 
very  high  salaries  are  paid  to  reidl)  skilful, 
able  and  active  mechanics.  As  a  rule  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  wage,  each  man 
being  paid  in  pmpirtion  to  his  skill  and  his 
application  to  business  and  every  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  inventive  genius.  Any  man 
who  can  cheapen  a  process  by  designing  new 
tools  is  considered  of  great  value  to  the  man- 
ufacturer and  is  paid  accordingly.  The  New 
England  manufacturer,  who  is  alive  to  the 
fact  that  success  dcfiends  upon  the  rapidity 
and  consequent  cheapness  of  production,  can 
pay  a  skilled  mechanic  1^5  a  day,  and  still  be 
able  to  place  in  the  European  market  many 
articles  of  manufactiure  at  prices  below  those 
which  prevail  in  Europe.  In  England  there 
is  a  great  degree  of  conservatism,  not  only 
among  the  working  people  but  among  the 
manufacturers  them.selves.  When  I  tirst 
came  to  England  if  I  went  into  a  factory,  and 
saw  wf)rk  being  done  in  an  old  or  crude 
fashion  and  suggested  any  improvement  either 
to  the  workman  or  his  employer  I  at  once 
found  them  very  combative.  They  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  say  only  that  it  was  the 
English  system. 

"In  New  England  the  manufacturer  is 
always  seeking  somethinj^'  new ;  he  cannot 
afford  to  use  old  or  imperfect  tools.  In  Eng- 
land the  tendency  of  the  manufacturer  is  not 
to  get  a  new  tool  so  long  as  there  is  anvthing 
left  of  the  old  one.  In  New  England  the 
manufacturer  as  a  rule  takes  great  pride  in 
the  cleanlinesa  and  order  of  his  shop.  He 
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thinks  of  nothing  but  his  business  and  of 
bringing  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
He  h:i.s  110  interests  tiulsiclc  his  factor)'.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  the  manufacturer 
is  apt  to  look  on  his  work  differently.  As  a 
rule  he  takes  very  little  interest  in  what  is 
going  on,  does  not  identify  himself  with  tlie 
working  people  at  all  and  is  looking  lorward 
to  the  time  when  he  shall  retire  from  business 
and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  commerce 
or  manufacture.  In  New  England  the  work- 
ing mechanic  takes  great  pride  in  learning  his 
profession  thoroughly.  He  talks  shop  in 
season  and  out  of  season  and  has  an  extensive 
and  well  selected  kit  of  tools.  The  British 
mechanic  looks  upon  his  trade  only  as  a  badge 
ot  ser\itucle;  he  never  thinks  of  his  business 
when  he  is  not  obliged  to  and  as  far  as  his 
tools  are  concerned  he  is  often  content  with  a 
centre  punch  and  a  hammer  " 

Still,"  I  interposed,  "I  have  noticed  that 
vAkcn  the  British  workman  goes  to  the  United 
States  he  soon  takes  a  positkm  seccmd  to 
none." 

"The  American  workman  wishes  to  get 
on,  he  wishes  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
he  is  jealous  of  other  workmen,  he  does  not 
like  the  idea  of  being  beaten  at  his  own  trade. 
The  result  is  that  he  accomplishes  a  great 
deal  more  work  in  a  day  than  any  other 
workman  in  the  world,  i  he  English  work- 
ingman  on  the  other  hand  is  controlled  by 
trade  unions  He  can  receive  only  a  certain 
wage.  He  has  no  ambition  to  purchase  a 
house,  he  cares  nothing  for  books  or  carpets, 
and  spends  a  great  part  of  his  earnings  in 
beer,  tobacco  ant!  betting  on  horses.  Still  I 
fully  agree  with  you  that  when  the  same  man 
emigrates  to  the  United  States  he  soon  adopts 
American  ideas,  becomes  ambitious,  tem- 
perate, and  is  able  in  a  short  time  to  do  quite 
as  much  work  as  his  .\inerican  brethren. ' 

Sir  Hiram  was  asked  concerning  his  ex- 
perience with  Rritisli  trade  unions. 

"The  British  manufacturer,"  he  said,  "has 
a  far  greater  difliculty  to  contend  with  than 
that  of  tfx»ls.  A  very  clever  Scotchman,  who 
was  once  manager  of  our  works,  said  the 
greatest  obstacle  he  had  to  contend  with  was 
'organized  idleness,'  while  the  present  mana- 
ger of  our  gun  works,  although  an  engineer 
of  the  very  highc>i  order,  confesses  that  his 
duties  are  rather  those  of  a  detective  than  of 
an  engineer.  Trade  unionism  has  reached  a 
development  in  England  unknown  in  any 


other  part  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  the  most 
malignant  type  is  that  found  among  the  metal 
workers.  The  vmion  known  as  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  not  only  at- 
tempts to  prevent  what  tlKy  are  pleased  to  call 
unskilled  mechanics  from  working  machines  at 
all,  but  if  their  own  men  are  themselves  em- 
ployed on  machines,  they  resort  to  every  trick 
atid  expedient  to  limit  the  output.  In  many 
cases  a  lathe  may  r\m  a  whole  day  without  ever 
taking  a  cut  at  all.  They  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  new  systems  or  new  tools.  In  fact 
all  their  influence  is  directed  against  rapid  and 
cheap  production.  A  large  English  manu- 
facturer said  to  me  recently  that  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  different  ways  in  which 
an  employee  can  cheat  his  emplo}'er. 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  interference  of  the 
trade  union  is  so  vexatious  and  arbitrary  that 
En,t,dish  employers  feel  disix»scd  to  make 
almost  any  sacriiice  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  only  hope  lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  Federation  of  the  Emfdoyers, 
a  .society  formed  in  England  some  years  ago. 
If  the  employers  can  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  principal  obstacle  which  prevents 
England  from  competing  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of 
metal  articles  is  trade  unionism,  and  that  the 
only  practical  way  of  combattin^'^  it  is  by 
counter  combination  on  their  own  part,  then 
the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  trade 
unions  will  be  robbed  of  their  power  to  do 
harm,  and  once  more  it  may  become  a  pleasure 
to  do  business  in  England. 

"A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
necessity  of  harmony  between  the  employers 
and  the  employed.  There  is  no  question  but 
tint  diis  harmony  exists  in  a  greax.  many  of 
the  American  shops.  In  Germany  also  there 
seems  to  be  a  complete  understandini.,^  between 
the  master  and  the  men  in  rej^ard  to  cheap 
and  rapid  production.  The  (iemuin  workman 
under.stands  that  he  has  the  whole  world  to 
compete  with,  and  he  is  wilUng  to  meet  the 
master  half  way  in  order  to  get  the  work.  I 
remember  a  case  in  jxiint.  By  a  nmtual  un- 
derstanding between  the  master  and  the  men 
a  contract  was  taken  at  reduced  wages,  with 
the  result  that  the  work  was  so  cheapened 
that  the  master  was  able  to  pay  full  rates  at 
the  end  ol  the  year. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  crime  to 
any  mutual  understanding  of  this  sort  with 
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tiie  workmen.    I  know  one  case  where  a  large 

contract  w'as  taken  on  the  basis  of  existinp^ 
wages,  and  no  sooner  did  the  men  find  that 
the  contract  had  been  signed  titan  they  struck 
for  an  increase.  As  the  ccmtrart  had  been 
taken  only  on  a  small  margin  of  profit,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  accede  to  their  demands. 
The  work  was  taken  to  France.  When  the 
strike  ended  there  was  nothing  to  do.  The 
Frenchmen  got  the  work,  they  have  kept  it 
ever  since,  and  the  English  works  have  now 
been  closed  for  several  years. 

*'If  England  wishes  to  compete  suooess* 
fiilly  and  to  maintain  the  position  which  she 
sought  to  orrupy  as  a  ^tc^xt  manufacturing 
nation,  she  will  not  only  have  to  equip  her 
factories  wiHi  the  latest  and  best  instruments, 
but  she  win  also  have  to  obtain  the  earnest 
Cfmperation  of  the  men  who  work  those  instru- 
ments. The  anloguiusm  which  at  present 
exists  between  the  masters  and  the  men  is 
altogether  artificial.  The  great  majority  of 
the  employers  treat  their  men  with  absolute 
justice.  Unfortunatdy  in  many  cases  the 
w-atrcs  paid  are  so  high  as  to  ka\'e  nothing  for 
the  master.  If  the  men  were  left  to  them- 
selves they  would  probably  very  soon  see  that 
it  was  to  thdr  interest  to  do  their  best  and 
l(K)k  upon  their  employers  as  frit-nds  and 
benelatlors;  but  the  working  man  iia.s  been 
taught  by  the  professional  agitator  that  his 
greatest  enemy  is  his  employer,  lie  i.^  made 
to  believe  that  to  be  a  capitahst  is  to  be  a 
criminal  and  that  to  cheat  his  master  is  the 
only  wa)-  to  'get  stjuarc'  with  him,  and  he  is 
foolish  enough  to  pay  the  man  who  teaches 
hun  this  folly  enouigh  to  enable  him  to  live 
without  working." 

"\\*hut  mechanical  impnn'ements  do  you 
think  inu.st  accessary  in  Hrili.sli  manufacturing 
methods?*'  I  asked  Sir  Hiram. 

"1  should  say  the  adnptiMn  of  what  is 
known  as  standardization  and  mter change- 
ability. The  Americans  first  adopted  thb,  I 
think,  in  cnniicctioii  with  the  manufacture  of 
Springfield  rifles.  Before  that  time  each  par- 
ticular rifle  had  its  own  individuality — no  two 
were  alike.  The  introduction  ol  tlie  inicr- 
rhangcablc  s\  stem  (li<l  away  witii  al!  this 
irregularity  and  greatly  simplified  and  cheaj)- 
ened  the  product.  It  enable  the  manufact* 
urers  to  make  all  the  sei)arate  pieces  in  large 
quantities,  each  jxirticulur  piece  being  fitted 
to  a  gauge.  If  it  passed  the  gauge  it  was 
«ure  to  fit  the  gun.  The  Americans  are  not 


alone  in  the  use  of  this  system  to^y  as  far 

as  guns  arc  concerned  htit  they  have  applied 
it  to  many  other  things,  such  as  locomotives, 
steam  engines  and  even  bridges.  This  has 
given  them  a  great  ad\-antagc.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  interchangeable  system  pays 
better  in  the  United  States  than  it  couM  in 
Europe  is  because  the  United  States  is  so 
much  bigger  than  any  country  in  Europe.  It 
costs  a  great  deal  to  make  jigs  and  gauges 
and  it  does  not  pay  unless  the  output  is  very 
large.  Perhaps  there  is  no  maker  of  locomo- 
tives in  Europe  whom  it  would  pay  to  adopt 
the  system  now  used  by  tfie  Baldwins  of  Phil- 
adelphia." 

"  Is  the  British  business  man  indolent  or 
merely  deliberate  ? "  I  asked. 

"  I  do  not  think  we  can  call  the  English 
business  men  indolent  when  we  consider  tliat 
they  have  accumulated  more  wealth  in  pro- 
{xjrtion  to  their  numbers  than  any  other  peo- 
ple that  ever  lived  in  the  world.  In  almost 
every  part  of  the  world  British  capital  is 
invested.'* 

"You  were  speaking  just  now  of  what 
England  must  do  to  maintain  her  present 
position  in  the  commercial  world.  Do  you 
exjxxrt  her  to  r<^in  her  lost  leadership?" 

"I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
United  Slates  will  continue  to  lead.  In  fact 
I  feel  certain  that  she  will  not  only  maintain 
the  lead,  but  will  increase  it.  I  might  say 
that  in  the  immediate  future  she  ought  to 
lead  all  competitors  put  together.  By  this  I 
tlo  not  mean  that  English  manufactures  nr 
exports  will  fall  off ;  for  England  will  no 
doubt  maintain  easily  the  position  which  she 
now  occupies.  It  is  her  relative  position 
which  she  has  lost.  American  manufacturers 
iiave  many  atlviinlagcs  in  their  favor,  such  as 
a  very  large,  rich  prosjicrous  population,  and 
absolute  free  trade  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  The  number  of  pur- 
chasers is  not  only  greater  than  any  other 
Country,  but  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
working  classes  is  much  higher.  Conse- 
quently the  purchasing  class  is  vastly  out  of 
pro}xirtion  to  that  found  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

"Moreover  in  the  United  Slates  coal  and 
iron  are  very  cheap  and  abundant,  and  the 
labor  troubles  are  not  .so  nettling  as  they  are 
in  England.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ftxma- 
tion  of  immense  trusts  in  the  United  States 
cannot  fail  to  be  very  advantageous  to  the 
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maiuifacturinp;^  intiTfsts  of  the  nmntry.  There 
is  no  question  thai  ihtre  is  a  certain  clique  iu 
the  United  States  which  is  seeking  to  agitate 
thi-  w.  irking  jx'ople,  and  to  stir  up  the  strife 
between  master  ami  man  that  has  proved  so 
disastrous  in  ICngland.  If  they  should  suc- 
ceed the  cost  of  production  would  be  vastly 
incrcajicd  in  the  United  States. 

*•  Dviring  the  last  six  or  seven  jears  the 
engineering  trades  of  England  have  been 
very  prosfXTous,  and  this  prosperity  is  princi- 
pally due  to  the  fact  tliat,  in  the  great  strike 
which  took  place  in  1896  and  1897,  the 
\v>rrknuii  struck,  not  for  hij;her  waj^es,  hut 
lor  the  control  ui  the  works.  They  practically 
asked  that  the  mana^jement,  of  the  en<jineer- 
]ng  works  should  be  turned  o\  cr  to  the  pro* 
fessional  aptator.  The  claim  was  so  pre|x»s- 
terous  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
England  a  solid  and  dotut  fiile  combittation  of 
the  maniifactuivrs  w.is  formed ;  in  other 
worils  a  union  of  the  employers  was  able  to 
hold  out  against  the  s^ke  until  the  funds  of 
the  strikers  wert-  r\Ii:iustrr!  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  combination  the  present  pros- 
jicrity  of  the  enfjineering  trades  would  have 
been  imjx»ssible. 

*'  1  think  that  we  may  consiiler  the  threat 
trusts  of  the  United  States  little  mine  tlian 
combinations  of  emi)loyirs  who  arrange  a 
j)lan  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  single  firm 
to  withdraw  or  to  take  advanta^^e  of  other 
firms.  If  such  a  combination  <loes  nothing 
more  than  to  prevent  strikes  it  will  give  the 
Americans  a  decided  advantage  over  their 
£uroi)ean  rivals.** 

*'Do  you  think  thai  economic  ant!  ))olitical 
changes  will  be  necessary  for  the  retention  of 
the  present  British  |>osition?" 

"  England  has  many  natural  advantages, 
while  all  the  disiulvantages  are  self-made  and 
artificial.  England  has  plenty  of  C(»al  and 
iron.  If  it  were  possible  to  import,  say, 
Italians  whr)  would  work  a  reasonable  nitmlM  ; 
of  hours  in  the  mines,  coal  and  inm  would  be 
greatly  chea])ened  in  Kngland.  England  has 
better  coal  and  more  of  it  than  anv  other 
Eiir<t|H*an  mnntry,  and  iron  of  a  better  (jtiality 
is  clieaply  and  e;isily  imported  from  Nui  uay, 
Swetlen  and  Spain.  England  has  more  t  api- 
(al  tlian  nnv  "(her  Country  in  the  world  of  the 
same  jxipulation.  England  has  also  an  im- 
mense mercantile  fleet  which  is  ready  to  take 
her  products  into  tin  iiii -^t  distant  |>arts  of  the 
world.    But  as  against  this  the  employers  are 


tiM)  Conservative.  Many  of  the  English  f.ic- 
tories  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  a  fire. 
If  you  try  to  instruct  them,  they  will  answer 
that  everyone  knows  that  machinery  is  hi  tter 
in  England  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

"In  regard  to  protection  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  a  consiilerable  munber  of  jieople  in 
England  are  in  favor  of  some  kind  of  protec- 
tion against  foreign  comjietition.  I  think, 
however,  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  coming, 
and  w^hen  it  dr>es  come,  that  it  will  be  like  a 
good  niany  other  laws  and  have  exactly  a  con- 
trary effect  to  that  which  its  framers  would 
wish." 

*•  Do  you  look  forward  to  any  large  move- 
ment of  British  trade  interests  to  the  United 

States?" 

"The  United  States  is  relatively  a  new 
country.  1  think  we  might  say  that  EngUmd 
is  the  mo.st  remarkable  little  country  in  the 
world  just  as  the  United  States  is  the  mo.st 
remarkable  big  country.  There  are  and  will 
be  for  many  years  to  come  vast  openings  for 
till-  rinpl'>\ iiuT.t  "f  raj)itn1  in  the  United 
States.  I  he  resources  of  England  arc  already 
develo|K'd ;  the  resources  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  only  jxirtially  de- 
veloped; and,  as  I  jigland  has  more  accimni- 
lated  capil.il  lluui  an)  uiher  nation  and  as 
capital  can  be  employed  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantagf  in  the  United  State.s,  we  may,  I 
think,  look  forward  to  a  large  movement  of 
capital  in  the  dirc>ction  of  the  newer  country."  i 

"Moreowi  .  I'ngli.shmen  as  a  rule  do  not  | 
like  to  be  bullied  by  trade-union  leaders. 
They  naturally  prefer  to  invest  their  capital 
where  there  is  least  chance  of  annoyance  from 
this  source. 

"In  regard  to  a  trade  jxirtnership,  as  an 
Anglo-Saxon  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a 
general  strong  alliance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 1  feel  sure  that  there  is  but  one  way 
for  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  hold  the 
place  which  it  has  won  by  virtue  of  its  great 
strength  and  res<  )urc  es,  and  that  is  by  enter- 
ing mto  a  strong  general  altbnce.  Europe  at 
the  present  moment  is  forced  to  make  very 
large  purchases  from  both  these  ctiuntries, 
especially  from  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  is  fast  becoming  the  food  pur- 
vevor  of  the  world  ;uul  i!  imiy  be  al  no  very 
remote  time  that  it  a  continental  nati<.»n  wishes 
to  go  to  war  she  will  have  to  obtain  a  license 
from  the  United  States,  or  have  no  food  for 
her  troops." 
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OUT  of  the  North  the  train  thvinclcrcd, 
and  we  woke  to  sec  the  crimson  soil 
lit  Geor<(ia  stretchinj;  away  bare  and 
monotoniHis  ri^jht  and  left.  Here  and  there 
lay  strafffjlinf^  unlovely  villaj^es ;  but  we  did 
not  nod  and  weary  of  the  scene  for  this  is 
historic  j^round.  Rij^ht  across  our  track 
DeSoto  wiindered  360  years  ap>;  here  lies 
busy  Atlanta,  the  City  of  the  Poor  White, 
and  on  to  the  southwest  we  jxissed  into  the 
land  <»f  Cherokees,  the  geof^^raphical  centre  of 
the  Ncf^ro  I'mhlcnis  — the  centre  of  those 
9,000,000  men  who  are  the  dark  lef^acy  of 
slavery.  Georj(ia  is  not  only  thus  in  the 
middle  of  the  black  |v)|nilation  of  America, 


bill  in  many  other  rcsiKXts  this  race  question 
has  focuse<l  it.self  here.  No  other  state  can 
count  as  many  as  850,000  Negroes  in  its 
jxipulation,  and  no  other  state  fought  .so  long 
and  .strenuou.sly  to  gather  this  host  of 
Africans. 

On  we  rcKle.  The  bare  re<l  clay  and  pines 
of  North  Georgia  began  to  disappear,  and  in 
their  place  came  rich  rolling  soil,  here  and 
there  well  tilled.  Then  the  land  and  the 
people  grew  darker,  c»)tton  fields  and  de- 
lapidated  buildings  apjK*ared,  and  we  enteretl 
the  Hlack  Helt. 

Tw«i  hundred  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  two 
hundred  miles  west  <)f  the  Atlantic,  and  one 
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"BtC  HOUSK-  AND  NEGRO  QirARTERS 
The  house  U  no  longer  in  lue  althuuKh  the  Negro  qiurlct*  ut 


hundred  miles  north  of  the  great  Gulf  lies 
Dougherty  County.  Its  larfjest  town,  Albany, 
lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Belt,  and  is  to- 
day a  wide-stretched,  placid,  southern  town, 
with  a  broad  street  of  stores  and  saloons 
flanked  by  rows  of  homes — whiles  usually  to 
the  north,  and  blacks  to  the  south.    Six  days 


in  the  week  the  town  looks  decidedly  too  small 
for  itself,  and  takes  frequent  and  prolonged 
naps ;  but  on  Saturday  suddenly  the  whole 
country  disgorges  itself  u|X)n  this  one  sj)ot, 
and  a  flood  of  black  peasantry  passes  through 
the  streets,  fills  the  stores,  blocks  the  side- 
walks, cl)i)kes  the  thoroughfares,  and  takes 


NKGRO  COTTAOES 
Oimrd  bjr  the  Negro  whu  keeps  the  ilorc  pictured  on  page  K5S 
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A  NEliRo  SCHOOL  NKAK  Al.ltANY,  fJKOkCIA 
Whcfc  cliildrcn  go  .illcr  "  ciopi  arc  bid  hy  " 


full  |>o.ssessi<m  of  the  town.  They  arc  un- 
couth country  folk,  Ko<xl-"'iturc(l  and  simple, 
talkative  to  a  (lej;ree,  yet  far  more  silent  and 
brtKKlin};  than  the  crowds  of  the  Khine-I'falz. 
Naples,  or  Cracow.  They  drink  a  ^o(kI  deal 
of  whiskey,  hut  they  tlo  not  get  very  drunk  ; 
they  talk  antl  laugh  loudly  at  times,  hut  they 
seldom  quarrel  or  fight.  They  walk  up  and 
down  the  streets,  meet  and  gossip  with  friends, 
stare  at  the  sho|)-windows,  buy  coffee,  cheap 
candy  and  clothes,  anil  at  dusk  drive  home 
happy. 

Thus  Albany  is  a  real  capital — a  typical 
s<juthern  country  town,  the  centre  of  the  life 
of  ten  thousand  .souls  ;  their  |)oint  of  contact 
with  the  outer  worltl,  their  centre  of  news  and 
gossip,  their  market  for  buying  and  .selling, 
borrowing  and  lending,  their  fountain  of  justice 
and  law. 

We  seldom  study  the  condition  of  the 
Negro  to-day  honestly  ami  carefully.  It  is  .so 
much  easier  to  assume  that  wc  know  it  all. 
And  yet,  how  little  we  know  of  these  millions 


— ot  their  tiaily  lives  and  longings,  of  their 
homely  joys  and  .sorrows,  of  their  real  .short- 
comings and  the  meaning  of  their  crimes. 

Dougherty  county,  Georgia,  had,  in  1890, 
ten  thou.sand  black  folks  and  two  thousand 
whites.  Its  growth  in  population*  may  thus 
be  pictured : 
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•  The  Ixiundaries  of  the  county  have  frequently  changed. 
Ii  wan  a  part  of  Earlv  County  first,  then  of  Baker,  and 
finally  wa.>(  laid  out  a»  I>ougherty  in  1853. 
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This  is  the  Cotton  Kingdom,  the  shatlow 
of  a  dream  of  slave  empire  which  for  a  gen- 
eration intoxicated  a  people.    Yonder  is  the 


NKCKO  WOMAN  PLOUr.HINC.  IN  A  COTTON  FIELD 
A  6cld  cultivatrd  on  llic  rent  »yslein 


heir  of  its  ruins — a  black  renter,  fighting  a 
failing  battle  with  debt.  A  feeling  of  silent 
depression  falls  on  one  as  he  gazes  on  this 
scarred  and  stricken  land,  with  its  silent 
mansions,  deserted  cabins  and  fallen  fences. 
Here  is  a  land  rich  in  natural  resources, 
yet  poor ;  for  despite  the  fact  that  few  in- 
du.stries  pay  better  dividends  than  cotton 
manufacture  ;  despite  the  fact  that  the  mtxlern 
dry-goods  store  with  its  mass  of  cotton-fabrics 
represents  the  high-water  mark  of  retail  store- 


keeping;  despite  all  this,  the  truth  remains 
that  half  the  cut  ton-growers  of  the  south  are 
nearly  bankrupt  and  the  black  laborer  in  the 
cotton  fields  is  a  serf. 

The  key-note  of  the  Hlack 
Belt  is  debt.  Not  credit, 
in  the  commercial  sense  of 
the  term,  but  debt  in  the 
.sense  of  continued  inability 
to  make  income  cover  ex- 
pense. This  is  the  direct 
heritage  of  the  south  from 
the  wasteful  economics  of 
the  slave  regime,  but  it  was 
empha.sized  and  brought  to 
a  crisis  by  the  emancijxition 
of  the  slaves.  In  i860 
Dougherty  County  had 
6,079  slaves  worth  proba- 
bly §2.500,000;  its  farms 
were  estimatetl  at  $2,995,- 
92  3 .  H  ere  w  as  $  5 , 5  CO.OOO 
c»f  profX-Tty,  the  value  of 
which  de|x.'nded  largely  on 
the  slave  system,  and  on 
the  s[)eculative  demand  for 
land  once  marvellously  rich, 
but  already  devitalized  by 
careless  and  exhaustive  cul- 
ture. l"he  war  then  meant 
a  financial  cra.sh ;  in  place 
of  the  $5,500,000  of  i860, 
there  remained  in  1S70 
(mly  farms  valued  at  $1,- 
739,470.  With  this  came 
increiised  competition  in 
cotton  culture  from  the 
rich  lands  of  Te.\as,  a 
steady  fall  in  the  price  of 
c<itton  followed  from  about 
fourteen  cents  a  pound  in 
i86o*  until  it  reached  four 
cents  in  1893.  Such  a 
financial  rev<)lution  was  it 
that  involved  the  owners  of  the  cotton  belt  in 
debt.  And  if  things  went  ill  with  the  master, 
how  fared  it  with  the  man  ? 

The  jilantations  of  Dougherty  in  slavery 
days  were  nut  so  imjxsing  anti  aristocratic  as 
tho.se  of  Virginia.  The  Hig  I  lou.se  was  smaller 
and  usually  one-storied,  ami  set  very  near  the 
slave  cabins. 

The  form  and  disii<tsition  of  the  laborers' 
cabins  throughout  the  Black  Belt,  is  to-tlay, 

•  (Jmiittni;  famine  pricf*  during  the  war. 
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the  same  as  in  slavery  days.    All  are  sprinkled 
in  little  groups  over  the  face  of  the  land  cen- 
tering  about    some  dilapidated  Big  House 
where  the  head  tenant  or 
agent   lives.    There  were    '  • 
rejx)rted  in  the  county  out- 
side  the   corjiorate  town 
of   Albany    1,424  Negro 
families  in  1899.    Out  of 
all  these  only  a  single  one 
•KTCupied  a  house  of  seven 
r(H>ms ;  only  fourteen  have 
five  rooms  or  more.  The 
mass  live  in  one  and  two- 
room  homes. 

The  size  and  arrange- 
ments of  a  jK'ople's  homes 
are  a  fair  inde.x  to  their  con- 
ilition.  All  over  the  f.icc  of 
the  land  is  the  one-nM>m 
cabin  ;  now  .standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Big  Hou.se, 
now  staring  at  the  dusty 
road,  now  rising  dark  antl 
sombre  amid  the  green  of 
the  cotton  fields.  It  is 
nearly  always  old  and  bare, 
built  of  rough  boards  and 
neither  pla.stered  nor  sejded. 
Light  and  ventilation  are 
supplied  by  the  single  d<»or 
and  the  square  hole  in  the 
wall  with  its  wooden  shut- 
ter. Within  is  a  fire-place, 
black  and  smoky,  and  usu- 
ally unsteady  with  age.  A 
bed  or  two,  a  table,  a 
wooden  chest  and  a  few 
chairs  make  up  the  furni- 
ture, while  a  stray  show-bill 
or  a  new.spa{x;r  decorate  the 
walls. 

VVe  have  come  to  asso 
ciaie  crowding  with  homes  in  cities  almost 
exclusively.  Here  in  Dougherty  county,  in 
the  oix;n  country,  is  crowding  enough.  The 
rooms  in  the.se  cabins  are  .seldom  over  twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet  square,  and  frequently 
smaller ;  yet  one  family  of  eleven  lives,  eats 
and  sleeps  m  one  rtM)m,  while  thirty  families 
of  eight  or  more  members  live  in  such  one- 
room  dwellings. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  among  these  Negroes 
over  twenty-five  persons  for  every  ten  rooms 
of  house  accommodation.    In  the  worst  tene- 


ment abominations  of  New  York  and  Boston 
there  are  in  no  case  over  twenty-two  jx^rsims 
to  each  ten  nKmis,  and  usually  not  over  ten. 


A  REST  IN  TMK  KIR  ROW 

Of  course,  one  small,  do.se  room  in  a  city, 
\vith<nit  a  yard,  is  in  many  res|K*cts  worse 
than  the  larger  single  country  room. 

The  one  decided  atlvantage  the  Negro  has 
is  a  place  to  live  outsitle  his  h<ime — that  is 
the  open  fields,  where  mo.st  of  his  life  is  s]ient. 

Ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the.se  homes  are 
rented  and  the  question  therefore  ari.ses,  what 
in  the  industrial  system  of  the  Black  Belt  is 
rcsjxjnsible  for  these  wretched  tenements  ? 
There  would  seem  to  be  four  main  causes. 
First,  long   custom,  born  in  the   time  of 
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WOMKN  FROM  THE  COUNTRY 
A  Salurdiy  group  in  Altnnr,  Ga. 

slavery,  has  assigned  this  sort  of  a  home  to 
Nej;n)cs,  until  land  owners  seldom  think  of 
offering  better  houses.  Should  white  labor 
be  imported  here,  or  the  capital  here  invested 
be  transferred  \o  industries  where  whites  are 
employed,  the  owners  would  not  hesitate  l<» 
erect  cosy,  decent  homes,  such  as  are  often 
found  near  the  new  cotton  factories.  This 
cx|)lains  why  the  substitution  of  white  for 
black  labor  is  «)ften  profitable — the  laborer  is 
far  better  |xiid  aiul  cared  for.    In  the  second 


i 


place,  the  low  standard  of  living  among  slaves 
is  naturally  inherited  among  freedmen  and 
their  .sons ;  the  mass  of  them  do  not  demand 
better  houses  because  they  do  not  know  what 
better  houses  are.  Thirdly,  the  landlords  as 
a  class  have  not  yet  come  to  realize  that  it  is 
a  g«xKl  business  investment  to  raise  the 
stancUird  of  living  among  laborers  by  slow  and 
judicious  meth(xls ;  that  a  Negro  laborer  who 
demands  three  rcHims  antl  fifty  cents  a  day 
would  give  far  more  efficient  work  and 
leave  a  larger  profit  than  a  discouraged 
toiler  herding  his  family  in  one  room  and 
working  for  thirty  cents.  Lastly,  among 
such  Conditions  of  life  there  are  few  in- 
centives to  make  the  laborer  become  a  bet- 
ter farmer.  If  he  is  ambitious,  he  moves 
to  town  or  tries  other  kinds  of  labor ;  as  a 


ON  THE  STREET 
'  They  meet  aod  gouip  with  their  frieixU  ' 


A  PARSON  AND  PART  OK  HIS  FIX)CK 

tenant  farmer  his  outlook  is  almost  hopeless, 
and  following  it  as  a  makeshift  he  takes  the 
house  that  is  given  him  without  jirotest. 

That  we  may  see  more  fully  the  working 
out  of  these  social  forces,  let  us  turn  from  the 
home  to  the  family  that  lives  in  it.  The 
Negroes  in  this  coimtry  are  noticeable  both 
for  large  and  small  families ;  nearly  a  tenth  of 
all  the  families  are  families  of  one — that  is, 
lone  j)cr.sons  living  by  themselves.  Then,  Uk>, 
there  is  an  unusual  number  of  families  of  ten 
or  more.  The  average  family  is  not  large, 
however,  owing  to  the  system  of  labor  and 
the  size  of  the  homes,  which  tends  to  the 
separation  <)f  family  groups.  Then  the  large 
and  continuous  migration  of  young  jx;ople  to 
town  brings  down  the  average.  So  that  one 
finds  many  families  with  hosts  of  babies,  and 
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many  newly-married  young  couples,  but  com-  after  house  to  house  investigation,  deserve  to 
paratively  few  families  with  half-grown  and  be  classed  as  decent  |x;ople  with  considerable 
grown  children.  regard  for  female  chastity.    The  plague-spot 

The  families  of  one  are  interesting.    Some    in  .sexual  relations  is  easy  marriage  and  easy 
of   them — about   a   fifth — are  old   people.    se|)aration.    Thi.s  is  no  sudden  development, 
Away  d<jwn  at  the  edge  • 
«»f   the  wo<xls  will  live 
some   old  grizzle-haired 
black  man,  digging  wear- 
ily in  the  earth  f<»r  his  la.st 
bread.    Or  yonder,  near 
some   prosjx?rous  Negro 
farmer,  will  sit  alone  a 
swarthy  auntie,  fat  and 
gcKxl-humored,  supjxtrted 
half  in  charity  and  half  by 
odd  jobs. 

Probably  the  size  of 
Negro  families  is  decrea,s- 
ing,  and  that,  too,  from 
p<)sti>i>ncment  of  marriage, 
rather  than  from  immoral- 
ity or  loss  of  physical 
stamina.  Tonlay  in  this 
county  only  two  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  under 
twenty  are  married.  Most 
of  the  young  men  marry 
between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty- 
five,  and  the  girls  between 
twenty  anil  thirty — an  ad- 
vanced age  for  a  rural 
people  of  low  average 
culture. 

The  cause  of  this  is 
without  doubt  economic 
Stress — the  difficulty  of 
earning  .sufficient  to  rear  a 
family.  The  result  is  the 
breaking  o(  the  marriage- 
tie  and  sexual  lo<iseness. 

The  number  of  sepa- 
rated jKT.sons  is  thirty-five 
per  1000 — a  very  large 
number.     It    would  of 
course   be  unfair  to  comiKire  this  number 
with  divorce  .stati.stics  for   many  of  these 
separated  are  in  reality  widowed,  were  the 
truth  known,  and  in  other  cases  the  .sep- 
aration is  not  permanent.    Nevertheless  here 
lies  the  seat  of  greatest  moral  danger;  there 
is  little  or  no  prostitution  among  these  Ne- 
groes, and  over  four-fifths  of  the  families. 


HI  TS  NKAR  AI.BANV,  C.F.ORGIA 
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nor  the  fruit  of  emanciiwtion.  It  is  a  plain 
heritage  from  .slavery.  In  tho.se  days  Sam, 
with  his  ma.ster's  con.sent,  "took  up"  with 
Mary.  No  ceremony  was  neces.sary.  and  in 
the  busy  life  of  great  plantations  of  the  HIack 
Helt  it  was  usually  disjx'nsed  with.  If  now 
the  master  needed  Sam's  work  on  an<»ther 
plantation  or  in  another  ixut  of  the  simie 
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plantation,  or  if  he  took  a  notion  to  sell  the 
slave,  Sam's  married  life  with  Mary  was  us- 
ually unceremoniously  broken,  and  then  it  was 
clearly  to  the  master's  interest  to  have  both 
•  if  them  take  new  mates.  This  wide-spread 
custom  of  two  centuries  has  not  been  eradi- 
cated in  thirty  years.  Probably  seventy-five 
|x.T  cent,  of  the  marria;;es  now  are  performed 
by  the  jastors.  Nevertheless,  the  evil  is  still 
tleep  seated  and  only  a  {general  raisin;;  of  the 
standard  of  living  will  finally  cure  it. 

The  i^n(»rance  of  the  ex-slaves  is  far  deeiK'r 
than  crude  estimates  indicate.  It  is  igno- 
rance of  the  world  anil  its  meaning,  of  modern 
eccmomic  organi/;ition,  of  the  function  itf 
g«»vernment,  of  individual  worth  and  jxissi- 
bility — indeed,  of  all  tho.se  things  as  to  which 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  slave  system  to 
keep  the  laboring  class  in  jirofound  darkness. 
Those  very  things  then  which  a  white  boy 
absorbs  from  his  earliest  .'iocial  atmosphere — 
starts  with,  .so  to  speak,  are  the  puzzling  |)rob- 
lenis  of  the  black  boy's  maturer  years.  And 


this,  too,  not  by  reason  of  dullness  but  for  lack 
of  opportunity. 

It  is  hard  for  an  individual  mind  t<)  grasp 
and  comprehend  the  real  social  condition  of  a 
mass  of  human  beings  without  losing  itself  in 
details  and  forgetting  that  after  all  each  unit 
studied  is  a  throbbing  .soul.  Ignorant  it  may 
be,  and  ])overty-stricken,  black  and  curious  in 
limb  and  ways  anil  thought  ;  and  yet  it  loves 
and  hates,  it  toils  and  tires,  it  laughs  anti 
weeps  its  bitter  tears,  and  looks  in  vague  and 
awful  longing  at  the  grim  horizon  of  its  life 
— all  this,  even  as  you  and  I.  These  black 
thous;mds  are  not  lazy;  they  are  improvident 
and  careless,  they  insist  on  breaking  the  mon- 
otony of  toil  with  a  glimpse  at  the  great  town- 
world  on  Sat  unlay,  they  have  their  loafers  and 
ne'er-do-weels,  but  the  great  mass  of  them 
work  continuously  and  faithfully  for  a  return 
and  under  circumstances  that  would  call  forth 
e(|ual  voluntary  eff(»rt  from  few,  if  any,  other 
motlern  laboring  da.ss.  Over  88  per  cent,  of 
them,  men,  women  and  children,  arc  farmers. 
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The  rest  are  lab<»rer.s  on  railroads,  in  the  tur- 
pentine forests  and  elsewhere,  teamsters  and 
porters,  artisans  and  servants.  There  are 
ten  merchants,  four  teachers,  antl  twenty-one 
who  preach  and  farm. 

Most  of  the  children  get  their  schooling 
after  the  "crops  are  laid  by"  and  very  few 
there  are  that  stay  in  sch<K)l  after  the  s|)ring 
work  has  commenced.  Child-labor  is  found 
here  in  some  of  its  worst  phases,  as  fo.stering 


A  KKIKXI)  iif  OKOKCK  WASHINC.ToN 

He  believn  that  he  wu  willi  Wuhingtun  mhen  llie  iImtt)'  ircc  *»% 
cut  duwn  and  allnwcd  his  phoiuKnph  In  he  ukrn  only  on  conditinn 
that  »  lopy  would  he  *rnt  to  hi«  nid  friend 


ignorance  and  stunting  physical  development. 

Among  this  people  there  is  no  leisure  cla.ss  ; 
ninety-six  per  cent  of  them  are  toiling — no 
one  with  leisure  to  turn  the  bare  and  cheerle.ss 
cabin  into  a  home,  no  old  folks  to  sit  beside 
the  lire  and  hand  down  traditions  of  the  past, 
little  of  careless,  happy  chiklhcHKl  and  dream- 
ing youth.  The  dull  monotony  (>{  daily  life  is 
broken  only  by  the  Saturday  trips  to  town. 

The  land  is  still  fertile,  despite  long  abu.se. 
For  nine  and  ten  months  in  succe.ssion  the 
crops  will  c<»mc  if  asketl ;  garden  vegetables 
in  April,  grain  in  May,  melons  in  June  and 
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Julv,  hav  in  August,  sweet  potatoes  in  Sep- 
tember, and  cotton  from  then  t«>  Christmas. 
And  yet  over  two-thirds  of  the  land  there  is 
but  one  crop  and  that  leaves  the  toilers  in 
debt.    Why  is  this  .> 

The  merchant  of  the  Hlack  Kelt  is  a  curious 
instituti<»n — ixirt  banker,  part  landlord,  ixirt 
Contractor,  antl  jxirt  des|X)t.  His  store  which 
u.sed  most  frequently  to  .stand  at  the  cross- 
roads and  become  the  centre  of  a  weeklv  vil- 
lage,  has  now  moved  to  town  and  thither  the 
Negro  tenant  follows  him.  The  merchant 
keeps  everything — clothes  and  sh<x"s,  coffee 
and  sugar,  pork  and  meal,  canned  and  dried 
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goods,  wapfons  and  plows,  seed  and  fertilizer 
— aiid  what  he  has  not  in  stuck  he  can  give 
you  an  order  for  at  the  store  across  the  way. 
Here,  then,  comes  the  tenant,  Sam  Scott,  after 
he  has  contracted  with  some  absent  landlord's 
agent  for  hiring  forty  acres  of  land ;  he  fingers 
his  hat  nervously  vititil  the  merchant  finishes 
his  morning  chat  with  Colonel  Sanders,  when 
he  calls  out  "Well,  Sam,  what  do  you  want?" 
Sam  wants  him  to  "furnish"  him — ^i.e^  to 
ad\'ance  him  food  and  cluthin^  for  the  year, 
and  perhaps  seed  and  tools,  until  his  crop  is 
raised  and  sold.  If  Sam  seems  a  favorable 
subject  he  and  the  merchant  140  to  a  lawyer 
and  Sam  executes  a  chattel  mortgage  on  his 
mtde  and  wagon  in  return  for  se^  and  a 
week's  rations.  As  soon  as  the  green  cotton 
leaves  appear  above  the  ground  another  mort- 
gage is  given  on  the  "crop."  Every  Satur- 
day or  at  longer  intervals  Sam  calls  upon  the 
merchant  for  his  "rations;"  a  family  of  five 
usually  gets  about  thirty  pounds  ot  fat  side- 
pork  and  a  couple  of  busliels  of  corn-meal  a 
month.  Beside  this,  clothinf^  and  shoes  must 
be  iumished;  if  Sam  or  his  family  is  sick 
there  are  orders  on  ^e  druggist  and  doctor ; 
if  the  mule  wants  shoeing,  an  order  on  the 
blacksmith,  etc.  If  Sam  is  a  hard  worker  and 
crops  promise  well,  he  is  often  encouraged  to 
buy  more — svij^ar,  extra  clothes^  perhaps  a 
buggy.  But  he  is  seldom  cncouraf^  to  save. 
When  cotton  rose  to  ten  cents  hst  fall  the 
shrewd  merchants  sold  a  thousand  buggies  in 
one  sea.son,  mostly  to  black  men. 

The  security  offered  for  such  transactions 
— a  crop  and  chattel  mortgage — may  at  first 
seem  s%ht.  And  indeed,  the  merchants  tdl 
many  a  true  tale  of  shiftlessness  and  cheating ; 
of  cotton  picked  at  night,  mules  disappearing 
and  tenants  absconding.  But  on  the  whole 
the  merchant  of  the  Black  Belt  is  the  most 
prosperous  man  in  the  section.  So  skilfully 
and  so  closely  has  he  drawn  the  bonds  of  the 
law  about  the  tenant  that  the  black  man  has 
often  simply  to  choose  between  pauperism  and 
crime ;  he  "  waives  "  all  homestead  exemptions 
«  in  his  contract;  he  cannot  touch  his  own 
mortgaged  crop,  which  the  laws  put  almost  in 
the  full  control  of  the  landowner  and  of  the 
merchant.  When  the  crop  is  growing  the 
merchant  Tv-atchcs  it  like  a  hawk ;  as  soon  as 
it  is  ready  for  market  he  takes  possession  of 
it,  sells  it,  pays  the  landowner  his  rent,  sub- 
tracts his  bill  for  supplies  and  if,  as  sometimes 
happens^  there  ts  anything  left  he  hands  it 


over  to  the  biacic  serf  for  his  Christmas  cele- 
bration. 

The  direct  result  of  this  syntem  is  an  all- 
cotton  scheme  of  agriculture  and  the  continued 
bankruptcy  of  the  tenant.  The  currency  of 
the  Black  Belt  is  cotton.  It  is  a  crop  always 
salable  for  ready  money,  not  usually  subject  to 
great  yearly  fluctuations  in  price,  and  one 
which  the  Negroes  know  how  to  raise.  The 
landlord  therefore  demands  his  rent  in  cotton, 
and  the  merchant  will  accept  mortgages  on  no 
other  crop.  There  is  no  use  asking  the 
black  tenant  then  to  diversify  his  crops — he 
cannot  under  this  system.  Moreover,  the 
system  is  bound  to  bankrupt  the  tenant.  I 
remember  once  meeting  a  little  one-mule 
wagon  on  the  River  road.  A  young  black 
fellow  sat  in  it  driving  listlessly,  his  elbows 
on  his  knees.  His  dark-faced  wife  sat  beside 
him  .stolid,  silent. 

"  Hello  I  "  cried  my  driver — he  has  a  most 
impudent  way  of  addressing  these  people, 
though  they  seem  used  to  it — **  what  have  you 
got  there  ? " 

"  Meat  and  meal,"  answered  the  man,  stop- 
ping. The  meat  lay  uncovered  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wagon,  a  great  thin  side  of  fat  pork 
covered  with  salt;  the  meal  was  in  a  white 
bushel  bag. 

"  What  did  you  pay  for  that  meat  ?  " 

"Ten  cents  a  pound."  It  could  have- been 
bought  for  six  or  seven  cents  cash. 

«  And  the  meal?" 

"Two  dollars."  One  dollar  and  ten  cents 
is  the  cash  price  in  town.  So  here  was  a 
man  paying  $5  l  or  g  xjds  which  he  could  have 
bought  for  $3  cash,  and  raised  for  $1  or  $1.50. 

Yet  it  is  not  wholly  his  fault.  The  Nc'jro 
farmer  started  behind — started  in  debt.  This 
was  not  his  choosing,  but  the  crime  of  this 
happy-p:o-lucky  nation  which  goes  bhmflcring 
along  with  its  Reconstruction  tragedies,  its 
Speiush  war  interludes  and  Philippine  mat- 
inees, just  as  though  God  really  were  dead. 
Once  in  debt  it  is  no  easy  matter  fcNT  a  whole 
race  to  emerge. 

The  other  tmderlying  causes  of  this  situation 
are  complicated  but  discernible.  And  one  of 
the  chief,  outside  the  carelessness  of  the  nation 
in  letthig  the  slave  start  with  nothing,  is  the 
widespread  opinion  among  the  merchants  and 
employers  of  the  Black  Belt  that  only  by  the 
slavery  of  debt  can  the  Negro  be  kept  at 
work.  Bdiind  this  honest  and  widespread 
opinion,  dishonesty  and  cheatmg  of  the  igno* 
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rant  laborers  have  a  good  chance  to  take 
refuge.   And  to  all  this  must  be  added  the 

ob\'ious  fact  th.it  a  slave  ancestry  and  a  sys- 
tem of  unrequited  toil  have  not  improved  the 
efficiency  or  temper  of  the  mass  of  blade 
laborers.  Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  Sambo — it 
has  in  history  been  |u??t  as  true  of  John  and 
Hans,  of  Jacques  and  Pat,  of  all  gnmnd-down 
peasantries.  Such  is  the  situation  of  ihc 
mass  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Black  Belt  to-<lay, 
and  they  are  thinking  about  it.  Crime  and  a 
cheap,  dangerous  socbilism  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  this  |>)ndering.  I  see  now  that 
ragged  black  man  sittii^S  ^  ^^St  aimlessly 
whittling  a  stick.  He  mutters  to  me  with  the 
murmur  of  many  ages  ^nben  he  says :  "  White 
man  sit  clown  \vh(tlc  year ;  Nit^f^er  work  day 
and  night  and  make  crop ;  Nigger  hardly  gits 
bread  and  meat ;  vrtiite  man  sittin'  down  gits 
all     It's  wrong." 

A  modern  laboring  class  in  most  lands 
would  find  a  remedy  for  this  situation  in 
migration.  And  so  does  the  Negro,  but  his 
movement  is  restricted  in  many  ways. 

In  considerable  parts  of  all  the  gulf  states, 
and  especially  in  Misassippi,  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas,  the  Nec^roes  on  the  plantations  in 
the  back  country  districts  are  still  held 
at  forced  bhor  practically  without  wages. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  (listricts  where  the 
farmers  are  composed  of  the  more  ignorant 
class  of  poor  whites,  and  the  Negroes  are  be^ 
yond  the  reach  of  schools  and  intercourse 
with  their  ad\'ancinp  fellows.  If  such  a  peon 
should  run  away,  the  sheriff,  elected  by  white 
suffrage,  can  usually  be  deixnded  on  to  catdi 
the  fugitive,  return  him  and  ask  no  questions. 
If  he  escape  to  another  county,  a  charge  of 
petty  thieving,  easily  tru^  can  be  depended 
<tn  to  secure  his  return.  Even  if  some  un- 
duly officious  person  insist  upon  a  trial,  neigh- 
borly comity  Mrill  probably  make  his  conviction 
sure,  and  then  the  labor  due  the  county  can 
easily  be  bought  by  the  master. 

Such  a  system  is  unusual  in  the  more 
civilized  ports  of  the  South,  or  near  the  large 
to^\Tls  and  cities ;  but  in  those  vast  stretches 
of  land  beyond  the  telegraph  and  newspaper 
the  spirit  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is 
sadly  broken.  This  represents  the  lowest 
economic  depths  of  the  black  American 
peasant  and  in  a  study  of  the  rise  and 
condition  of  the  N(^;ro  freeholder  we  must 
trac  -  hi^  economic  progress  from  this  modem 
serfdom. 


Even  in  the  better  ordered  country  districts 
of  the  soutii  the  free  movement  of  agricultural 

laborers  is  hindered  by  the  migmtion  agent 
laws.  The  Associated  Press  informed  the 
world  not  long  since  of  the  arrest  of  a  young 
white  man  in  south  Georgia  who  represented 
the  "  Atlantic  Naval  Supplies  Company,"  and 
who  "  was  caught  in  tlie  act  of  enticing  hands 
from  the  turi^entine  farm  of  Mr.  John  Greer." 
The  crime  for  which  this  younpf  man  was 
arrested  is  taxed  J^soo  for  each  county  in  which 
the  emplo3rment  agent  proposes  to  gather 
laborers  for  work  outside  the  state.  Thus  the 
Ncigroes'  ignorance  of  the  labor  market  outside 
lus  own  vicinity  is  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  laws  of  nearly  every  southern  state. 

Similar  to  such  measures  is  the  unwritten 
bw  of  the  back  districts  and  small  towns  ot 
the  south,  that  the  character  of  all  Negroes 
unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  community  must 
be  vouched  for  by  some  white  man.  This  is 
really  a  revhral  of  the  old  Roman  idea  of  the 
patron  under  whose  protection  the  new-made 
freedman  was  put.  In  many  instances  this 
system  has  been  of  great  good  to  the  Negro, 
and  very  often, ,  under  the  protection  and 
guidance  of  the  former  master's  family  or 
other  white  friends,  the  freedman  progressed 
in  wealth  and  morality.  But  the  same  system 
has  in  other  cases  resulted  in  the  refusal  of 
whole  communities  to  recognize  the  r^ht  of  a 
Negro  to  change  his  habitation  and  to  be 
master  of  his  own  fortunes.  A  black  stranger 
in  Baker  Comity,  Georgia,  for  instance  is  liable 
lo  be  stop[x-d  anywhere  on  the  pubhc  highway 
and  made  to  state  his  business  to  the  satis- 
faction of  any  white  interrogator.  If  he  fails 
to  give  a  suitable  answer  or  seems  too  in- 
dependent or  *'  sassy  **  he  may  be  arrested  or 
summarily  driven  away. 

As  a  result  of  such  a  situation  arose,  first, 
the  Black  Belt  and,  second,  the  Migration  to 
Town.  The  Black  Bdt  was  not,  as  many 
assumed,  a  movement  towards  fields  of  labor 
under  more  genial  climatic  conditions ;  it  was 
primarily  a  huddling  together  for  self-pro> 
tection  ;  a  massing  of  the  black  population  for 
mutual  defense  in  order  to  secure  the  peace 
and  tranquility  necessary  to  economic  advance. 
This  movement  tcwk  place  between  emanci- 
pation and  1880  and  only  partially  accom- 
plished the  desired  results.  The  rush  to  town 
since  1880  is  the  Counter  movement  of  men 
disappointed  in  the  eoonomic  opportunities  of 
the  Black  Belt. 
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In  Dougherty  County,  Georgia,  one  can  see 
easily  the  results  of  this  experiment  in  huddling 
for  protection.  Only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
population  was  bom  in  the  county,  and  yet  the 
blacks  outnumber  the  whites  four  or  five  to 
one.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  .security  to  the 
blacks  in  their  very  numbers — a  personal  free- 
dom from  arbitrary  treatment,  which  maices 
hundreds  of  laborers  cling  to  Dougherty  in 
spite  of  low  wages  and  economic  distress. 
But  a  change  is  coming,  and  slowly  but  surely 
even  here  the  agricultural  laborers  are  drifting 
to  town  and  leaving  the  broad  acres  behind. 
Why  is  this  ?  Why  do  not  the  Negroes  be- 
come landowners  and  build  up  the  bbck 
landed  peasantry,  which  lias  for  a  f;eneration 
and  more  been  the  dream  of  philanthropist 
and  statesman  t 

This  is  the  question  which  this  paper  seeks 
to  answer;  it  seeks  to  trac*  tlv^  rise  of  the 
black  freeholder  in  one  count)  r){  Georgia's 
Black  Belt,  and  his  struggle  for  survival,  to 
picture  present  conditions  and  show  why  mi 
gration  to  town  is  the  Nt^o's  remedy.  To 
the  car-window  sociolofpst,  to  the  man  who 
set  ks  to  understand  aiul  know  the  south  by 
devoting  the  few  leisure  hours  of  a  holiday  trip 
to  unraveling  the  snarl  of  centuries — to  such 
men  very  often  the  whole  trouble  with  the 
black  field-hand  may  he  summer!  ui)  by  Aunt 
Ophelia's  word :  *'  Shiftless  I "  And  yet  they 
are  not  lazy,  these  men ;  they  work  hard  when 
th^  do  work,  and  they  work  willingly.  They 
have  no  sordid  selhsh  money-getting  ways  but 
rather  a  fine  (fiadain  for  mere  cash.  They'll 
loaf  before  your  face  and  work  behind  your 
back  with  good-natured  honesty.  Their  great 
defect  as  laborers  lies  in  ilicir  lack  ol  uicentive 
to  work  bey(jn  J  the  mere  pleasure  of  physical 
exertion.  They  are  careless  because  they 
have  not  found  that  it  pays  to  be  careful ; 
they  are  improvident  because  the  impnyndent 
ones  of  their  accjuaintancc  ^^ct  on  about  as 
well  as  the  provident.  Above  all  they  cannot 
aee  why  Ihey  should  take  onustial  paim  to 
make  the  white  man's  land  better  or  to  take 
more  rare  of  his  mule  and  corn. 

On  liic  other  hand  the  white  land-owner 
argues  that  any  attempt  to  improve  these  la- 
borers by  increased  responsibility  or  higher 
Mirages  or  better  homes  or  land  of  their  own 
would  be  sure  to  result  in  failure.  He  shows 
his  northern  visitor  the  scarred  land;  the 
ruined  mansions,  the  worn-out  soil  and  mort- 
gaged acres  and  says, "  This  is  Negro  freedoml" 


Now  it  happens  that  both  master  and  man 

have  just  enough  argument  on  their  respective 
sides  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  under- 
stand each  other.  The  Negro  dimly  personi- 
fies in  the  white  man  all  his  ills  and  misfor- 
tunes ;  if  he  is  poor  it  is  because  the  white 
man  secures  the  fruits  of  hts  toil;  if  he  is 
ignorant  it  is  because  the  white  man  gives  him 
neither  time  nor  facilities  to  learn.  And,  in- 
deed, if  any  misfortune  happens  to  him  it  is 
because  of  some  hidden  machinations  of  "white 
folks."  On  the  other  hand  the  masters  and 
the  masters'  sons  have  never  been  able  to  see 
why  the  Negroes,  instead  of  setthng  down  to 
be  day  laborers  for  bread  and  clothes,  are  in* 
fectcd  with  a  silly  desire  to  "  rise "  in  the 
world,  and  are  sulky,  dissatisfied  and  careless 
where  their  fathers  were  happy  and  dumb  and 
faithful.  "  Why  I  these  niggers  have  an  easier 
tinn'  than  I  do,"  said  a  puzzled  Albany  mer- 
cliant  tu  his  black  customer.  "  Yes,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  so  does  yo'  hogs." 

Looking  now.at  the  county  black  population 
as  a  whole,  we  might  attempt  to  divide  it 
roughly  into  social  classes.  Forty-four  fam- 
ilies, all  landowners,  from  their  intelligence, 
property  and  home  liic  would  correspond  to 
good  middle  class  people  anj'where.  Seventy- 
si.\  other  families  are  honest  working  people 
oi  lair  intelligence.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  tamilies  tall  distinctly  below  the  line  of 
respectability  and  should  be  classed  with  the 
lewd,  vicifuis  and  potentially  criminal.  This 
leaves  the  mass  of  the  population,  1,229  ^^m- 
tlies  composed  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the 
plodding  toilers  and  shiftless  workers — honest 
and  well-meaning,  with  .some,  but  not  great, 
sexual  looseness,  handicapped  by  their  history 
and  present  economic  condition. 

The  class  lines  are  by  no  means  fi.ved  and 
immutable.  A  bad  harvest  may  rum  many 
of  the  best  and  increase  the  numbers  of  the 
worst. 

The  croppers  arc  cntirclv  without  capital, 
even  in  the  limited  sense  of  food  or  money, 

to  keep  them  from  seed-time  to  har\'cst.  All 

they  furnish  then  is  labor ;  the  landowner  fur- 
nishes land,  stock,  tools,  seed  and  house,  and 
at  the  end  pf  the  year  the  laborer  gets  from 
a  third  to  a  half  of  the  crop.  Out  of  his 
share,  however,  comes  payment  and  interest 
for  food  and  clothing  advanced  him  during  the 
year.  Thus  we  have  a  labf^rer  without  capital 
and  without  wages,  and  an  employer  whose 
capital  is  largely  his  employees'  wages.   It  is 
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an  unsatisfactory  arrangement  both  to  hirer 
and  hired,  and  is  usually  in  VOgue  on  poor 
land  with  hard-pressed  owners. 

Above  the  croppers  come  the  great  mass  of 
the  black  population  who  work  the  land  on 
their  own  responsibility,  paying  rent  in  cotton 
and  supported  by  the  crop  mortgage  system. 
After  the  war  this  system  was  attractive  to 
the  freedmen  on  account  of  its  larger  freedom 
and  US  possibilities  for  making  a  surj^lus. 
But  with  the  carr)ing  out  of  the  crop-lien 
system,  the  deterioration  of  the  land  and  the 
slavery  of  debt,  the  position  of  the  metayers 
lua  sunk  to  a  dead  levd  of  practically  unre- 
warded toil.  Formerly  all  tenants  had  some 
capital,  and  often  considerable,  but  absentee 
landlordism,  rack-rent  and  falling  cotton,  have 
Stripped  them  well  nigh  of  all,  and  probably 
not  over  half  of  them  in  i  S98  owned  mules. 
The  change  from  cropper  to  tenant  was  ac- 
complish^ by  fbdng  the  rent.  If,  now,  the 
rent  fixed  was  reasonable,  this  ^va.s  an  incen- 
tive to  the  tenant  to  strive.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  rent  was  too  high,  or  if  the  land 
deteriorated,  the  result  was  to  discourage  and 
check  the  efforts  of  the  black  peasantry. 
There  is  no  duubt  that  the  latter  case  is  true ; 
thus  in  Dougherty  county  every  economic 
advantage  of  the  price  of  cotton  in  the 
market  and  of  the  strivings  of  the  tenant,  has 
been  taken  advantage  ol  by  the  landlords  and 
merchants,  and  .s\v;dlo\ved  up  in  rent  and  in- 
terest. If  cotton  rose  in  price,  the  rent  rose 
even  higher.  If  cotton  fell  the  rent  remained, 
or  followed  reluctantly.  If  a  tenant  worked 
hard  and  raised  a  large  crop,  his  rent  was 
raised  the  next  year.  If  that  year  the  crop 
failed,  hb  corn  was  confiscated  and  his  mute 
sold  for  debt.  There  were,  of  course,  excep- 
tions to  this— cases  of  personal  kindness  and 
forbearance,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  rule  was  to  extract  the  uttermost  farthing 
from  the  mass  of  the  black  farm  hborers. 

The  result  of  such  rack-rent  can  only  be 
e\il — abuse  and  neglect  of  the  soil,  detenorft* 
tion  in  the  character  of  the  laborers,  and  a 
widespread  sense  of  injustice.  On  this  low 
plane  half  the  black  population  of  Dougherty 
co\mty — -perhaps  more  than  half  the  black 
millions  of  this  land — are  to-day  struggling. 

A  degree  above  these  we  may  place  those 
laborers  who  receive  money  for  their  work. 
Some  receive  a  house  with  perhajjs  a  garden 
spot,  their  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  ad- 
vanced and  certain  fixed  wages  at  the  end  of 


the  year  varying  from  $30  to  $60,  out  of 

which  the  supplier  nr,i<^*  he  paid  for  with  in- 
terest. About  18  per  cent,  of  the  p<ipulation 
belong  to  thisdass  ol  semi-metayers,  while 
22  per  cent,  are  laborers  prud  by  the  month 
or  year  and  either  "  furnished  "  by  their  own 
savings  or  perhaps  more  usually  by  some  mer> 
chant  who  takes  his  chances  of  payment. 
Such  laborers  receive  35  cents  to  40  cents  a 
day  during  the  workijig  season.  They  are 
usually  young  unmarried  persons,  some  being 
women,  and  when  they  marry  they  sink  to 
the  class  of  metayers,  or,  more  seldom,  be- 
come renters. 

The  renters  for  fixed  money  rentals  are  the 
first  of  the  emerging  classes  and  form  4.6  jx^r 
cent,  of  the  families.  The  sole  advantage  of 
this  small  class  is  thdr  freedom  to  choose 
their  crops,  and  the  increased  responsibility 
which  comes  through  having  money  transac- 
tions. While  some  of  the  renters  differ  little 
in  condition  from  the  metayers,  yet  on  the 
whole  they  arc  more  intelligent  and  responsi- 
ble persons  and  are  the  ones  who  eventually 
become  landowners. 

Landholding  in  this  county  by  Negroes  has 
steadily  increased.  They  held  nothing  in 
1870,  but  in  1880  they  had  3,SOO  acres.  By 
1890  this  had  increased  to  10,000  acres,  and 
to  15,000  acres  in  189S,  owned  by  81  families. 
Of  tiie  18$  N^ro  fiunilies  who  at  one  tune  or 
another  have  held  land  in  this  county  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  i  held  his  land  25  to 
30  years;  4  hdd thdr  land  20-25  years;  12 
held  their  land  15-20  years;  12  held  their 
land  10-15  years;  41  held  their  land  5  10 
years,  and  115  held  their  land  1-5  years. 
Most  of  those  in  the  shorter  period  still  hold 
their  land,  so  that  the  record  is  not  complete. 

If  all  the  black  landowners  who  had  ever 
held  land  here  had  kept  it  or  left  it  in  the 
hands  of  lilack  men,  the  Negroes  would  have 
owned  nearer  30,000  acres  than  the  15,000 
they  now  hokl.  And  yet  these  15,000  acres 
are  a  creditable  showing — a  proof  of  no  little 
weight  of  the  worth  and  ability  of  the  Negro 
people.  If  they  had  been  given  an  economic 
Start  at  emancipatkm,  if  they  had  been  in  an 
enlightened  and  rich  communitv  which  rcnllv 
desired  their  best  good,  then  we  might  per- 
haps can  such  a  result  small  or  even  insignifi- 
cant. But  for  a  few  thousand  ignorant  field 
hands  in  the  face  of  poverty,  a  falling  market, 
and  social  stress  to  save  and  capitalize  $200,- 
000  in  a  generation  has  meant  a  tremendous 
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effort.  The  rue  of  a  nation*  the  pressing 
forward  of  a  social  class,  means  a  bitter  strug- 
gle— a  hard  and  soul-sickciung  battle  with  the 
world  such  as  few  of  the  roore  fitvored  classes 
know  or  appreciate. 

Out  of  the  hard  economic  conditions  of 
this  portion  of  the  Black  Belt  only  six  per 
cent,  of  the  population  have  succeeded  in 
emerging  into  peasant-proprietorship,  and 
these  are  not  all  firmly  fixed,  but  grow  and 
shrink  in  number  with  the  wavering  of  the 
cotton  market.  Fully  94  per  cent,  have 
struggled  fur  land  and  taiicti,  and  half  of 
them  sit  in  hopdess  serfdom.  For  these 
there  is  one  other  avenue  of  escape  toward 
which  they  have  turned  in  increasing  numbers, 
namely,  migration  to  town.   A  gbmce  at  the 

distribution  of  land  among  the  black  owners 
curiously  reveals  this  fact.  In  1898  the 
holdings  were  as  follows:  Under  40  acres. 


49  families ;  40  to  2  50  acres,  1 7  families ; 
250  to  1,000  acres,  13  families;  1,000  or 
more  acres,  2  families.  Now  in  1890  there 
were  forty-four  holdings,  but  only  nine  of 
these  were  under  forty  acres.  The  great  in- 
crease of  holdings  then  has  come  in  the 
buying  of  small  hconesteads  near  town,  where 
their  owner.s  really  share  in  the  town  life. 
This  then  is  a  part  of  the  rush  to  town.  And 
for  every  landowner  who  has  thus  hurried 
away  from  the  narrow  life  and  hard  conditions 
of  country  life  how  many  field  hands,  how 
many  tenants,  how  many  ruined  renters  have 
joined  that  long  procession  ?  Is  it  not  strai^e 
compensation  ?  The  sin  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts is  visited  on  the  town,  and  the  social 
sores  of  city  life  to^lay  may,  here  in  Dougherty 
county  and  jx;rhaps  in  nian\'  places,  near  and 
far,  look  for  their  final  healing  without  the 
city  walls. 


AN  IDEAL  SCHOOLHOUSE 

THE  HYGIENIC  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  KEOIIRFMENTS  OF  A 
BUILDING  THAT  WOULD  PRESERVE  THE  HEALTH  AND  CON- 
TRIBUTE TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHILD— THE  FRIGHT- 
FULLY UNSANITARY  CONDITIONS  oK  BUILDIN(;S  IN  MOST  OF 
OUR   CITIES  — UNHEALTHFUL  CONDITIONS    OF   SCHOOL  WORK. 

BV 

DR.  WM.  H.  BURNHAM 

*MI«T*MT  rilOFKSS0«  OP   rCDADdCV  IK  fXARB  VNIVBaiilTV 


OF  all  the  differences  in  this  land  of 
contrast,  none  are  more  remarkable 
than  those  in  the  education  of  our 
children.  The  contrast  extends  to  the  school- 
houses.  Side  bv  side  with  buildin^^.s  almo.st 
ideal  in  sanitary  construction  and  equipment 
stand  others  that  defy  hygienic  laws  in  almost 
every  respect.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  relate  son>e  facts  in  regard  to  the 
actinl  American  schoolhouse,  and  to  describe 
briefly  an  ideal  one. 

Investigation  of  the  condition  of  Poston 
schoolhouses  was  begun  in  1895  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Collegiate  Alumnsc,  and  reports 
were  made  b}'  tlvMu,  and  also  by  an  exiiert 
committee  appointed  by  Mayor  Quincy.  Scnne 
of  the  results  of  this  investigation*  cited  from 
an  actide  by  Mrs.  Allen  Upton  Pearmain, 


chairman  of  the  committee,  arc  as  follows: 
Of  ninety-five  buildings  over  two  stories  high, 
only  twenty-seven  had  good  fire-etc^ies. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-six  buildings  bad  an 
aggregate  of  346  cesspools  in  playgrounds, 
cleaned  irregularly,  and  those  in  connection 
with  ten  buildings  were  never  clcanetl.  The 
Pnard  of  Health  had  repeatedly  condemned  the 
sanitarics  in  1 26  schools,  and  of  these  twenty- 
two  were  old-style  yard  vaults.  Only  forty- 
two  out  of  si.Kty-nine  schools  rejxjrtcd  satis- 
factory ventilation.  In  sixteen  buildings  the 
ventilating  shaft  entered  the  attic,  which  in 
some  cases  was  kept  closed.  Only  thirteen 
buildings  reported  the  rec]uired  initial  air- 
space, 250  cubic  feet  per  pupil,  i  wcnty- 
seven  has  less  than  i  so  cubic  feet  per  pupil. 
The  law  requires  thirty  cubic  feet  of  air- 
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supply  per  miimte.  Six  rooms  were  found 
that  supplied  less  than  eight  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  fifteen  supplied  from  eight  to  nineteen 
cubic  feet.  Many  rooms  had  insufficient  or 
improperly  regulated  light.  Some  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  neighboring  buildings 
reported  not  enough  li^t  at  any  time  in  any 
room. 

Another  member  of  the  committee,  Mrs. 
Riciiards  o£  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology*  estimated  that  if  the  laws  were 
enforced  as  strictly  in  respect  to  schoolhouscs 
as  to  private  houses  and  plac^  of  business, 
there  would  be  20,000  duklren  on  the  streets 
of  Boston  on  account  of  the  closing  of  un- 
sanitary buildings.  The  expert  commission 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  made  a  similar 
report.  They  referred  to  the  use  of  certain 
school  buildings  as  a  di^giace  to  the  city, 
and  said : 

"  Inside  the  buildings  are  constantly  met  con- 
ditions showing  lack  of  expert  knowledge  and 
jodxment  in  permitting  certain  thin|^  to  be  done 
m  the  way  they  are,  and  in  oonttnumg  old  m«th> 
ods  that  would  not  be  allowed  an  instant  in  pro- 
gressive private  worlc  If  cases  lilte  these  came 
within  the  observation  of  the  Health  Department, 
in  their  inspection  of  private  houses,  alterations 
would  be  ^^ptoriiy  cvdered,  writh  the  alterna- 
tive of  dosing  the  building  agamst  all  occupation,'' 

Since  the  report  of  the  investigation  of  the 

Collegiate  Alumnre  many  improvements  have 
k>een  made,  but  the  conditions  are  still  far 
from  ideal. 

Following  the  example  of  Boston  a  com- 
mittee of  the  School  Association  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo  made  a  similar  investigation.  This 
committee,  of  which  Dr.  F.  M.  McMurry, 
now  of  Columbia  University,  was  the  chair- 
man, reported  schoolhouses  "  for  years  over- 
crowded,** buildings  rented  « practically  unfit 
for  school  use,"  twenty-five  annexes  in  use, 
"more  than  one-half  of  the  schools  using 
rooms  that  were  never  intended  for  that 
purpose," — attics,  halls,  basements,  cloak- 
rooms, etc.,  lack  of  seats,  more  pupils  than 
desks,  lack  of  air  space  in  the  majority  of 
rooms,  in  some  rooms  not  more  than  sixty- 
eight  to  eighty-three  cubic  feet  per  pupil, 
instead  of  250  required,  seventeen  schools 
with  no  system  of  ventilation,  insufficient 
light,  wraps  hung  in  the  schoolroom,  few 
adjustable  seats  and  desks,  and  those  in  the 
same  room  usually  of  about  the  same  size. 

The  report  of  tnaivniual  whooAB  thtnn  the 


defects  more  concretdy.  The  following  ia  a 
single  illustration: 

Scliool  37.  At  Peach  and  Carlton  streets. 
**  Eiad  of  upper  hall  is  used  for  ciass^txMU.  In 

three  rooms  there  are  more  pupils  than  desks. 
Twenty-five  of  the  twenty-«;ight  rooms  are  de- 
ficient in  air  space.  Halls  and  class-rooms  are 
papered.  The  closets  for  the  pupils  are  in  the 
basement ;  those  for  the  teachers  at  the  end  of 
the  cloak-rooms.  These  basement  rooms  have 
very  little  light  and  no  ventilation  whatever.  The 
flues  that  were  built  to  conduct  the  air  from 
those  rooms  open  into  the  grade-rooms  and  in 
the  room  above.  At  times  it  was  necessary  to 
dismiss  the  pupils,  on  account  of  the  nausea 
brought  on  by  this  foul  air.  Until  this  year  the 
system  of  ventilation  was  practically  useless,  and 
tiie  air  throt^hout  the  building  was  bad.  There 
were  many  complaints  of  headache,  drowsiness 
and  defective  power  of  attention  due  to  the  bad 
air.  Relief  lud  been  asked  for  many  times, 
but  only  this  summer  has  this  school  been  pro- 
vided with  what  is  hoped  will  prove  an  adequate 
system  of  ventilation.  TItis  school  is  very  crowd- 
ed. Some  rooms  are  so  crowded  with  desks  that 
children  are  almost  in  contact  with  the  steam 
pipes.  In  others,  two  children  must  occupy  a 
single  seat,  or  three  a  double  one,  while  others 
sit  on  the  teadier's  platform.  The  ends  of  the 
upper  hall  are  partitioned  off  for  class  use.  Masses 
of  clothing,  often  wet,  hang  in  the  halls  diffusing 
odors  thnniglioiit  the  biulding,  while  in  four 
rooms,  as  stated,  the  children's  WTaps  are  hung 
on  the  walls  underneath  the  blackboards.  These 
rooms  are  so  filled  with  children  that  those  in  tiie 
seats  nearest  the  walls  must  sit  almost  in  contact 
with  these  wraps.  In  winter  waterproofs,  um- 
brellas, etc.,  must  also  lie  on  the  floors.  It  is  a 
conditwn  which  a  proper  regard  for  sdKx>l  hy< 
giene  would  not  aUow  mr  a  day.** 

A  more  recent  report  by  the  same  Assoda* 

tion  (1899)  notes  improvement,  and  yet 
enumerates  among  still  existing  defects- 
overcrowding,  defective  plumbing,  unsatis- 
factory ventilation,  inadequate  light,  schools 
without  fire-escapes  and  "ten  pasteboard 
annexes  still  in  use." 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  mvestigations 
of  tiie  Arundel  Good  Government  Club  in 
Baltimore  and  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  in 
Oakland,  Cal.,  and  of  other  special  studies. 
They  show  that  neglect  of  school  hygiene  is 
confined  to  no  section  of  the  country.  Even 
m  the  city  of  Washington,  where  one  might 
suppose  plenty  of  money  for  school  pur|X)ses 
would  be  available,  the  sanitary  conditions  are 
nut  ideal  as  shown  by  an  investigation  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Civic 
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Center  and  Collegiate  Alumiue  of  that  city, 

and  reportctl  to  Conj^rcss  two  years  ago. 

The  places  where  these  investigations  have 
been  made  are  representative  American  cities. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo,  Baltimore  and  the  rest  are  sinners 
above  all  the  cities  in  this  country.  The 
reader  of  these  reports  who  inuq^Ms  that  the 
sanitary  condition  of  schoolhoiiscs  in  his  own 
neighborhood  is  any  better,  must  be  endowed 
with  remarkable  <^imism.  One  shocdd  not 
be  misletl  by  the  reports  of  superintendents. 
Naturally  they  describe  the  new  buildings 
erected  and  note  their  model  features.  And 
the  community  is  often  led  to  believe  that  all 
the  schoolhouses  are  satisfactory;  for  the 
report  as  a  whole  makes  a  good  showing. 
When  one  cites  facts  like  those  gwen  in  this 
pajxir,  some  one  is  likely  to  ixjint  to  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  and  the 
excellent  schoolhouses  built.  All  this  is  true 
enough.  Such  school  buildings  arc  found  in 
most  of  our  large  cities.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
contemplate  them.  But  it  seems  absurd  to 
ask,  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  subject 
we  arc  discussing.  The  excellence  of  light 
and  ventilation  in  the  model  schoolhouse,  re- 
cently built,  does  not  ensure  the  eyesight  ai^ 
health  of  the  children  in  the  old,  iU«kept,  un- 
repaired house. 

So  much  for  "  the  big  red  schoolhouse "  of 
ihe  cit)  as  Mrs.  Howeof  Buffalo  has  cleverly 
named  it.  If  we  turn  to  "the  little  red 
schoolhouse  "  of  the  rural  districts,  the  sani- 
tary condition  is  often  still  worse.  More 
than  fifty  years  ago,  Henry  Barnard,  the 
great  pioneer  of  educational  journalism  in 
America,  reported  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tion in  a  paper  on  "  Schoolhouses  As  They 
Are."  In  this  paper,  afterwards  expanded 
into  a  book  on  "School  Architecture,"  Mr. 
Barnard  presented  facts  showing  the  out- 
rageous neglect  and  disregard  of  hygiene  in 
the  rural  schoolhouses.  In  many  rural  dis- 
tricts his  words  would  describe  the  school- 
houses  to-day.  I  know  of  no  extended  statis- 
tics in  regard  to  them ;  but  observation  and 
the  reports  of  superintendents  indicate  that  it 
is  the  exception  to  find  a  rural  schoolhouse  in 
satisfactory  sanitar)'  condition,  and  the  atro- 
cious sins  against  health  in  many  of  them 
would  require  a  volume  like  Barnard's  for 
adequate  description. 

The  en\aronment  of  the  school  child  is  often 
polluted  by  flagrant  evils  that  flaunt  defiance 


in  the  face  of  hygiene.   Among  such  are 

o\  er-heating,  neglect  of  the  means  of  ventila- 
tion provided,  failure  to  regulate  the  hght  by 
adjusting  the  curtains,  seating  children  in  the 
draught  from  open  windows  or  bedde  stOMs 
or  steam  radiators,  the  promiscuous  use  of 
the  same  drmking  cup  or  towel,  the  wearmg 
of  ndibers  and  ^  wet  shoes  aiM^  clothing  in 
the  schoolroom,  the  abolition  of  recesses,  the 
confinement  of  pupils  in  the  schoohroom  under 
penalty  of  retnaimng  after  school  if  they  go 
out,  one  long  session  with  no  lunch  exc«jpt 
candy  from  the  street  vendor  or  pickles  from 
the  nearest  grocery,  several  flights  ot  stairs 
to  be  climbed  by  growing  gfirls,  general  disre- 
gard for  cleanliness,  illustrated  in  grotesque 
form  by  such  so-called  methods  of  cleaning  as 
dry  sweei^ng  and  the  feather  duster.  How 

prevalent  such  evils  are,  observation  shows. 
To  illustrate  but  one  point,  the  last  mentioned : 
Mrs,  Richards  of  the  6(»ton  Committee,  re- 
ported, The  feather  duster  is  ubiquitous,  and 
it  is  the  practice,  .sanctioned  by  the  niles  of 
the  school  committee,  to  .siir  up  by  its  use  in 
the  morning  the  dust  which  hsu  settled  upon 
the  desks,  just  in  time  to  greet  the  pupils  as 
they  enter,  and  to  fill  their  throats  with  the 
germs  which  cannot  fail  to  be  present  under 
such  conditions." 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  percentage  of 
disease  is  great.  There  arc  no  extended 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  health  of  American 
school  children.  That  a  large  number  are 
chronically  ill  or  defective,  every  teacher 
knows.  The  investigations  of  Hertel,  in 
Copenhagen,  .showed  that  thirty-one  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  were  suffering  from  chronic  disease. 
The  commis.sion  ap|)ointcd  in  1882  to  investi- 
gate the  health  conditions  of  children  in  the 
Danish  and  Swedish  schools  found  a  still 
greater  percentage  of  illness.  Of  the  total 
number  of  over  17,000  hoys  reported  upon 
by  the  Danish  Commission,  twenty-nine  per 
cent,  were  suffering  from  chronic  illness,  and 
of  over  1  1. 000  girls,  forty-one  per  cent.  Of 
over  1 1,000  pupils  in  the  boys'  higher  schools, 
the  Swedish  Commission  found  forty-four  per 
cent,  chronically  ill,  and  of  over  3,000  pufnls 
in  the  higher  girls'  schools,  sixty-one  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  illness  is  probably  not  as 
great  in  the  schools  of  this  country,  but  the 
few  inve.'itigatinns  already  made  show  a  Inrge 
percentage,  especially  in  the  higher  grades. 
Johnson,  for  example,  found  about  eighteen 
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per  cent,  onwdl  in  seven  Indiana  high  schools. 

Engelmann's  investigations  indicate  that  the 
percentage  among  girls  is  very  much  greater. 
Impaired  sight  and  hearing  and  other  defects 
are  common  among  children  of  both  sexes. 
Tests  of  the  eyes  of  many  thousand  pupils  by 
Allp«jrt  and  others,  show  about  thirty  per 
ceiu,  with  defective  vision. 

The  English  physician,  Dr.  Chadwick,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  could  build  a 
dty  in  such  a  way  as  to  g^ve  any  desired 
death-rate  between  five,  or  possibly  less,  to 
fifty  or  more  per  thousand  annually.  In  like 
manner,  it  would  perhaps  be  possible,  if  home 
conditions  were  h^enic,  to  build  a  school- 
house  and  arranofc  a  school  that  would  give, 
within  certain  iinuls,  any  desired  percentage 
of  disease  among  the  pupils.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  turn  from  the  gloomy  statistics  cited  above 
to  note  what  has  been  done  in  the  best 
schoolhouses  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
teachers  and  children.  In  the  foregoing 
pages  facts  have  been  presented  ;  facts  will  be 
presented  also  in  sketching  an  ideal  American 
schoolhouse.  Only  those  features  will  be 
mentioned  which  are  actually  incorporated  in 
some  school  building  in  this  country.  In 
Other  words»  the  i^al  to  be  presented  is  en- 

tirely  practicable.  WTiile  there  is  no  school- 
house  of  the  Icind  in  existence,  yet  for  each 
feature  the  writer  can  refer  those  mterested 
to  some  actual  school  building  where  it  may 
be  found ;  and  approximations  to  this  ideal 
are  presented  in  the  new  high  school  buildings 
of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Newton,  Worcester, 
Fitchburg,  Providence,  Indianapolis  and  other 
Cities,  in  the  Providence  normal  school,  and  in 
a  number  of  grade  schoolhousesi  notably  the 
Bigdow  sdxMd  in  South  Boston. 

TUB  IDBAL  SCHOOUIOUSB 

A  very  brief  description  of  this  actual  ideal, 
as  we  may  call  it,  would  be  as  follows  :  This 
schoolhouse  is  situated  on  a  slight  cievation, 
the  soil  is  natural,  sandy,  free  from  organic 
im|jurities,  and  well  drained.  No  high  build- 
ings, noisy,  dirty,  or  ill-smelling  industries  are 
near  it.  There  are  large  grounds  containing 
a  school  garden,  shade  trees,  playground,  etc. 
The  building  is  entirely  of  masonry  and  steel 
construction,  built  of  the  best  glazed  brick, 
and  practically  fireproof.  It  is  two  stories 
high  and  built  around  a  large  quadrangle.  At 

•  Tkb  pha  ki^periuqpe, never  been  tiled  in  •  edioi 
ThesM  in  BoMon.  Ilw  ngliler  It  vfitical,  beiqg  ittadied 


the  grade  level,  a  granite  damp  course  sur^ 

rounds  the  building.  The  outside  walls  con- 
tain an  air  space,  and  the  outside  faces  are 
coursed  with  hollow  brick,  making  the  walls 
impervious  to  moisture.  All  interior  wall  and 
partitions  are  of  solid  brick.  The  floors  are 
framed  entirely  with  steel  girders  and  beams. 
Wide  iroti   1 1  i  ways»of  easy  ascent,  connect 

the  several  floors. 

Heating  and  ventilation  are  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  so<alled  plenum  and  exhaust  sys> 
terns.  Large  tubular  boilers  in  the  basement 
generate  steam  that  is  circulated  through  vast 
coOs  of  piping  placed  between  the  cold  air 
room  and  the  fan  room.  On  the  north  side 
fresh  air,  received  from  a  court  supplied  with 
air  from  above  the  ridges  of  surrounding  roufs, 
is  wanned  by  passing  over  the  steam  jnpes  to 
a  temperature  of  about  seventy  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit and  forced  by  the  fans  into  the  main 
duct,  which  extends  the  length  of  the  entire 
building,  between  the  ceiHng  of  the  basement 
and  the  first  floor ;  from  this  it  passes  to  ver- 
tical shafts,  and  is  introduced  into  each 
room  through  registers  in  the  wall.  Steam 
coils,  controlled  by  thermostats  regulating  the 
temperature,  are  placed  on  the  exposed  sides 
of  recitation  and  study  rooms  for  use  in  ex- 
treme weather.  The  humidity  is  also  tested, 
and  steam  mixed  with  the  incoming  air  when 
too  dry.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  is  provided  for  each  pupil,  and  thirty- 
five  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  is  supplied  each 
pupil  per  minute.  Distribution  of  the  warm 
air  and  ventilation  are  ensured  by  exhaust  fana 
jilaced  near  the  top  of  ventilating  shafts,  and 
the  foul  air  is  drawn  from  each  apartment. 
The  arrangement  of  the  warm  air  registers  and 
the  foul  air  outlets  in  each  room  is  made  with 
regard  to  the  best  distribution  of  the  fresh  air, 
in  the  recitation  rooms  the  inlets  being  placed 
eight  feet  above  the  floor,  usually  on  an  in^ 
terior  wall,  and  the  outlets  near  the  floor  on 
the  same  side.  The  main  horizontal  duct  for 
warm  air  extends  under  the  whole  of  the 
assembly  room,  and  fresh  air  is  intrf>duced  by 
a  register  under  each  seat,  while  the  outlets 
are  at  the  top  of  the  room.* 

In  the  basement  besides  the  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus  are  storercMjms,  play- 
rooms, gymna.vium,  shower  baths,  toilet-rooms, 
and  ventilated  loc  kers  for  the  wraps  of  each 
pupil.    The  plumbing  is  aU  open,  the  sani- 

ilhouae.  but  it  b  In  taoceaafdl  opeimtion  In  the  Colonial 
10  tlM  tUm  oi  A«  leat,  tbvi  nvoidng  die  diut  on  ttie  floor. 
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taiies  of  tiie  best  modem  style  and  ventilated 

through  a  special  exhaust  duct.  The  light  in 
the  class-rooms  comes  from  the  left,  or  from 
the  left  and  rear,  and  is  regulated  by  curtains 
of  neutral  gray  green  runninjjf  x\p  from  the 
bottom  as  well  as  letting  down  from  the  top. 
All  the  exit  doors  open  outward. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the  arrangements 
for  cleanliness.  The  fresh  air  introduced  to 
the  heating  apparatus  is  filtered  through  a 
screen  of  cheese  cloth  so  that  dust  and  crther 
impurities  are  removed  before  it  enters  the  fan 
room.  The  schoohooms  are  really  cleaned 
every  day.  There  is  no  sweeping  or  dry 
dusting.  The  har(l\vo<xl  Actors  are  clc;ined 
ever^  night  by  a  carpet  brush  dipped  in  a 
special  oil  preparation.  The  <nl  makes  the 
dust  adhere  to  the  brush,  and  in  this  way  it  is 
not  stirred  up,  but  removed  from  the  room, 
and  the  floor  is  improved  each  time  it  is 
cleaned  so  that  once  a  week  it  can  be  washed 
thoroughly  without  injury.  At  intervals  the 
rooms  are  disinfected.  The  furniture  is  wiped 
off  vrith  a  moist  cloth.  The  chalk  dust  is  re- 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  the  best 
crayons  and  by  cleaning  the  blackboards,  and 
the  little  dust  made  is  caught  in  removable 
troughs.  Thus  each  morning  the  children 
come  into  a  sch(K)lhouse  actually  clean.  There 
are  no  free  text-books  used  promiscuously,  no 
slates,  and  no  drinldngaips ;  but  on  each  floor 
is  a  drinking  fountain  where  the  children  can 
drink  from  a  continuous  stream  of  water  with- 
out the  need  of  cups.  Wire  matting  at  the 
doors,  individual  lockers  for  wraps,  and  the 
facilities  for  bathing  do  much  to  insure  clean 
clothing  and  clean  children. 

Space  is  lacking  to  describe  details,  but 
among  other  specuil  features  arc  the  following: 
Electric  lights  in  all  rooms,  telephones  connect- 
ing each  room  with  the  office,  chemical  fire 
extinguishers  in  the  corridors,  adjustable  .seats 
and  desks,  special  emergency  rooms,  and  toilet- 
rooms  on  each  floor,  and  in  the  playrooms  in 
the  basements  warmed  platforms  where  the 
children  can  sit  and  dry  their  clothing  in  wet 
weather. 

Hygiene  is  regarded  in  grading  the  school, 

in  the  arrangement  of  the  jxTiod  of  study  and 
the  like.  Physical  condition,  as  wdl  as 
scholarship,  is  considered  in  the  questions  of 
promotions,  and  pupils  with  pronounced  physi- 
cal or  mental  defect  are  taught  in  a  special 
school.  The  teachers  devote  half  their  time 
to  class  instruction,  the  other  half  to  helping 


their  pupils  as  individuals.  There  are  outdoor 
recesses  for  free  play  and  occasionally  short 
pauses  to  relieve  the  strain  of  work  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher.  The  ahn,  in  general, 
is  to  make  the  conditions  such  that  pupils  may 
put  forth  their  greatest  effort  and  work  at  a 
high  pace  while  in  the  schoolroom.  Spedal 
physicians  inspect  the  children  every  morning ; 
dentists  examine  their  teeth  |xriodically ;  ex- 
perts test  their  sight,  hearing,  and  general 
condition;  and  perhaps  most  remarkable 
all,  a  skillful  engineer  and  an  intelligent 
janitor  have  care  of  the  heating,  ventilation 
and  cleanliness. 

Every  failure  of  this  ideal — it  should  be  re- 
peated— is  embodied  in  some  existing  school- 
iKMise.  As  it  takes  the  virtues  of  many  men 
to  make  the  ideal  man,  so  in  takes  many 
schools  to  make  the  ideal  .school.  But  if  we 
could  bring  together  and  combine  in  one  all 
the  good  features  found  in  many  schools 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  we  should 
have  one  almost  ideal  in  hygienic  excellence, 
an  ideal  which,  if  not  perfect,  would  have 
the  merit  of  being  real  and  all  the  influence 
of  concrete  example.  It  is  surprising  how 
good  this  composite  schoolhousc  is.  Its  ex- 
cellence condemns  the  ordinary  schoolhouse 
as  no  words  could.  It  shows,  too,  the  progress 
of  school  hygiene.  Ten  years  ago  cleanliness 
in  a  sdwdroom,  adjustalile  seats  and  desks, 
school  baths,  and  the  like  were  vagaries  of 
university  theorists ;  now  they  have  concrete 
embodiment  in  the  best  schodhouses.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  argued  that  the  cost  of  such 
a  model  .schoolhouse  makes  an  approximation 
to  It  imiiracticable.  The  natural  an.s\vi.T  to 
this  objection  is  that  any  community  that  will 
weigh  the  health  of  the  children  against  tlf  ' 
lars  and  cents  must  be  the  product  of  a  |^r- 
verted  system  of  education.  But,  if  it  be  nec- 
essary to  argue  the  question  on  a  financial 
basis,  the  economic  value  of  hygiene  can 
easily  be  shown.  Not  only  does  the  work  of 
teachers  and  pupOs  hck  efficiency  when  the 
conrlition;?  are  unsanitary ;  and  not  only  when 
di^>case  is  prevalent  does  the  conimunil)  liave 
to  pay  for  services  that  are  not  rendered  be- 
cause the  pupils  are  absent  from  school,  but 
epidemics  are  most  expensive,  and  acute  or 
chrcmtc  disease  among  the  chikbren  of  a  family 
is  the  one  cause  of  c.xiten.sc  that  drives  the 
sober  workman  to  despair.  The  citizen  with 
economk:  perspective  will  demand  that  tkie 
condttkms  hi  the  school  as  well  as  in  the  home 
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be  made  hygienic.  And  if  the  essentials  of 
hygiene  were  considered  first  and  ornamenta- 
tion second,  the  cost  would  often  be  no 
greater  than  at  present.  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  defective  schoolhouses  are  very  ex- 
pensive. A  most  serious  waste  of  public 
money  is  often  due  to  an  ignorant  or  criminal 
policy  of  building  schoolhouses  before  devising 
the  of  heating  and  ventilating  them,  of 
rejecting  the  cconnmical  niechnrirfl  system 
of  ventilation  by  fans  because  the  initial  cost 
is  greater  tbm  that  oi  a  natoral  system,  and, 
finally,  of  installing  an  elaborate  and  costly 
apparatus  for  hcatinp:  and  vcntilatinj^  and  en- 
trusting it  to  an  ignorant  janitor  or  broken- 
down  politician. 

HBTHODS  OP  RBFORM 

Old  schoolhouses  are  long4ived,  and  all 

means  of  remedyini^  existing  evils  should  be 
adopted.  First,  there  should  be  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  focts.  In  every  city  and  town- 
ship a  commission  of  competent  persons 
should  ascertain  and  report  the  actual  sanitary 
condition  of  all  the  schools.  The  wholesome 
effect  of  such  investigations  has  been  shown 
in  Washington,  Buffalo  and  other  cities  re- 
ferred to.  Moreover,  parents  should  feel  an 
individual  responsibiUty.   If  they  would  in> 

vestigate  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools 
that  their  own  children  attend,  evils  like  those 
mentioned  above  would  not  long  be  endured. 
Tiie  £act  that  parents  are  so  bus)'  trying  to 
«jm  the  wherewithal  to  give  their  children 
the  conventional  means  of  education  that 
they  have  no  time  to  look  after  their  actual  ed- 
ucation  is  a  practical  jxiradox  of  our  civilization. 

Second,  there  should  be  regular  and  com- 
petent health  inspection  of  the  sdiools,  not 
merely  medical  inspection  to  check  contagious 
diseases  and  to  care  for  the  more  serious 
cases  of  physical  disorder,  but  inspection  of 
the  physical  condition  of  all  the  pupils  and  of 
the  -sanitary  condition  of  the  sehoolhouse  and 
Its  surroundings,  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  health  officer  having  both  power 
and  responsibility. 

Third,  a  knowledge  of  school  hygiene 
should  be  required  of  all  teachers  and  super- 
intendents, and  special  courses  in  the  subject 
should  be  given  in  all  training  schiMiLs  for 
teachers.  It  seems  absurd  to  be  obliged  to 
plead  for  this.  A  consensus  of  educators 
puts  normal,  healthy  development  as  the  end 
of  education,  but  the  one  subject  especially 


concerned  with  the  conditions  of  healthy  de- 
velttpment  is  omitted  from  the  normal  school 
Curriculum,  or  taught  incidentally  with  some 
other  subject — psychology  or  the  like.  The 
young  teachers  leave  the  training  school  and 
enter  upon  their  work  with  devotion  to 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  the  rest, 
and  insight  into  defects  of  method  and  disci- 
pfine,  bitt  bckhig  hygienic  histhict.  They 
teach  children  who  are  worried,  overworked, 
excited  or  ill,  and  do  not  know  it.  They  give 
children  work  too  fine  and  too  diffictilt,  and 
are  not  aware  of  it ;  they  permit  things  to  be 
done  in  a  way  that  hygiene  has  condemned 
for  twenty-five  years  and  are  innocent ;  they 
work  in  rooms  where  the  temperature  is 
eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  do  not  feel  it, 
and  where  the  atmosphere  is  worse  than  in 
prison  cells  and  do  not  smd!  it.  The  teacher, 
untrained  in  practical  hygiene,  is  ine\  itably  so 
pressed  with  scholastic  duties  that  she  is  not 
likely  to  think  of  the  essentials  of  health. 

Concrete  illuatratkMn  of  jgnotance  and  lack 
of  hygienic  apjx'rception  on  the  part  of 
teachers  might  t>e  cited.  A  single  instance 
must  suffice.  In  a  New  England  town,  as 
the  report  has  come  to  me,  a  case  of  whooping- 
cough  occurred  in  the  school.  The  head  of 
the  school,  with  a  pathetic  sea]  for  a  good 
record  of  attendance  that  marks  the  scho- 
lastically  conscientious  teacher,  told  her  pupils 
that  probably  the  rest  of  them  would  have  the 
disease,  but  that  she  wanted  them  to  come  to 
school  just  the  same. 

The  teacher  should  be  trained  to  prexnsion 
of  matters  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
children.  Not  to  mention  the  concrete  details 
of  hygienic  knowledge  necessary,  four  general 
facts  should  be  realized  by  the  teadier  and  all 
school  officials  in  some  such  way  as  th^  are 
realized  by  the  expert,  namely : 

(1.)  That  sitting  still  in  a  schoolroom  is 
unhygienic  for  children  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, that  normally  they  should  be  active 
and  out  ot  doors. 

(2.)  That  one-thud  of  the  school-children 
are  chronically  ill  or  physically  defective. 

(3.)  That  the  individual  differences  in 
ability  to  work,  to  resist  fat^e  and  the  Uke 
are  .so  great  that  some  children  are  always  in 
danger  of  overstrain  from  what  seems  a 
reasonable  amount  of  work. 

(4.)  That  many  things  may  be  injurious 
to  a  child  in  the  period  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment that  are  harmless  enough  to  an  adult. 
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ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of 
recent  material  progress  is  the  ease 
with  which  the  capital  has  been  found 
for  the  many  great  works  of  n-xxlcrn  cixnlization. 
Such  works  as  railways,  mills,  water  works, 
and  other  public  improvements  can  be  built 
only  from  capital  saved  beyond  immediate 
requirements.  These  works  increase  the  re- 
sources and  producing  power  of  the  com- 
munity when  they  are  completed,  but  the 
capital  employed  in  creating  them  is  not  im- 
mediately productive  during  the  process  and 
has  to  be  saved  in  advance  by  the  community. 
It  was  said  by  Kagehot  that  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  would  have 
thought  that  it  was  no  use  inventing  railways 
(if  he  could  liave  understood  what  a  railway 
meant),  for  you  would  not  have  btv  n  able  to 
collect  the  capital  with  which  to  make  them." 
All  this  has  changed  since  the  efficiency  of 
machine  production  increased  many  fold  the 
productive  power  of  the  unaided  human  hand. 
The  growth  of  cafxtal  has  gone  on  in  a  sort 
of  geometrical  ratio.  Every  new  invention 
which  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  labor  has 
not  only  resulted  in  a  definite  saving,  but  this 
new  saving  has  added  to  the  funds  for  making 
new  machines,  which  in  their  turn  have  added 
to  the  capacity  for  saving. 

The  rafridity  with  which  the  rate  of  saving 
has  been  increasing  within  the  last  few  years 
has  not  yet  apparently  made  its  full  impression 
Upon  the  public  mind.  Mtich  of  the  saving 
{wior  to  1870;  and  even  up  to  within  a  few 
years  of  the  present  time,  was  in  the  nature 
of  providing  the  machuicry  for  later  pro- 
duction. The  invention  of  railways  was  a 
great  step  in  hnman  progress,  but  its  effects 
only  b^gan  to  be  seriously  felt  when  the  rail- 
ways had  actually  been  built  sufficient  to  join 
together  the  great  centres  of  production  and 


exchange.  This  was  hardly  the  case  prior  to 
1870.  The  United  States  at  that  time  had  in 
operation  52,914  miles  of  railway,  but  the 
mileage  was  ahnost  doubled  up  to  1 880,  when 
the  amount  was  92,147  miles,  and  was  again 
increased  more  than  two-thirds  up  to  1890, 
when  it  was  164,359  miles.  The  construction 
since  tljat  time  has  been  less — only  about 
27,000  miles — because  the  country  then  be- 
came almost  fully  equipped  with  railway 
accommodations.  The  history  of  railway  de- 
velopment in  Europe  is  equaJly  recent.  In 
the  whole  of  Europe,  according  to  a  recent 
article  in  one  of  the  foreign  financial  journals, 
the  rail>^'ay  equipment  in  operation  doubled 
between  January  i,  1875,  and  January  i,  1899, 
when  it  was  165,000  miles.  The  estimated 
railway  mileage  of  the  whole  world  in  rSt)6 
was  about  445,000  miles,  representing  a  cost 
of  nearly  J 3 3, 000,000,000. 

The  creation  of  railways  is  cited  only  to 
show  the  comparatively  modern  character  of 
the  industrial  equipment  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  figures  regarding  the  develoi)ment  of 
\'arious  industries,  so  far  as  they  arc  available, 
are  equally  striking.  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  industries  which  minister  to  the 
luxuries  of  civilized  life  and  of  the  professional 
classes  whose  growth  is  possible  only  after 
the  more  pres^g  wants  of  the  community 
have  been  yirovided  for. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  demonstrations 
of  tiie  growth  of  capital  is  afforded  by  the 
tabulation  prepared  every  year  by  the  leading 
financial  journal  of  Belgium  of  the  issues  of 
negotiable  securities.  These  returns  include 
government  loans,  new  banks,  railways  and 
industrial  stocks  and  boruLs,  and  all  other 
entaprises  which  are  represented  by  securities 
on  the  stock  exchanges.  The  point  of  view 
firom  which  the  figures  are  made  up  does  not 
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relate  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enter- 
prises, but  the  fact  that  the  capital  is  found 
in  the  investinp^  community  necessary  to 
absorb  the  securities.  The  issues  of  these 
securities  during  the  yvar  190a,  in  all  the  civi" 
lized  countries,  were  equal  to  more  than 
^2,000,000,000.  This  torrent  of  new  securi- 
ties ham  been  pouring-  upon  the  European  and 
American  markets  for  many  years  without 
apparently  exhausting  the  great  resources  in 
saved  capital  which  seek  such  investments. 
The  following  table  gives  the  total  issues, 
the  conversion  of  old  Imns  into  new,  and  the 
net  new  demands  upon  capital  for  a  series  of 
years.  The  French  franc,  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  is  roughly  equal  to  one-fifth  of  an 
American  dollar : 


ISSUES  OF  NEW  SECURITIES 


N'BT  Nnr  Dc- 

Gimviiiiudm 
iw  TmAMa 

M«ifMf««C*rt. 

III  FMwet 

■*<»} 

(.«IJ,1  JJ,O0O 

J.jflS,i3j,ooo 

ia,b4i.aKX)/wD 

lb, 7)1^7 ,61s 

7.}jl-"JM7$ 

q.  119.054,1 10 

8,1)1 1,870,;  10 

8.1|M, 776,660 

•v» 

ii.i7),fii/>,S;o 

The  exhibit  afforded  by  the  last  column 

sheds  the  strongest  li^'ht  on  the  net  annua! 
savings  of  capital,  because  it  represents  the 
issues  of  securities  wliich  call  for  new  capital. 
The  conversions  are  simply  the  substitution 
of  one  security  for  another,  usually  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest.  Conversions  went  on  upon 
a  great  scale  when  industry  was  stag^nant  from 

1893  to  1896,  because  the  supply  of  capital 
tended  to  outrun  the  legitimate  demand  and 
its  owners  bid  against  each  other  for  safe  in- 
vestments  even  at  low  returns.  Then  came 
the  great  outburst  of  colonial  activity  abroad 
and  the  demand  for  new  industrial  enterprises 
at  home,  with  the  Ofx:'nin.q:  of  Japan,  China 
and  Russia  to  railways  and  factory  buildings, 
whidi  have  absorbed  during  the  last  few  years 
the  savings  of  the  world,  put  a  stop  to  con- 
versions, and  tended  to  stiffen  the  rates  for 
money  and  capital  in  all  the  U-aciing  markets. 

If  the  figures  given  in  the  aiiovc  table  were 
carried  back  to  1870,  the  rapidity  of  the 
growth  uf  these  issues  of  securities  would  be 
more  apparent.  The  net  new  capital  required 
to  absorb  these  securities  has  ;,Tadually  risen 
from  about  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in 

1894  to  more  than  twice  that  sum  in  1900. 


When  it  is  reflected  that  the  figures  for  1900 

represent  the  earnings  of  more  than  four 
millions  of  men  at  $500  each  a  year — twenty 
millions  of  people,  if  each  laborer  be  assumed 
to  represent  a  family  of  five — it  becomes  clear 
how  rajiidh'  the  world  of  to-day  is  saving 
capital  and  affording  the  means  to  float  new 
enterprises. 

These  figures  do  not,  of  course,  begin  to 
represent  all  the  saving  going  on  in  civilized 
communities.  The  vast  amounts  put  into 
private  enterprises,  which  find  no  record  on 
the  stock  exchange,  are  more  difficult  to  follow 
and  appear  only  in  the  occasional  census 
returns,  the  indications  of  growing  wealth 
afforded  by  the  increased  yield  of  certain 
uniform  taxes,  or  in  the  increase  in  bank 
accounts. 

British  capital  still  absorbs  nearly  half  of 
the  new  projects  thrown  upon  the  investment 
market  in  Europe,  and  the  applications  for 
authority  to  create  joint  stock  companies  which 
are  filed  in  London  seem  to  include  some 
mercantile  companies  which  do  not  figure  in 
the  grand  total  of  stock  exchange  issues  given 
by  the  Belgian  financial  journal.  There  has 
not  been  a  year  since  1 894  when  the  proposed 
capital  of  the  new  companies  incorporated  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  less  than  5i,ooo,ooo,« 
000,  and  the  amount  in  1897  rose  to  $1,500,- 
000,000.  The  "going"  companies,  actually 
doing  business  and  under  British  charters, 
after  the  weeding'  out  of  those  which  proved 
abortive  or  which  failed  after  several  years  of 
successful  business,  increased  in  number  from 
11,968  in  April,  1899,  to  29,730  in  Aj^ril, 
1900.  Their  share  capital  at  the  last  date 
was  58,000,000,000,  and  the  net  increase 
indeven  years  was  more  than  $4,500,000,000, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  and  for^  per 
Cent. 

In  France  also  there  has  been  an  astonish- 

ingr  growth  in  the  creation  of  stock  companies 
of  the  several  classes  authorized  by  the  French 
law.  The  total  of  1 894  was  i  ,908  with  a  pro- 
posed capital  of  405,355,984  francs;  the  total 
of  1899  was  3,338,  with  a  profmsed  capital  of 
898,882,121  francs  ($175,000,000).  The 
wonderful  progress  of  Germany  and  Russia  in 
these  respects  has  become  a  familiar  story  to 
tho.sc  who  have  watched  their  recent  growth. 
In  Germany  the  number  of  new  corporations 
in  1892  was  127,  with  a  capital  of  $19,000,000, 
which  rose  in  1 899  to  364,  witli  a  capital  of 
$130,000,000.   In  Russia  the  incorporations 
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of  the  six  years  ending  with  1900  called  fw 
capital  of  about  J81 1,000,000  or  nearly  three- 
fitths  of  all  the  incorpKjralions  for  lOi  years. 
Even  Japan  increased  the  number  of  her  cor- 
porations  of  various  classes  from  2,104  at  the 
close  of  1894  with  a  capital  of  575>ooo.ooo  to 
6,113  at  the  close  of  1897,  with  a  capital  of 

$2 1 S. 000, 000. 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  indexes  of  the  in- 
crease of  capital  is  the  growth  in  bank  de- 
posits. This  has  been  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  the  progress  of  the  last  ha!f-d<)zen 
years.  In  the  United  States,  some  idea  o( 
this  progress  is  afforded  by  the  figures 
brought  together  by  Comptroller  Dawes  in 
his  last  annual  report.  From  the  close  of 
1894  the  total  resources  ci  tte  national  banks 
rose  from  $3,423,474,873  to  ^5.43 5,906,25 7 
on  February  5,  1901.  I  lcre  is  an  increase  in 
about  six  years  of  ? 2, 000,000,000,  or  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
country  employed  in  tliis  form  in  1 894.  This 
is  only  a  part  of  the  growth  in  wealth  in  the 
form  of  bank  deposits  ^own  by  available  sta^ 
tistics.  The  total  resources  of  state  and  pri- 
vate banks  and  loan  and  trust  companies 
advanced  from  $4,138,990,529  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1895  to$5,84i,658,82ointhe8ummer 
of  1900.  Here,  within  five  years,  was  an  in- 
crease of  about  $1,700,000,000,  or  more  than 
forty  per  cent .  The  following  table  illustrates 
the  f^rowth  of  the  national  ban]<inj:f  system 
alone,  in  number  of  banks,  volume  of  loans, 
and  deposit  obligations  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  figures  are  tho.se  of  the 
reports  made  by  the  Comptroller  nearest  in 
date  to  the  beginning  of  eiich  year  mentioned  : 


HLSINKSS  OF  THE  NATIO.NAL  BANKS 


No.  w 
Banks 

DtKOVNT* 

DutotiTt 

iSiio 

'SS 

J.<'»7 
2,052 
2,<<64 

3i7l7 

t  q55,M62.5So 

')''7.64'»."'55 

The  im])ression  is  nrit  uncommon  in  the 
United  States  that  America  Ins  been  the  only 
country  which  has  made  rapid  progress  in 
wealth  and  prosperity  within  the  past  century, 
while  the  countries  of  Europe  have  vegetated. 
This  idea  is  dissipated  by  a  glance  at  such 
figures  as  those  alnsady  given  lor  the  issue jof 


n^otiable  securities  and  would  be  likely  to 

receive  a  further  shock  by  examination  of 
European  banking  statistics.  There  are  in 
Paris  five  great  banks,  with  branches  scattered 
over  France  and  in  the  principal  cities  of  other 
Countries,  which  make  frequent  publication  of 
their  balance  sheets.  How  rapidly  the  prin- 
cipal  items  of  their  business  have  grown  within 
I  Ik-  past  generation  is  indicated  by  the  foUow- 
utg  table: 


DBroSITS  AND  LOANS  OF  TMfi  PARIS  BANKS 
(In  rnwn» 
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There  are  several  significant  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  these  figures.  The  increase 
of  deposits  by  nearly  four-fold  in  a  generation 
tends  to  support  the  suggestions  made  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  this  article,  that  the 
civili/ed  world  has  only  entered  within  the 
present  generation  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  its  equipment  in  labor-saving  inven- 
tions. Perhaps  more  temarkable,  however,  is 
the  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  deposits 
within  the  short  space  of  five  years.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  account — ^the  loans  and  ad* 
vances — the  growth  is  even  more  striking. 
The  total  of  these  two  items  was  582,000,000 
francs,  or  about  S  r  1 1; ,000,000  in  1875,  and 
was  1,417,000,000  francs  in  1895.  Five 
years  more  have  carried  the  item  to  2,240,- 
000,000  francs,  equivalent  to  $435,000,000 
and  an  advance  of  mure  than  fifty  per  cent, 
within  the  short  space  of  five  years. 

These  fii;ures  of  the  };rowth  of  banking  in 
France  arc  msignificant,  however,  when  they 
are  measured  against  the  growth  of  English 
banking.  When  the  Bank  Act  of  (844  es- 
tablished new  regulations  for  the  Hank  of 
England,  there  were  but  five  joint  stock  banks 
in  Loncton,  with  aggregate  deposits  under 
;(r8.ooo,ooo   and   total   resources  of  about 

10,000,000.  The  sixty  private  bankers, 
with  perhaps  an  average  of  ^^500,000  each, 
brought  up  the  total  to  about  ^^40,000,000. 
Within  a  little  more  than  a  generation,  or  in 
1880,  the  aggregate  deposits  tn  ail  the  British 
banks  were  computed  at  ^£530,000^000—401 
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increase  of  more  than  i,00O  per  cent.  The 

amount  rose  011  June  30,  t 900,  to  ^8 1 7,000- 
000  ($4,070,000,000),  an  increase  of  fifty  per 
cent,  within  twenty  years  and  a  total  far  in 
excess  of  the  deposits  in  the  national  banks  of 
the  United  States  at  the  same  date.  This 
represents  a  tremendous  banking  power  and 
one  which  ^^avc  Great  Britain  for  a  long  time 
the  mastery  of  the  finance  and  exchanf^es  of 
the  world.  But  wiuim  recent  years  banking 
power  has  increased  at  other  commercial 
centres  and  the  foreij^n  banks  of  Paris,  Berlin 
and  Brussels,  to  say  nothing  of  New  York, 
have  beoonie  strong^  enough  not  merely  to 
compete  with  Great  Britain  in  forei^'^n  lands, 
but  to  establish  powerful  branches  which 
threaten  English  control  of  the  money  market 
in  London  itself. 

An  increase  of  300  per  cent,  in  deinisits 
in  all  the  great  banks  of  the  world  since  1^75, 
of  100  per  cent,  in  commercial  loans,  and 
nearly  400  [x^r  cent,  in  advances,  show  that 
the  people  of  our  generation  are  living  in  a 
financial  world  unlike  that  of  a  generatkm 
ago.  Even  comparison  with  1 890  shows  an 
advance  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  deposits 
and  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  combined  loans 
and  advances.  The  increase  in  advances  of 
money  on  securities  is  an  indication  of  grow- 
ing wealth  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  in- 
dtoites  not  only  an  hicreased  lending  power 
on  the  f>;irt  of  the  banks,  but  strengthens  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  figures  already 
presented  regarding  the  growth  in  the  fund  of 
securities  in  the  hands  of  investors  and  in  the 
market.  The  securities  employed  as  the 
guarantee  for  ad\ances  at  the  bunks  are  of 
course  only  a  fraction  of  those  which  have 
been  issued,  but  the  fact  that  nearly  five 
times  as  many  are  now  employed  for  this 
I)urpose  as  a  generation  ago  and  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  ten  yrars  a^^o  is  an  imjxirtant 
index  of  the  growth  in  the  fund  of  surplus 
capital. 

One  of  the  indexes  of  the  upward  move- 
ment of  accumiilated  capital,  which  is  of 
special  significance  regarding  the  small  .savings 
of  the  masses,  is  the  increase  in  deposits  in 
savings  banks.  Savings  banks  are  not  com- 
mercial banks,  employing  their  funds  con- 
stantly in  short  time  loans,  and  do  not  promote 
in  that  particular  way  the  evolution  of  in- 
du.stry.  They  furnish,  however,  a  substratum 
ui  available  funds  fur  muic  jx:rniaiieiU  invest- 
ments, which  tends  to  release  the  savings  of 


capitalists  and  larger  property  owners  for  the 

more  active  operations  of  commerce.  Savings 
banks  existed  upon  a  very  modest  scale  a  gen- 
eration ago.  The  progress  in  the  deposits  has 
been  ]ihcnomenal  within  past  generations  and 
especially  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

A  recent  tabulation  made  by  a  Swiss  econ- 
t>mist  put  the  aggregate  savings  dep)sits  of 
luirojK'nn  countries  at  more  than  $9,000,000,- 
000  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1900.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  savings  of  a  generation  ago 
equaled  one-tenth  of  this  amount.  In  the 
Umted  States  the  savings  deposits  of  1870 
were  $549,874,3$^*  distributed  among  i,630,> 
84^)  dejx)sitors.  This  amount  was  multiplied 
by  more  than  four  in  1900,  when  $2,384,770,- 
849  was  distributed  among  5,875,456  de- 
positors. In  Great  Britain  the  deposits  in 
1872  were  19,3 18,339  in  the  postal  savings 
banks  and  j639>679,88o  in  the  trustee  savings 
banks.  These  amounts  had  been  multiplieid 
on  June  30,  1900,  more  than  three-fold. 
Great  increases  arc  shown  also  in  the  French 
savings  banks,  and  in  Germany. 

Even  the  imix)vcrished  people  of  Italy  are 
pilin^f  up  savings  deposits  at  an  astonishing 
rate.  So  also  in  Belgium  and  in  Denmark. 
With  a  populatkm  of  only  2,300,000,  the  latter 
shows  an  averajje  of  two  bank  books  for  every 
family  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  countries 
in  net  deposits  in  proportion  to  population, 
amounting  to  $75  per  capita.  Switzerland 
comes  next,  with  325.30  francs  per  capita, 
and  shows  deponts  of  $193,000,000. 

The  rcmarkaUe  figures  given  in  this  artkrle 
are  subject  to  some  quahficatjons,  Ejrowing 
out  of  changes  in  busuic&.s  cunJitious.  The 
last  six  years  have  marked  an  ascending 
period  in  business  activity,  that  may  be 
checked  within  a  few  years  by  a  counter 
movement,  which  will  arrest  the  formation  of 
stock  companies  and  the  increase  in  bank 
deposits. 

That  the  real  wealth  of  the  world  is  increas- 
ing at  an  astonishing  rate  is  evident  from  the 
^'rowth  in  various  fortns  of  fi.ved  ca]>ital  and 
the  large  overflow  of  surplus  savings  into  the 
undevdoped  countries.  The  wealth  of  the 
United  States  is  computed  e\cry  ten  years 
from  the  census  returns.  The  total  w&dth 
in  1850  was  put  at  $7,135,780,328  or  $308 
per  capita,  and  in  1870  at  $30,068,518,507  or 
$780  ix'r  capita.  This  amount  rose  in  18S0 
lo  $43,642,000,000,  or  $870  per  capita,  and 

again  in  1890(0  Jt65»037,<>9 1,197,  or  ^1,036 
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per  rapita.  Expert  statisticians  estimate  that 
the  amount  for  1900  will  be  at  least  ^90,000,- 
<xx>,ooo,  or  nearly  $t,200  per  capita.  When 
it  is  con  sick-red  that  the  latter  amount  repre- 
sents accumulated  savings  of  $6,000,  or  nearly 
four  times  the  average  of  1850,  for  every 
family  of  five  persons,  it  is  evident  that  the 
world  is  gro\%'inf;  rich  at  an  astonishing;  rate 
under  the  operation  of  machine  production. 

Another  interesting  proof  of  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  world  is  the  amount  whicli  seeks 
investment  in  the  poorer  and  undeveIoiH;d 
countries.  So  long  as  the  increase  of  capital 
vns  readily  absorbed  at  high  interest  rates  in 
.supplyino:  new  railways,  mills,  and  public  im- 
provcmeutii  within  the  countries  where  it  was 
saved,  there  was  little  inducement  to  send 
money  abroad.  England  u-as  the  first  Coun- 
try able  to  employ  her  surplus  capital  in  the 
devdopment  of  enterprises  in  otiier  lands. 
Occupying  for  nearly  a  century  and  down  to 
the  last  generation  an  almost  unchallenged 
position  in  this  respect,  her  people  have  re- 
cently awakened  to  a  change  in  conditions 
which  is  exciting  some  alarm.  They  find  that 
their  commercial  and  financial  supremacy  is 
challenged  by  other  peoples  in  all  directions 
and  that  the  foreign  investment  market,  from 
being  substantially  an  English  monopoly,  has 
become  a  field  of  acute  competition.  In  the 
language  of  a  recent  article  in  the  London 
Statist: 

Other  nations  have  become  investors  abroad. 
France  has  long  been  investing  upon  a  very  great 

scale.  Germany,  thnu^di  not  quite  independent 
of  other  markets,  ^-et  has  invested  largely  in 
Russia,  China,  Mexico,  and  so  on.  The  United 
States  quite  lately  has  begun  to  invest.  The 
London  money  market,  therefore,  is  no  longer 
what  it  was.  The  rest  of  the  world  does  not  iook 
to  it  alone  for  the  financial  help  it  may  require. 
There  arc  other  markets  where  equally  good,  or, 
at  least,  nearly  as  good  terms  can  be  obtained. 
And  many  great  communities  which  were  bor- 
rowers twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago  have  now 
become  lenders  instead.  Lastly,  the  more  pro- 
gressive countries  have  for  long  been  lalwring 
eat  ..estly  to  build  up  great  manufacturing  Indus* 
tries  by  means  of  protective  taiifTs,  of  subsidies, 
of  State  education  and  State  encouragement  of 
every  kind.  Nearly  everywhere  manufactures 
have  prown  wonderfully,  and  in  some  cases  have 
grown  so  much  that  we  have  b^un  to  feel  the 
pindi  of  their  competition." 

Germany  has  recently  entered  the  foreign 
Investment  field  upon  an  aggressive  scale  in 


Brazil,  Central  America  and  Turkey.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  German  Emperor 
looks  to  the  creation  of  a  new  Germany  in 
Southern  Brazil  and  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  watching  closely  the  progress  of 
German  policy  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
Belgium  has  become  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  darinfj  of  investors  in  the  foreign  field. 
X^ge  transactions  in  Russian  securities  take 
pbce  constantly  upon  her  stock  exchange  and 
she  is  sinking  millions  also  in  her  colonial 
establishments  in  the  Congo.  The  Congo 
railway  during  the  six  months  ending  with 
December  last  earned  at  the  rate  of  about 
$2,500,000  per  year.  The  capital  of  the 
sixty-five  stock  companies  organized  to  do 
business  in  the  Belgian  colonies  in  Africa  has 
reached  $48,000,000. 

These  great  accumulations  of  capital,  seek- 
ing mvestment  where  it  can  be  found  on  most 
profitable  terms,  aflford  the  reason  for  the 
gr&Lt  outburst  of  colonial  activity  by  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  Eurojie  and  the  interest  which 
is  beginning  to  be  shown  by  the  great  Powers 
in  protecting  their  national  in\  e.stors  wherever 
they  go  and  in  using  all  the  resources  of  diplo-  " 
macy  and  arms  for  securing  free  markets  for 
floods  and  open  fields  for  capital  in  China  and 
other  undeveloped  countries.  The  rapidity 
with  which  surplus  capital  has  increased 
within  the  last  generation,  and  especially 
within  a  few  years,  finds  explanation  in  the 
ratio  wiiich  this  capital  bears  to  previous  ac- 
cumulations. Civilized  people  have  alM'ays 
managed  after  a  fashion,  except  in  periods  of 
failing  crops  or  other  abnormal  disasters,  to 
provide  their  food,  clothing  and  shelter  from 
their  current  labor.  When  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  devices  permitted  saving  beyond  what 
was  reqinred  for  tftese  vital  objects,  the  sur- 
plus became  avaihblc  for  other  uses.  In  a 
sense,  everything:  f;a\  ed  a!)o\-c  what  was  neces- 
sary to  bu-slain  civilized  life  in  its  simplest 
form  might  be  hdd  to  represent  stuplus 
capital  for  investment  in  labor-saving 
machinery. 

The  law,  which  explains  the  phenom- 

enal  growth  in  the  forms  of  surplus  capi- 
tal seeking  investment  indicates  why  the  in- 
crease in  this  surplus  will  be  rapid  and  strik* 
ing  in  the  years  to  come,  as  all  forms  of  ma* 
chinery  increase  in  efTtcicncy  and  the  accumu- 
lated savings  of  previous  generations  become 
available  for  increasing  the  producing  power 
of  the  generation  on  the  stage. 
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THE  Ak(  III  I  K<  TL'KAI.  I'l.ANS  KOK  TIIH  NEW  L  NIVEKSH  V  OK  (  Ai.l- 
FORMA— THE  MOST  Ari'KOPKIATE  SITE  ANHTHE  MOST  (OMl'KEHEN- 
SIVE    DESHiN    KOk   A   (iREAT    SCTIOOl,   THAI"    WERE   EVER  CHOSEN 

VICTOK  HENDKRSUN 


FOUR  years  ajjo  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson 
Hearst  invited  the  architects  of  the 
worlil  to  enter  a  eoniiK'tition,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  obtain  jXTmanent  plans 
for  the  buildini^s  and  {^rounds  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  t^alifornia.  When  she  informed 
the  Rej^ents  «>f  the  University  that  she  pro- 
l>i>sed  to  erect  twt»  biiiltlinjis,  but  that  she  was 
unwillinf;  to  be^in  until  a  worth)  };eneral  plan 
had  been  secured,  anil  that  it  was  her  desire 
to  bear  all  the  ex|X'nse  of  an  international 
com|)etition  to  secure  a  tittinj,^  plan,  the 
University  was  quick  to  appreciate  the  far- 
seeing  wisdom  of  the  luulertaking. 

A  board  of  trustees  was  ai)iH)inted  consist- 


in}i  of  James  H.  Hudd,  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, J.  B.  Reinstein,  a  Regent  of  the 
University,  and  William  Carey  Jones,  Pro- 
fessor of  Jurisprudence  in  its  faculty.  After 
much  consultation  with  architects  and  uni- 
versity authorities,  a  programme  was  prepared, 
printed  in  English,  German,  l-'rench  aiul 
Italian,  and  widely  distributed.  An  inter- 
national jury,  comprising  M.  J.  I-.  Pascal  of 
Paris,  Ilerr  Paul  Wallot  «»f  Dresden,  Mr.  John 
Belcher  of  London,  Mr.  Walter  Cook  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Reinstein  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, assembletl  in  the  Royal  Museum, ^])f 
Fine  Arts  in  Antwerp,  September  30,  1*^98, 
and  after  examinin-^  the  hundred  or  more 
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plans  .sul>mittc(l,  awarded  pri/cs  u>  i-li-vfii 
coniix'litfirs.    'I'hc  successful  architects  were 
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invited  to  visit  the  University  and  to  |)re{)arc 
revised  plans  for  a  second  comjK'tition. 

In  September,  1S9Q,  the  jury  met  ajiain  in 
San  Francisco,  and  selecteil  the  prize-winning 
plans.  W  hen  the  .seals  were  broken  and  the 
names  of  the  authors  for  the  first  time 
learned  by  the  jurors,  it  was  found  that  the 
winner  of  the  first  pri/.e  of  Sio.ooo,  was  M. 
Emily  lienard.  of  Paris,  and  of  the  lesser 
prizes  of  54,000,  53,000,  S-'.ooo  and  5 1.000, 
Messrs.  Ilowells,  Stokes  and  Hornbostel,  of 
New  York ;  Mes.srs.  I).  Despradelle  and 
Stephen  C'lKlman,  of  lioston  ;  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Cauldwell,  and  Messrs.  Lord,  Hewlett 
ami  Hull,  of  New  York. 

M.  Henard,  after  a  Ion;;  stay  in  Berkeley 
and  many  conferences  with  the  University 
authorities,  unilert<H>k  a  revision  of  his  draw- 
ings to  fit  the  plans  to  the  actuid  necessities 
of  the  site  and  the  pro.spective  needs  of  the 
University.  In  December,  1900,  he  sub- 
mitted a  design  which  the  Regents  formally 
adojned  as  the  jK-rmanent  plan,  from  which 
no  im|K)rtant  change  may  be  made  except 
with  the  approval  of  a  self-|x.TjK-tuating  Hoard 
of  Architectural  Advisers,  comprising  the 
jurors  and  nther  architects  of  high  reputation. 
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The  sketches  prejxired  by  M.  Bcnard  are    with  California  conditions  and  with  the  site, 


not  complete  workinji  tlrawin^fs,  showin}^  exact 
grade-lines  and  details  of  the  construction  of 
individual  buildinj^s,  but  a  broad  outline,  indi- 
cating the  general  chanicter  of  the  architec- 
ture, the  dis|M)sition  of  the  buildings,  their 
relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  broad 
avenues,  gardens,  and  ojKMi  squares  of  the 
admirable  com|)osition.  The  execution  t)f  the 
plans  will  necessitate  surveys  and  re-surveys, 
constant  checking  and  correction,  arduous 
study  of  details,  and  laborious  fitting  of  jxirts 
to  the  whole.  Each  building  must  be  planned 
in  its  relation  to  its  immediate  surroundings 
and  to  the  whi>le  comjjosilion. 

To  Mr.  John  (ialen  Howard  of  New  York 
has  been  entrusted  the  first  work  of  ccm- 
struction.  He  is  now  at  work  on  plans  for 
the  Mining  Building.  As  soon  as  the  prob- 
lems of  arrangement,  form  and  structure  are 
s<»lved,  and  the  working  drawings  made, 
ground  will  be  broken  for  this,  Mrs.  Hearst's 
noble  memorial  for  her  husbantl.  By  a  year's 
residence  in  Calif«)rnia  some  years  ago,  and 
by  e.xhau.stive  studies  in  connection  with  the 
Hearst  Comjxnition,  in  which  he  was  a  prize- 
winner, Mr.  Howard  has  familiarized  hinvself 


which  he  declares  the  most  beautiful  university 
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site  he  has  ever  seen.  In  March,  1901,  he 
spent  several  weeks  in  Berkeley  stuclyinf; 
the  jjrounils  and  consulting'  with.  President 
Wheeler  and  with  Professor  Sanuiel  Christy, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Mining. 

Mrs.  Hear.st's  desire  is  to  erect  a  structure 
as  complete  and  heautiful  as  money  ami 
thought  can  build.  This  building  will  sati.sfy 
a  vital  need,  for  the  University  has  lo-<lay 
more  students  of  mining  than  are  enrolled  in 
the  mining  course  of  any  other  in.stitution  in 
the  worltl. 

Other  buildings  will  folhtw  the  Mining 
Building.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
Benard  plan  that  it  is  flexible,  that  it  can 
grow,  and  that  the  com|)onent  |wrts  can  in 
large  measure  express  the  individuality  of  the 
department  sheltered  and  of  the  architects 
who  design  the  .single  buildings,  without 
thereby  losing  their  harmony  with  the  whole. 

The  site  of  the  University  was  .selected  a 
g(MKl  forty  years  ago  as  the  most  beautiful 
an<i  appropriate  s|x)t  in  all  the  C(»untry  round. 
Berkeley  is  a  village  of  15,000  per.sons,  on 
the  ea.stern  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  .some 
miles  by  train  and  ferry  from  San  Fnincisco, 
anil  directly  opposite  the  Golden  Gate.    It  is 


full  of  ple^isant  gardens  and  well-grown  trees 
and  sheltered  on  the  east  by  a  steep  range  of 
hills,  which  rise  to  their  culminating  .summit 
of  1,900  feet  in  Gri/zly  Peak. 

At  the  eastern  edge  of  the  town,  and  rest- 
ing on  the  shtuilders  of  Grizzly  Peak,  lies  the 
University  tlomain.  The  campus  rises  in  a 
gentle,  aiul  then  in  a  bolder  slope,  from  a 
height  of  200  feet  to  one  of  over  900.  Two 
small  .streams,  is.suing  from  deep,  ferny  cartons 
in  the  hills,  flow  tlown  acro.ss  the  grounds 
under  noble  groves  of  live-oaks,  pines  and 
bays.  From  November  to  May  the  campus 
is  green  and  flowery,  from  May  to  November, 
a  soft  brown,  .save  for  the  never-fading  green 
of  the  trees.  Snow  never  falls,  and  the  air 
is  sunny  and  fresh  with  ocean  breezes. 

Mere  on  this  unrivalled  site,  with  its  out- 
ltK)k  over  plain  and  bay  and  mountain,  is  to 
rise  a  picture  complete  in  it.self,  cut  off  from 
all  ili.scordant  elements,  the  new  city  of 
learning. 

From  the  high  hill-summit  on  the  ea.stern 
edge  of  the  campu.s,  down  the  steep  hill-slo|>e 
as  a  terraced  g;irden,  and  westward  as  a  broad 
avenue  traversing  two  great  squares,  is  to  run 
the  main  axis.    The  transverse  axis  is  an  ex- 
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tensive  o}x.n  s|>ace,  the  m>rthcrn  half  a  botan- 
ical southern  a  stacliiini,  linkin;,^ 
the  natural  history  group  with  the  monu- 
mental jtymnasium. 

VV'hen  the  plan  has  been  executed,  one  will 
enter  the  ^jrounils  at  the  western  end  of  the 
main  avenue,  anil  advancing,'  eastward  toward 
the  hills  jxiss  between  a  fine  arts  buihlin^  on 
the  north,  and  an  auditorium  and  reception 
building;  on  the  south,  and  out  u|)on  the 
Library  Square.  The  Library  will  face  south, 
overlookiufi  the  finest  f^rove  of  oaks  on  the 
campus.  Atlvancinj;  eastward  one  will  ]x»ss 
between  the  Philosophy-and-j  urisprudence 
building  «)n  the  north,  and  the  building  for 
History,  Political  Science  anil  Pedagogy  on 
the  south,  under  an  eminence  crowneil  by  ihe 
President's  House — a  dignified  stone  mansion 
now  in  pnK'css  of  erection- — between  the 
I-inguages  buililing  on  the  north  and  the 
Physics  building  on  the  south,  and  out  ujion 
an  esplanade  on  the  north  side  of  which  will 
be  groujxHl  the  Natural  History  buildings,  the 
Museum  in  the  centre,  with  west  and  east 
wings  devoted  to  Z<«>logy  and  Mineralogy,  and 
Hanking  buildings  for  Hoiany  and  Agriculture 
on  the  south,  and  Mining  on  the  n«)rth. 
From    the    Museum    one   will    lo<ik  south 


between  the  Administration  building  on  the 
west  and  the  C  ivil  Kngineernig  building  on  the 
east,  over  the  conservat»>ry  and  botanical 
gartlen,  and  |Kist  the  nix-n  stadium,  with  its 
Hanking  tribunes,  to  the  (iymnasium,  an  im- 
|M»sing  edifice  whose  northern  front  will 
ilcscend  in  stone  tribunes  to  the  statlium. 
At  the  base  of  the  steep  hill-slojK-  will  stan«l 
the  Mechanical  I'Lngineering  building  and  cen- 
tral power  station,  <»n  the  north  of  the  main 
central  avenue,  and  at  the  south  the  ("hemistrv 
building.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  jco 
leet  higher,  will  stand  the  Ob.servatory.  Habi- 
tations for  the  .students,  an  infirmary,  club 
houses,  a  restaurant,  a  military  establi.shment. 
and  various  other  buililings  will  be  scattered 
in  nooks  and  c«»rners  about  the  grounds. 

To  turn  the  dream  citv  into  stone  will  co.st 
S  10,000,000  <ir  S 1 2,000,000.  No  one  e.vpects 
to  .see  the  work  near  ccmiplelion  in  less  than 
a  generation.  Architectural  masterpieces  al- 
ways grow  slowly,  liul  the  plan  is  set.  and 
whatever  is  done  will  be  done  right,  anti  the 
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material  University  which  is  tti  l>c  will  be 
harmony  ami  not  a  nuuldle.  Most  fortunately 
the  material  University  of  to-<lay  still  wears 
the  clothes  which  were  outgrown  years  ajjft. 
The  present  buildinj^s,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  vmworthy  of  the  institution,  and  so  it  has 
been  {xjssible  to  plan  the  new  University 
without  any  reference  to  present  encum- 
brances, and  as  if  the  cani])us  were  wholly 
bare.    The  architect  starts  unham|K'red. 

This  architectural  enterprise  is  of  much 
significance  for  California.  It  nieans  that  the 
students  of  the  State's  University  .shall  re- 
ceive the  inspiration  of  noble  and  beautiful 
surroundinj^s.  It  means  that  a  standar<I  will 
be  set  for  emulation  thmughout  the  W'e.st. 
It  means  that  a  f^reat  traininf;-sch«K)l  for 
architects  will  be  develo]x.*d  at  Herkeley,  for 
in  no  way  can  the  training  of  architects  be 
made  stt  efficient  as  by  |K'rmitting  the  student 
to  have  a  hand  in  the  erection  of  great  and 
beautiful  buildings. 

In  the  past  eleven  years  the  number  of 
students  has  increased  fivefold.    It  is  second 


in  academic  attendance  among  American 
universities.  Harvard  alone  numbering  more 
undcrgradviates.  It  is  fifth  of  American  uni- 
ver.sities  in  total  enrollment,  the  number 
having  |Kissed  the  3,000  mark.  Its  summer 
session  for  1900  counted  more  .students  than 
the  summer  schools  of  any  other  American 
universities  .s;ive  I  larvard  and  Cornell.  Tuition 
is  free,  and  men  and  women  stanil  on  an 
equal  footing. 

The  relation  of  the  University  to  the  State 
is  close  antl  mutually  helpful,  becondary 
education  has  been  vitalized  by  the  Uni- 
versity's accrediting  system.  Since  1889-90 
the  number  of  Calif«»rnia  schools  tieemed 
worthy  of  accrediting  has  risen  from  thirteen 
to  I  10.  'I'he  farmers'  iti.stitutes,  held  in  all 
parts  of  California,  spread  wide  the  latest 
rule  of  agricultural  science.  A  sy.stem  of 
university  extension  is  developing  rapidly  in 
usefulness  and  .scope.  A  de|xirtment  of  irri- 
gation has  just  been  founded,  with  E1wo«k1 
Mead,  Irrigation  Expert  of  the  United  States 
Defxirtment  of  Agriculture,  at  its  head.  This 
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action  consrtlidatcs  national  and  state  activity. 
A  (Icixirtmcnt  of  dairy  iiusbandry  has  iiccn 
established,  and  a  dairy  sch<M)l  and  e.\|H.'ri- 
niental  farm  arc  hopes  for  the  near  future. 
The  Collej;e  of  Commerce,  the  first  of  its 
kind  e.stabU.shed  in  the  United  States,  promises 
to  put  forth  trained  men  for  careers  in  com- 
merce, the  Consular  service,  or  business. 
Throuj^'h  the  initiative  of  the  University,  a 
Commercial  Museum,  doselv  allied  with  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Mu.seum,  has  been 
or}.fanized  in  San  Franci.sco,  and  will  prove 
hereafter  an  invaluable  laboratory  for  the 
College  of  Commerce. 

An  astonishingly  large  proj^ortion  of  the 
students  jjursue  the  general  or  academic 
course,  as  distinguished  from  the  technical  or 
professional,  last  year  70.3  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  38  |>er  cent,  at  Cornell, 
omitting  law  and  medicine.  Nearly  t)ne-fourth 
of  all  the  2,300  students  in  Berkeley  are 
registered  in  one  or  m(»re  Latin  courses,  a 
very  gratifying  jiroportion. 

On  October  4,  1899,  the  .students  gathered 
around  the  flagstaff  to  greet  the  new  pre.si- 
dent.  Dr.  Benjamin  hie  Wheeler.  Since 
President  Wheeler's  coming  the  material  uni- 
versity has  prospered  abundantly.  In  March, 
(1901),  the  State  Legislature  increa.sed  its  in- 
come by  $100,000  jKT  annum,  raising  the 
total  from  all  sources,  inchuling  the  income 
from  special  funds,  such  as  that  for  the  sujv 
port  of  the  great  Lick  Observatory  and  the 
Wilmerding  Trades  School,  to  $575,000  a 
vear.  Mrs.  Sather  has  endowed  a  chair  in 
cla.ssical  literature  to  the  extent  of  $75,000, 
established  tw(»  book  funds  of  $io,000  each, 
and  deedetl  to  President  Wheeler  in  tru.st 
other  property  of  much  value;  Mr.  I).  O. 


Mills  has  given  $24,000  to  defray  the  ex- 
jxrnses  of  a  tw<»  years'  e.\ix;dition  from  the 
Lick  Observatory  to  an  ob.serving  station 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere;  William  H. 
Cr<K"ker  has  .sent  an  eclipse  exjx-dition  to 
Sumatra,  and  Mrs.  Hearst  has  presented 
a  women's  gymnasium  worth  $45,000,  made 
prnvision  for  the  annual  exjiendilure  of 
$30,000  or  more  on  excavations  and  pur- 
cha.ses  in  Kgj'pt,  Greece,  Peru,  New  Mexico 
and  the  Philippines,  for  the  archaeological 
mu.scum  «)f  the  University,  and  in  other  ways 
has  rai.sed  the  total  of  her  gifts  to  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  past  four  years  to  a  figure 
exceeding  $280,000. 

No  better  forecast  could  be  desiretl  of  the 
lines  along  which  the  immediate  future  of  the 
University  of  California's  growth  will  be  than 
to  cite  the  needs  which  President  Wheeler  in 
his  fir.st  biennial  rejxrt  declared  im|K'rative. 
Among  these  are  a  library  building  suited  to 
moilern  demands  and  capable  of  extensi<m  ; 
library  funds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000;  an 
alumni  hall  which  .shall  form  the  centre  of  the 
daily  .social  life  of  the  students,  alumni  and 
faculty — this  the  alumni  have  undertaken  to 
provicle — an  art  builtling,  to  furnish  shelter 
for  objects  illustrative  of  art,  arch:eology  an- 
thropology, etc.,  .schfMils  of  forestry,  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering,  music 
and  architecture  ;  a  ileiiartment  of  archaeology ; 
a  department  of  physical  chemistry ;  a  pro- 
fe.s.sor  of  the  art  of  sjx'aking ;  profes-sors  of 
Sjxinish,  Russian  and  general  linguistics,  and 
lectureshi|>s  and  profes.sorships  ftir  the  College 
of  Commerce. 

And  these  things  will  soon  come,  for 
California  is  rich  and  generous  and  ambitious 
for  the  best  in  all  things. 


SI  NSKT  AT  THE  (;ol.I)KX  IIATK 
As  (crn  (rum  the  L'nifrrtity  of  CalUomU  Cjnipus 
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A  DAYS  WORK  OF  A  TRAVELING  MAN 

BY 

ARTHUR  GOODRICH 


THERE  was  a  fumbling  at  the  curtains 
of  the   slecpin^<ar,  and  a  black 
voice  came  out  of  the  darkness ; 
**Haf  pas*  six,  sah,  haf  pas*  six/'  Then 

with  that  added  gentleness  that  accompanies 
visions  of  small  change,  "  Pow'ful  sorry,  but 
ah  knew  you  didn'  wan'  to  sleep  ov-ah,  an'  the 
city  ain't  twenty  minutes  ahead,  sah." 

The  Traveliii^^  Man  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow  and  lifted  the  window-curtain.  Ihe 
rush  of  light  about  him  made  him  yawn 
sleepily.  He  gathered  courage  and  dressed, 
and  with  the  pushing,  anxious  crowd  was 
finally  deposited  at  the  ahready  noisy  station. 

The  hotel  cab  filled  quickly,  but  he  gave  up 
his  seat  to  a  lady  and  took  a  street -car.  He 
wondered  what  the  day  would  bring  lorih,  for 
he  had  much  to  do.  He  had  had  a  week  here 
on  the  way  West,  and  had  dispo.scd  of  all  bis 
customers  but  three.  It  was  only  by  impulse 
that  he  had  hurried  throng  his  stay  at 
Chicago  a  day  early.  He  must  leave  that 
night  to  keep  his  itinerary. 

He  found  half  a  dozen  acquaintances  in  tiie 
lobby  of  the  hotel,  among  them  Sommers,  a 
successful  young  felhnv  who  was  goinpf  out 
that  morning.  Summers  had  nothing  guoU  to 
say  of  trade  in  the  city.  The  clerk  was 
cordial,  and  his  favorite  bell-boy  told  him  all 
the  news  on  his  \ray  up  to  his  room.  After 
breakfast  he  prepared  for  his  day's  work.  Of 
the  three  men  he  had  to  sec,  he  had  small 
hopes  of  Brown.  Brown  was  leaning  toward 
a  rival  Bne.  Smith,  he  thought,  must  still  be 
fairly  well  stocked  up.  But  Jones  ought  to 
give  him  a  good  order  He  hurried  over  3 
mass  of  memoranda,  noting  the  last  orders  of 
each  of  them,  put  some  **  literature  "  about  a 
new  article  he  was  trying  to  intrcKluce  into 
his  pocket,  and  started  out.  He  decided  to 
get  Brown  off  his  mind  first. 

The  big  store  seemed  unusually  busy  that 
morning,  and  the  new  buyer  very  terse  when 
he  finally  reached  him. 

**  How  are  you  I  1  got  y«  >ur  card."  Then, 
after  a  slight  pause,  "Where  are  your 
samples?" 


••At  the  hotel.  ' 

"  Can  you  get  them  here  about  fcmr  this 
afternoon,  and  come  yourself  at  eight  to- 
night?" 

Certainly,  sir." 

"All  right.    Good  morning." 

The  probabilities  were  that  the  buyer 
wanted  his  prices  to  use  with  his  competitor. 
The  possibilities  were — but  he  would  know 
in  the  evening,  and  he  hailed  a  passing  car. 
Just  inside  some  one  seized  him  and  forced 
him  into  a  seat.  Turning,  he  found  a 
fat,  happy-faced  little  man  who  had  tried  to 
get  him  to  speculate  in  surburban  real  estate 
on  his  last  trip.  Greeting  was  barely  over 
when  a  great  opjx^rtunity  for  investment  sud- 
denly occurred — by  the  nicrest  chance,  of 
course — to  the  little  man,  and  he  told  the 
Traveling  Man  is  a  half-whisper  of  a  wonder- 
ful suburb  where  land  would  jump  from  small 
to  large  value  within  the  next  few  months. 
If  he  might  only  take  an  hour  or  two  of  the 
gentleman's  time,  if  he  could  merely  show 
nim  the  proix^rty— <rf  course,  it  was  still  tui- 
improvcd,  but  there  was  a*sinaU  fortune  in  it» 
a  small  fortune. 

The  Traveling  Man  thought  a  minute  and 
then  said  without  a  snijle: 

"If  you  can  find  me  at  the  hotel  to-morrow 
afternoon  at  two-thirty — 1  expect  to  be  through 
with  my  work  here  then.  Til  go  with  you.** 

The  real  estate  man  beamed  hi.s  thanks. 
His  prospective  purchaser  gravely  accepted 
the  cigar  he  offered,  said  "  Good-day  "  and  was 
jostled  off  the  car  in  front  of  Smith's.  Smith's 
store  never  looked  inviting.  Smith  was  a  prom- 
issory, twaddling,  good-humored  scoundrel  who 
smiled  and  lied  with  equal  grace.  His  stocks 
clerk  was  an  old  friend,  however. 

"Well,  sir,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  was  the 
cheery  greeting. 

"  Of  course  you  are.  Am  I  glad  to  see 
you  >"  and  he  gave  the  stock<lerk  the  real 
estate  man's  cigar. 

"  Which  is  to  ask,"  the  clerk  answered  inter- 
mittently as  he  lighted  it,  "Can  I  deceive 
Smith  into  giving  you  an  order?" 
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"That  isn't  necessary.  You  haven't  had 
anything  for  a  year — ^that  is,  in  any  amount. 

If  you'll  Inok  lip  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  things, 
I'll  guarantee  you  can't  find  one  in  the  place." 

**Nor  any  demand  for  one  either,  my  good 
friend.  But  you  get  the  old  man  to  have  me 
Irxtk  the  mnttt-r  up,  and,  of  course,  I'll  see 
wiial  1  can  find." 

In  course  of  time,  the  Traveling  Man  found 
the  elderly  gentleman  to  whom  the  stock- 
clerk  had  referred.  He  was  welcomed  effus- 
ively. The  stock  would  be  looked  up  immedi- 
ately.  Could  he  come  in  abmit  two?  lie 
said  he  could,  and  was  glad  to  reach  the  open 
air  again.  A  few  doors  beyond  he  stopped  in 
to  show  the  latest  addition  to  the  line  to  an 
old  customer,  who  gave  him  some  encourage- 
ment "if  the  price  could  be  pushed  down," 
and  then  told  him  with  great  pride  of  his 
oldest  son  who  was  just  Icnvinp:  college.  "He's 
going  to  be  a  lawyer — and  a  tine  man,  sir." 

The  Traveling  Man  looked  doubtful,  and 
hurried  on  to  Mr.  Jones'.  He  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  be  told  brusquely  by  that  gentleman, 
whom  he  found  free,  that  the  stock  had  been 
looked  into  carefully  and  nothin^^  was  needed. 
!ft«  ri'^-ially  mentioned  a  few  thini^s  Mr. 
Jones  st*>ck  of  which  he  calculated  must  be 
low.  The  dealer  turned  the  leaves  d  the 
^reat  interlined  stock  b(H>k  deftly.  Yes.  he- 
had  only  a  small  number  on  the  Traveling 
Man's  last  visit,  but  they  had  lasted  pretty 
well.  And  when  he  was  shown  the  new 
article,  Mr.  Jones  shook  his  head  and  said 
that  there  was  no  call  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
As  the  Traveling  Man  passed  a  far  counter 
on  the  way  out  his  old  friend  Jimmy,  the  boy, 
leaned  over  and  whispered : 

«  Didn't  give  you  an>thing,  did  he?" 

"  He  .sho«-k  hands  with  me  and  said  'Good- 
morning,'  Jimmy." 

•«He*s  trying  on  L.  &  M.'s  line  for  a 
whQe  ' 

"L.  &  M.--.S0?" 

**  Of  ctHir.sc,  It  won't  last." 

**0f  course  not." 

He  was  stalled  in  a  blockade  of  cars  on  the 
way  back  to  the  hotel  for  lunch,  and  walked 
part  of  the  way.  He  sent  his  samples  off  to 
Brown's  and  rushed  through  a  hasty  meal. 
It  was  ten  minutes  to  two  when  he  left  the 
table  and  called  a  cab.  He  had  just  told  the 
« cabby"  the  destination,  and  given  him  sug- 
gestions cm  fast  driving,  when  a  soft-hatlecl 
youth  with  a  note  book  rushed  up  to  him. 


"I'm  from  the  JVctvs,  Senator.  Won't 
you  give  me  in  a  word  what  you  think  about 

the  state  election  ? " 

The  Traveling  Man  unconsciously  grew 
dignified  as  he  smiled  at  the  reporter. 

"  I  should  like  you  better,  my  boy,  if  yOU 
would  call  me  by  name,"  he  said. 

"  I  beg  your  jjardoii.  Senator  ,  I 

was  in  a  hurry." 

"  Yes,  and  you're  young.  I  liat  will  save 
you.  Here  is  my  card,  and  i  want  you  to 
understand,  young  man,  that  I  am  a  respecta- 
ble traveling;  man."  Then  he  ailded,  as  he 
saw  the  Ixy's  consternation ;  "  If  you  really 
want  my  views  of  the  Ohio  dectton,  I'll  write 
them  for  you  after  I  get  to  New  York.  But 
you  won't  print  them." 

Taken  for  Senator  !    He  %vas  still 

laughing  when  he  reached  Smith's.  It  was 
just  two,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  busy.  At  two- 
thirty  he  was  still  busy,  and  at  three.  The 
Traveling  Man  was  exasperated,  but  hopeful. 
It  was  after  four  when  the  little  old  i,^entleman, 
profuse  with  apologies,  bustled  out  where  he 
was  waiting.  They  were  talking  discounts 
immediately.  Mr.  Smith  laid  great  emjiliasis 
on  the  lowest  quotations  for  large  lots,  and  he 
went  so  far  as  to  speak  ot  controlling  the 
city's  trade  for  the  line.  The  Travelnig  Man 
had  a  wholesome  distrust  of  such  talk  and  of 
Mr.  Smith  generally,  but  he  was  there  for  an 
order.  He  considered  carefully,  and  then 
settled  back  on  a  discount  fitting  the  large 
lots  that  had  been  suggested.  Mr.  Smith 
haggled  for  a  few  minutes  longer.  Then  he 
picked  an  order,  already  written,  from  the 
desk  and  handed  it  to  him.  The  Traveling 
Man  looked  at  it  casually.  Then  he  read  it 
again  carefully. 

"  Mr.  .Smith,  did  you  mean  this  order  exactly 
as  it  is  written  ? " 

Mr.  Smith  assured  him,  somewhat  nervously, 
that  he  did. 

"  And  you  \inderstrK-)d  that  the  prices  I 
quoted  you  were  mside,  confidential  prices  on 
lots  of  twenty-live  gross  and  upwards  ?  " 

His  ^•oice  grew  more  stern  with  each  sen* 
tence,  though  it  was  still  quiet  and  even. 

**  And  you  wish  to  stipulate  control  of  the 
trade,  and  gi\  e  me  an  order  like  that  I  Well, 
Mr.  Smith,  my  people  don't  care  a  snap  of 
their  finger  for  your  trade ;  and  as  for  this," 
and  he  tore  the  offending  paper  into  half  a 
dozen  strips,  "  I'll  leave  this  with  you.  Good 
day,  sir." 
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He  went  directly  to  the  hotel,  and  stopped 

at  the  ilcsk  for  his  mail  forwarded  from 
Chicago.  He  wondered  what  to  say  to  the 
fim  about  Smith.  His  day  <rf  business  had 
not  been  strikingly  successful — yet.  He  had 
just  added  the  "  yet  "  when  a  small  buyer 
came  in  and  ^M\  e  him  a  little  order  to  supple- 
ment one  he  had  given  him  previously. 

After  he  had  ^one  the  Trnvelini:,'^  Man 
went  down  to  dinner,  and  found  a  little  side 
table  with  only  one  other  ocaipant,  a  ^ite- 
haircd,  p<im|>ius  jcjcntlenian  who  was  in  a  great 
hurry.  The  waiter  \va.s  somewhat  slow,  and 
the  old  gentleman,  as  he  repeated  his  order, 
ostentatiously  took  a  silver  dollar  from  his 
pocket  and  jilaced  it  under  a  turned  tumbler. 
The  waiter  accelerated  his  movements  consid- 
erably. The  Traveling  Man  had  just  reached 
his  dessert  when  his  companion  arose  to  {:^o. 
The  waiter,  who  Imd  worked  faithfully,  stood 
behind  his  chair.  The  old  gentleman  smiled 
Cunningly,  turned  up  the  glass,  slipped  the 
silver  back  into  his  pocket,  and  stalk<xl  down 
the  long  room.  But  when  the  Traveling  Man 
was  done  the  waiter  received  his  dollar. 

There  was  a  single  row  of  lights  burning  in 
Mr.  Brown's  store,  and  at  the  back  in  the 
little  oflfice,  the  Traveling  Man,  as  he  entered 
could  see  the  proprietor  himself,  working  at 
his  desk.  Leaning  over  the  counter  under 
the  lights  was  the  buyer,  figuring. 

"  Good  evening,  sir.    You're  late." 

"  Yes ;  I  hope  it  hasn't  inconvenienced 
you." 

"No;  given  me  more  time.   Now,  sir, 

ynir  best  discounts  on  these  numbers  ?  " 

Strewn  along  the  counter  were  many  of  his 
samples.  The  Traveling  Man  hesitated.  He 
believed  that  this  man  favored  a  rival  line,  and 
he  had  not  forgotten  his  afternoon's  experi- 
ence. The  entire  price  list,  with  half  a  dozen 
different  discounts  all  calculated,  was  in  his 
head.  Winch  should  he  say  ?  The  two  men 
faced  each  other  tur  un  instant,  and  then  he 
began  quoting  steadily  a  moderate  discount, 
veering  its  rate  on  the  different  articles  to 
meet  what  he  thought  were  the  store's  great- 
est needs. 

"That  is  the  best  you  can  do?" 

"  Positively  the  best,  sir." 

The  buyer  wrote  and  figured  for  a  few 
moments.  In  the  little  office  the  proprietor 
seemed  hard  at  work,  The  Tra\eling  Man 
Ut  a  cigar.  He  was  puzzled.  Shortly  the 
buyer  began  to  transfer  the  results  of  his 


work  to  another  paper,  looking  up  once 

to  say: 

"  There's  a  chair  by  the  desk  there.  Sit 
down.   I  may  be  some  time." 

And  still  the  man  in  the  office  worked  on 
without  l<x)king  up.  The  Traveling  Man  had 
nearly  finished  his  cigar,  and  had  entirely 
given  up  guessing  what  was  going  to  liappen, 
when  the  buyer  finished  his  figuring.  He 
looked  the  paper  over  carefully  once  more,  as 
if  in  final  verificatkm. 

"  I  guess  that  will  do,"  he  said. 

The  Traveling  Man  looked  at  the  paper, 
and  went  nearer  the  light.  His  heart  was 
beathig  strangely.  The  joy  of  struggle  and 
victory  were  on  him.  He  forf^ot  Mr  Smith 
entirely.  Affairs  which  had  been  struggling, 
mutineering,  deserting  him  all  day,  suddenly 
straightened  into  line  and  took  their  i)roper 
places.  He  was  himself  again.  For  the 
paper  was  an  order,  and  a  large  one,  running, 
he  calculated  quickly,  for  his  mind  was  ten.se 
with  excitement,  over  two  thousand  dollars. 
But  all  the  buyer  saw  was  the  quiet  gentle- 
man with  an  unmoved,  set  face,  who  smoked 
for  a  few  seconds  in  silence,  and  then  said  : 

"  l  hank  you,  sir.  I  think  these  can  be 
shipped  by  next  week  Friday." 

While  he  was  speaking,',  the  little  gentleman 
in  the  office  had  laid  down  his  pen  and  now 
came  up  to  where  they  were  standing. 

Good  evening,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  James 
has  given  you  an  order.    May  I  see  it  ? " 

The  Traveling  Man  unfolded  the  paper  and 
gave  it  to  him,  with  inward  reluctance.  Mr. 
Krriwn  looked  the  order  f>vcr,  and  the  buyer 
showed  him  the  samples,  cxplammg  shortly  his 
reasons  for  ordering  in  each  case.  The  pro* 
prictor  listened  attentively,  and  the  Traveling 
Man  smoked  steadily. 

**l  think  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Brown  at 
last.  "It's  a  i;<>od  order.  You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, Mr.  James.  But,  if  you  don't 
mind,  I'm  gomg  to  change  it  somewhat." 

The  Traveling  Man  groaned  to  himsdf  . 

"  Yes,"  went  on  the  proprietor,  amending 
the  order  as  he  spoke,  "  you'll  need  more  than 
fifty  gross  of  these.  Make  it  a  hundred.  And 
double  this  one,  toti,  and  this,  and  this^  " 

That  was  as  far  as  the  Traveling  Man 
heard  distinctly,  for  he  went  over  to  the  desk 
at  this  juncture  to  light  a  fresh  cigar.  And 
the  hand  tliat  heM  tlie  match  trembled  badly. 
But  he  did  hear  Mr.  Brown  say  at  Ihc 
end: 
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"And  now,  Mr.  James,  you're  perfectly 
satisfied  with  this  line?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  let  us  understand  that,  unless  there 
are  strong  reasons  to  change,  this  is  the  line 
we  carry  from  this  on."  Then  turning  to  the 
Traveling  Man : 

"  Good-night,  sir.  Ship  the  goods  at  your 
earlie.st  convenience,"  Mr.  Brown  returned 
to  his  office. 

The  buyer  helped  the  Traveling  Man  pack 
his  samples,  but  neither  of  them  said  a  word. 
While  he  did  the  final  arranging,  the  buyer 
rewrote  the  order,  which  went  to  the  Travel- 
ing Man's  pocket  without  his  glancing  at  it. 

At  the  hotel  every  one  seemed  noisily, 
absurdly  happy.  The  night  clerk  told  him  a 
really  fimny  story  when  he  asked  for  his  key. 
He  was  ready  for  his  train  at  ten  o'ckxrk.  He 
wanderetl  over  to  a  desk  and  wrote  a  long, 
merry  letter  h(»me  and  a  short  business  note 
to  his  employers,  telling  tersely  of  his  side 
trip,  of  the  affair  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  enclos- 
ing order  from  Brown  &  Co.  He  did  not  say 
that  this  was  the  largest  order  he  had  ever 
taken,  though  it  would  have  been  true.  The 


real  pleasure,  after  all,  was  in  the  fight  of  it 
rather  than  the  reward.  Nevertheless,  he 
would  like  to  see  the  inner  office  when  that 
letter  was  opened. 

He  walked  about  the  corridor  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  finally  landed  in  the  billiard 
room.  He  knew  some  of  the  men,  and  they 
gladly  made  room  for  him.  He  was  a  player 
of  no  mean  reputation.  As  the  game  pro 
gre.sscd,  spectators  gathered.  A  rumor  went 
to  the  lobby  that  some  one  was  playing  extra- 
ordinary billiards,  and  idlers  crowded  in  to  see. 
The  Traveling  Man's  forces,  all  day  at  odds 
with  each  other,  marshalled  themselves  into 
keen  eyes  and  ctxil,  accurate  calculation.  He 
made  shots  and  runs  he  had  never  dreamed  of 
attempting  before,  and  played  steadily  to  the 
end.  The  fame  of  that  game  has  never  faded 
at  the  hotel. 

It  was  raining  when  he  started  for  the 
train,  but  he  didn't  mind.  He  gave  up  his 
lower  berth  to  an  elderly  lady,  and  climbed 
to  an  upper  one  at  the  end  of  the  car.  And 
just  as  the  train  rumbled  out  of  the  station 
he  fell  into  that  sound  sleep  which  comes  to  a 
man  who  has  done  his  day's  work. 
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Miss  Bertha  Run  kle's  first  book  comes  close  to 
being  a  model  historical  novel,  stirring,  dignified, 
The  Helmet  with  its  .strong,  graceful  men,  and  its 
oi  R«T«rre.  graceful,  strong  women,  a  villain, 
despicable  yet  human,  and  its  modest  boy  hero. 
For  Felix  Broux,  quick  witted,  sturdy  and  loyal, 
is  the  moving  character  of  the  book  through 
all  the  adventure  and  romance.  Even  at  the  end 
there  is  more  curiosity  for  what  the  boy  did  when 
the  King  beckoned  him  away  than  for  the  joy  of 
the  united  lovers.  He  is  a  .sort  of  boyish 
D'Artagnan,  and  Veux-Gris,  the  three  Musketeers 
thrown  into  one.  The  various  denouements  of 
incident  are  always  startling  and  the  suspense 
is  held  well  up  to  the  la.st ;  but  there  is  a  total  lack 
of  the  theatrical,  tawdrj-  movement  of  many  latter- 
day  novels  of  French  Histor)',  A  short  view  of 
King  Henry  is  charming  enough  to  make  amends 
for  its  scantiness.  The  people  arc  real  men  and 
women,  strong  and  wrong  and  brisk  and  brave, 
all  flesh  and  blood  with  loves  and  hates  aplenty. 
The  time  and  the  place  they  live  in  are  a  perfect 
background,  and  tvery  page  brings  the  stir  of 
new  action.     The  love  story,  though 


ligiously  secondary  in  ever)-thing  but  interest,  is 
done  with  a  rare  grace  and  delicacy.  But  the 
action,  the  zest  of  it  all,  makes  the  reader  of 
these  prosaic  times  itch  for  a  chance  at  living  a 
life,  for  a  sword  and  a  ladder,  a  real  friend  and 
a  true  love.  The  book  is  healthy  and  inspiring,  a 
production  of  which  both  writer  and  publisher 
may  well  be  proud.    (Century,  ji.50.) 

Professor  George  Saintsburv  is  on  the 
whole  as  well  qualified  as  any  Englishman  alive 
A  Hiito  ot  undertake  this  formidable  task. 
Criticism' "  The  present  volume  dealing  with 
T^»teV"*^  classic.1l  and  mediaeval  criticism,  dis- 
voi'"^  plays  impressively  how  extensive  is 
his  reading.  It  is  true  that  he  never 
bears  his  learning  meekly.  There  are  asperities 
both  of  -Style  and  of  temper,  which  one  wishes 
away.  Nevertheless,  students  of  literature  and 
literary  history  everywhere  must  be  grateful  for 
this  work. 

Mr.  Saintsbury's  theory  of  criticism  has  always 
been  dogni.iiically  held.  He  believes  that  litera- 
ture fua  literature  is  that  which  gives  pleasure  by 
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ks  form,  that  "  beautiful  words"  are  its  test,  and 
that  criticism  is  "  the  reasoned  exercise  of  literary 

taste."  Upon  the  grotmd  of  esthetic  theory, 
further  than  to  st.uc  liis  own  position,  he  declines 
to  venture.  The  present  volume  is  therefore  the 
history  of  the  art  and  practice  of  critkism,  as  thus 
defined,  in  Greece,  Rome  and  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  a  worlc  of  scholarship,  for  scholars,  and  is, 
if  we  accept  the  setf-imposed  limitations  of  the 
author,  .ndequati-ly  and  consistently  done.  (Dodd, 
Mead.    $3.50  net.) 

Miss  GwEMDOLKN  OvERTON  has  Written  a 
vivid  story  of  frontier  American  army  life  in  the 
XiK  B«riuce  'ater  periods  of  Indian  figJilin;,'.  A 
of  uamt.  young  girl  whose  Apache  mother  is 
dead  and  whose  soldier  father  dies  early  in  the 
.story  is  m.irricd  by  her  pinrdtan,  her  father's 
friend,  in  various  .sniall  ways  her  Indian  blood 
shows  itself  and  unconsciously  embitters  her 
hu^l1and's  life.  At  his  heroic  death  she  turns  ini 
mediately  to  a  man  she  has  loved  long.  They  are 
happy  for  a  time,  but  the  "  heritage  of  unrest  "  is 
hers,  and  she  dies  saving  her  husband's  life. 
The  atitlior*s  manner  woulddeclare  that  she  had 
Mee]>ed  hersetf  in  Kipling.  The  heroine  of  the 
book  only  just  falls  short  of  being  a  remarkable 
character  study.   (Macmillan.  It.50.) 

Mr.  Harrison  Robertson,  a  Kentucky  writer, 
whose  "  Red  Blood  and  Blue  "  recently  attracted 
fxmsiderable  attention,  has  written 
the  story  of  a  young  man  who  fore- 
.swears  I.rf)uisville  sex  icty  after  being  jilted  by  a 
member  of  it.  The  young  man,  Paul  Rodman,  is 
soon  in  love  again,  however,  and  gets  married. 
His  wife  leads  him  back  into  society  which  al- 
most talks  the  two  apart.  Eventually  he  tmds 
that  in  spite  of  all  that  .society  can  say  or  do  his 
wife  is  a  *'  rose  of  Sliaron  "  as  one  of  his  friends 
puts  it.  The  main  interest  in  Mk.  Robertson's 
book  is,  of  cour>e,  in  Paul's  love-affairs.  But  we 
cannot  help  feeling  interest  in  the  exposition  of 
Louisville  society.  There  is  not  a  single  inviting 
character.  The  light  he  throws  on  it  reveals 
nothing  agreeable.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  affection  for  a  group  of 
characters  in  Southern  Tennessee.  To  tliesc 
latter  people  he  is  humorously  kind  and  tender. 
His  book  is  robust  yet  delicate.  It  has  or^al 
force.  (Scribner.  (1.50.) 

Miss  Imik-.kn  Clark  lays  ilie  scene  of  tliis 
pretty  story  in  colonial  New  York.  A  ^-oung 
.  English  officer  who  is  in  love  with  his 
soniewliat  untaintatjlc  (ousm  m.ikes 
the  acqiaintancc  of  a  tiried-up,  scholarly  little 
Dutch  minister  and  his  untutored  daughter. 
Pretty  little  Annetjc  is  in  love  wiih  him  at  once, 
and  the  young  soldier  at  last  unwittingly  brings 
rum  upon  the  house  of  his  simple  and  kindly 


hosts.   The  Dutch  chanuters  and  the  Dutch 

atmosphere  of  the  prim  parsonage  and  garden, 
formal  yet  fresh  and  simple  give  the  book  its 
chief  charm.   (Scribner.  $1.50) 

Professor  F.  Max  Mt/LLBR'S  autobiography 
is  a  book  which  has  its  welcome  assured,  and  it 
Hy  AntoMo-  >s  a  public  misfortune  that  death  cut 
P«pi»7-  its  preparation  short.  It  ceases  with 
an  account  of  Oxford  as  it  appeared  to  the  young 
German  in  1848.  The  author  observed  no  form- 
ality, .ind  little  method;  his  matter  refuses  to 
keep  within  the  banks  of  narrative  or  recollec- 
tions, but  runs  (.\er  in  comment,  opinion,  anec- 
dote. It  is  tlie  best  kind  of  talk,  as  to  an  old 
friend  before  the  fire, given  with  entire  simplicity 
and  naivettf.   (Scritmer.  $2.00.) 

Mrs.  Eihth  Whakton'^  new  volume  of  short 

stories  is  of  the  finest  workmanship,  ("lev- 
crucUl  emess  and  liappy  inventiveness  are 
taiUaiM  always  present;  and  the  work  is  bet- 
ter than  clever.  There  is  never  a  stroke  or  a 
word  too  much.  K\cry  clause  brings  its  little 
fresh  surprise  and  shock  of  pleasure,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  imaginative  quality  or 
the  play  of  fme  mtelligence  has  the  larger  part 
in  the  charm  of  the  work.  (  Scribner.  $1 .50.) 

The  Rev.  Lawrbncv  Henry  Schwab,  rector 

of  the  Church  of  the  Intercession,  New  York,  has 
The  Pftpacy  selected,  arranged  anil  translated  this 
ifiMtMoth  volume  from  a  part  of  Friedrich 
oeattuy.  Nippold's  History  of  Catholicism 
since  the  re.storation  of  the  Papacy  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  I'iie  ix»int  of  view  is  extreme,  and 
sometimes  leads  to  prejudiced  statements ;  but  the 
truth  of  its  essential  poskion,  that  the  papal  power 
has  lately  jjrown  much  more  despotic,  and  that  it 
has  arrayed  itself  against  modem  progress,  does 
not  fit  well  the  genoal  spirit  of  religious  tokiranoe 
which  now  colors  Protestant  thonpjht.  The  book 
is  written  with  too  little  narrative  skill  and  dis- 
tinction of  styk  to  be  very  easy  reading.  (Putnam. 
$2.50.) 

Hknkv  Dsbohx  Tayvoh  is  the  author  of  this 
number  of  the  Columbia  University  "  Studies  in 
Thecusiicji  Literature."  Its  subject  is  SO  broad 
ShTi^^'  ^^^^  perhaps  become.^  cursory  and 
general  at  times.  Such  a  work  was 
a  very  great  undertaking.  That  the  author  has 
not  spared  scholarly  laixn*  the  appended  biblu)- 
graphy,  the  footnotes  and  the  work  itself  abund- 
antly shows.   (MacmilUan,   $1.75  net.) 

Mk.  M.\\  Pi  mberton  will  please  tho.se  v.h<<  like 
an  exciting  story  unrestrained  by  the  slightest  re- 
Pro  p»tru  S**^  verisimilitude.  The  plot 
centres  in  an  attempt  on  the  p.irt  of 
the  French  Nationalists  to  tunnel  the  Channel  and 
coni|uer  fiigland.   If  a  tithe  of  the  cleverness 
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which  went  into  the  amusing  mnversation  of  the 
earlier  chapters  had  been  spent  in  making  a  little 
less  apparent  the  entire  absence  ei  motive  with 
wliirh  most  of  the  rharnrters  ac  t  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  book,  or  in  combing  i>onic  of  the  hysterics 
out  of  the  style,  the  total  cfTcct  would  have  b^jcn 
better.   (Dodd,  Mead.  (1.50.) 

Mk.  Ti  '-TtN  McCarthy  with  the  aid  of  his 
son  JubiiN  HuNTLV  McCarthy,  writes  these 
A  Histoiy  of  ^^'^  volumes,  completinf  a  history 

tbe  Four  of  Frif'l  ind  for  the  last  two  centuries 
G«oreM  and  of  ■  .1     /  » 

wiiham  IV,  — Of  luorc  c'xactly,  troiii  171410  1*87. 

v  i;  u:  A IV.  McCarthy  writes  always  with  the 
journalist's  instinct  for  a  good  subject.  \'i\id 
ness,  pietnrcsqueness,  and  unflagging  interest  are 
constantly  present.  Much  of  the  work  reads  like 
Macaulay,  though  it  lacks  his  scope.  The  at- 
tention is  concentrated  ahnost  wholly  on  politics ; 
neither  constitutional  hist<)ry  nor  social  changes 
are  given  prominence.  No  other  history  of  this 
period  is  BO  readable.  (Harper.  $1.25  per  vol.) 

Mr.  Arthur  Sianwood  Pier  has  worked  out 
an  interesting  stoiy  at  a  sordid,  scheming  woman, 
n»  awii-    whose  savwg  grace  is  mother  love ;  of 
the  sentimentalist,  her  son,  who  is 

vain  and  insincere  :  and  of  a  younger  brother  and 
sister,  all  from  a  Western  town,  who  go  to  Boston 
with  social  aS]nrations.   There  are  social  Jeabu- 

sies,  and  financial  troubles,  and  the  bribery  of  a 
western  Legislature.  It  is  clearly  told  with  a 
serious  appreciation  of  the  development  of  cha- 
racter. I'liis  is  Mr.  Pier's  second  novel  and  it  is 
a  book  of  good  promise.    (  1  larper.  ^1.50.) 

Mr.  Moroak  Rob£rtsoi4's  book  is  very  re- 
freshmg.  Briefly  the  stoty  is  of  a  lx>y,  strong, 
MMtera  generous,  honest,  good-natxired  in  the 
of  Men.  main,  but  quick  to  take  hrc,  withal 
primitive,  who  under  a  misapprehension  is  ex 
pelled  from  scluwl,  and  then  goes  tn  sea,.  For  a 
considerable  period  afterward  life  is  but  one  long 
misapprehension  for  Dick  Halpin — his  nature, 
entirely  nm  to  strength,  lacked  the  insigtit  and 
subtlety  which  a  lesser  man,  or  one  with  educa- 
tion would  have  possessed,  and  this  in  connection 
with  an  odd  twist  given  to  circumstances  by 
Providence  complicated  things  badly  for  Dick. 
Finally  he  is  "shanghaied"  with  his  superionofficer, 
whom  he  disliked  utterly — another  mistake — and 
the  two  men  have  an  exciting  but  not  altogether 
pleasing  time.  However  it  had  the  eilect  of 
broadening  and  sending  Dick  to  fame  and  the 
girl  he  loved,  eventually.  It  is  a  strong  story, 
?itrong!y  written,  possessing  not  a  little  of  the 
breadth,  openness  and  force  of  the  sea,  and  in  no 
part  docs  it  we.iken.  In  a  word  it  has  all  the 
fine  vifpor  and  healthfulness  that  a  tale  of  the  sea 
and  manhood  ought  tt»  have*  (Doubleday, 
Page,  fi-so.) 


The  Puuttics 


The  scene  of  Mk.  Pai  l  Dunbar's  novel  is  a 
southern  Ohio  town  during  the  Civil  War  and  is 
wdl  laid;  the  theme— die  divisbns 
and  antagonisms  which  rent  apart 
during  that  struggle  neighbors,  families  and 
lovers — has  plenty  of  possibilities;  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  author  predisposes  ns  to  interest 
in  whatever  he  wishes  to  say  on  questions  which 
concern  his  race.  But  dramatic  conception  is 
unhappily  beyond  his  reach.  The  characters  are 
conventional  and  their  language  extravagant,  and 
the  situations  overstrained.  With  a  little  greater 
literary  skill  the  result  might  have  been  different. 
(  Dodd,  Mead.   $1 .50. ) 

The  love-letters  of  Victor  Hugo  will  disappoint 
Peeping  Tom.  Hugo  was  an  orphan  at  the  time 
Tbf  i^vf  when  the  greater  number  of  the 
Lf  ■  f  letters  were  written  and  Mile.  Adl'le 
Victor  Hu«o.  p-Qucher,  to  whom  he  addressed  them 
was  the  only  living  person  for  whom  he  had 
any  considerable  affection.  The  letters  extend 
through  the  years  1820-1822.  They  are  filled 
with  pleading,  expostulation  and  profes^on.  But 
they  have  none  of  the  intoxication  that  we  might 
cxpea  from  a  poetic  soul.  Each  is  more  or  less 
a  repetitkm  of  the  other;  each  says  only  one 
thing :  that  Htigo  loves  Mile.  Foucher.  The 
two  were  married  on  October  12,  1822,  two  years, 
and  a  half  after  they  had  confessed  their  tove. 
Paul  Meurice  contributes  explanatory  comments 
to  the  present  volume.  They  are  as  inadequate 
as  thqr  are  ecstatic.  (Harper.  $$ao,) 

Mr.  Willi.am  I'nsxER  Apthorp  has  written 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  opera. 
The  Opera  considered  only  such  schools. 

VMkud       composers  and  works  as  contributed 
to  this  evolution,  and  in  doing  so  he 
has  regarded  not  their  national  functkms  but 

their  universal  influence.  Mr.  Apthorp  begins 
with  the  work  uf  the  Ftoreiuine  music  reform 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  declares  that  the 
opera  started  (in  theory  at  least)  as  a  perfect 
exempUtitaliou  of  tlu-  jirinc  iples  of  the  Wagnerian 
music  drama:  all  that  wa>  lacking  was  a  further 
musical  development,  lie  outlines  this  develop- 
ment through  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  giving  special  attention  to 
the  tragic  and  romamic  forms  of  opera,  these 
being  the  more  cosmopolitan  and  fanportant,  in 
his  opinion.  Hi.s  l>ook,  wliicli  written  in  a  lively, 
picturesque  manner,  is  comprehensive  and  useful. 
(Scribner.  ^1.25.) 

Mr.  Giw»ROB  Cary  Eogleston's  new  story 
centers  about  the  guerrilla  warfare  carried  on  in 
a  c*i«Uaa  South  Carolina  during  the  Revolution. 
Ceraiicr  \  jj^y^  y^^Q  just  returned  from 
England,  and  his  daring  sister  are  in  love  with 
another  pair  of  young  people  whom  their  father 
deems  impossible,  and  the  suspense  of  their  stoiy 
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lingers  through  the  book  until  a  real  hero  who 
has  done  one  wrong  and  a  deep-dyed  villain  who 
never  did  nn^-thing  else,  are  dead.  The  plot  is 
rather  conventional  and  commonplace.  An  in- 
teresting fltoiy  for  a  lazy  hour.  (Lothrop. 
$1.50.) 

Mr.  Stanton  H.  King,  superintendent  of  the 
Sailors'  Haven,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  gives  a  sim- 
D05  watciies  account  of  his  six  years  spent  in 
«tlc«.  the  merchant  service  at  sea  and  six 
yeam  m  the  United  States  Vsvy.  Althoi^h  he 
has  many  hardsiiips  to  relate,  no  wonder  the 
author  loves  the  sea,  if  all  captains  and  sailors 
are  as  refreshingly  Idnd-heaited  as  those  ure  meet 
with  in  this  lxx)k.  There  nre  but  ftw  striking 
adventures  here,  yet  the  everyday  lite  of  the  sailor 
at  sea  and  ashore  is  told  so  interestingly  and 
intim.itely  that  adventures  when  they  do  come, 
tend  rather  to  break  the  charm  of  the  narrative. 
(Houi^ton,  Mifflin,  f  1.50.) 

The  Rev.  Cvrus  Townsend  Brady  has  written 
a  revolutionary  story  of  Colonial  and  British  cross 
When  BUde*  P"'"Po*<5S  in  love  and  war.  The  Car- 
AreUutaod  oHna  Campaign  of  Comwallis  is  the 
La»«-.A«i«w.  back^ound  for  two  mued  love- 
stories.  The  love  affairs  can  be  forgotten  h- 
stantly,  however,  for  they  are  too  fcHilisli  to  be 
interesting,  but  the  shock  of  battle  and  the  story 
of  Gen,  GreenlB  defence  catches  the  real  war> 
spirit,  and  is  strildngly  gpod.  (Lippincott.  $1 .50. ) 

Each  of  the  cl'^ht.  short  stories  in  Mr.  John 
Luther  Long's  book  is  pathetic.  Each  turns 
Tte  Prian  on  somcthmg  guessed  by  the  reader 
of  msuion.  Injf  tjncxpertcf!  l)y  the  rharncters.  In 
the  liilc  htory,  tlie  blind  boy  of  the  tenements  re- 
covers his  sight  and  discovers  that  he  Is  not  a 
beautiful  prince;  in  the  second,  the  poor  artist 
does  not  at  first  recognize  his  Italian  visitor 
although  later  he  learns  that  she  is  his  old  love ; 
in  the  third,  the  Pennsylvania  German  who  is 
believed  to  be  bewitchefl  turns  out  not  to  be ;  in 
the  fourth,  the  Japanese  who  proposes  is  not  the 
wrong  man  but  the  ri^ht  one  ika  all.  Aside 
from  this  distressing  smiilarity  these  are  remark- 
ably  pretty  stories.  That  they  are  delicate  one 
might.expcci  from  the  author  of  "Madame  Butter- 
fly," The  best  of  them  arc  the  three  about  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  in  whit  h  Mr.  T-onf^'s  touch 
is  surest  and  most  moving.  The  ridiculous  dia- 
lect, the  superstitions  and  simple  emotions  of 
these  people  make  them  peculiarly  interesting. 
(Century.  $1.25.) 

Mrs.  Sara  Beaumont  Kennedy  has  written 
a  stirring  story,  stirring  on  every  page,  but  it  is 
jmrtTi  as  wholesome  and  natural  as  it  is  ex- 
cit  in*,'.  It  is  an  historical  novel  of  ihe 
very  best  and  most  healthful  kind.  There  is 
nothing  fantastic  or  extravagant  about  it.    It  tells 


with  a  setting  of  historical  accuracy  the  adven- 
tures of  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier  of  the  American 
Revolution,  whose  daring,  whosr  misfortunes, 
whose  true  courage  and  whose  charminp;  love- 
story  are  the  wliolesomest  material  that  i"u  tion  can 
be  made  of.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  the  Carrv 
linas, chiefly  in  North  Carolina,  and  m  New  York 
harbor.  The  heroine  is  as  charming  as  her 
lover  is  brave.  This  book  deserves  great  success 
and  a  permanent  place  in  our  historical  fiction. 
(Doubteday,  Page.  ^1.50.) 

Jkan  Mcli.wKAiTii  has  traced  the  stor)'  of  a 
canny  old  Scot  and  his  nephew  Touzle-top  from 
Th*  stntact  the  wars  of  the  Pretender  to  America, 
§5^ck  ^"^  ^heir  part  in  the  French  and 
campbeu.  Indian  wars.  There  is  a  pretty  ro- 
mance woven  throng^  the  hardy  life  of  the  book. 
Roderick  Campbell  is  a  gctod  character  and  the 
glimpse  uf  war  turn  Scotland  is  well  done. 
Altogether  it  is  an  interesting  story  well  told, 
(Houghton,  Mifflin.    1 1.50.) 

Rt'rton  KfinKKT  S  rKvi:NsoN  has  wTitten  a  siory 
of  little  weight,  of  slight  pl(Jt,  in  a  ^tyle  that  takes 
a  Soldier  One  back  to  Hugh  Wynne  through  all 
o(  Vto(iaiA.  tiie  lesser  colon  iai  novels.  The  story 
centers  about  a  strong  )'oung  hero  and  his  friend 
Col.  Ge<)rge  Washington.  The  dramatic  tale  of 
the  fatal  Braddock  campaign  is  told  vividly  but 
m  an  historical  way.  The  best  touch  of  the 
book  is  the  final  ride  and  fight  of  the  hero.  The 
story  is  charmingly  told  and  the  romance  is  written 
in  with  a  rare  grace  and  dignity.  One  of  the  best 
of  the  latter  day  colonial  stories.  (Houghton, 
MitHin.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  CHAKLtii  M.  Flandrau,  who  wTote 
Harvard  Episodes,"  is  very  keenly  alive  to  the 
TItJMiiyof  subtle  humor  in  the  life  of  a  college 
aVKMaiMB.  freshman,  and  has  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  passing  his  point  of  view  on  to  the 
reader  of  his  new  book  "  The  Diary  of  a  Fresh* 
man.*'  It  is  amusmg,  and  descriptive  of  many 
new  phases  of  college  life,  and,  ijeing  truly  iiulic.i- 
tive  of  the  individuals  and  their  customs  which  it 
deals  with,  serves  as  an  agreeable  wi1e<iway-an-hour 
for  the  pessimist  or  the  bored.  It  is  valuable,  too, 
as  a  realistic  transcription  of  life  at  Harvard. 

(Doubleday,  Page.  It .50.) 

Ladv  Hodgson,  trapped  with  her  husband, 

the  late  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  in  the  in- 
Tbe  8i«ce  la«^«'  West  .\frican  town  of  Kuma.ssi 
of  KunuMi  by  the  sudden  risbig  of  the  Ashantis 
last  Spring,  endured  for  two  months  tiie  horrors 
of  a  siege.  This  starving  handful  uf  Lnglishmcn 
in  the  Dark  Continent,  with  one  English- 
woman and  a  few  hundred  native  troops,  were 
preparing  after  a  two  months*  siege,  to  cut  theh* 
way  out  to  the  coast,  which  they  never  expected 
to  reach.   A  small  detachment  was  left  behind 
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to  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  was  relieved  on  the 

evening  of  the  day  set  as  the  final  limit  of  their 
endurance.  Lady  Hodgson's  book  gives  also 
some  account  of  native  manners  and  supersti- 
tions, and  of  the  effect  of  Knj^lish  r  ule  on  the 
subject  blacks.    (Longmans,    ;^4.oo  net.) 

This  guide  to  Niagara  Falls  is  technically 
adequate  and  at  tbe  same  time  is  mteresting 

reading.  It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
iBook.  chapters  WTitten  by  various  wcll-iaiown 
authors — W.  D.  Howells,  Frederic  Ai^v, 
Mark  Twain,  Thomas  R.  Si.tc  kr  and  others  of 
equal  prominence — is  well  illustrated  with  full- 
page  pietiire->,  and  inclusive  of  whatever  relates 
to  the  Falls  or  their  vicinity.  It  should  prove  to 
be  of  value  to  visitors  t»the  Exposition,  as  it  con- 
tains a  ^niiile  to  T^ufTalo  giving  much  information 
as  to  locality,  hotels,  theatres,  things  to  see,  etc., 
etc.  Ahogether  a  timely  book,  (Doubleday, 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Btn.i.EN's  l)Ook  of  short  stories, 
sketciies  and  casual  essays  have  the  unmistake- 
A  Sack  of  sble  flavor  of  the  sea.  Most  of  them 
s****^*-  were  first  published  in  the  Spectator, 
and  no  apology  is  needed  for  reprinting  them. 
Some  are  fanciful,  some  hmnorous  and  realistic, 
and  .some  touched  with  poetic  imagination.  1  heir 
subjects  are  as  varied  a  lot  as  could  well  be  got 
together — from  Shakespeare  and  the  sea  to  a 
modem  battleship,  or  from  sailor's  pets  to  the 
story  of  an  orphan  cachalot;  but  all  of  them 
are  sal^,  and  crisp.  (McCkire,  Phillips. 
$1.50.) 

Mr.  Chauncev  C.  Hotchkiss  has  taken  the 
pilot  of  a  new  play  by  H.  A.  Du  .Souchet  as  a 
basis  for  liis  novel  but  he  has  not 
*'  novelized  "  llie  play.  1  le  has  wrillen 
an  Individual  novel  and  an  interesting  one.  The 
plot  centers  about  the  little  lady  who  made  the 
first  American  flag,  her  sister  and  their  tove 
affairs.  There  is  a  villanous  pirate  who  brings 
up  visions  of  "  Treasure  Island  "  and  glimpses  of 
several  well-known  colonial  characters.  Evi- 
dences of  haste  and  carelessness  abound  in 
the  book,  but  it  is  a  good  story.  (Appleton. 

Mk.  Havelock  Ellis's  satire  does  not  cele- 
brate the  glories  of  the  nineteenth  <  entury. 
^  The  first  feeling  of  most  readers  who 

wactcMth    lack  the  power  of  detachment  is  pretty 

sure  to  he  one  of  angry  dissent;  but 
the  author  undeniably  scores  often.  In  fonu  his 
book  is  a  dialogue  concerning  a  remote  chapter 

in  the  histon,-  of  prirm'tive  man.  in  the  ninetcMith 
century.  Our  religion,  science,  politics,  s<jcial 
activities  and  industrial  organization  come  under 
review ;  but  the  central  criticism  is  our  distorted 
sense  of  values  and  failure  to  cultivate  the  art  of 


living,  to  which  all  knowledge  should  be  tribtitaiy. 
(Small*  Haynard. 

Mr.  CEOKr.K  C.  Hazelton  who  wrote  the  play 
Mistress  Nell,  has  attempted  to  make  drama  into 
fiction.   The  book  is  interestine  as 

an  experiment  and  should  prove  some- 
thing of  a  guide  and  warning  to  successful  play- 
wrights.   Mr.  Hazleton  has  practically  cut  bis 

three  act';  of  clever  dialogue  into  a  number  of 
chapters  and  written  a  slight  introductor)'  para- 
graph to  each  chapter.  Dialogue,  written-in 
parnj^nplis,  and  an  overdone  attempt  at  atmos- 
phere are  pattlied  together.  A  novel  is  nut  the 
result,  but  an  interesting  book  of  the  play,  which 
those  who  have  seen  the  play  will  read.  (Scril>> 
ner.  $1.50.) 

Edem  Phili>otts*  new  book  will  in  no  way 

detract  from  the  reputation  which  his  previous 
VlH  MM  works  have  earned  for  him,  rather,  it 
■••■■»*•    will  have  the  eflFect  of  confirming 

it.  The  story  lie  tells  is  ori;;inal  and  interesting, 
his  scenery  effective,  his  characters  typical  and 
real,  his  humor  of  a  quiet  kind,  abundant-^we 
would  have  nothinfj  omitted  nor  added.  But, 
even  while  we  are  w  illing  to  admit  that  it  may  be 
mere  personal  prejudice  to  think  so,  some  of  the 
nature  (ouches— descriptions  of  time,  place  and 
cltccts— strike  us  as  giving  an  impression  of 
effort  and  words,  instead  of  spontaneous  feelin;^ 
and  words.  This  is  a  pity,  because  the  book 
is  otherwise  of  such  uniform  excellency  that  this 
one  little  speck  in  the  fruit  is  particularly  un- 
welcome.   (Donhleday,  Page.  Jii.5o.) 

Miss  Auce  Brown's  story  of  a  New  England 
hill-town  shows  a  practiced  pen  and  a  cheerful 

humanity.  The  N'ew  P!ngland  ele- 
ment is  not  obtrusive,  but  a  certam 
rarity  of  atmosphere,  as  of  a  place  lifted  some- 
what ab<')vc  the  low  level  of  toiling  earth,  breathe"^ 
pleasantly  through  the  book.  A  rebellious,  free- 
thinking  blacksmith,  a  revivaUst  preacher  and 
enthusiast,  and  a  high-strung  girl,  all  learn  more 
or  less  perfectly  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
ordinary  human  relations  and  social  duties  is 
after  all  the  means  by  which  the  soul's  cravings 
are  best  satisfied.'  A  simple,  heakhy,  out«f-door 
cfTect  gives  a  (|uiet  chamtotbestory.  (Houghton, 
Mililin.  ^^1.50.) 

Mr.  F.  Frankfort  Moore  has  written  an  im- 
mensely entertaining  and  clever  novel.   The'  inter- 

Aocordinc  to  mittent  fires  of  epigrammatic  brilliancy 
Ptato.  and  satire  light  a  double  love  story. 

The  plot  is  higeniously  complicated,  and  moves 
forward  as  airily  as  a  well-drilled  b.illet.  Chall- 
enges to  iiiiriii  come  thick  and  fa.st.  li  would  be 
a  very  tired  bram  that  would  not  find  diversion 
and  refreshment  in  this  witty  and  light-hearted 
comedy.    (Dodd,  Mead.  $1.50.) 


Kiars 
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THE  MONTHS  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 


Reports  fr^ni  hook  dealers  in  Detroit,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angt  Us,  San  Francisco,  Louis- 
ville, St.  Paul,  New  York,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland, 
and  St.  Louis  and  from  librarians  in  Detroit, 

BOOK  nF.AI.F.RS"  RETORTS 

1.  Mite. >f  Old  VitKcriiif!*-— Tlu>tn]>son  (Bowen-MeniU.) 

2.  Th.c  \  i>ii8  of  Eliza tx-th — (jlyn.  (Lane.)- 

3.  I'.lK'n  Il'tlden — Barhfllcr.     (i  riihrnp.) 

4.  <Jiiii^i;y  Ad.ini'^  Sawyi-r     T'ldpin  (('lark.) 
Tiuth  DcMfi   Mci'.ill     MittlL-,  Brtjwn  ) 

(>.   I  hc  IK-rit.ii;!-  ot  I  nrL>t  —  ('xurtoii-     (M.irmill.in  ) 

7.  The  !. iff  and  Ili  aih  of  Ku  hard  N      and'Nay — Hew- 

lett    i  M.k: nil  11.111  I 

8.  The  Cardtnai's  Snuff  Box — iiariand.  (Lane). 

9.  The  Octopu.s — Norm.    (Doubleday,  Page.) 

10.  The  Turn  of  the  Koad — Krothingnam.  (Houghtoif, 

MifHin.) 

11.  A  King's  Pawn — Dnimmond.    (Doubleday,  Page.) 

15.  Bate  the  Impossible — Cirand.  (Harper.) 

13.  A  Cnrnlina  Cavalier — Eggleston.  (Lothrop.) 

14.  Crucial  Instances — Wharton.  (Scribner.) 

I|.  That  Mainwaring  Affair — Barbour.  (LippincoM.) 

16.  Ralph  Marlowe-^Naylor.  (Saaliield.) 

17.  Betsy  Rosa — Hotchki&s.  (Applcton.) 

18.  Up  From  Slavery — Washington.    (Doubleday,  BagB,) 

19.  The  Silver  8k uU— Crockett.  (Stokes.) 

m.  Wheo  Blades  are  Out— Bradv.  (Lippiitcott.) 

31.  The  Making  of  ChrittopliM'  FenlngliaiD— Dix.  (Mac- 

33.  In  the  Nsme  flf  Woman — ^Haidnmni.  (Stokes.) 

31.  A  SoUiar  of  Vimnin  —  Stevcnaon.  (Houaiiton, 
MUUn.) 

34.  Her  Moontain  X«r«r^-Gat1aad.  (Century.) 

li.  Eaatevor  Cooit  HOMO— Boone  and  Brown.  (Haipet.) 

3&  Sky  Pilot — Connor.  (ReveH) 

37.  Stringtown  on  the  IHke— Lloyd.    (Dodd.  Mead.) 

18.  Graustark. — McCutcheon.  (Stone.) 
29.  Rostand's  L'Aiglon — Parker.  (Rus.sell.) 
JO.  A  Maryland  Matter — Emory.  (Siokea.) 

fight  books  «re  mentioned  h  both  lists.  Five, 

"Alice  of  Old    Vinrennes,"  "  Ehcn  Iloldt-n." 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay,"  The  Cardinal  s  Snutt 
Box,"  and  "  Babs  the  Impossible "  are  among 
the  first  twelve  in  (>ach  list  and  arc,  tlicrcfore, 
probably  the  most  widtly  read  books  of  the 
month.  Three  of  thLsc  five  are  of  Americsn 
authorship.  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes"  has  re- 
placed "  Eben  Holden  '*  as  the  unquestioned 
leader  in  Ixiih  sets  of  icjKirts.  There  are  ten 
boolcs  not  iiction  in  tb«  librarians'  list,  and  only 
two  in  the  dealers'  list. 

.\  large  niimher  uf  ilie  Spring  publications  have 
a  place  on  the  dealer's  list — which  accounts  for 
the  small  nmnber  of  books  mentbned  in  both 
sets  of  reports.  Two-thirds  of  the  composite 
dealer's  li^i  arc  books  published  since  January. 
All  of  them  except  Booker  Washington's  *'Up 
from  Slavery  "  are  fiction. 


Jersey  City,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Hartford, 
Springfield,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco^ 
Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis  and  .\tlanta  have  been 
combined  into  the  following  composite  lists : 

LIBRARIANS'  RFPOKTS 

1.  Alice  of  Old  X'inrt  imt'- — Thompson.  (  Bowen-MerrilL) 

2.  Eben  HiildLii  -IS.Rtu-llLi.  (Lothrap^) 

3.  Eleanor — Ward.     (H.iqx  rd 

4.  Richard  Yea-and  N.iy— Hi  wli  tt.  (M.TLiriillan.) 

5.  The  Cardinal's  Sniitt  Box — Iiariand.  (Laiie.) 

ij.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King — Crawford.  (.Macmillan.) 

7.  Stringtown  on  the  PikL — Lloyd.    (Dodd.  Mead.) 

8.  The  Life  of  Philliixs  Brooks— Allen.  (Dntton.) 

9.  Balw  the  Impossible — Grand.  (Harper.) 

10.  1  he  Life  of  T.  H.  Huxley — Huxley,  (.\pplelon.) 

11.  The  Darlingtons — Peake.    (McClure.  Phillips.) 

12.  Monsieur  Beaucai re — Tarkington.  (McClure,  Phillipa.) 

13.  The  Master  Christian — CorellL    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

14.  The  RcdemptioQ  of  Havid  CoiMn— Com.  (Bowcd- 

Merrill.) 

15.  Tommy  and  Gritel — Barrie.  (Scribner.) 

16.  Rostand's  L'Aiglon — Parker.  (KusseU.) 

17.  Sky  Pilot — Connor.  (Rpvell.) 

18.  An  Englishwoman's  I  -ov*;  Letters— Anon     ^  Double- 

day.  Page.) 

19.  The  Gentleman  From  Indiana — Tatkington.  (Dovble- 

day.  Page.) 

20.  When  Knighibood  Was  in  Flower— Major.  (Bowcn- 

MenilL) 

31.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known— ^Tliompson.  <Scdliner.) 
33.  Litemry    Friends    and   Ao(|tiaintanoe  —  Howdb. 

(Haiper.) 
33.  Herod— PMllips.  (I.ane.) 

24.  Unkavcned  Buead^— Gnnt.  (Scribner.) 

25.  Napoleon,  the  LMt  Phnle— Rosebery.  (Harper.) 

26.  A  Woman  Tenderfoot— Thompaon.  (I>onbledsy,P(ige.) 

37.  Oikntal  Rugs — Mamfoid.  (Scribner.) 

38.  The  Visits  of  Klizabetk^lyn.  (Lane.) 

39.  The  Heritage  of  Unieflt— Overton.  (Macmillan.) 
30.  Wanted,  a  Maichmaker— Foid.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

Of  these  **  The  Visits  of  Elisabeth"  seems  to  be 

the  most  popular,  while  "Truth  Dexter."  "  The 
Heritage  of  Unrest,"  "  Quinty  Adams  Sawyer," 
♦•The  Octopus"  and  the  "  Turn  of  the  Road'* 
are  all  nmong:  the  first  ten.  Tliree  of  these  are 
on  the  list  for  the  tir^t  time,  two  rise  from  a  low 
rating  last  month,  and  one,  well  placed,  has  bet- 
tered its  position  considerably.  Of  the  older 
books  "  Stringtown  on  the  Pike  "  has  shown  the 
greatest  falling  off,  while  a  number  of  books  which 
have  been  on  the  lists  have  dropped  out 
entirely. 

In  the  librarians'  list  "The  Life  of  Fhiltiiis 
Brooks"  continues  to  rise,  "The  Cardinal's 
SrndT  Box "  ha.s  veered  back  to  its  former  high 
pl.icc  and  •■  The  l>arlinptons  "  is  a  well  planed 
new  coiner.  "  iiabs  the  Impossible  "  is  the  only 
Spring  book  highly  mentkmed  in  the  composite 
librarians'  list. 
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More  Public  Land  to  be  Opened 

ABOUT  14,000  quarter  sections  of  land  in  the 
Kiowa  and  Wichita  Indian  reservations  in 
Oklahoma  will  be  opened  to  settlers  early  in 
August.  Thousands  of  applications  have  been 
made  and  there  appears  to  be  five  or  six  persons 
ready  to  take  up  each  claim.  This  has  led  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  con- 
template  a  new  scheme  of  allotment.  Hitherto 
the  settlers  made  a  "  run  "  for  the  homesteads. 
They  lined  up  along  the  border  on  horsebadc,  in 
wagons,  or  afoot ;  at  noon  a  |L;un  was  fired  and 
then  they  dashed  helter-skelter  into  the  new 
country.  "  Sooncrs  "  often  got  in  ahead  of  time 
and  picked  out  desirable  farms  at  leisure.  AU 
this  led,  of  course,  to  vexatious  conflicts. 

Ill  onler  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  run  in  which 
80  many  people  would  stnig^le  for  so  few  home- 
steads, it  is  projmsed  this  year  to  have  a  lottery. 
W  hen  the  proposition  was  first  made,  people  with 
unluckv  stars  were  aghast,  they  declared  that  the 
idea  01  the  government  holding  a  lottery  was  pre- 
posterous, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  lottery  is 
the  easiest  and  safest  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty.  According  to  this  plan  applications 
will  be  placed  in  sealed  envelopes.  The  envelopes 
will  be  gathered  in  a  large  cylinder  where  they 
will  be  mixed.  The  cylinder  will  revolve  and 
after  every  third  revolution  a  blind  folded  official 
will  take  out  one  envelope.  The  quarter-sections 
will  be  assigned  to  persons  in  the  order  in  which 
their  applications  are  taken  out. 

If  Uie  land  were  equally  rich  all  over  the  order 
of  choice  would  make  no  difference.  Unfortu- 
nately only  a  limited  part  is  fertile.  The  settlers 
are  not  likely  to  get  much  of  this,  since  there  are 
f<u:r  thousand  Indians  who  are  to  have  their  pick 
before  anyone  else  ;  a  reser\  atinn  is  to  be  marked 
off  near  Fort  Sill,  school  lands  are  to  be  set  apart, 
etc.  The  Indians  will  unquestionably  choose  the 
cream  of  the  country.  As  for  the  rest,  farmers 
who  may  happen  to  acquire  p.irt  of  it,  are,  ac- 
cording to  Col.  Randlett,  the  Indian  Agent,  who 
imows  every  part  of  the  ground,  likely  to  be 
disappointed. 

it  is  not  a  good  fanning  country,  says  Col. 
Randlett.   It  is  a  cattle  country.   To  be  sure, 


there  are  portions  of  it  where  farmers  have  done 
very  well,  but  these  portions  are  not  extensive, 

and  what  with  the  Indians  in  possession  they  will 
not  exist  for  newcomers.  Large  herds  of  cattle 
have  recently  crossed  the  border  from  Texas,  and 
have  grazed  along  the  slopes  of  the  Wichita 
Mountains  where  the  pasture  is  excellent.  Graz- 
ing,  indeed,  has  many  prospects,  farming  few. 

As  these  lands  pass  into  private  hands,  many 
of  the  unsettled  families  of  the  West  will  doubt- 
less acquire  permanent  homes  in  them.  To  moA 
of  these  families  it  probably  makes  little  difference 
whether  their  bread  is  won  by  following  the  plough 
or  riding  the  range,  so  that  they  will  not  quibble 
over  the  character  of  the  land,  even  if  it  is  not  all 
that  it  night  be. 

SVMMOOBS  or  Forau  rfOglNB 

STATISTICS  such  as  those  of  the  Post  Oflice 
Department,  lately  made  up  for  the  quarter 
and  the  year  ending  with  December,  have  more 
than  their  mere  loralited  significance.  Postage 

stamps,  as  well  as  ploughs,  pianos  and  bicycles 
sell  more  rapidly  in  prosperous  times  than  in 
months  of  financial  depression.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  added  witness  to  the  \s ell  being  of  the  people 
that  the  postal  issues  in  the  last  quarter  of  1900 
showed  an  increase  of  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
over  the  similar  quarter  of  1899,  and  that  in  the 
three  years  from  1897  to  1900  tliCTe  has  been  an 
improvement  of  twenty  per  cent.  Instead  of 
1,490,773,498  pieces  of  stamped  paper — includ- 
ing stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  postal  cards, 

etc. — issued  in  iSSi,  there  w.  rc  5.2.^3,6,^7,010 
in  1900,  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  people 
during  this  period,  in  which  the  populatkm  has 
grown  fifty  per  cent.,  h.is  in;  rcased  nearly  200 
percent.  The  individual  spent  Si. 30  last  year 
for  postage  against  seventy  cents  nineteen  years 
ago.  The  postal  issues  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1900  reached  a  face  value  of  nearly  §800,000 
more  than  in  any  previous  quarter.  In  Europe, 
too,  the  people  are  using  the  mails  more  than 
ever  before. 

That  the  sale  of  postage  registers  j^encral 
trade  conditions  is  made  evident  by  a  comparison 
of  the  annual  records  of  the  last  decade.  The 
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steady  growth  stopped  short  in  1894,  and  both 

the  niimlH-r  of  pitas  the  total  face  value 

were  much  smaller  than  in  1H93 — the  number  of 
pieces  being  smaller  than  in  1892.  In  1895  the 
total  \v;is  Lxrger,  but  still  was  considerably  smaller 
than  in  1^93.  In  1896  it  grew  slightly,  and  in 
1897  showed  almost  imperceptible  improvement. 
But  with  the  growing  good  times  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease advanced  with  leaps  and  bounds. 

Other  methods  of  communication,  such  as  the 
telegraph  and  the  telephone,  arc  being  more 
widely  and  comroofilf  used  yearly.  The  Postal 
Telegraph  Company,  for  example,  had  2,^5X7 
miles  of  wire  in  18S5,  which  carried  1,429,690 
messa^s  dtiring  the  year.  In  1898  it  had 
113.290  miles  of  wire,  and   sent  15,407,018 
messages.    The  Western  Union  Company  had 
5^73  offices  in   1870.   In   1898  there  were 
22,210.    The  telephone  service  hns  grown  up 
rapidly,  and  .such  inventions  as  Professor  Pupin's 
new  device  show  that  its  development  is  only 
beginning.  Its  increasing  capacity  and  the  lower- 
ing rate  of  expenditure  at  which  service  can  be 
obtained  will  mean  great  growth  in  the  next  few 
years.   It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  impulse 
lor  universal  progress  these  increasing  facilities 
of  communication  measure. 

An  In^Uh  Balhnj*a  VmA  Sarvka 

IN  Elngland  the  Great  Ristern  Railway  has 
perfected  a  system  of  suburban  parcel  de- 
livery that  works  admirably.   From  the  outlying 

districts  for  a  radius  of  120  miles  an  agricuhral 
country  in  the  main — the  passenger  trains  bring 
into  London  and  to  the  neighboring  sea  resorts 
al!  kinds  of  produce  packed  in  boxes  of  definite 
size  and  ^hape  whic  h  are  furnished  by  the  com- 
panjr  at  from  four  to  eleven  cents.  The  service 
fee  IS  moderate,  eight  cents  for  less  than  twenty 
pounds,  two  cents  additional  for  each  five  pounds 
up  to  sixty  pounds,  above  which  the  fee  is  twenty- 
five  cents.  Stamps  affixed  to  each  package  show 
prepayment.  The  company  publi^  two  pamph- 
lets, one  giving  the  names  of  producers  who  use 
the  service ;  the  other,  the  names  of  season-ticket 
owners  who  are  in  constant  need  of  such  produce. 
The  success  of  the  plnn  was  immediate,  and  the 
service  has  been  continuous.  I  or  60,084  boxes 
in  1896  there  were  1 12,104  in  1897  ;  135,860  in 
1898;  147,431  in  1899  and  149.743  last  year. 
The  feeling  of  the  company  regarding  the  scheme's 
success  may  be  found  in  the  remarks  of  Lord 
Claude  Hamilton,  the  manager : — 

"The  householder,"  he  says,  "  sends  his  order 

to  such  farmers  as  he  may  elioose  for  butter,  egj^s, 
pouUry,  vc^ables  and  farm  produce,  generally. 
The  fanner  filb  the  order,  packing  the  b«c  hunself 
and  handinjj  it  over  to  the  company  for  delivery. 
The  consignments  are  carried  by  express  trains, 
and  are  UMially  delivered  on  the  day  of  transmis- 


sion.   Not  only  does  the  consumer  get  fresh 

garden  produc  ts  at  a  minimum  price,  but  he  also 
saves  the  middleman's  London  charges.  The 
wholesale  and  retail  men  are  eliminated."  An- 
other leading  official  said  of  the  scheme  : — "  We 
have  a  tremendous  residential  population  along  the 
London  end  of  our  line,  and  this  scheme  was 
largely  devised  in  its  interest,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  farmer.  The  farmer  gets  better  terms 
for  his  product,  while  the  reduction  in  cost  to  the 
public  is  very  considerable.  ( )ur  list  of  fanners, 
who  have  engaged  to  si  j  ;  y  the  London  con- 
.suiner,  ranj^es  over  Cambridi^eshire,  Essex,  Hert- 
fordshire, Iluniingdoushirc,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
The  formers  sell  their  produce  at  prices  which 
would  open  the  eyes  of  the  average  housekeeper, 
and,  cheap  as  the  farmers  do  it,  they  reap,  never- 
theless, a  substantial  profit,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  trouble  attending,'  the  matter  ;  it  is  easier 
for  a  housewife  to  send  her  order  down  to  Lssex 
or  Norfolk  than  to  gSt  and  buy  at  the  nearest 
market.  The  fanners  despatch  promptly,  and 
what,  with  our  express  trains  and  swift  vans,  the 
produce  is  al  the  housewife^  door  in  a  few 
hours." 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  road's  system. 

Parcels  of  lti<;gaj;e  are  carried  from  a  home  in 
London  to  a  residence  at  any  of  the  Essex,  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  watering  places,  for  twenty-five 
cents,  or  the  company  will  deliver  from  station  to 
residence  for  either  six  or  twelve  cents,  according 
to  the  k>cation  of  the  station,  and  from  station  to 
station  at  reasonable  rates,  running  from  eight 
cents  up.  For  people  who  wish  sea  water  for 
bathing  purposes  the  Great  Eastern  brings  water 
from  Lowestoft)  1 17  miles  from  London,  three  gal- 
lons for  twelve  cents,  twelve  gallons  for  thirty- 
six  cents.  .Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ordi- 
nary parcel  service  may  be  gained  from  the  last 
reports  of  3,800,000  packages  yearly.  The  scheme 
in  all  its  phases  is  one  of  fp-eat  convenience,  and 
means  either  economy  or  direct  money  making  to 
every  one  concerned. 

The  GtoatHt  Svpeuta  Bridfi  is  fbs  W«li 

THE  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
new  East  River  Bridge  between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  has  been  reached.  The  towers 
stand,  in  the  main,  complete.  The  heavy  cable 
connection  between  them  is  a  beginning  toward 
the  temporary  foot  bridges  which  will  be  used  in 
the  spinning  of  the  cables.  The  work  on  this 
bridge  is  as  delicate  and  exacting  as  it  is  im- 
mense, and  is,  so  far,  an  engineering  triumph. 
The  slotie  piers  have  been  sunk  in  rock  1  1  5  feet 
below  water  level  and  stand  jj5  feet  out  of  high 
water.  The  four  great  cables  will  be  spim  from 
tiny  wires  by  large  forces  of  men  working  on 
temporary  foot  bridges — stretched  at  a  «>st  of 
$2oo,ooo-^iid  by  four  sets  of  machinery.  Two 
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strands  of  each  table  ot  ei;:ht  strands  in  all  will  Island  endurance  lest  went  over  the  cour^  .viih 

be  constantly  in .  the  making.    The  individual  out  a  single  stop,  and  ten  out  of  the  lifteeo 

wires  wUI  have  a  diameter  <rf  three-sixteenths  of  finished. 

an  inch  and  a  length  of  4,000  feet.    It  wi!l  take  That  was  extranrdinarj-  wr.rk.    It  lacked  the 

282  of  these  to  make  a  single  strand,  and,  as  spectacular  element  of  the  test  in  which  Pike's 

there  will  be  thirty-seven  strands  grouped  in  each  Peak  uras  scaled,  and  for  some  reason  it  seemed 

cylmdrical  cable,  the  completed  cable  will  contain  astonishing  than  the  rldin^;  up  and  down  in- 

a  total  of  10,434  wires.    Each  extremity  of  tlie  clines  on  the  roof  of  Madison  isquare  Garden, 

cables  will  be  fastened  to  forty  steel  bars  built  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  most 

into  solid  masonry  and  walled  in  with  bk>cks  of  important  test  of  the  antomobile  that  has  yet  been 

granite.    Work  on  the  cables  can  continue  only  made.    Unfortunately  only  gasoline  rnachines 

in  calm  weather,  for  high  winds  wiH  make  the  competed,  and  the  opportunity  oC  comparing 

temporary  fool  bridges  unsafe.  gteam  and  electric  carriages  with  them  was  thu» 

From  these  four  cables,  when  completed,  will  ]ost. 

hang  the  entire  structure.    Each  cable  will  be  ^^j^^  the  increase  of  endurance  and  the  per- 

^T*^  J^'i                     u  ;"*^''^^'f  fection  of  nu,tive  power  and  mechanical  parts,  the 

feet.   To  these  bands  will  be  fastened  the  twisted  has  grown  popular.    A  cnppled  beg- 

steehwirc  rope  suspenders  whuli  will  hold  the  Paris,  who  form^ly  propelled  himself  1^ 

rtcx,r  beams.    The  cables  are  judged  to  be  capa  hand  in  a  cart,  recently  bought  Tone-horse  powi 

ble  of  supporting  200,000  pounds  to  the  square  ^^^j^j^^            now  making  money  by  running 

inch     i^ch  w.U  contain  222  sqiareu^^^^^  a  public  service  is  to  be  established  iS 

IS  calculated  that  the  bridge  will  be  able  to  hold  Honolulu.   Routes  are  being  laid  out  in  Mada- 

four  times  as  nn.ch  as  the  greatest  possible  tax  ^ing  of  England  is  having  a  car 

upon  its  strength  will  be,    Ihe  bridge  will  con-  p_f,;^     Sotialists  are  to  make  a 

Uiin  SIX  railroad  trackMwo  walks  and  two  twen^  propagandist  tour  through  Pennsylvania  in  a  ma- 

foot  carriage-ways.   There  wiN  he  further  two  ^^^^^  j^eir  own.   Eiilperor  William  has  been 

bicycle  pa  hs  a  striking  proof  of  the  real  per*  ^Hu-  London  nnd 

"^^K^^      p**  *"'if T      11*^ u u New  York  Fire  l>epartme.us   are  both  using 

The  East  River  Bridge  will  be  Ihe  larpest  ^^^^^        ^  self-moving  fire  engine  has  been  m 

suspensK)n   bridge   m   the   world       Ihe  old  „se  for  vears  in  HartfoVd,  Conn     The  State  De- 

Ba-ooklyn  Bridge  u  its  nearest  rival.    Great  ad  thiscountry  hasrequested  our  consuls 

vances  have  been  made  since  that  earher  eng.-  ^^^^j^^  j,  ^.J^  ^j^^  ^[^^^^  governing  the 

neenng  feat  was  accomplished.  New  method,  and  operation  of  automobiles  in  foreign%itie*.  The 

more  modem  machiner)'  have  simplified  much  of  ^  ^ign\fiamt  things  which  show  how  the 

he  detaU  of  the  work    Lessons  were  learned  at  „^^hine  has  been  taken  up  is  almost  endless, 

he  building  of  the  older  bridge.   The  making  of  ^^.^^  ^^^^       mechanical  development  and 

he  firs,  <  onnc  ct>on  between  thetowcrs  and  the  popularity,  the  most  noteworthy  feiSure  of  the 

twistingofthegrcatcableshayebothbeenp^^  nia.lilne  >s  its  adaptation  to  new  uses.  The 

';*'?*i^**"'7l*'"*'*"*""7'''"7""**™'^  pleasure  and  business  uses  are  the  primary  ones, 

edrnted  hncs      Ihe  cnmparattve  dimensions  o  ^  ^^^^j             .^^  applfcatton  to  warfare.  In 

the  new  bridge  ^j^^h  UieJirooW^^  Bridge  will  ^                    Office  has  requested  the  owners 

give 'Taphically  the  Size  and  capacity  of  the  com-  r    .     11.      •  .    .u        1.  u  .1. 

Dieted  iLl  River  structure .    ^    ^  automobiles  to  register  them  and  to  have  them 

pmcu  JMM  *wivsr  wniciurc.  appraised,  SO  that  if  they  are  needed  in  wartime 

Rtrtngih  in  proportion  BAST  RivBii       i»kUA.KLyn  the  govemmcnt  will  know  where  to  get  them  and 

^o*^k«g.boi.,*.;.;::;::::::::::::::  yX^*^'    (.Ji  at  what  cost.  The  experiments  in  the  French 

u!?jTf* iT^tLliIhiiiil'Ii!^' ••                 "  army  have  been   very  satisfactory.    A  number 

Miniirmm  Imyth  at  centre......             ]]]  "  <^  machines  have  been  used  by  the  British  in 

The  last  figures  are  true  of  the  lir<K>kh-n  Bridge  freight-carriers,  and  it  is  said 

only  at  the  centre  point,  but  can  be  .Ipi^Ued  to  ^^^^  ^^e  Russian  authorities  have  decided  to  gi^-e 

the  new  bridge  lor  aoo  feet  on  either  side  of  the  *  ^'.'^^  !f  ca"»ers  of  land  forces.  Ordnance 

centre.  makers  m  Germany  have  invented  automobile 

gT!n  carria;jc'^  with  rapid-fire  cannon.  Historv  will 

Tlis  StrUdnc  Devetopment  of  Aotomobilw  modern,  indeed,  when  it  is  made  on  wheels. 

THE  difference  between  the  delicate,  fiower-  For  peaceful  times,  manufacturers  will  continue 
bedecked  toys  that  amused  Newport  when  to  follow  the  less  unn<^iial  lines  i>f  development, 
automobiles  were  new,  and  the  tougli  ni.ichines  '1  he  large  amount  of  c.ipiial  which  has  been  in- 
that  ploughed  through  one  hundred  miles  of  vested  involves  a  wide  exploitation  of  the  ma- 
Long  Island  mud,  00  a  rainy  day,  not  long  ago,  chine.  Every  opportunity  of  increasmg  ks  power 
suggests  the  great  devekipment  of  these  remark*  and  usefulness  will  be  taken.  This  means  better 
able  vehicles.   Two  of  the  machmes  in  the  Long  urban  service,  possible  "bus  connection  between 
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city  and  country,  enlarged  range  of  business  de- 
liv^ies,  decreased  cost  of  operation,  simpliiication 
of  parts  with  the  introduction  of  the  interchange- 

jh]'-  ';','stem,  prcnter  ease  and  comfort  in  rtmninjj, 
and  all  those  oilier  things  that  will  make  tlie 

automolMle  what  one  sometunes  dreams  of  its 
becoming. 

To^ay  all  the  types  show  a  vast  improvement 
o\er  what  tht-\-  were  a  few  years  ;igo.  Electric 
machines  are  now  provided  with  improved  bat- 
teries decreasing  the  weight  and  extending  mile- 
Ti^v.  Tlu  ir  simplicity  permits  their  use  by  coach 
men  and  others  who  are  not  trained  machinists. 
The  steam  machines  have  been  strengthened 
and  provided  with  automatic  devices  relieving  the 
operator  of  care.  The  gasoline  carriages  have 
rapidly  approached  standard  design,  reaching  a 
point  of  almost  absolute  reliability  with  inexpert 
attention,  and  have  demonstrated  their  economy 
in  operation.  The  gasoline  type  is  particularly  well 
developed  in  France,  yet  a  buyer  said  to  a  maker 
the  other  day  that  he  could  get  as  fine  an  ex- 
ample of  that  type  in  New  York  as  in  Paris.  It 
would  not  be  extravagant  to  say  that  he  cotild  do 
as  well  with  any  of  the  other  types.  The  auto- 
mobile of  whatever  type  is  near  enough  to  per- 
fection to  serve  its  master  faithfully  and  econom- 
ically for  business  or  pleasure,  the  choice  of 
types  depending  on  the  use  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

The  Kassachusetta  Trade  Schools 

THE  trade  schools  established  in  several 
thriving  Massachusetts  towns  by  the  iegis- 

lature  of  the  slate  have  accomplished  more  than 
their  warmest  friends  hoped  for.  In  Lowell,  for 
example,  the  excellence  of  the  worsted  ma> 
chinery,  which  is  said  to  be  tlie  best  ever  manu- 
faaured  in  America,  is  attributed  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Lowell  school  in  the  machine 
simps. 

The  legislature  originally  made  appropriations 
of  $25,000  to  any  city — where  more  than  450,000 
spindles  were  working— that  would  start  a  school 
for  itself.  These  appropriations  were  made  for 
the  purp«ise  of  improving  the  grade  of  work  done 
by  eiducated  workers  and  of  developing  the  sys- 
tem common  in  Europe  where  the  cran  has  for 
years  been  educated  in  the  trade  schools. 
Schools  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia 
and  -Switzerland  as  well  as  the  Franklin  Scliool 
in  Philadelphia,  the  pioneer  in  America,  WCTC 
studied  by  the  Massachusetts  promoters. 

In  the  year  in  which  the  Lowell  School  was 
established,  the  city  government  appropriated 
$25,000  for  it,  matching  the  State  fund ;  the  next 
year  the  city  voted  55,000  and  the  state  $15,- 
000;  in  1898  the  city  appropriated  $7,000  and 
the  state  $18,000 ;  in  1899  the  city  gave  |6,ooo 
«nd  the  state  $16,000;  and  last  year  the  legis- 


lature appropriated  $35,000  for  a  building  which 
was  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  the  same  amount 
fipom  a  private  individual,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ayer.  Law- 
rence helps  I,oweil  to  support  the  school  which 
is  mauiiged  b\  tlie  Textile  corporations  of  Lowell, 
Lawrence  and  the  vicinity,  the  state  interests 
heme  cared  for  by  two  special  directors. 

The  Lowell  School  has  been  m  operation  for 
more  than  three  years  and  although  there  are  to- 
day similar  schools  elsewhere  in  t^  state,  notably 
at  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  it  is  the  most 
prominent  because  of  its  remarkable  success. 
There  are  now  more  than  seventy-five  day  pupils 
or  special  pupils  who  take  the  three  years*  course 
and  arc  fitting  themselves  for  superior  positions, 
and  there  are  more  than  250  evening  class  stu- 
dents. The  demand  for  the  services  of  the 
trained  graduates  has  been  great.  There  were 
twelve  in  the  last  class  and  of  these  one  is  in  a 
cotton  mill,  three  are  chemists,  one  received  a 
custom  appointment  under  the  government,  three 
are  in  machine  shops  and  four  are  instructors. 
Of  the  forty  graduates  of  the  evening  s(  IkkjIs 
ever}'  one  lias  improved  his  condition  through  his 
technical  educattm. 

The  labor  organizations  feared  at  first  that  the 
schools  might  interfere  with  the  limit  they  had 
put  on  the  apprentice  system.  This  led  to  some 
ctpptjsition  on  their  part,  wliich  has  sinc  e  been 
withdrawn.  Their  present  allitudc  may  be  seen 
in  die  fact  that  a  leading  labor  organization  offi- 
cial is  a  member  of  the  Lowell  school's  board  of 
tru^ees.  The  manufacturers,  of  cotirse,  welcomed 
the  schools.  To  the  Lowell  school  alone,  they 
have  given  $85,000  worth  of  machinery. 

The  interest  and  pride  which  mdticed  state, 
city  and  individual  to  cooperate  in  this  way  for 
the  benefit  of  labor  in  order  to  increase  its  skill 
and  thus  its  value,  involved  cooperation  in  a 
wider  sense — cooperation  for  the  general  good  ; 
for  the  benetits  of  the  schools  as  shared  by  all — 
mechanics,  middleman  and  consumer  alike. 


ANOTHER  musical  year  is  gone,  a  season 
full  of  interesting  growth  in  niany  parts  of 
the  country.  New  festivals  are  scattering  them- 
selves in  the  by-ways  and  many  of  the  older  choral 
organizations  arc  broadening  the  scope  of  their 
plans.  Statistics — could  they  be  obtained  -would 
probably  show  that  more  money  has  been  spent 
for  music  than  ever  before.  Certainly  the  opera 
company  was  more  extensive  than  any  for  some 
years,  and  that  it  attained  a  higher  level  of 
artistic  success  is  goterally  recognized.  A  num- 
ber of  capable  young  foreigners  have  displayed 
temperament  and  technique  in  profusion. 

There  is  a  change  working  itself  out  in  Ameri- 
can music  and  American  musicians — a  change 
that  is  as  yet  scarcely  more  than  a  prophecy.  A 
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higher  ambition  which  demands  musical  culture 
isgfadmlly  taking  the  place  of  wy  satisfaction 
with  mere  proficiency.  More  men  are  throwiii'^ 
thtir  wlioli;  energy  toward  altaining  artistic  rather 
than  commercial  results — men  of  education. 
There  is  a  h^her  ideal  of  sound  musical  scholar- 
ship in  Amenca  than  there  ever  has  been.  And 
what  is  most  cniouragiii;,'  there  is  a  j;ro\ving  faith 
in  American  genius  trained  in  America  by  Ameri- 
can teachers.  The  old  world  is  invaluable  for 
broaden in;j  and  finishing  the  miis-ician  or  the  writer 
or  the  painter,  but  the  building  of  voice  and  the 
perfection  of  instrumental  technique  should  be 
obtained  as  well  in  America  as  elsewhere.  This 
is  the  step  which  must  come  before  we  have  a 
national  music.  There  is  undreamt-of  future  for 
American  music  as  soon  as  the  rank  and  file  learn 
thoroughly  that  to  play,  to  sing  and,  most  of  all,  to 
write  music  is  not  a  pastime  or  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment but  an  exacting  profession  with  a  long  and 
hard  apprenticeship,  as  soon  as  th^  learn  the 
lesMin  of  the  man  who  through  sheer  force  of 
repose,  resource,  control  and  subtlety  of  art  has 
dominated  the  entire  musical  season. 

Music  as  a  business  has  had  many  disagreeable 
features.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  national 
canon  of  excellence  has  given  ground  for  the  ex- 
perimenter and  fakir.  The  jx-ople  who  have 
passed  the  stage  of  demanding  foreign  novelists 
to  vrrhe  their  books  for  them,  still  grip  the  illusion 
that  a  singer  must  be  made  in  Kurope.  If  he  is 
American  bom  he  would  best  say  nothing  of  it 
but  change  his  name  to  a  foreign  one  and  publish 
broadcast  the  story  of  his  European  success.  He 
must  wear  the  trade-mark  "made  in  Italy"  or 
"Germany."  Tins  has  been  in  the  past  and 
lingers,  in  some  degree,  in  the  present.  It  is  chang- 
ing with  the  growing  intelligence  of  our  audiences. 
The  strictly  business  aspects  of  the  profession  are 
anything  but  healthy.  The  musical  manager  or 
impresario  b  not  a  nteetsary  evil.  There  would 
be  as  much  and  as  frnod  tnusic  if  he  did  not  exist, 
and  musicians  would  have  as  many  engagements. 
The  middleman  in  music  is  not  needed,  and  he 
li\fes  on  money  which  in  the  main  his  "artists  " 
earn.  lie  is  not  always  satisfied  with  the  amount 
specified  as  due  him,  and  the  musician  is  helpless. 
The  papers  who  make  music  the  single  subject  of 
discussion  too  often  can  be  bought  to  say  well  of 
anyone  who  has  money.  Nor  are  instances  rare 
of  most  open  attacks  in  their  columns  upon 
musicians  who  do  not  care  to  advertise  largel) 
with  them.  Committees  that  jtid^re  bnisqnely  of 
things  musical  are  often  incompetent,  and  ever 
since  the  singing  birds  quarrelled  in  the  Old 
English  ballad  intisicians  have  been  severe  in 
their  judgment  ot  their  colleagues. 

American  music  has  long  »nce  differentiated 

itself  from  the  art  of  any  other  nation.    It  is  p-ow 
ing  more  and  more  of  a  type.    It  should  be  so, 


and  the  movement  should  be  encouraged.  There 
are  Academies  of  Desugn  and  associations  of 
artists  without  number.  Authors'  cUihs  are 
numerous  although  we  have  no  ■  Academy." 
Edwin  Booth  founded  "  The  Players'  Club "  in 
New  York,  which  has  meant  much  in  the  lifting 
of  dramatic  ideals.  Organists*  Guilds,  Manuscript 

Societies  and  the  rest  have   an  undoubted  place 

but  there  are  few  of  them  that  thrive.  There  should 
be  an  organization  of  national  purpose  with  rami- 
fications reaching  to  all  parts  of  the  cnnntn-.  in 
which  composers,  singers  and  musicians  who  have 
won  a  high  place  m  their  ait  can  plan  together  for 
progress.  It  would  mean  a  better  imderstanding 
and  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  American  music, 
and  it  would  help  to  do  away  with  some  conditions 
which  are  keeping  able  men  out  ct  the  prof  esskm. 

Wtj  Taua  oC  thi  T.  K.  C.  A. 

AQI'^ARTER  of  a  million  youn>;  Americans 
belong  to  the  Yoiuig  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, which  is  to  celebrate  in  Boston  ki  June 
the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence  in  America.  The 
first  branch  was  formed  there  in  185 1. 

In  almost  every  city  in  the  country  there  is  a 
building  occupied  by  a  Ijranch  of  the  association. 
Before  the  entrance  of  tliis  building  there  i.s  gen- 
erally a  bulletin  board— -or  perhaps  several  of 
tbem-oon  which  the  attractions  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  set  forth,  with  the  words  "  Every  young 
man  is  welcome  ""  chalked  in  bi;^  letters  at  the 
bottom.  These  bulletin  boards  advertise  inviting 
reading-rooms,  well  equipped  gymnasiums,  free 
educational  classes,  Bible  classes,  athletic  fields— 
in  short,  everjthing  that  a  healthy  and  honest 
young  man  could  wish  for. 

Behind  all  is  the  serretar}\  The  secrctar\*  is 
the  first  person  one  meets  in  joining  the  associa- 
tion and  he  usually  manages  to  keep  pretty  pro- 
minent before  one's  eyes  afterward.  In  small 
places  in  particular  he  is  janitor,  boomer,  solici- 
tor, instructor,  preacher  and  entertainer  all  in  one. 
To  his  energy  is  due  the  association's  prosperity. 
In  America  he— or  rather  the  dwusand  or  more 
of  him — has  succeeded  in  having  $20,000,000 
worth  of  buildings  erected,  has  established  al- 
most t.soo  branches,  and  has  enrolled  in  his 
classes  thousands  of  ambitious  vonng  tncn.  He 
has  latx>rcd  nut  only  to  make  the  association 
agreeable,  but  useful  as  well,  and  in  doing 
this  he  i)as  imparted  to  k  his  own  liberality 
and  lite. 

Liberality  and  life  are,  indeed,  the  qualities 
that  have  characterized  it  and  made  it  Uie  vital 
factor  for  good  that  it  is.  They  explain  its  suc- 
cess. Take,  for  example,  its  work  in  the  army. 
In  the  Philippines  there  are  no  more,  popular 
tents  than  those  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.    In  them  the 

Soldiers  find  ma^M/ines  and  books,  not  to  speak 
of  pen  and  ink  and  paper.    It  would  not  be  sur- 
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prislnn;  to  learn  that  baU  the  letters  £rom  the 
Philippines  had  come  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  paper. 

The  organization  has  made  a  place  for  itself  by 
its  thoughtfulness  and  activity  among  sailors  (as 
well  as  soldiers)  and  college  students,  Indians, 
colored  men,  miners  and  boys — m  fact  wherever 
there  seemed  to  be  a  chance  for  it. 

But  of  course  it  finds  Hs  greatest  opporttmities 
in  cities.  This  is  true,  too,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
petition it  experiences.  The  modern  church 
whh  its  billiard  and  smoking  parlors,  its  reading 
rooms,  etc.,  undoubtedly  makes  the  attractions  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  somewhat  less  potent.  Church 
or«;anizations.  moreover,  are  likely  to  be  compar- 
atively small  and  therefore  more  congenial  than 
one  to  which  practically  everybody  can  belong. 
But  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  extraordinarily 
popular,  and  if  a  certain  class  of  its  members  has 
been  diminished  in  numiier,  anodier  dass  not 
otherwise  cared  for  hns  constantly  increased. 
The  boy  who  goes  to  a  school  which  furnishes 
teachers  and  provides  athletic  facilities,  and  who 
belongs  to  a  church  which  offers  what  remains, 
duns  not  need  the  \  .  M.  C.  A.  But  the  boy  who 
does  not  go  to  such  a  school  and  belongs  to  no 
such  church,  finds  it  a  thing  he  cannot  do 
without. 

It  is  unnecessar}'  to  describe  the  details  of  the 
association's  work.  The  gj'mnasiums  and  read- 
ing rooms  are  always  open.  In  the  evening  when 
the  stores  are  closed  and  young  men  are  free,  the 
class-rooms  are  ready  for  them  to  enter.  In  them 
they  can  take  lessons  In  bookkeeping,  designing, 
languages  and  other  useful  subjects.  Then  they 
can  glance  over  the  magazines  or  take  a 
plunge  m  the  pool,  or  do  acmie  other  peasant 
thin^. 

Amid  the  news  of  its  basket-ball  games,  debate 
and  the  like,  one  is  apt  to  forget  for  a  moment 

its  relirjious  activity.  But  a  glance  at  the  bulletin 
boards  on  a  Saturday  night  will  serve  to  recall 
that  phase.  The  titles  of  lectures,  and  the  an- 
nouncemcnts  of  entertainments  have  been  erased, 
and  in  their  places  are  lo  be  been  the  n.imes  of 
distinguished  preachers  and  popular  singers  who 
help  to  make  eac  h  Sund.iy  a  day  of  worship. 
The  services  arc  usually  open  to  tlie  public  which 
fairly  flocks  to  them.  More  than  2.500,000 persons 
attended  the  religious  meetings  last  year. 

The  work  of  the  association  is,  of  course, 
largely  sociological.  It  improves  its  members 
and  through  them  many  others.  How  far  this  in- 
fluence has  spread  is  evidently  incalculable. 

This  excellent  society  will,  then,  really  ha\'e  a 
good  deal  to  celebrate  when  its  representatives 
gather  in  Boston  this  month.  But  as  much  as 
anything  vhv.  it  c.in  afford  tn  celebrate  the 
resolution  of  its  members  to  get  the  best  there  is 
out  of  life,  and  its  own  success  in  hdping  them  to 
carry  out  their  resolve. 


An  Example  of  Labor-Saving  Mectiaiiics 

AbTRlKiNG  example  of  the  development 
of  labor<«avh]g  mechanics  within  the  last 
two  decades  is  apparent  in  the  construction  of 
New  York's  Jerome  Park  reservoir,  which  will 
be  the  greatest  storage  basin  for  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  1 ,500  men,  aided  by 
machinery,  are  accomplishing  as  much  as  9,000 
men  could  have  done  in  the  early  "So's. 

There  are  five  steam  shovels,  each  doing  in 
eight  minutes  all  one  laborer  could  do  in  ten 
hours.  A  curiously  constructed  plow  clears  a 
train  of  twelve  cars  loaded  with  dirt  from  the  ex- 
cavations m  five  minutes,  a  task  140  men  would 
require  an  hour  to  perform.  Not  a  team  of  horses 
is  used  in  litis  work  of  excavating  330  acres  of 
land,  although  from  first  to  last  twenty-one  billion 
pounds  of  earth  and  rock  will  have  been  handled. 

The  railroad  replaces  the  horse.  Twenty-two 
IcK'omotives  and  280  cars  vltili^e  twenty-five  miles 
of  track  in  the  transportation  of  loose  earth  and 
rock.  These  render  unnecessary  the  employ- 
ment of  1 ,9 1 5  men,  a  like  number  of  wagons  and 
3,380  horses. 

Instead  of  laboriously  hauling  the  crushed 
stone  from  the  cnishcr,  twenty  dump  cars,  each 
handling  five  wagon  load.s,  are  moved  b)'  engines 
to  whatever  point  has  been  decided  upon.  By 
tiu^ning  a  lever  at  the  end  of  each  car.  the  con- 
tents i.s  dumped  beside  the  track.  Crushed  stone 
is  the  basis  of  the  concrete  with  which  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir  is  to  be  covered. 

Each  noon  two  htmdred  blasts  are  fired  m  the 
reservoir.  The  rock  is.  loaded  upon  fl.ii  c.ir.^  by 
dcrriclcs.  Then  it  journeys  to  the  crusher,  and 
» transfonn«I  into  the  crushed  stone  that  finds 
it  final  resting  place  by  way  of  the  dumji  cars. 
There  are  two  itone  crushers.  Every  day  each 
of  these  performs  the  work  of  500  men.  In  the 
rock  excavation  forty-two  compressed  .lir  drills  are 
utilized.  I-ort\-two  derrick.s,  each  operated  by  a 
twenty-two  horse  power  hoisting  engine,  are  used 
in  loading  the  rock.  Man  seems  a  numikin 
beside  such  forces  at  theiie. 

Bigger  Steamers  and  I'aBter  Irauu 

THE  tendency  to  increaM,-  the  hulk  of  ocean 
steamers  again  appears  in  four  new  Amer- 
ican ships  and  a  fifth  recently  launched  at 
Belfast.  Three  of  these  are  bigger  than  any  of 
the  old<  r  boats — bigger  even  than  tlie  OoitmV. 
Two  of  the  three  are  built  at  New  London,  Conn., 
for  the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Company,  and 
will  pl\-  Ixtueen  Seattle  and  Oriental  poitS. 
The  third  is  for  the  White  Star  line. 

The  New  London  vesseb  are  essentially  cargo 
boats,  but  they  have  also  ncconinuKlatinns  for  pas- 
sengers. Although  seventy-four  feet  :»hurler  than 
the  Oeetmk — their  length  is  630  feet — they  have 
a  greater  width  of  beam  and  depth  of  hold,  and 
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each  displaces  33,000  ions,  l  iie  Ceiiu,  built  at 
Belfast,  is  700  feet  in  length  and  seventy-five  feet 
amidships,  and  has  a  maximuni  displacement  of 
36,000  tons.  The  Korea  and  licr  sister  ship,  the 
SUxria,  constructed  at  Ne\v[X)rt  News,  Va.,  for  the 
Pacific  Mail,  will  be  twenty-knot  ships,  with  a 
length  over  of  572  feet,  a  width  of  sixty-three 
ft'c-t.  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  and  a  displac xnunt  of 
iS,6oo  tons.  They  will  be  equipped  both  for 
heavy  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  and  they  will 
bt>  the  largest  and  swiftest  \-osseIs  plying  between 
San  Francisco  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  largest  steamer  afioat  in  t88t  was  the 
City  of  Perlin,  now  the  United  States  transport 
Meade,  with  a  length  of  520  fe«t  and  a  displace- 
ment of  8,000  Ions.  A  decade  later,  i  n  i  ■  it. 
the  largest  was  the  City  of  J'aris,  560  feet  long 
and  displacing  some  16,000  tons.  Thus,  in  ten 
years  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  vessel  have 
iQore  than  doubled,  and,  with  deeper  harbor 
channels  and  longer  and  larger  docks,  the  next 
twenty  years  are  likely  to  see  a  ooQtiaued,  if  not 
an  equal  increase. 

In  boomotive  oonstructkm,  also,  greater  speed 
and  power  arc  sou^jht  in  the  same  way.  Ten 
years  ago  the  New  York  Central's  famous  "  999," 
an  express  locomotive  remarkable  for  the  size  of 
its  drivers  and  its  large  he.uing  surface,  made 
possible  the  Empire  State  Express,  which  covers 
the  distance  of  nearly  450  miles  between  New 
York  City  and  Buiialo  in  a  little  more  than  eight 
hours.  Rapid  increase  hi  the  weight  of  trains, 
and  the  popular  demand  for  fast  trains,  have 
lately  made  necessary  a  locomotive  of  a  still  more 
powerful  type;  and  the  Central  has  designed  a 
locomotive  weighing  eighty-eif;ht  tons,  that  has  a 
total  heating  surface  of  3,500  square  feet,  and 
drivers  six  feet  and  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
The  new  engine  will  pull  a  five-ear  train  at  the 
same  rate  that  "  999  pulls  a  four<ar  train,  and, 
it  is  believed,  will  do  k  more  economically. 

lBpio««w«at  to  Oe  Hsklng  e(  Bntfer 

THE  dairy  and  food  department  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  has  instituted  a  series  of 
monthly  butter  tests  which  promise  to  become 
of  particular  beneAt  to  that  State  and  of  general 
importance  in  all  those  States,  cast  and  west,  in 
which  butter  is  manufactured  by  modern  methods. 

Once  a  month  sdl  the  butter  makers  of  the 
State  are  invited  to  send  samples  to  the  State 
capital,  St.  Paul.  These  samples  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  rigid  inspection  by  men  of  large  ex- 
perience. £very  known  test  is  to  be  applied, 
embracing  some  thirty  points  so  that  the  work 
will  be  most  comprchensi\  e. 

Prizes  will  be  offered  each  month,  though  of  no 
especial  money  value,  the  object  being  not  to 


attract  the  mercenary  but  to  stmiulale  the  thrifty. 
At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  the  maker  having 
the  hi|.'he-t  scfire  for  the  year  will  be  given  a 
gold  medal  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  The  main  objects  of  these  te.sts  are  to 
maintain  and  to  further  advance  the  standard  of 
butter-making  in  the  State,  and  to  educate  those 
manufacturers  whose  butter  is  faulty.  Skilled 
deputies  will  be  despatched  to  the  points  where 
the  butter  is  not  of  a  high  grade,  and  these 
officers  will  give  the  manufacturers  inatructkinSf 
free  of  all  expense. 

In  the  year  1898,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Creamery  Butter-makers'  Association, 
Minnesota  won  the  first  prize,  the  sweepstakes ; 
in  1899,  the  prize  for  the  highest  average  of  all 
butter  shown ;  in  1900,  the  sweepstakes  again,  and 
in  1901,  the  sweepstakes  and  the  highest  average, 
as  well  as  having  the  sue  highest  averages.  At 
last  year's  Paris  Exposition  a  Minnesota  butter 
exhibitor  won  the  grand  prize,  the  highest  award, 
while  the  Slate  as  a  whole  won  more  gold  medals 
than  all  the  other  states  in  the  Union  combined. 

The  intention  of  these  enterprising  westerners, 
however,  is  still  further  to  advance  the  standard 
in  this  important  feature  of  their  industrial  life. 
The  plan  seems  practicable  with  a  promise  of 
fruitfulness. 

Sanding  Watar  to  Boaton 

actually  destroy  two  flourishing  manufac- 
turing villages,  to  reconstruct  dozens  of 
country  highways,  to  move  a  large  cemetery,  to 
tear  up  and  lay  over  again  two  miles  of  railroad, 
to  build  huge  dams  and  dykes  for  the  protection 
of  a  nearby  town,  to  strip  all  vegetable  matter  from 
the  soil  of  a  large  tract  of  land  is  what  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  of  Boston  is  doing  for 
the  sake  of  water  supply.  The  Nashua  River 
is  being  confined  into  a  large  basin  a  few  miles 
north  of  Worcester,  for  this  purpose.  Claims 
have  had  to  be  adjusted  with  the  people  dis- 
possessed of  their  homes.  Temporary'  railroad 
tracks  have  been  laid.  Work  is  now  beginning 
on  the  dam,  and  five  years  have  been  spent 
already. 

The  lake  will  be  »X  and  one-half  square  miles 
in  size  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  63,000,000,000 
gallons  of  water.   It  will  yield,  even  in  a  series 

of  dry  years,  105,000,000  gallons  daily,  which 
will  nudte  Boston's  total  supply  under  unfavorable 
circumstances,  173,000,000.    Further  parts  of 

the  svstt  in  planned  aie  an  aqueduct  twelve  miles 
long  to  carry  the  water  to  the  head  of  a  storage 
reservoir  building  at  Southborough  and  Mart- 

borough.  This  reservoir  will  ro\er  about  two 
square  miles  and  will  hold  75,000,000  gallons  of 
water. 
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THE  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
a  part  of  the  Insular  cases,  which 
was  handed  down  on  May  27th,  sus- 
tains  three  far-reaching  principles — 

That  the  United  States,  being  a  sovereign 
nation,  may  acquire  territory  by  war  or  by 
purchase, 

That  the  acquisiton  of  territory  does  not 
extend  the  laws  ot  the  United  States  to  its  in- 
habitants except  by  special  Congressional 
enactment ;  and 

That  it  falls  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  govern  such  territory  as  it  sees  fit. 

The  important  matter  of  the  decision  is  that 
"exixmsinii''  is  ron.stitutional,  and  that  wc 
may  constitutionally  govern  our  newly  acquired 
territory  as  we  have  set  out  to  govern  it. 
Congress  has  prescribed  a  plan  of  government 
for  Porto  Rico  and  outlined  a  plan  for  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  important  practical 
meaning  of  these  decisions  is  that  this  policy 
is  constitutional. 

We  are,  therefore,  now  technically  as  well  as 
ptactically  committed  to  ex|)ansion ;  and  the 
antiH'xjiansion  jxarty,  or  iwrties,  have  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  conduct  a  political  agitation, 
if  they  so  choose.  Public  opinion,  expressed 
at  the  jxdls.  Congressional  action,  and  imw  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  established 
the  policy  of  expansion.  The  acquisition  of 
new  territory  and  its  government  are  political 


questions  which  Congress  may  decide  (and  the 
people  through  Congress)  as  it  will. 

AN  BXPLAITATIOH      THE  HfSULAS  CA8B8 

THE  Insular  cases  divide  themselves  into 
three  classes,  as  Mr.  Griggs,  who  was 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
when  they  were  argued,  has  explained  : 

The  hrst  class  of  cases  raised  the  question 
whether  the  duties  were  legal  that  were  col- 
lected under  our  tariff  law  on  merchandise 
which  was  brought  to  the  Unittxl  States  from 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  after 
the  American  occupation  and  before  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Sjxiin 
(April  17,  1S99).  Our  tariff  law  was  con- 
strued by  the  court  to  be  applicable  to  these 
cases.  In  other  words,  Porto  Ritn  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  still  foreign  countries, 
in  spite  of  American  military  occupation, 
until  the  treaty  of  ]x»ce  was  ratified  and 
their  cession  to  the  United  States  was 
thereliy  made  Complete. 

The  secon<l  class  of  cases  raispd  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  duties  were  legal  that  had 
been  collected  on  merchandise  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Porto  Rico  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  and  before  Congress 
enacted  a  law  prescribing  a  tariff  tor  Porto 
Rico.  (The  treaty  was  ratified  April  17, 
1899,  and  the  Forwer  Porto  RIcan  tariff  act 
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took  effect  May  i,  1900.)  The  court  held 
that  Porto  Rico  had  now  ceased  to  !)e  a 
foreign  country  in  the  meaning  ut  uur  tariff 
law,  and  that  the  duties  which  were  collected 
dnrin<:;  this  ]xri<Hl  were  illegally  cdlected  and 
must  be  refunded. 

In  titese  two  groups  of  caaes  the  court 
simply  j^ve  its  interpretation  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Dinglcy  tariff  act,  and  the  decision 
involved  no  enactment  since  the  Spanish  war. 

But  the  third  class  of  cases  raised  the 
qncst!f>n  of  tlie  li-^a!ity  of  duties  collected  on 
merchandise  brought  from  I'orto  Rico  under 
the  Foraker  Porto  Rican  tariff  act  which  levies 
fifteen  jXT  cent,  of  the  Dingley  art  duties. 
This  question  brought  the  court  to  new 
ground.  It  had  alr^dy  decided  that  Porto 
Rico  is  no  longer  a  foreign  country,  but  is 
tei  ritiiiy  appurtenant  to  and  belongin<^  to  the 
Unilctl  Slates.  Now  if  Porto  Rico  be  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  is  the  Foraker 
tariff  act,  imjxjsing  a  duty  on  impirts  from 
it,  lawful  i  In  other  words,  has  Congress  the 
constitutional  right  to  make  a  different  cus- 
toms and  internal  revi-nue  system  for  Porto 
Rico  from  the  system  that  applies  to  the 
states  of  the  Union?  The  Constitution  de- 
clares that  duties,  imports  and  excises  must 
he  uniform  throu;;hnut  the  United  States. 
Must  they  be  uniform  also  in  the  territories 
or  in  tcrritor>'  that  has  been  acquired  ?  The 
eoiirt  decided  that  the  Foraker  act  is  consti- 
tutional— that  Congress  has  the  right  to  levy 
different  taxes  in  territory  or  in  territories 
from  the  taxes  levietl  in  the  states.  This  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  Congress  may 
govern  such  territory  as  Porto  Rico  in  any 
way  it  sees  fit. 

Of  Course  Congre-^s  nnist  ;^fivfrn  sueh  ter- 
ritory in  the  spirit  ot  the  Constitution.  It 
d<ies  not  follow  that  the  inhabitants  of  Porto 
Rico  are  *'  mere  |iosst"-si.  .n^  '  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Congress  "  unrestrained  the  bill  of 
rights."  The  decision  means  simply  that  the 
I'nited  States  has  ixHver  umler  the  Constitu- 
tion to  acquire  and  to  govern  territurv,  !<»  use 
Mr.  Griggs's  words,  "without  Uui-  injuired 
to  treat  it  as  an  incor]K)rate  part  of  the  United 
Slates."  ConrerniiiL;  tin-  s.ifi  --.Mnl^  tliat  the 
Constitution  throws  around  the  jHrople  of 
these  dependencies,  Justice  Brown  said  in  the 
majority  opinion  in  the  Downes  case : 

"  Wh.itcver  may  be  finally  dct  :rf(  d  hy  the 
American  people  as  to  the  status  of  these  islands 
and  their  inhabitants,  -whether  they  shall  be  in- 


troduced in  the  sisterhood  of  states  or  be  per- 
mitted to  form  individual  governments,  it  does 
not  follow  that  in  the  meantime,  awaiting  that 
decision,  the  people  arc  in  ihe  matter  of  personal 
rights  unprotected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  subject  to  the  merely  srbitrary  con- 
trol of  Congress.  Kvcn  if  regarded  as  aliens, 
they  are  entitled  under  the  principles  of  the 
Gonstitutbn  to  be  protected  In  life,  liberty,  and 
property." 

The  court  on  the  crucial  question  was 
almost  equally  divided,  four  justices  on  one 
side,  five  (m  the  other.  The  majority  were 
Justices  Brown  of  Michigan,  Shiras  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Gray  of  Massachu^tts,  McKenna  of 
California,  and  White  a€  Louisiana — our  of  Re- 
publican  antecedents  and  one  of  Dctnoeratic. 
The  minority  were  Chief-Justice  Puller  of 
Illinois,  and  Justices  Peckham  of  New  York, 
Harlan  of  Kentucky,  and  Brewer  of  Kan.sas — 
two  of  Democratic  antecedents  and  two  of 
Rc|)ublican.  The  court,  therefore,  was  not 
divided  by  a  party  line  nor  by  a  sectional  line. 
Nor  did  the  majorit}-  of  the  court  reach  its 
conclusion  by  the  same  course  of  reasoning, 
but  by  very  different  and  sometimes  even  by 
apparently  contnulictory  courses. 

ooHMOir  smsB  joid  oood  law 

THE  common  .sense  of  the  nation  had 
already  made  its  way  to  the  court's 
decision,  and  a  large  majority  of  tlie  i>cople 
had  expressed  their  approval  of  it.  Events 
ha\e  firmly  fixed  in  the  public  mind  as  a 
natural  and  necessary  course  of  action  that 
we  arc  bound  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
these  islands,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  so  to 
govern  them  as  to  fit  their  inhabitants  for 
self-government  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then 
to  commit  tlu  m  to  self-government  under  tmr 
protection.  Such  a  course  is  dictated  by  com- 
mon sense  and  by  good  morals  —  sxich  a 
Course,  and  no  other.  Such  an  aim,  and  no 
otlier,  is  in  accord  with  the  s|>irit  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  with  modern  civili/ation. 

The  natural  and  kigical  nature  of  this  con- 
clusion becomes  evident  by  considering  the 
alternative.  Any  other  course  of  action 
would  be  monstrous.  If  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  these  untrained  people  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  it  would  be  a  crime  ai^rnnst  civi- 
lization ;  and  it  would  be  a  crime  uj.;aiasl  our- 
selves if  our  present  responsibility  for  them 
re(|uired  us  to  make  them  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  and  to  put  them  in  line  for 
statchocxl. 
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If  the  decision  vf  the  court  on  the  main 
pf)int  at  issue  had  Ixi^n  different — in  other 
words,  if  the  Coiistituliuii,  as  it  applies  to  the 
stales,  follows  the  fiaj( — we  should  have  been 
obliged  U>  make  all  these  tun  rained  peoples 
citizens  and  to  admit  thcni,  sooner  or  later, 
into  the  Union.  To  such  a  sacrifice  of  our- 
selves and  of  the  Federal  Union  would  the 
contrary  doctrine  have  led.  A  subversion 
of  our  liberties  f  Then  we  should  have  suf- 
fered it  in  fact — an  inundation  from  which 
American  citizenship  could  probably  never 
have  recovered. 

Again,  as  many  times  b^ore,  atid  as  many 
times  before  by  a  narrow  marf^in,  the  ap|>eal  to 
the  law  has  brought  the  same  response  as  the 
ap]x:al  to  common  sense.  If  we  had  not  the 
ix)wer  under  our  Constitution  to  do  these 
things,  and  to  do  them  in  this  way,  then 
indeed  would  our  Constitution  be  a  check  to 
the  \  ei  V  f^enius  of  OUr  race,  and  it  would 
already  hiw  c  Income  an  academic  instrument 
for  our  suppression. 

There  is  no  more  instructive  matter  for 
study  by  serious-minded  men,  whether  or  iidt 
they  are  lawyers  ur  professional  students 
of  constitutional  questions,  than  the  briefs 
on  these  cases  by  the  former  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  ririfjt^s.  and  by  the  eminent 
counsel  for  the  piamtifFs,  and  the  opinions 
handed  down  by  the  court.  Especially  in- 
structive and  brilliant  are  Mr.  Griggs's  argu- 
ment with  its  great  wealth  of  historical 
research  and  Justice  White's  opinion.  These 
briefs  and  these  ojiinions  arc  the  jxirt  of  our 
history  that  will  be  referred  to  in  times  to 
come  oftener  jx-rhaps  than  any  similar  docu- 
ments of  our  time.  In  them  are  set  down  in 
permanent  fnrni  (much  of  it  in  attractive  form) 
all  the  argimients  and  objections  that  have 
made  the  literature  of  expansion;  and  men 
who  follow  us  may  learn  from  these  docu- 
ments why  it  is  that  we  who  live  now  have 
the  good  fortune  to  live  in  one  of  the  most 
im|>iitant  and  [K'rhaps  the  most  interesting 
c|x)ch  of  the  Rr]nif>lic,  We  are  "  making 
history,"  and  we  may  he  sure  of  the  historic 
value  of  our  nn)ve  forward  by  the  despondent 
behavior  of  thfi'je  who  regard  our  institutions 
as  fixed  things  and  who  would  govern  nations 
by  formulas.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  sense  of 
artivily,  of  achievement,  of  nation-building, 
that  is  givmg  new  life  to  our  own  political 
thought  and  giving  us  a  more  influential  place 
amgiig  the  nations  than  we  have  ever  held. 


THE  TRUE  KEASURE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

EVERY  philtisophical  student  >>{  institu- 
tions will  recognize  wilii  tiiankfulness 
the  proof  gixen  b)'  these  decisions  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  Constitution  as  "the  most  won- 
derful work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given 
time  by  the  brain  and  ]nir|Kjsc  of  man," 
as  Gladstone  called  it,  but  for  that  very 
reason  not  an  instrument  whereby  dead  men's 
hands  may  rule  us.  Our  written  Constitution, 
.as  has  many  limes  been  reniarke<l,  has  sh()wn 
itself  a  more  elastic  thing  than  the  unwritten 
English  Constitution.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
any  human  mind  or  group  of  minds  should 
have  \h-vu  able  in  the  eif^hteenth  century  to 
prescribe  with  detHutLness  a  course  of  action 
for  a  constantly  grouin^^  )x>]itical  society  in 
the  twentieth  century.  The  true  measure  of 
the  trreatness  <>f  the  Constitution  is  that  it  is 
so  general  and  su  comprehensive  as  to  admit  of 
unforeseen  interpretations  without  a  violation 
of  its  s|)irit  and  liij^h  piirix>se.  The  frarrters 
of  the  great  chart  of  liberty  made  it  tit  the 
genius  of  the  race;  and  thiey  made  it  fairly 
interpret abli!  for  the  sanction  and  for  the 
support  of  great  enterprises  and  new  con- 
ditions which  could  not  be  foret<dd.  But  they 
knew,  as  no  other  group  of  men  ever  gave 
evidence  of  knowin<^,  the  genius  of  the  race 
for  whose  development  they  planned.  The 
true  greatness  of  the  instrument  is  that  it  is  a 
chart  for  the  development  of  a  nation  and  not 
a  code  fur  the  guidance  ot  a  smgle  generation. 

It  is  no  wonder,  nor  is  it  cause  fordiscoin^igc- 
ment.'that  it  has  been  at  different  times  differ- 
ently  construed,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  reversed  its  own  decisions  and  in  one 
case  at  least  reversed  its  reversal  No  con- 
stitution, no  institution  of  any  kind,  can  be  anv 
better  at  any  given  p^'ritnl  than  the  men  who 
construe  it  or  administer  it.  We  are  obliged 
to  de|x;nd  on  men  now  livinpf  and  on  forces 
now  at  work  in  the  world  for  all  practical 
guidance ;  and  every  institution  that  does  not 
yield  to  human  development  dies. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reas(»n  for  permanent 
regret  iliat  the  court  was  in  these  decisions  .so 
nearly  evenly  divided.  It  is  better,  perhaps, 
that  it  should  have  been  .so,  better  that  the 
theoretical  and  over -conservative  side  should 
have  had  the  support  of  so  strong  a  body  of 
dissidents.  It  can  never  be  .said  that  jxipular 
clamor  swept  the  c()urt  along  to  its  conclusion, 
nor  that  sectioiuUisra  nor  mere  party  policies 
prevailed. 
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Yet  as  time  p-ocs  on,  it  will  probably  become 
rapidly  clearer  tliat  llic  decision  of  the  majority 
was  the  only  right  decision^  and  we  shall 
shudder  when  we  recall  the  narrow  margin 
whereby  it  prevailed.  The  contrary  decision 
Iwould  have  set  us  back  as  hardly  any  other 
conceivable  event  in  our  national  history  could 
have  set  us  back,  except  the  success  d  the 
Confederacy.  It  has  l^ppened  many  a  time 
that  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  the  rif^ht  road 
has  hardly  been  distinguishable  from  the 
wrong  road;  but  after  we  have  traveled  a 
little  way  doubt  has  disappeared. 

Improper  and  unprofitable,  therefore,  is  the 
criticism  of  the  court  or  of  any  members  of  it 
that  a  few  (fortunately  only  a  few)  of  the  re- 
spectable public  journals  have  indvilged  in.  It 
is  always  dangerous  and  always  unfair  to  make 
comparisons  of  the  personnel  of  any  honorable 
body  with  the  personnel  of  the  same  body  at 
some  fortunate  previous  time ;  for  distance 
magnifies  great  achievements  and  dims  con- 
temporaneous criticism.  Doubtless  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  now  and  has  not  had 
since  his  death  as  great  a  constructive  mind  as 
Marshall ;  but  these  opinions,  both  d  the  ma- 
jority and  of  the  minority  of  the  justices,  show 
leaminf:^  and  earnestness.  Every  one  of  them 
gave  his  best  thought  to  the  great  subject ;  and 
no  more  could  be  asked.  It  is  worth  recalling 
that  no  present  justice  of  a  court  has  provoked 
such  criticism  as  Marshall  himself  provoked 
from  Jefferson.  Yet  both  these  great  state* 
buiUlers  are  rightly  quoted  in  Support  of  the 
spirit  of  this  decision. 

RHETORICAL  CUBATT  mDIRECTTTESS 

THE  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention 
heard  the  report  of  the  committee  of  its 
members  who  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
almost  immediately  adopted  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment as  an  addendum  to  their  constitution  ; 
but  they  incorporated  with  It  their  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  some  of  its  claitses. 
The  Flatt  amendment,  it  will  be  recalled, 
defines  the  terms  on  which  the  United  States 
Government  thinks  it  wise  to  permit  the 
Cuban  Government  to  begin  its  independent 
existence.  The  Cuban  convention  adopted 
it  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  to  fourteen. 

When  the  Cuban  interpretation  of  the 
American  conditions  was  received  at  Wash- 
ington, the  President  and  the  Cabinet  at  once 
rejected  it ;  for  its  plain  meaning  is  rei>()rtcd 
to  have  been  seriously  changed.  Our  Govern. 


ment's  decision  was  reported  to  the  Cubans ; 
and  the  time  since  then,  till  this  summary 
ends,  had  been  filled  with  talk. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  the  sentiment  of 
the  Cuban  people.  The  masses  have  no 
orgamzed  public  opinion.  Among  the 
political  leaders  there  is  a  disposition  to  dilly- 
dally— to  make  propositions  and  more  propo- 
sitions, and  to  regard  much  animated  discussion 
as  a  necessary  prehminary  to  final  action.  It 
is  a  rhetorical  climate  aiul  a  rhetorical  race. 
They  must  and  they  wiU — with  all  good  grace 
sooner  or  later,  and  with  good  faith— accept 
the  Piatt  amendment.  But  their  childish 
dealing  with  it  has  been  a  discouragement  to 
their  wdl-wishers.  The  delicate  task  will 
then  be  ours  of  helping  them  to  organize  their 
own  government,  if  they  show  a  capacity  to 
undertake  it. 

The  suspicion  that  American  and  Cuban 
annexationists  arc  purposely  causing  delay 
docs  not  seem  to  be  warranted.  For  public 
sentimeirt  does  not  favor  annexation  in  either 
country.  The  Piatt  amendment  sets  forth 
the  very  much  more  desirable  proposition,  and 
it  has  the  merit  of  being  at  once  practical 
and  safe  for  botii  parties. 

A  YXAB  or  BAWMUa  tmOOaUL  IDS 

THE  first  year  of  Hawaiian  Territorial 
life  ends  on  July  r4th.  One  year  of  such 
an  experiment  is  too  brief  a  period  to  warrant 
sweeping  conclusions ;  but  it  has  been  a  some- 
what turbulent  and  surely  an  instructive  year. 
Suffrage  was  restricted  to  owners  of  ]»i,cxx> 
worth  of  property  or  an  annual  income  of  $600. 
But  in  spite  of  this  restriction,  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature  were  controlled  by  members 
of  such  ludicrous  and  apparently  hoi^eless  in- 
capacity (the  Home  Rule  Party),  that  the 
legislative  session  was  little  better  than  a  farce. 
For  instance,  one  bill  was  introduced  to  regu- 
late the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the  tide.  The 
only  earnest  thing  done  by  the  Legislature 
seems  to  be  its  petition  to  the  President,  to 
remove  Governor  Dole  because  he  rebuked 
it  for  wasting  their  time. 

It  was  not  viciousness  but  sheer  incora- 
f)etence  that  brought  trouble.  The  effort  of 
an  utterly  untrained  people  to  use  well  de- 
velopcd  governmental  machinery  is  sure  to  be 
more  ludicrous  than  effective.  The  most 
trustworthy  reports  from  Honolulu  indicate 
no  reason  for  jxTmanent  discouragement.  But 
the  year's  experience  suggests  two  possible 
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changes — a  further  restriction  of  the  suffrage 
or  the  retention  by  Congress  of  the  power  to 
annul  bad  territorial  legislation  there,  as  in 
Porto  Rico.  The  Legislature,  for  instance, 
came  near  passing  an  act  to  rescind  the 
quarantine  regulations. 

Since  the  anncxatinn  of  the  Islands  the 
United  States  the  population  of  Honolulu  has 
increased  from  about  35,000  to  45,000,  and 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  islands  is  re- 
ported to  be  good. 

THB  DEMOCRATIC  "  SPLIT  "  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SENATOR  McLaurin  of  South  Carolina  is 
stirring  political  discussion  in  the  .South 
as  no  other  man  has  for  a  long  time.  He 
explains  in  this  nunil)cr  of  Tfik  World's 
Work,  the  reasons  why  the  Southern  States 
should  cease  to  be  **sofad  *'  in  national  politics. 
He  holds  to  the  Democratic  party,  but  he 
would  have  it  move  away  from  the  Kansas 
City  platlurm  and  keep  pace  with  national 
development. 

In  a  debate  with  his  associate,  Senator 
Tillman,  who  represents  the  Bryan  creed  of 
free  silver  and  anti-expansion.  Senator  Mc- 
Laurin got  much  the  better  of  the  ar^'ument 
at  Gaffney  on  May  25th ;  and  Senator  Tillman, 
probably  as  a  bluff,"  proposed  that  they  both 
resign  their  scats  in  the  Senate  and  appeal 
directly  to  the  people  at  a  primary  election. 
Senator  McLaurin  accepted  the  proposition 
and  they  wrote  their  resignations  to  the 
governor.  The  go\ernnr  was  away  from 
home  and  during  the  next  w^k  nearly  a 
dozen  candidates  for  their  places  appeared; 
and  there  seemed  a  possible  danger  that  both 
mif^ht  lose  their  scats,  as  Senators  Conkling 
and  ri.itl  lost  theirs  years  agn  in  New  York, 
when  they  resigned  because  the  President 
displeased  Senator  Conkling  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  patronage. 

But  a  surprising  turn  was  given  to  this  in- 
stnietive  comedy  when  Govcni'T  MrSueen\' 
on  June  ist,  refused  to  accept  their  resignations 
and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  spare  the  peo- 
ple a  personal  political  canvass.  The  go\- 
ernor  probably  could  nut  decline  to  accept 
their  resignations  if  they  had  persisted,  hut 
the  good  sense  of  the  governnr  s  proposed  was 
so  f^'reat  that  Senator  McLaurin  withdrew 
his  resignation ;  and  of  course,  Senator  Till- 
man will  also  withdraw  his. 

It  would  ha\  e  been  a  superfluous  antl  dis- 
tracting and  perhaps  personally  violent  indul- 


gence in  political  wrangUng  to  carry  on  such 
a  popular  joint-debate.    But  the  incident 

shows  the  courage  of  Senator  McLaurin,  and 
the  discussion  that  it  has  provoked  demon- 
strates the  possibility  at  last  o(  dividing  South- 
ern sentiment  on  national  subjects. 

"COMMERCIALISM"  TO  DIVIDE  THE  SOUTH. 

SENATOR  TILLMAN  has  invented  the 
phrase  "commercial  Democracy,"  which 
he  applies  to  Senator  McLaurin  in  ridicule. 
But  it  is  a  phrase  that  is  likely  to  have  the 
e.vperiei^  of  many  other  political  nicknanm 
and  be  accepted  seriously.  That  the  com- 
mercial wing  of  the  Democratic  party  will  soon 
be  the  strongs  m  the  South  no  man  doubts 
who  can  read  the  lesson  of  events,  for  the 
force  that  Senator  Tillman  calls  "  commercial- 
ism" is  the  next  force  logically  to  have 
control  there. 

Because  the  South  has  remained  solidly 
Demix;ratic  wc  arc  likely  to  forget  the 
changes  in  political  leadership  that  have  taken 
place  in  many  of  the  states — changes  so  vio- 
lent that  in  any  other  jxirt  of  the  union  they 
would  have  brought  party  divisions. 

Immediately  alter  the  days  of  reconstruction 
It  was  a  group  of  military  heroes  that  gainetl 
political  control.  At  one  time  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the 
Confederac)  held  political  places.  In  Sfuith 
Carolina  and  in  some  other  States  these 
military  politicians  were  identified  also  with 
the  dominant  social  life  of  their  communities. 

In  the  course  of  time  two  changes  of  public 
sentiment  began  to  assert  themselves — always 
within  the  l)cmocratic  ranks.  A  feeling 
aro.se  against  giving  all  the  offices  to  old 
soldiers  simply  because  they  were  old 
soldiers. 

Of  course,  to<i,  every  year  the  number  of 
veterans  beciime  less.  Then  arose  the  Farm- 
ers* Alliance  with  its  unsettling  economic  de- 

mand.s — an  or;:^anization  that  was  pitifully 
duped  by  the  inflationists  and  the  silver  mine 
owners.  It  was  to  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 
captured  by  the  free  silver  leaders,  that  was 
due  the  .stiil)bnrn  free-silver  attitude  of  the 
Southern  Ucinocrats.  But  the  Farmers* 
Alliance  in  some  of  the  states,  notably  in 
South  Can-lina,  took  another  political  turn. 
The  countryman  was  en\ious  of  the  towns- 
man, of  the  richer  man,  of  the  aristocrat  who, 
as  a  rule,  had  held  the  political  power. 
Tillman  was  nothing  more  nor  less  tlian  the 
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protest  of  the  countryman  against  the  aristo- 
crat of  Charleston — asocial  protest  that  took 
political  form. 

Tillmanism  and  Free-SOverism  have  novkr 
had  their  period,  and  the  newer  Dcniocrntic 
doctrine  of  anti-expansion  has  been  set  at  rest 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  next  force 
logically  to  claim  political  f-Huver  in  the  South 
is,  therefore,  "commercialism  " — not  a  sordid 
force,  as  Senator  Tillman  meant  when  he 
applied  the  name  in  ridicule,  but  the  force  of 
the  great  mass  of  \velI-to-<!o  men  of  the  new 
era  of  Southern  industrial  life,  men  who 
believe  in  sound  mon^,  in  fore^  trade,  in 
diversified  industry,  and  in  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Whatever  be  the  immed- 
iate fate  of  Senator  McLaurin  and  his  move* 
ment,  Senator  Tillman  has  named  the 
influence  that  will,  sooner  or  later,  bring  the 
end  of  his  own  political  control. 

A  SOUTHEKN  CANDIDATS  FOK  PRESIDENT 

INTERESTING,  altho^gh,  perhaps,  prema- 
ture for  1904,  is  the  talk  of  a  concerted 

movement  by  Southern  Democrats  to  nomi- 
nate a  Southern  man  for  President.  But  surely 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, if  a  man  can  be  found  of  the  proper 
qualities,  should  not  come  from  the  South  ; 
lor  the  Southern  States  cast  the  greater  part 
of  the  Democratic  votes.  The  problem  is 
not  n  problem  of  sections,  but  nf  men  and  of 
principles.  A  Populistic  candidate  from  the 
South  would  be  no  stronger  and  no  weaker 
than  the  same  sort  of  candidate  from  the 
West.  But  if  an  available  Southern  Demo- 
crat can  be  found  who  will  stand  for  financial 
honor,  commercial  progress,  and  political  liber> 
ality,  he  would  give  the  party  character  and 
courage  where  it  needs  it  most.  There  is 
now  no  sectional  reason  why  we  should  not 
again  have  Snuthcrn  Presidents.  But  neither 
is  there  any  sectional  reason  why  we  should. 
It  is  all  a  question  of  men  and  of  what  they 
stand  for. 

**9caiauM  AT  wm  cmrs  a  hias*' 

THE  constitutional  amendment  that  was 
ailoptcd  in  North  Carolina  last  year 
forbids  an  illilcralc  Negro  to  vote,  but  until 
1908  it  pennits  the  illiterate  white  man  to 
vote.  Si.xty  per  cent,  of  the  Neirroes  of  the 
State  are  illiterate;  but,  if  the  spirit  shown 
by  an  enterprising  teacher  in  me  of  the  black 
counties  becomes  general*  there  will  be  a  great 


change  within  a  few  years.  This  circular  sets 
forth  the  possibilities  of  a  Saturday  school 
which  he  proposes  to  teach  at  several  places 
next  winter: 

'*The  writer  has  been  a  teacher  for  many 
years.  He  believes  that  he  with  a  corps  of 
teachers,  such  as  can  be  secured,  can  teach 
colored  men  in  Saturday  schools  done,  so  that 
in  four  years  from  the  present  time,  or  by  the 
next  presidential  election,  1904,  any  colored  man 
of  fair  ability  and  industry,  and  earnestness,  will 
be  able  to  read  and  write  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina,  (he  Constitation  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  learn  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division.  These  four  funda- 
mental rules  in  arithmetic,  will  «iable  the 
majority  of  working  men,  to  make  and  kwp  all 
of  their  own  accounts. 

"  There  are  fifty-two  Saturdays  in  one  ytw. 
All  indvi'tr-f  11':  :;nd  energetic  colored  men.  can 
attend  Saturday  school  at  least  three-fourths  of 
fifiy'two  SaturdiqfSy  or  thirty>nme  Saturdays  in  a 
year;  and  by  perseverance  and  diligent  study  in 
the  manner  here  outlined,  it  is  truly  believed  that 
they  will  come  within  the  requirements  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  i  and  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  be  legal  voters  of  North  Carolina. 

"The  teacher  is  to  be  paid  l  Saturday. 

The  price  of  a  scholar  will  be  five  cents  a  head. 
It  will  require  thirty  scholars  to  pay  the  teacher 
at  five  cents  a  head.  The  session  will  commence 
at  9  o'clock  A.M.  and  clo.se  at  4  p.m.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  case  the  teacher  does  not  have  enough 
scholars  at  five  cents  a  head  to  pay  him  SI1.50  a 
Saturday,  the  more  able  scholars  will  make  up 
the  needed  amount.  Owing  to  the  small  price 
that  is  charged  per  bead,  women  may  also  at- 
tend the  Saturday  school.'* 

The  union  of  pecuniary,  political,  and  edu- 
cational motives  makes  a  strong  plea.  In  the 
meantime  there  are  150,000  initemtc  white 
voters  in  North  Carolina — only  50,000  less 
than  the  number  of  illiterate  Negroes.  If 
the\  rest  content  in  their  illiteracy  because  of 
the  "grandfather clause"  of  the  constitutional 
amendment,  the  spectacle  might  be  presented 
of  a  larger  number  of  white  rates  than 
black  ones  Hut  the  educational  awakening 
is  so  r^cner.L  'A:.d  no  such  result  is  anticipated. 

THE  WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTION 

AGRE.'\  r  institution  for  graduate  work 
and  instruction  has  at  last  been  so 
naturally  and  cjuictly  or^^anizcd  at  Washington 
that  its  importance  is  not  hkcly  at  once  to  be 
understood.  The  great  laboratories,  collec- 
tions, libiariesi,  and  all  the  scientiiic  and  other 
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departmental  workshops  of  the  Government 
are  forthwith  to  be  turned  to  the  most  prac- 
tical educational  purpose.  These  constitute 
an  equipment  for  unc  of  the  most  uaeftil 
universities  in  the  world.  The  Government 
spends  annually  in  scientific  work  as  much 
as  $10,000,000,  and  employs  6,000  persons. 

The  educational  utilization  of  this  great 
equipment  will  help  and  dignify  the  service  of 
the  Government ;  nor  will  it  conflict  in  any 
way  with  the  work  of  any  of  our  colleges  or 
universities.  It  will  supplement  it  most  ad- 
vantageously for  them  and  for  their  students. 
And  so  simple  is  the  plan  that  with  competent 
direction  the  educational  wwk  will  go  on 
almost  automatically. 

Last  winter  Congress  authorized  the  heads 
of  departments,  of  bureaus,  of  laboratories,  of 
libraries — of  all  the  Government  work  of  every 
kind — ^to  admit  student  workers  under  regular 
tions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  heads  of  these 
departments  themselves.  All  these  men,  from 
the  Cabinet  officers  down,  have  come  cordially 
into  agreement.  Competent  youth  will,  there- 
fore, be  appointed  in  these  so\  cral  dci>artments 
to  do  such  Government  work  as  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  for  advancement  by  original 
research  in  their  special  fields. 

The  Washington  Memorial  Institution, 
without  buildings,  except  one  executive  build- 
ing, without  a  formal  faculty  except  the  heads 
of  departments  and  the  sjiecialists  already  in 
the  Government  service,  will  begin  the  truest 
kind  of  university  work.  Educated,  picked 
men  will  be  trained  for  the  Government  serv- 
ice in  high  places,  for  places  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  and  for  special  careers.  The 
institution  will  not  confer  degrees,  but  it  will 
refer  the  graduate  students  back  t(j  the  col- 
leges from  which  they  come  for  such  degrees 
as  they  choose  to  give  for  the  work  done  by 
them.  In  this  way  the  active  r<>(>]X'ration 
will  be  secured  of  all  our  best  institutions  of 
learning.  Nor  will  there  be  any  tuition  fee. 
On  the  contrary,  most,  if  not  all,  the  .students 
will  receive  the  usual  pay  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  work  they  do. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Chief-Justice,  the  members  of  the  Caliinet, 
the  heads  of  important  bureaus,  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithstmian 
Institution  and  other  such  officials  con.stitute 
the  Board  of  Visitors — these  and  President 
EGot  of  Harvard.  The  Board  of  Directors  is 
a  remarkable  one. 


THE  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS 


Or.  UwIb  a.  AUemuin, 
Pmf.  A.  Gnham  Bell, 
Dr.  NichoUi  Murnv  Butler, 
Dr.  C.  W.  DabMjr. 
Dr.  n.  C.  GUmu, 
I>r.  A  T  Hadler. 
l»r   Wm   K  Ujmcr, 
Sin.  Ph.rb<  A.  Heard. 
Mr*.  Aithibild  " 


Dr.  C  Han  Mcfriun, 
Dr.  Cnw  NoMhiop, 

Dr.  ff.  S.  Pritdicn, 

Dr.  r,n<  M  SrrrI>^>cr|j;, 
Iir.  I  luii  1>   W  aIimu, 
Col.  Camill  IJ.  Wnj<hl, 


PrMtdmt  of  TttUnr  l.7niv6_. 
Krjjenl  of  th<c  "^milliwnUll  j 
of  Columbia  CoU^e. 
Pmidciii  Univermv  of  Tcmmmo*. 
ol  Johnt  HopUa*  Unlvcriily. 
Prr.tulr-nt  of  ^  air  (Inivrrsity. 
Prcju-irnt  (.f  Ihr  rnm-Ts;!y  (."tiicajto 
Kegcat  of  the  University  ot  i'aliionii*. 
IWltBioftiwGcofge  Wathiiigioa  M«m> 

oriftl  Atioctorioiii 
M     DtpartnwDt  of  Afrkulnift. 
PmidiaC  M  dH  Uahrcnity  o<  Minne«o«i. 
PiviideBt  MiBS.  Institute  of  Technnlocy. 
Sm ''Er'_in-j5*!ier.t!  T^nited  SU!r-»  Army, 
Ihrvi.tni  1',  S.  (it'oJo^usl  SiirV"t*V- 

Lnilcd  Suic»  Commissioner  >>t  f-iNTr. 


Dr.  D.  C.  Gilman,  who  has  just  retired 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  was  chosen  Rector  of  the  Institu- 
tion— a  post  that  will  give  play  to  his  unusual 
organizing  faculties  without  the  burden  ot 
administrative  detail. 

By  this  apj^arently  simple  organization  a 
dozen  different  old  and  new  plans  for  utilizing 
the  Government's  equipment  for  university 
work  have  been  broutjht  into  harmony.  There 
has  been  an  agitation  for  such  an  institution 
ever  since  tiie  death  of  General  Washington. 
The  equipment  is  perhaps  vrithout  {larallel  in 
the  world,  and  it  ought  to  lead  to  a  larger  da)- 
in  higher  American  academic  work.  Credit  is 
due  to  many  men  and  women  for  hearty 
cooperation  ;  but  the  .successful  consummation 
of  the  plan  was  brought  about  in  great  measure 
by  the  unceasing  and  tactful  labor  of  Dr. 
Walcott,  Dr.  Merriam,  and  Dr.  Dabney. 

AH  IIISTITUTKm  Ktt  MBDICAL  OTtf  gOI 

ANOTHER  great  educatkmal  event,  fun- 
(lament a1  and  far-reaching,  will  be  the 
immediate  establishment  in  New  York  of  an 
institution  for  medical  research  by  Mr.  J<Am 
D.  Rockefeller.  Of  all  methods  whereby  rich 
men  may  promote  the  public  welfare  this  is 
sure  to  lead  to  the  best  results.  No  benefac- 
tion was  ever  more  wisely  directed. 

The  first  ^nft  is  of  $200,cxx)  with  which  work 
may  be  at  once  begun,  but  it  is  announced 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  liberally  endow 
it  as  fast  as  money  may  be  needed  under  the 
plan  adopted  for  its  development.  The  Board 
of  Directors  consists  of  Dr.  Welch  the  distin- 
guished  investigator  and  professor  of  pathology 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Professors 
Prudden  of  Columbia,  Theobald  Smith  of 
Harvard,  Flexner  of  the  University  of  Penii> 
sylvania,  Dr.  C.  A.  Hcrter,  Dr.  L.  Emmett 
Holt,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Biggs  of  New  York — 
men  of  the  highest  attainments  and  of  con* 
structhre  ability  as  wdl. 
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The  work  of  the  faistitution  will  be  to  put 

tf>  prartical  use,  for  the  prevention  and  the 
treatment  of  disease,  scientific  knowledge  that 
has  already  been  acquired,  and  to  make  new 
investigations — ultimately  to  free  a  number  of 
the  hest  men  from  the  necessity  of  teachiiif^ 
and  of  practice  and  to  develop  a  great  group 
of  investigators.  * 

Preventive  mc<licinc  has  reachetl  the  stage 
where  it  can  almost  see  a  way  to  eliminate 
most  of  the  diseases  that  are  yet  scourges. 
Every  great  investigator  feels  that  he  and  his 
fell'Hvs  are  on  the  very  verge  of  new  discover- 
ies of  revolutionary  value.  Expectation  is  in 
the  air,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
since  Koch  and  Pas* fir  he^n  work  justifies 
almost  unbounded  hope.  It  is  probably  true 
that  no  other  fidd  of  human  effort  promises  a 
richer  yield.  The  result  is  that  some  of  the 
keenest  intelligences  of  the  present  generation 
are  gi\ing  themselves  to  such  research ;  and 
many  more  would  like  to  give  themselves  to  it. 

The  institution,  therefore,  has  promise  of  in- 
calculable help  to  the  human  race ;  it  will  give 
an  op{X)rtunity  for  American  scientific  men  to 
win  distinction  in  our  own  country  in  the  field 
that  is  perhaps  more  promising  than  any  other 
in  the  whole  range  of  research ;  and  it  will 
make  New  York  City  the  home  of  one  of  the 
most  notable  institutions  in  the  world. 

A  noteworthy  event  in  medical  education  is 
the  plan  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to 
builii  mimediately  a  new  laboratory,  to  cost 
^500,000  or  more,  which  is  meant  to  be  per- 
fectly equipped  for  its  uses.  Other  buildings 
for  the  medical  department  have  been  planned 
to  give  more  room  and  to  make  the  school  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  its  teachinig 
appointments. 

K>B  BKPTIK  TBACHnro  iJtP  BITTBR  KWABiCH 

IT  is  well  that  neither  the  Rockefdtter  Insti- 
tution  for  Medical  Research  nor  the 
Washington  Memorial  Institution  is  to  be  a 
part  of  any  of  our  universities.  They  can  do 
their  work  better  without  .such  a  connection 
one  as  an  institution  for  original  research  tor 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  other 
for  effective  training  by  actual  laboratory  and 
field  work.  Original  investigations  of  many 
kinds  have  been  made  at  most  of  our  best 
universities  and  it  is  u.seful  as  a  method  of 
teaching — up  to  a  certain  point  But  in  the 
effort  to  combine  research  and  teaching,  many 
a  man  who  could  have  become  a  great  teacher 


or  a  great  investigator  has  fallen  short  of 

either  distinction  and  become  a  mere  common- 
place failure  at  both,  it  is  only  once  in  a 
generation  that  an  Agassiz  apixiars  who  can 
achieve  great  success  in  both  fiekls  of  work. 

And  in  most  of  our  imiversities  the  teaching 
of  youth  has  become  less  efficient  than  it  once 
was,  and  surely  less  than  it  ought  to  be, 
because  of  the  too  common  effort  to  unite  it 
with  original  research.  And  the  results  of 
research  done  by  inne-tenths  of  American 
teachers  has  been  small.  Such  an  opinion  is 
yet  an  educational  heresy,  but  it  is  a  heresy 
that  most  efficient  teachers  and  all  great 
investigators  subscribe  to  in  moods  ct  non* 
professiofud  frankness. 

MS.  CAERE G IE  s  "  PAUPERIZATIOII**  W 
SCOTCH  EDUCATION 

MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE  gave  ten 
millions  of  dollars  to  Pittsburg  and 

New  York  for  educational  and  philanthropic 
uses  just  before  he  went  abroad  ;  am!  he  had 
hardly  landed  in  Scotland  before  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  would  give  ten  millions  ot 
dollars  to  the  Scotch  universities.  The  details 
of  his  purpose  have  not  yet  been  clearly  ex- 
plained, but  his  aim  was  at  first  reported  to 
be  to  make  it  i)ossible  for  every  ambitious  and 
capable  youth  in  Scotland  to  receive  a  univer- 
sity  education. 

Not  a  few  of  the  Scotch  and  English 
journals  have  har-^Mv  criticised  this  pur|X>sc 
because  they  think  ihni  it  will  "pauperize" 
education.  This  notion  is  a  persistent  mis- 
conception of  the  meaning  of  ccUication 
which  has  sometimes  hocn  heard  even  in  the 
United  States.  If  education  were  valuable  hi 
prripxirtion  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  make  it  priceless.  To 
close  nine-tenths  of  the  schools  in  any  country 
and  to  fix  a  high  tuition  fee  for  the  rest 
would  bring  this  result.  It  is  yet  hard — 
hard  beyond  belief — to  .separate  the  thought 
of  educatkm  from  the  thoitgfat  of  a  special 
privilege,  which  was  a  mediseval  associatnii  of 
ideas. 

The  only  way  really  to  paujicrize  education 

is  to  .starve  teachers  and  to  give  schools  miser* 
able  equipments  and  tn  ha\e  as  few  of  them 
as  possible.  To  require  a  youth  to  earn 
money  to  pay  for  his  own  training  is  .so  to 
handicap  him  that  there  is  always  a  doubt 
whether  the  benefit  that  he  gets  is  worth  the 
price  he  pays  for  it.  To  deny  the  aons  d 
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poor  men  adequate  training  because  rich 

fathers  properly  prefer  to  pay  for  their  sons' 
training  is  nonsense  and  injustice.  This  is  to 
regard  education  as  a  privilege,  not  as  a 

necessity. 

These  aristocratic  Okl-World  and  old-time 
comments  on  Mr.  Carncj^ic's  purjxjsc  show  in 
a  striking  fashion  how  far  the  thouf^htof  many 
of  the  educated  class  in  Knj^lantl  and  Scotland 
is  behind  the  point  of  view  of  his  "  Triumph- 
ant Democracy."  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
notion  yet  prevalent  in  England,  regarding 
free  Ubraries,  that  the  best  way  to  induce 
people  to  read  is  to  make  it  difficult  to  get 
books. 

Btit  Mr.  Carnegie,  will  in  his  own  way  help 
the  Scotch  universities  to  a  better  equipment, 
and  prove  that  the  most  fortunate  event  that 
has  happened  for  them  in  a  lon;^  period 
was  the  embarking  ^  a  Scotch  lad,  somewhat 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  for  the  inm- 
wnrkmg  regkMi  of  the  New  World. 

THS  MAT  LAW  8TSIKI8 

THE  laidcrs  of  many  American  labor 
unions  planned  strikes,  small  or  large, 
to  take  place  in  May  if  the  unions'  demands 
were  not  granted.  There  were  many  local 
strikes,  most  of  them  of  short  duration ;  and 
there  was  an  attempted  general  strike  by  the 
machinists,  sufficiently  serious  to  cause  great 
inconvenience  but  not  greatly  to  impair  in- 
dustry in  general  or  to  retard  work  of 
any  sort  over  any  very  considerable  area. 
The  unions  cannot  be  said  to  have  strength- 
ened themselves  by  the  May  labor -movement. 
Times  are  too  prosperous  and  wago»  arc  too 
high  and  work  is  too  easy  to  get  for  any  con- 
certed movement  to  meet  a  large  measure  of 
success. 

The  union-ordered  strike  of  the  streetcar 

employees  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  because  of  an 
alleged  disparity  of  pay  ^iven  to  trip-men  and 
because  the  company  engaged  non-union  men, 
lasted  for  several  ckys  and  led  to  violence. 
The  sad  result  wns  the  killing  of  two  citizens 
in  a  crowd  tlut  the  militia  fired  into.  Public 
sentiment  quickly  asserted  itself  and  the 
union  and  the  company  came  to  an  agreement 
and  peace  was  restored. 

In  the  shoi>s  of  New  England  trade-unionism 
for  the  first  time  gave  any  considerable  trouble. 
A  preliminary  campaign  was  made  with  speakers 
and  banners  and  placards,  to  stir  the  workmen 
to  demand  a  ninehour  day  with  the  previous 


ten-lKMir  pay.   Most  of  the  employers  refused 

to  recognize  the  union,  although  they  were 
willing  to  grant  most  of  the  demands  of  the 
workmen.  In  some  workshops  a  strike  wa^ 
ordered  but  was  quickly  settled  by  the  em- 
ployers yielding  to  the  men,  without  form- 
ally yielding  to  the  union.  But  m  many 
other  shops  the  strike  has  caused  great  incon- 
venience but  it  has  not  led  to  violence.  Thi? 
men  were  idle,  the  employers  either  shut  up 
their  shops  or  ran  them  with  an  insufficient 
force,  or  took  orders  only  for  delivery  at  an 
indefinite  date.  The  general  result  has  been 
the  dissatisfaction  of  many  workmen.  Posi- 
tive gain — nothing;  positive  hurt — a  weaken- 
ing of  the  moral  power  of  the  unions  and  a 
loss  of  work  and  of  profits  in  a  prosperous 
time. 

A  attasM  m  a  labor  vtopia 

SEVERAL  months  ago  the  system  of  work 
at  the  factory  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  was 
described  in  this  magazine.  As  one  of  the 
employees  recently  said,  "Compared  to  the 
jobs  I've  had  in  other  factories  this  is  a  regu- 
lar paradise."  Its  plan  of  industrUl  better- 
ment has  been  widely  imitated  with  good 
results.  It  is  both  interesting  and  important, 
therefore,  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  strike 
there  by  which  about  2,500  employees  were 
thrown  out  of  work 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  at  the  request 
of  some  of  its  employees,  the  Company  de- 
cided to  recognize  union  labor.  The  shop 
had  previously  been  an  "  open  "  one — that  is, 
union  and  non-union  men  were  employed 
without  distinction.  In  fact,  one  of  these 
dejxirtmcnts  had  from  the  beginning  employed 
only  union  men ;  and,  in  another,  out  of 
tiiirty-two  employees  sixteen  were  "  unionists." 
It  was  onl)'  natural  that  they  should  try  to 
induce  the  company  to  recognize  union 
labor. 

But  with  this  recognition  by  the  company 
trouble  began.  There  were  shower-baths  for 
the  male  employees.  A  walking  delegate 
discovered  that  the  towels  furnished  by  the 
company  were  washed  (at  the  company's  ex- 
pense) by  non-union  washerwomen.  The  men 
thereafter  bought  their  own  towels  and  had 
them  washed  (at  their  own  expense)  where 
they  pleased.  This  was  the  first  victory  for 
union  labor. 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  a  spring  on 
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one  of  the  doors  in  Uie  factory  was  of  non> 

unif>n  manufacture.  After  a  conference  the 
spring  was  removed — the  second  union  victory. 

Then  six  union  foundrymen  were  dia^ 
charged  because  a  change  in  a  manufactur- 
ing process  made  their  work  unnecessary. 
This  precipitated  the  strike.  The  union  de- 
manded that  these  men  be  taken  backhand 
the  company  rcfuscxl  The  foundr)  nien  went 
out ;  then  the  metal  polishers.  With  two 
departments  idle  it  was  Impossible  to  contintie 
work  ;  .md  a  nntice  was  posted  that  after  a 
certain  date  the  factory  would  be  closed. 
And  it  is  closed  when  this  summary  is  written. 

Happily  all  this  sad  foolishn^  affects  only 
indirectly  the  .success  of  an  important  experi- 
ment in  industrial  liettcrment.  The  mass  of 
the  employees  appreciate  the  excellent  Con- 
ditions of  work,  and  are  simply  the  victims  of 
a  minority's  arbitrary  action.  No  progress 
lies  in  this  direction  surely. 

OUB  CLOSI  KDT  ACB08S  IHB  8IA 

THERE  sat  down  to  dinner  in  London  on 
June  5th  more  men  of  col<»ss;d  wealth 
than  were  perhaps  ever  before  seated  together ; 
and  the  main  point  is  they  were  English  and 
American  men  of  affairs.  The  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  itnited  members  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  to  dine  with  them, 
and  a  group  of  gentlemen  from  New  York 
accepted  the  invitation  and  went  over  to 
London.  So  near  are  the  two  great  English* 
speaking  capitals  become  in  time  and  in 
interest  that  an  invitation  to  dinner  across 
the  Atlantic  is  no  very  unusual  thmg.  Very 
sensible  brief  speeches  of  good  feeling  were 
made  by  Lord  Brassey  and  Mr.  Morris  K. 
Jesup.the  president  of  the  New  York  Chamber. 
On  the  same  day  the  Derby  was  won  by  an 
American  jockey  with  an  English4>red  horse 
belonging  to  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney,  of  New 
York.  Nothing  seems  to  be  lacking,  therefore, 
to  make  the  kinship  across  the  sea  very  close 
and  cordial ;  for  the  Englishman  accepts  the 
"  Yankee  invasion "  of  his  trade  and  of  his 
sports  with  admirable  philosophy — rightly, 
too,  because  the  world  is  wide  and  tlwre  is 
trade  enough  for  both  ;  and,  as  for  s|X)rts,  it 
is  the  English  quality  to  be  game  in  all 
weather.  Even  the  disaster  to  SAamroek  11, 
the  boat  with  which  Sir  Thomas  T,ipt<>n  will 
try  to  win  back  the  America's  cup,  has  not 
discouraged  Mm  and  the  vace  wiU  take  i^ce 
thisyear,but  at  alater  date  than  theday  first  set. 


On  the  more  important  matter  of  a  Euro* 

pean  customs  union  against  American  goods, 
the  London  Tinuss  declares  that  the  concert 
of  Europe  could  not  be  gut  to  adopt  such  a 
policy,  and  says : 

"  If,  by  any  conceivable  inf.itu.ition.  any  or  nil 
the  Continental  Powers  were  to  combine  for  such 
an  end,  the  British  Empire  would  leave  them  to 
their  fate,  and  would  continue  to  tr.ide  with  its 
American  kinsfolk.  Our  interests,  traditions, and 
inclinations  all  dictate  that  course  to  With 
the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
remaining  open,  the  suggested  '  Welt-boycott ' 
against  America  does  not  wear  a  hopeful  aspect,'* 

Mr.  Carnegie  was  quoted  as  having  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  in  London  on  June  4th  that 
the  danger  of  a  European  concert  was  not 
against  the  United  States  but  against  England, 
and  that  England  will  one  day  need  our  help 
against  the  continental  states.  Mr.  Carnegie's 
fMTophecy  was  probably  directed  at  some 
remote  p)int  in  the  future.  For  the  j^roent 
at  least  there  is  small  practical  danger  of  a 
European  combination  against  us ;  and— more 
important  .stiU-^Or  the  indefinite  future,  the 
trade  relations  as  well  as  the  political  relations 
between  Americans  and  Englislimen  are  likely 

to  be  more  friendly  perhaps  than  they  have 
been  at  any  preceding  time  in  our  history. 

COirTmBRTAL  JEALOUSY  OF  AMERICA 

BUT  jealousy  of  American  trade-expansion 
continues  to  be  shown  on  the  Continent. 
A  P'rench  deputy,  M.  Devourtelles,  on 
June  3d,  during  a  discussion  of  the  situation 
in  China,  declared  that  "the  American 
danger"  to  Europe  was  greater  and  more 
imminent  than  the  "yellow  peril"  of  the 
Chinese.  "  The  Napjleons  of  American  in- 
dustry," he  cried,  "  boast  of  their  purpose  to 
conquer  the  European  markets,  to  rob  Europe 
of  the  trade  of  her  colonics,  and  to  crush 
European  industry."  But  much  can  be  for* 
given  to  French  excitability.  The  Vienna 
Tageblatt  also  took  up  the  subject  again  on 
May  28th,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for 
a  Euroj)can  customs  league  agamst  the 
United  States.  "America  is  the  c<immon 
enemy ;  an  enemy  so  formid  il)le  that  each 
European  country  must  succumb  unless  it  is 
leagued  with  the  rest  of  Europe."  Much  can 
cheerfully  be  forpven  to  Austria  also  ;  for 
before  our  war  with  Spain  the  dominant 
French  and  Austrian  opinion  of  us  and  of 
our  capacity  was  hardly  one  to  provoke 
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jealousy ;  and  they  are  now  learning  facts  that 

they  had  before  been  indifferent  to.  Besides, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  docs  disUke 
the  English,  and,  therefore,  in  some  measure 
the  Americans,  especially  since  the  Atlantic 
is  becoming  practically  narrower  than  the 
British  Channel. 

THE  GREAT  ARMY  OF  PENSIONERS 

HOW  an  army  grows  by  the  time  it  reaches 
tlie  pension  office  is  indicated  by  the 
43,874  applications  for  pensions  that  had  been 
made  by  June  ist  on  account  of  the  Spanish 
War ;  and  how  long  the  march  on  the  ]x:nsion 
oflRce  is  continued  after  a  war  ceases,  is  indi- 
catai  by  the  466  jiensions  that  were  granted 
during  tiie  last  eleven  months  on  account  of 
wars  previous  to  1 86 1 .  These  included  two 
widows  of  soldiers  of  18 12,  and  325  widows 
of  men  who  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 
Of  course  additions  continue  to  be  made  to 
the  pensioners  of  the  Civil  War,  35,308  having 
been  added  <luring  those  eleven  months,  more 
than  3^000  a  month,  more  than  100  a  day. 
The  appropriation  available  tliis  year  for  pen- 
sions is  $145,000,000,  and  it  will  be  prac- 
tically all  spent.  A  study  of  the  huge  pension 
roll  of  the  ^^overnmcnt  will  demonstrate  that 
the  best  insurance  ever  devised  is  secured  by 
enlisting  in  the  army->-insurance  during  life 
and  a  young  wife  in  one's  closini,'  )  ears,  who 
usually  lives  to  receive  dividends  far  on  into 
the  octogenarian  period. 

THE  LEaamniQ  un  op  ▼■tbbahs 

MORE  grateful  emotions  are  stirred  by 
the  ever-shrinkinf^  line  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Civil  \\  41  (niurc  impressive  now  than 
ever  by  reason  of  its  shortness)  who,  on  every 
Memorial  Day  march  to  dec  n  ate  iheir  com- 
rades' graves.  There  was  a  tender  addition 
to  the  solemn  observance  of  the  day,  made 
this  year  by  Admiral  Sampson.  A  reverent 
company  of  naval  officers  and  men  and  women 
gathered  on  the  deck  of  Old  Ironsides  "  in 
Boston  harbor  and  with  an  appropriate  cere- 
mony strewed  flowers  on  the  sea  in  memory 
of  lire  nav7  s  dead. 

The  mass  of  town-dwelling  people,  perlnps 
with  no  abatement  of  f^ratitude  to  the  Union 
.soldiers,  are  turning  Memorial  Day  into  the 
sjii  ini;  holitlay.  They  get,  in  the  more  north- 
ern states,  the  first  clear  breath  of  summer 
in  the  country ;  and  it  is  becoming  a  thy  of 
out-door  sports.  In  some  of  the  Southern 
States  the  more  purely  memorial  character 


of  the  day  is  receiving  Increating  emphasis,  in 
honor  of  the  Confedorate  sddiers. 

TBS  DD  or  THE  AI-LiTS'  OOCDPATUMI  OP 

CHINA 

IT  is  expected  that  the  Chinese  court  will 
soon  return  to  Pekin,  for  the  troops  of 

most  of  the  Allied  Powers  (English  troops  ex- 
cepted) ha\e  withdrawn  from  Pekin  and  left 
only  legation  guards.  So  eager  was  the 
Chinese  Government  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  that  the  demand  for  indemnity  in 
the  sum  of  $337,000,000  was  accepted  without 
delay  and  without  (irotest.  Tlie  projxsal  is 
that  it  .shall  be  paid  in  thirty  years  (the 
Chinese  prefer  forty  years)  and  that  it  sluU 
bear  four  per  cent,  interest.  Some  of  the 
Euroi^ean  governments  whose  credit  is  not  the 
best  wish  that  the  Powers  jointly  guarantee 
the  loan.  The  United  States  Government 
af^Tces  to  a  prnarantce  only  to  the  anvvnt  of 
indemnity  to  be  paid  to  us — ;$2  5,000,000. 
The  amounts  demanded  hy  the  several  prin* 
dpalgoveroments  are  apprcodmatdy  as  followr 

TABLE  OP  SUMS  DEMANBBD  AS  INDEMNITY 


Roua —  .|S(<Qea«M 

GciMM^.  •'............«•..  ......*•  S^VOAO^M 

FraiKW   f^jooa/oea 

Thv  Uniiad  Smcs<«..  15^100,000 

Ortrjlt  Rriofel...   z^jaanjncn 

Japan   la.fcOiOoe 

Italy  -.f   Aneeoifogo 

Belgaun........   hfintt/M* 


AiMtita   tt^ai/m 

Sevcfal  ochar  oainlil«s  <l«BBnid  itatH  mow. 

Our  Government  was  very  eager  to  rerluce 
the  indemnity,  and  instructed  Mr.  Rockhill, 
our  representative  in  Pekin,  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  effect  a  reduction.  But  the  Chinese 
Government  accepted  the  proposal  of  the 
Ministers  with  such  haste  that  no  change  in 
the  sum  could  be  made;  and  there  was  no 
chance  to  secure  trade  privileges  in  the  place 
ot  money  payments. 

The  end  of  the  Chapter  of  Occupation  in 
the  Chinese  trouble,  therefore,  set^ms  near. 
The  several  Powers  are  likely  to  ratify  the 
Ministers'  demands,  and  so  far  China  has 
agreed  to  them  all.  Revenge  has  been  ex- 
acted. But  whether  the  problem  has  been 
solved  well-informed  men  disagree.  Sir  Robert 
Hart  thinks  not,  and  General  Chaffee  is 
doubtful.  \\'h(  ilu  r  tl-.e  central  Chinese  Cov- 
ernment  can  resume  authority  and  keep  order 
throtighout  the  empire  and  carry  out  the 
agreement  with  the  Powers,  and  jay  the  huge 
indemnity,  time  will  tell.  But  civilization  will 
feel  a  great  reli^  that  at  least  this  chapter  of 
the  trouble  is  ended. 
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The  one  krge  purpose  of  our  Government 
that  has  to  fu*  been  attained  is  the  integtity 
of  the  empire*  up  to  this  time  at  least. 

A  FBUmnfASY  STEP  TOWARDS  PRBSBTXB> 
RIAN  CRSED  REVISION 

THE  action  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  at  Philadelphia,  on  May  27th, 
touching  the  revision  of  the  creed,  was  a  pre- 
liminary victor}',  but  a  victory  so  far  as  ic 
went,  tor  the  revisionists.  Although  no  rcvi- 
tatm  was  made  or  ordered,  the  Assembly 
voted  down  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  subject, 
and  positive  action  was  taken  looking  towards 
revision. 

After  a  debate  of  four  days,  of  i,Tcat  earn- 
estness and  of  great  courtesy,  in  which  the 
voice  of  mediaexTilism  was  heard  along  vdth 
the  voice  of  the  most  modem  liberal  thought, 
it  wTis  imanimoiisly  voted  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee which  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  a  brief  statement  of 
faith,  "  expressed,  as  far  as  [xissible,  in  un- 
technical  terms,  ...  to  give  information  and 
a  better  untterstanding  of  our  doctrinal 
beliefs,  and  not  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  a 
substitute  for  or  an  alternative  of  our  con- 
fession of  faith."  While  this  seems  equivalent 
to  preparinj^  a  revision  that  shall  not  revise, 
it  i';  a  substantiiil  victory  for  the  liberal  party  ; 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  it  is  a  decision  that 
enables  them  to  continue  their  contention, 
with  this  iniiKirtant  {x»itU  in  their  favor  -  that 
they  will  in  the  next  General  Assembly  have 
definite  propositions  to  discuss. 

At  the  same  time  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  in  ses- 
sion at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  rctusctl  to  take  any 
actkm  looking  towards  any  possible  change  in 
creed. 

THE  STIAOT  IIBERALIZATIOIf  OF  CREEDS 

THE  general  discussion  of  creeds  has 
provoked  the  publication  of  many  in- 
teresting personal  examples  of  the  twofold 
nature  of  the  modern  theologian — this»  for 
instance: 

A  preacher  of  most  rigid  orthodoxy  had 
two  sons,  both  upright  men.   One,  who  had 

never  mafle  a  confession  of  faith,  was  drowned. 
The  other  son  asked  his  father  point-blank  if 
he  himsdf  expected  to  be  saved.  **Yes" 
"  Do  you  expect  me  to  he  saved  ?  "  "  Yes." 
"  Do  you  expect  my  brother  who  was  drowned 
to  be  damned  7"   The  cruelty  of  the  question 


was  smothered  in  its  earnestness.   It  was 

obvious  that  the  man — the  father — really  had 
no  such  expectation.  He  did  not  think  of 
his  dead  son  as  a  lost  soul.  But  the  theo- 
logian could  save  himself  in  such  a  dilemma 
only  by  expressing  the  ho|x;  that  his  son  had 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  sah'ation  in  his  last 
moments. 

This  is  a  case  of  a  man  who  is  infinitely 
better  than  his  creed.  But  the  creed  is 
stronger  than  the  man.  It  is  true  of  almost 
all  good  men  irfio  hold  to  old  formal  creeds, 
that  they  are  as  much  better  thnn  their  creeds 
as  their  creeds  are  stronger  than  they. 

In  all  discussions  of  creed<hange  it  is  not 
simply  the  creed  that  is  at  stake.  It  is 
autiu>rity  that  is  in  jeopardy.  Authority  is 
strongly  entrenched  for  two  reasons:  those 
that  exercise  it  Come  easily  to  believe  that,  if 
it  fall,  the  world  will  totter ;  and  those  that 
accept  it  find  in  it  a  peaceful  easing  of  their 
doubts.  Both  power  and  [^eace  are,  therefore, 
on  the  conservative  side  ot  every  theological 
controversy.  For  this  reason  when  any  th^ 
logical  controvert  ends  with  a  step  towards 
liberality  of  creed,  a  much  lonj^er  step  has 
been  taken  than  is  at  once  apparent. 

Every  such  recent  controversy  in  the 
United  States  dearly  proves  two  things — that 
even  the  most  conservative  Protestant  .sects 
do  constantly  move  towards  liberality  of 
creed,  and  that  their  movement  is  very  slow, 
as  it  ought  to  be  for  the  religious  health  of 
the  people. 

"Hiat  the  churches  do  move  away  from  some 

of  their  old  tenets  is,  stranf^cly  enough, 
proved  by  the  very  rapid  growth  as  a  separate 
organization  of  the  Christian  Scientists. 
Their  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  healing  of 
disease  b)'  faith  was  once  literally  believed  by 
all  the  tli visions  <4  Christianity  ;  but  in  its 
most  literal  .sense  it  is  no  longer  actively 
believed  by  any  of  the  older  Protestant  sects. 
The  devout  believers  in  it,  therefore,  who  are 
willing  to  push  the  doctrine  to  its  logical  ex« 
treme,  do  not  find  themselves  at  home  in  any 
of  these  sects  whose  creeds  once  devoutly 
accepted  the  doctrine  ;  and  they  have  formed 
a  separate  body. 

The  earnestness  with  which  their  d<Ktrine 
is  held  varies  from  the  common  sense  which 
recognizes  the  influence  of  the  will  on  physi* 
Cal  conditions  to  the  rank  insanity  of  depend- 
ing on  faith  to  cure  puerperal  fever.  But  the 
noteworthy  thing  is  that  the  Protestant  sects 
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have  all  moved  for  enough  towards  what  may 

in  a  general  way  be  called  liberalit)-  of  creed 
to  leave  the  believers  in  the  faith-cure  behnici. 

Ami  that  the  Protestant  churches  move 
slowly  is  ]  [  v  d  by  the  rapid  and  powerful 
growth  t)f  sutii  an  orf^anization  as  the  Vounf; 
Men's  Christian  Association — an  organization 
that  has  most  things  in  common  with  the 
churches  except  insistence  on  a  body  of 
doctrine. 

It  is  by  such  large  measufcments  as  these — 
mieasurements  which  show  a  glacial  motion 
— that  two  great  facts  become  clear — the 
Christian  churches  arc  the  most  stable  con- 
servators of  old  thought ;  but,  in  spite  of 
their  conservatism,  there  is  a  steady  move- 
ment towards  liberality.  They  conimue  to 
hold,  with  a  bond  strong  or  loose,  the  great 
mass  of  the  best  jx^ople  ;  and  the  mass  of  tlic 
best  people  show  a  tendency  less  to  break 
away  from  them  than  gently  to  pull  them  ever 
gradually  forward  in  thought. 

THE  GBUP  or  GOOD  CORDDGT 

ONE  strong  reason  why  many  persons 
still  hold  to  the  churches,  although  they 
have  discarded  much  of  their  creeds^  is  the 
wretched  conduct  of  some  who  ostentatiously 
throw  their  old  creeds  off. 

When  a  *•  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity" 
cowardly  forsakes  the  wife  of  his  youth  and 
leaves  his  children,  and  unconventionally 
marries  a  disciple  ot  his  loose-joinicd  social 
philosophy,  from  whose  family  he  has  long 
secured  his  maintenance,  well  balanced  men 
and  women,  whatever  their  faith  may  be,  find 
something  more  than  a  creed  in  the  churches. 
They  prefer  an  orderly  social  life  with  an 
impUed  acceptance  o£  out-worn  doctrines  to 
an  irresponsible  social  order,  even  if  its  creed 
were  to  their  liking. 

Creed,  in  fact,  plays  an  ever-lessening  part 
m  the  life  of  the  American  people, and  conduct 
plays  an  ever-4ncreastng  pairt.  Their  religion, 
whatever  the  theologians  may  say,  is  a  reIii:,ion 
of  conduct,  which,  instead  of  being  three- 
fourths  of  life,  as  Matthew  Arnold  measured 
it,  has  come  to  be  nine-tenths  of  the  life  of  the 
masses  of  good  people  in  the  United  States. 

But  with  the  waning  ot  iaiih  and  with  the 
increasing  emphasis  on  conduct,  has  come  an 
ever-growing  toleration  of  one  another's 
opmions.  Toleration  is,  indeed,  the  crowning 
distinction  of  a  non-theological  era,  toleiution 
ct  any  sane  opinion  and  even  of  many  insane 


ones,  but  not  of  conduct  that  denies  the 

primary  obligations  or  disorganizes  an  orderly 
social  life,  impossible  as  it  is  to  arouse  any 
interest  in  a  discus^on  of  mfant  baptism,  for 
in.stance,  public  opinion  wholesomely  inHicts 
its  severest  punishment  on  a  man  who  deserts 
his  own  children,  whether  his  creed  be  ortho- 
dox or  be  some  wretched  patchwork  of 
« social  reform  "  and  irresponsible  "  love." 

OPEN  MASKBTS  AND  OPEH  1111196 

OUR  own  trade  necessities  as  well  as  the 
jealous  attitude  of  other  nations  arc 
properly  and  naturally  bringing  a  rapid  change 
of  thought  about  high  protecti\e  duties.  Mr. 
Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Com* 
mittee»  it  will  be  recalled,  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  last  Congress  to  remove  all  duties 
whereby  any  "  trust  "  could  profit ;  and  the 
discussion  that  he  provoked  showed  an  unex- 
pected chaiige  of  o|)inion  among  former  high- 
protectionists.  President  McKinley's  speeches 
in  the  Southwest  also  will  be  recalled,  wherein 
he  spoke  earnestly  for  ojjen  markets.  A 
reported  conversation  has  been  much  discussed, 
wherein  the  President  is  quoted  as  having 
said :  "  I  have  in  the  last  few  years  greatly 
modified  my  views  on  this  subject  []:)rotection]. 
We  have  advanced  a  great  deal  in  the  United 
States  ...  so  that  now  we  are  in  a 
pc^siti  on  to  trade  with  foreign  countries  on  a 
reciprocal  basis." 

FoUowmg  these  expression.s  came  the  frank 
and  strong  speeches  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Asswiation  of  Manufacturers  at 
Detroit,  durinj^  the  first  week  in  June,  in  favor 
of  reciprocal  trade-treaties,  especially  the 
address  of  the  president  of  the  .Association, 
Mr.  Search,  of  Philadelphia.  In  a  word,  we 
are  manufacturing  so  many  more  things  than 
we  can  consume  that  "markets  are  better  than 
maxims." 

Meantime  all  this  body  of  changing  opinion 
ought  to  be  concentrated  on  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  ;  (or  tlie  Senate  buried  a  large 
batch  iti  reciprocal  Irade-lrcaties  to  which  the 
State  Department  had  given  much  work. 
Sucli  a  treaty  with  France  is  still  fx-nding. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Senate  lagging  far 
behind  events  and  public  opinion ;  for  the  thne 
of  high  protection  of  full-grown  industries 
passed  on  the  day  when  foreign  markets 
became  as  obviously  necessary  to  our  activity 
as  the  home-market. 
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A  CntCLE  SHOWING  THE  RELATIVE  NUMERICAL 
STRENGTH  OF  THE  RBUGIOVS  SECTS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THB  LABOBR  CBIinSK  FBOSLBM 

THE  rhincsc  problem  consists  of  the  two 
tasks  that  were  very  clearly  outlined 
by  our  State  Deportment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trouble  last  year — (i)  to  i>rcscrve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  great  empire,  so  that  the 
Chinese  may  work  out  their  own  salvation 
natural^anoby their  own  institutions  ;  and  (2) 
to  hnve  an  open  door  for  trade,  both  because 
of  the  benefits  that  commerce,  as  free  as 
possible,  may  confer  on  China  and  for  fak 
dealing  among  the  commercial  nations. 

These  two  great  purposes  include  all  others. 
The  infittence  of  trade  and  of  free  and  friendly 
communication  would  carry  with  it  all  the 
other  influences  that  Western  civilization  can 
properly  exert  there.  All  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable political  and  social  influences  would 
fiilliw  in  due  time.  The  inte<,'rity  of  the 
empire  has  so  far  been  maintained  (except 
the  appropriatkm  of  Mariphuria  by  Russia), 
but  t r:\f\-  ro^'utatkms  are  y!et  to  be  qtecificaUy 
Uctcrmiitcd. 

But  the  fundamental  difficulty  is  deeper 
than  it  at  first  appeare<l  to  be.  Whether  the 
present  dynasty,  when  it  returns  to  Pckin, 
can  hold  the  empire  together;  whether  the 
pa)'ments  of  the  cdossal  indemnity  can  be 
made  and  partition  prcventeil;  whether  the 
anti-foreign  spirit  which  showed  itself  widely  in 
the  Boxer  riots  may  not  continue  in  other  ways 


to  {H-event  the  opening  of  the  country  to 
foreign  influences;  whether  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  allied  troops  may  not  have  made 
the  chasm  between  China  and  the  West  wider 
than  ever — these  are  questions  that  can  be 
answered  only  by  time  and  events.  Unluckily 
the  military  conduct  of  some  of  the  European 
commands  will  long  be  remembered.  Un- 
luckily, too,  the  closer  knowled'jc  of  Chinese 
government  that  has  been  acquired  this  year 
by  foreigncrs^knowlcdge  of  its  jelly-fish 
weakness — has  dispelled  the  mystery  that 
surrounded  the  Chinese  character.  Familiarity 
has  bred  contempt  on  both  sides.  The  attack 
on  the  legations  has  been  avenged,  but  the 
Chinese  jwoblem  has  not  yet  been  solved. 

tHB  nw  mmkJt  or  rosisTST 

ON  the  first  of  July  the  Division  of 
Forestry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  becomes  a  Bureau.  The 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  its  work 
durinf^  the  jiast  year  vva.s  ?88,520.  For  the 
Cuming  year  it  is  ;S  185,000.  In  1895  it  was 
less  than  $30,440.  This  is  an  impressive 
indication  of  the  rajiidl)-  j^rowiii'^  imjxirtance 
of  forestry  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  work  of  the  Diviskm  has 
commended  itself  to  the  country. 

Its  chief,  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  will  be  chief 
of  the  new  Bureau.  A  graduate  of  Yale  in 
the  class  of  1889,  he  was  the  first  American 
to  take  up  the  study  of  forestry  as  a  profession 
in  the  schools  of  Euruix;.  On  bus  return  he 
devised  and  put  into  operation,  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Geor^^e  Vanderbilt,  at  Biltmore,  N.  C, 
the  hrst  attempt  at  systematic  forest  manage- 
ment ever  made  in  this  country.  He  was 
the  youngest  member  of  the  committee 
of  six  appointed  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  recommendations  of  which 
resulted  in  the  proclamation  of  the  reserve 
made  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  last  term — a 
notable  step  forward  in  our  national  forest 
policy.  He  has  held  his  present  position  in 
the  Department  of  As^riculturc  since  1898, 
during  which  time  the  work  of  the  Division 
has  heen  greatly  extended,  and  he  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  in  this  country  to 
make  forestry  a  practical,  paying  business. 
Less  than  three  y^rs  ago  the  Division  offered 
its  assistance  to  private  owners  desirous  of 
intrtxlucing  a  system  of  conservative  manage- 
ment on  their  forest  lands.  This  assistaivce 
bas  been  asked  for  on  some  3,000,000  acres. 
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Still  more  important  is  the  worlc  to  be  done 

in  conncctinn  with  the  g^rcnt  domain  em- 
braced in  the  National  Forest  Reserves,  the 
total  area  o£  which  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  states  of  New  Yorlc,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Pinchot  has  written  in  the  present  number  of 
The  World's  Work  about  these  Reserves 
and  their  economic  importance. 

A  RSVOLUTION  HI  ELECTRICAl  TKACTIOIT 

MR.  EDISON  has  tor  some  time  given 
himself  to  the  task  of  making  a  stor- 

age  battery  that  should  get  over  the  diflfi- 
culties  of  the  battery  now  in  use  on  automo- 
biles lor  instance — in  other  words  to 
ooostnict  a  battery  that  shall  be  durabte, 
economical,  and  light  in  weight  ;  aiui  the  suc- 
cess that  he  has  achieved  m  interpreted  by 
electrical  engineers  as  making  possible  a 
revolution  in  traction.  The  limitations  of  the 
Resent  storage  battery  are  said  to  be  so  tar 
removed  ui  the  new  one  that  we  may  expect 
in  due  time  its  general  application  to  the 
propulsion  not  only  of  vehicles  for  pleasure 
but  of  heavy  trucks,  of  tug-boats,  of  street 
cars,  and  the  possible  apfdicatmn  of  electricity 
also  to  agricultural  uses — say,  for  instance^ 
to  the  plow. 

How  near  we  are  to  these  revolutkmary 
applications  of  electricity,  further  experience 
on  the  road,  in  the  water  and  in  the  field 
must  be  awaited ;  but  Mr.  Edison  has  already 
organized  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of 
his  batteries. 

The  transmission  of  electrical  power  over 
considerable  distances  is  fast  bringing  elec- 
tricity into  a  new  era  of  usefulness  and  mak- 
ing waterfalls  valuable  even  in  hitherto  inac- 
cessible places.  The  removal  of  most  of  the 
practical  difficulties  of  storage  batteries  is  all 
that  is  lacking  to  make  it  possible  to  ap])ly 
electricity  to  almost  any  twt  that  requires 
power. 

MAKnrG  GOOD  TENEMENTS  PAY 

THE  most  wTCtched  sight  in  all  the  civi- 
lised world  is  the  plight  of  human 
creatures  in  bad  tenements  of  big  cities.  No 

man  or  woman  with  normal  emotions  lias  ever 
seen  it  without  having  moo<ls  ot  willingness 
to  give  one's  life-work  freely,  if,  by  giving  it, 
a  permanent  change  could  be  made.  The 
righteous  impulse  is  the  impulse  to  pull  them 
down  i  and  this  plan  is  carried  out  in  some  uf 
the  great  pest-holes  of  the  world. 


But  even  then  the  task  remains  to  con- 
struct wholc5?omc  tenements  and  to  keep  them 
wholesome ;  and  the  question  that  meets  such 
a  plan  at  the  outset  is :  Will  good  tenements 
pay  ?  The  wretched  ones  usually  \ya.y  hand- 
somely. If  good  ones  will  not  pay,  a  large 
population  can  be  properly  cared  for  only 
by  municipal  or  private  charity;  and  some 
motlel  tenements  have  failed. 

It  is  a  demonstration  ot  the  utmost  value, 
then,  and  of  worid-wide  Importance  that  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  ComjKiny  in  New 
York  has  made,  under  the  management  of 
Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gotild.  The  company  has  more 
than  $2,000,000  invested  in  such  property, 
and  it  earned  four  per  cent,  during  the  jxist  fis- 
cal yciir,  after  paying  tor  management  and 
allowing  for  depreciation ;  and  the  company  will 
invest  $i,ooo,ooo  more  in  sanitary  and  well- 
arranged  and  well-lighted  New  York  tene- 
ments this  year.  This  is  as  satisfactory  a 
busines.s  philanthropy  as  has  been  develniK-d 
by  this  generation,  which  has  given  .so  much 
thought  to  help  that  pays  and  can,  therefore, 
be  made  permanent. 

PRESIDENT  W.  DeWITT  HYDE,  of 
B<>wdoin  College,  Maine,  in  a  Com- 
mencement address  at  Boston  University,  in 
June,  spoke  of  dangers  to  free  academic 

thought,  among  them  the  danger,  as  he  re- 
garded it,  of  the  restriction  to  free  economic 
thought  imposed  by  the  acceptance  of  large 
gifts  and  endowments  from  men  of  great 
wealth  who  are  yet  active  in  practical  affairs. 
A  great  merchant  or  manufacturer  endows  a 
college.  He  has  large  commercial  or  indus- 
trial interests,  which  (let  us  suppose)  j)rofit 
by  a  high  protective  tariff,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  financial  interests  such  as  some  politi- 
cal economists  may  regard  as  hurttul  to 
society.  The  college  accepts  the  enilowment. 
The  profes.sor  of  political  economy  ( let  us 
assume)  feels  con  science-bound  to  inform  the 
vouth  under  his  training  of  the  very  economic 
wickedness  that  the  benefactor  of  the  college 
profits  by.  One  of  two  results  follows — the 
teacher  must  remain  Silent  OT  the  endowcT 
must  be  offended. 

Here,  of  course,  is  a  cause  of  embarrass* 
ment.  And  every  right-thinking  man  will 
stand  firmly  for  academic  freedom  of  thought. 
An  uistilution  thai  lacks  it  is  not  free;  and  if 
its  freedom  must  be  seriously  or  permanently 
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impaired,  it  were  better  that  it  ndumld  not 

exist  in  this  age  of  the  world  and  in  our 
country.  But  is  not  this  danger  theoretical 
rather  than  real?  President  Hyde's  address 
was  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  trouble  at 
Leland  Stanford  University  uliich  has  deei)ly 
stirred  the  whole  academic  world.  But  a  candid 
review  of  the  great  bemfactions  to  education 
which  have  been  made  in  recent  years  by  men 
of  affairs  will  show  conclusively  that  they  have 
been  given  with  a  freedom  from  restrictions, 
open  or  implied,  that  is  new  in  the  worid. 
The  benefactors  themselves  are  much  more 
likely  to  suffer  embarrassment  from  fear  of 
being  misunderstood  in  their  motives  tlian  the 
beneficiary  institution. 

Compare  the  unrestricted  gifts  of  rich  men 
in  our  own  land  to-day  with  the  hampering  and 
narrowini;  theological  restrictions,  that  not 
long  ago  accompanied  ecclesiastical  support 
of  education,  and  such  a  comparison  will  give 
a  good  measure  of  the  long  distance  that  we 
have  travelled  towards  liberality  ;  and  it  is  a 
very  long  distance.  Moreover,  the  old 
ecclesiastical  restrictions  lasted  firom  genera- 
tion to  generation  ;  and  any  embarrassment 
because  of  a  clash  of  economic  doctrine  now 
can  last  no  longer  than  the  life  of  one  man. 

THE  SOCIAL  raiGlMKEA 

ABOUT  two  years  ago  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  em- 
ployed a  "  social  engineer,"  whose  business  it 
became  to  study  the  betterment  of  working 
conditions  in  factories  and  Stores,  and  to  offer 
his  scrvict'  and  suggestions  to  employers.  As 
a  result  changes,  small  or  great,  have  been 
made  in  more  than  too  establishments  in 
Cleveland.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
promises  to  make  the  career  of  the  social  en- 
gineer a  permanent  one  in  many  ^aces. 

For  instance,  a  large  mercantUe  establish- 
ment in  Boston,  most  ol  whose  employees 
are  women  and  girls,  has  en;^^ai;cd  a  woman  as 
social  engineer.  Slie  was  selected  by  the 
employees  themselves.  The  policy  is  to 
leave  the  disciphne  and  the  social  manage- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  employees  and 
of  the  engineer.  By  popular  vote  they 
make  their  own  rules  and  decide  many  im- 
portant questions.  For  example,  the  working 
hours  formerly  were  from  8:30  to  5:30.  A 
competing  establishment  was  kept  ojxin  until 
6.  The  employees  themselves  raised  the 
question  whether  It  were  not  better  to  remain 


a  half-hour  later.  They  decictod  to  come  half 

an  hour  later  in  the  morning,  when  business 
was  "  slack,"  and  to  stay  till  6.  The  question 
was  settled  without  the  feeling  of  ill-will  that 
a  direct  order  from  the  owner  of  the  estab- 
lishment would  have  caused. 

Althoiigh  difficulties  arise  that  the  em- 
ployer must  settle,  the  social  engineer  and  a 
system  of  organized  self-government  relieve 
him  of  the  need  of  exercising  a  kind  of 
authority  that  makes  the  atmosphere  of  the 
establishment  critical.  Moreover,  he  has  his 
time  to  himself  for  the  direction  of  the 
busines.*5. 

The  work  of  the  social  engineer  in  the 
establishment  has  broadened  with  experience. 
A  library  has  been  estabUshed,  and  any  em- 
ployee may  draw  books  on  the  payment  of 
three  cents  a  week.  Membership  in  the 
Relief  Club,  which  pays  $$  a  week  for  four 
weeks  in  case  oi  illness,  costs  five  cents 
a  week.  The  girls  now  meet  regularly 
by  arrangement  with  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  gymnasiums  in  the  city  for  instruc- 
tion in  calisthenics;  and  there  are  fewer 
ab.sences  from  ill-health.  Cash  prizes  are 
given  for  suggestions  to  increase  sales  or 
to  decrease  expenses.  Lately  a  bank  has 
been  established,  paying  four  per  cent,  on  all 
deposits.  All  these  plans  arc  under  the 
direct  persoiml  charge  of  the  social  engineer. 
The  employer  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
As  he  said  recently,  "  I  don't  even  hire  my 
own  employees.  I  can  give  my  time  to  the 
conduct  of  the  business." 

Rut  the  success  of  this  experiment  is  due 
primarily  to  the  employer's  continued  personal 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  employees. 
A  social  engineer  can  never  take  the  place  of 
this  |)ersonal  touch.  His  bu?:iness,  in  fact,  is 
to  find  ways  to  make  it  effective.  A  genera- 
tion ago  many  employers  worked  with  their 
men.  They  knew  them  and  associated  with 
them  in  their  work  on  equal  footing.  1  CKlay 
conditions  have  changed,  and  such  association 
is  often  im[X)ssible.  Rut  the  need  of  it  re- 
mains. The  employer  and  the  worker  must 
be  kept  in  dose  and  friendly  relation.  So  to 
keep  them  is  the  function  of  the  social  en- 
gineer. Whether  ap[)lied  to  individual  indus- 
tries, or,  as  in  Cleveland,  to  the  industries  of 
a  hurge  city,  the  possible  good  influence  of  such 
an  officer  u|X)n  our  working  life  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  The  %ery  rect^nition  of 
such  a  function  is  a  long  ^tcp  forward. 
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WHAT  GOVERNOR  ODELL  OF  NEW  YORK  HAS  DONE 
IN  HALF  A  YEAR  TO  REDUCE  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION   OF  A  GREAT  STATE  TO   A    BUSINESS  BASIS 


THE  aclministralion  of  a  state  g(»vtrn- 
mcnt  is  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
large  sense  of  the  tenn»  a  business 
matter.  The  executive  stands  in  the  relation 
of  a  superintendent  or  general  manaj:^er,  and 
the  qualities  which  secure  economy  and 
efficiency  in  a  large  private  enterprise  are 
essential  in  the  direction  of  great  public 
interests. 

In  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  New  York  has  a 
business  governor.  While  he  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  public  affairs  .since  early  man- 
htxKi  and  has  become  prominent  in  party 
management,  he  has  never  been  a  **  profes- 
sional politician  " — that  is,  a  man  who  makes 
his  living  out  of  politics,  and  who  has  no  other 
means  of  support.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Odell  is,  first  of  all,  a  business  man,  and  a 
successful  one.  "  Business,"  he  frankly  says, 
"  is  my  forte  ;  politics  has  been  my  diver^on, 
rather  than  my  occupation." 

When  Mr,  Odell  was  elected  governor  last 
November,  he  began  overhauling  the  affairs 
of  the  state  in  much  the  same  way  that  a 
man  would  go  to  work  who  had  beeti  chosen 
manager  of  some  company  doing  a  large  and 
complicated  business.  He  found  that  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  methods  prcvaiK-d  ;  that 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  employed  a  far 
larger  force  than  was  necessary ;  that  state 
cumnusrions  had  been  multiplied,  until  in 
more  than  one  case  the  work  of  two  or  three 
overlapped ;  that  these  commissions  incurred 
large  bills  for  special  counsel,  although  the 
S'ate  maintains  a  legal  department  to  furnish 
advice  in  such  cases;  that  the  c  >llccti'm  of 
the  collateral  inheritance  tax  cost  ten  percent, 
of  the  amount  turned  into  the  treasury,  when 
half  as  much  should  be  ample ;  that  the  fee 
system  of  paymg  county  officials  had  been  re- 
tained until  in  Kings  County  the  income  in 
.some  rases  has  reached  $100,000  a  year  ;  that 
the  co.st  of  state  printing  had  increased  withm 
twenty  years  from  only  $108,435  to  $$83,191 
— and  so  on. 

Having  learned  all  this,  Governor  Odell 


told  the  results  of  his  investigations  to  the 
Legislature,  and  pointed  out  how  the  reforms 
which  were  demanded  could  best  be  achieved. 
He  showed  that  the  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration,  the  Bureau  of  I^abor  Statistics 
and  the  Stale  Factory  Inspector's  Department 
— three  separate  institutions— could  be  con- 
-solidated  into  one,  saving  nearly  half  of  the 
former  cost ;  tiiat  the  Forest  Preserve  Board 
and  the  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
duplicated  each  other's  work  to  a  great  e.xtent, 
and  ought  to  be  brought  together  at  another 
large  saving.  He  urged  the  abolition  of  the 
fee  system  in  the  cases  where  it  fostered  great 
abuses.  He  condemned  the  "  supplementary 
list  "  device,  by  which  the  law-makers  swelled 
their  expenditures  for  employees  far  beyond 
all  reason,  and  he  recommended  the  substitii 
tion  of  a  system  by  which  the  number  and 
cost  should  be  fixed.  He  served  notice  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  ^g^dators  to  "  curtail 
in  every  way  the  wasteful  extravagance  "  of 
ihc  public  printing.  In  short,  he  not  only 
e.xposed  abuses,  but  he  showed  exactly  how  to 
bring  about  reform  in  every  ca.se. 

Governor  Odeii's  message  startled  the  state. 
He  had  been  generally  Icnown  only  as  the 
clever  lieutenant  of  Senator  Piatt  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Republk:an  organization  ;  he 
was  now  shown  to  be  a  man  of  dear  grasp  and 
great  force,  who  had  set  for  himself  the  defi- 
nite task  of  giving  New  York  a  more  econom- 
ical and  efficient  government  than  it  had 
known  in  recent  times.  Th«  question  which 
everybody  of  course  asked  was  whether  he 
could  live  up  to  his  own  platform.  It  was 
certain  that  there  would  be  op|>o.sition,  and  it 
was  expcctetl  that  it  might  pnn  e  formidable. 
Could  the  Governor  persuade  his  party  associ- 
ates in  the  legislature  that  the  i>tjlicy  which 
he  advocated  would  be    g(xxl  politics?" 

The  t-juestion  of  the  K.vecutive's  jv^wer  was 
soon  settled.  Bill  after  bill  was  mtroduced  to 
carry  out  the  specific  reforms  which  he  had 
advocated,  and  before  long  the  Legislature 
began  to  pass  these  bills.    When  it  hesitated 
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until  there  seemed  risk  of  nothing  being  done, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  printing  abuses,  he  sent 
in  a  special  message  on  the  subject.  The 
result  was  that  all  of  the  <;rcat  measures  of 
retrenchment  which  he  had  urged  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sessicm  were  enacted  into  laws  by 
its  end,  except  the  abolition  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  the  chanp^es  recommend!*".!  in 
llic  work  of  the  Lunacy  Commission ;  aiid  in 
each  of  these  cases  the  Governor  became  con- 
vinced that  his  first  impressions  were  wong 
and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  The  money- 
saving  in  the  expenses  of  state  admlnistratioa 
thus  effected  reaches  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

The  new  governor  had  ideas  as  to  better 

ways  of  raising  taxes,  as  well  as  of  expending 
them.  He  re<-ommcnded  laws  tn>i!i!_'  fr'!*-t 
companies  on  tln.11  capital,  surpms  and  undi- 
vided profits,  savings  banks  on  the  par  value 
of  their  surjilvis  investments,  and  insurance 
companies  on  the  gross  amount  of  premiums 
received  on  business  done  in  the  state.  Such 
laws  were  passed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
will  increase  the  revenues  of  the  state  by 
nearly  two  and  a  half  mnUoii  dollars  a  year. 

New  York  is  the  greatest  business  state  of 
the  Union,  but  its  laws  regarding  the  incor- 
poration of  companies  have  been  so  onerous 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  great  Corpora- 
tions established  in  recent  years  were  chartered 
in  other  states.  Severe  and  unjust  penalties 
for  unintentional  negligence  about  making 
annual  reports  of  corporations  and  for  other 
innocent  failures  in  matters  of  detail  also  put 
companies  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  state. 
The  impolicy  and  unreasonableness  of  all  this 
naturally  impressed  a  business  governor,  and 
Mr.  Odell  recommcncietl  changes  in  the  law 
which  the  Legislature  made,  and  which  appear 
to  safeguard  the  public  interests  without 
making  the  unjust  discrimination  against  New 
York  companies  which  has  heretofore  existed. 

Mr.  Odell  applied  business  princijiles  to  the 
political  problems  of  legislation  which  confront- 
ed him.  The  organization  of  his  party,  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Piatt,  was  commit  u  d 
to  the  pilicy  of  attemptin*:^  state  rcgulatiini  of 
the  jKilice  force  in  New  York  City.  No  propo- 
sition could  be  more  abhorrent  to  a  business 
man  than  the  plan  nf  taking:  a  f^cat  municipal 
department  from  the  control  of  the  people  and 
ttnming  it  over  to  the  state  government  at 
Albany.  Governor  Odell  arrayed  himself 
against  this  scheme  in  bis  message,  on  the 


ground  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  sound 
principle  of  home  rule.  When  the  party 
machine,  a  few  weeks  later,  endeavored  to 
make  him  change  his  position,  he  issued  a 
public  proclamation  of  independence  which 
left  him  absolute  master  of  the  situation. 

The  Governor  maintained  the  same  atti- 
tude when,  toward  the  the  end  of  the  session, 
fresh  attempts  were  made  to  interfere  with 
local  government  in  New  York  City  for  par- 
tisan ends,  by  amending  the  Charter  Revision 
bill  during  its  passage  through  the  Legisla- 
ture. Scleral  outrageous  provisions  were  thus 
inserted,  like  the  >  iic  'vhich  proposed  to  give 
^160,000  a  year  from  the  city  treasury  for 
corporation  advertising  in  the  outlying  bor- 
oughs wh  a  I  1  h  f  the  amount  was  not 
needed  Mr.  Odell  secured  the  passage  of 
supplcmciilary  bills  removing  these  provisions, 
so  that  the  good  features  of  the  revinon — 
which  are  many  and  important — are  secured 
without  the  disfigurements  which  were  threat- 
ened. 

It  was  natural  that  such  a  governor 
should  scrutinize  carefully  all  bills  which  were 
submitted  to  him,  and,  so  doing,  diould  find 
many  that  he  could  not  approve.  No  execu- 
tive since  Samuel  J.  Tilden  has  compared 
with  Mr.  Odell  in  the  number  of  his  vetoes. 
He  made  it  a  rule  to  block  special  or  personal 
legislation  of  any  sort,  like  measures  to  re- 
lieve individuals  or  corporations  when  they 
were  abundantly  protected  by  general  hws, 
while  he  employed  the  veto  prerogative  to 
save  New  York  City  from  a  great  outrage, 
when  he  refused  to  sign  the  bill  which  gave  a 
corporation  the  right  for  all  time  to  run  an 
elcN-ated  rond  along  the  North  River  front 
without  any  fair  provision  lor  compensation. 

Such  a  record  as  this  has  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  upm  the  governor  of  New 
York.  The  people  arc  more  and  more  dis- 
posed to  study  questions  of  administering  the 
government,  local,  state  and  national,  with  a 
view  to  securing  greater  honesty,  economy 
and  efficiency.  The  man  who  shows  that  he 
has  not  only  ideas  on  this  subject,  but  alsv; 
the  force  required  to  carry  them  out  com- 
mands notice  everywhere.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  Mr.  Odell,  who  six  months  ago 
was  known  onlv  in  his  own  state  and  there 
simply  as  a  shrewd  political  manager,  is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  fcnemost  public  men 
in  the  whole  country,  because  he  has  been 
such  an  excellent  business  govern(H'. 
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TJiE  FUUNDINf;  OK  A  rR01'EKT\'  l()K  IMl'KOVING  THE  SUR- 
ROUNDINGS AM)  WORKING  CONDI  I  IONS  OF  EMPLOYEES  — 
AN  EXPEKiMEl^T  IN  CAPITALIZED  SOCIAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT—THE     FLAN     AND     PURPOSE     OF     THE  FOUNDER 

BY 

DR.  W.  H.  TOLMAN 


THE  village  community  built  up  by  Mr. 
Richard  Cadbury  and  Mr.  George 
Cadbury,  at  Bournville,  near  Birming- 
ham, England,  consists  of  400  acres,  and  con- 
tains many  cottages  for  the  employees,  now 
numbering  nearly  2,000.  The  lowest  rental 
of  these  cottages  is  $1.50  a  week,  for  which 
the  tenant  gets  three  bedrooms,  a  kitchen,  a 
parlor,  and  a  thfad  room  downstair*,  and  a 
bath.  The  houses  are  in  the  best  sanitary 
condition,  and  a  large  garden  goes  with  each 
house.  The  village  is  faid  otit  very  attractively 
urith  its  winding  streets,  its  trees  and  its  open 
spaces.  There  is  a  large  recreation  ground, 
swimming  jxwls,  a  dming-room  for  the  girls,  a 
boys*  club,  light  and  well-ventilated  work- 
rooms.  A  bhxk  of  beautiful  cntta;,a's  form 
ing  a  quadrangle,  beautifully  kept  up  with  turf 
and  flowers  has  been  set  aside  for  homes  of 
the  old  or  sL-mi-dependent.  They  are  called 
"Houses  of  Rest."  Each  home  consists  of 
three  rooms  and  may  be  occupied  by  any  old 
lady  who  can  pay,  either  herself  or  through 
relatives,  five  ixMice  a  week.  There  i.s  also  a 
convalescent  h*^)me.  E\  ci  y  summer  thousands 
of  children  from  the  tenements  of  Birmingham 
are  tunu-d  loose  on  the  farms  and  meadows, 
for  a  day  slreshair  and  pure  lood.  i  hc  slum 
■workers  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  London  also 
who  are  worn  out  with  their  labors  are  enter- 
tained during  the  summer  in  one  of  the  bouses 
set  aside  for  their  use. 

For  centuries  the  ancestors  of  the  Cadburj-s 
have  been  identified  with  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Cadbury 's  gruntllather  was  for 
nearly  30  years  the  Chairman  of  the  Town 
Council  of  niriTiTni:;^haiTi,  a  position  c<>rresi>ond- 
ing  to  thai  ot  mayor.  The  father  also  held 
offices  of  public  trust.  Mr.  George  Cadbury 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Birniin^'ham  C'  unity 
Council,  especially  intercstijig  himself  in  the 


Heahh  Committee.  A  trifle  more  than  40 
years  ago  he  became  a  member  cf  the  firm, 
then  employing  a  staff  of  twelve.  The  busi- 
ness— of  the  prei>aration  of  chocobte — was 
not  yielding  a  profit.  Mr.  Cadbury  himself 
worked  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  nine 
and  ten  at  night.  He  believed  in  the  personal 
touch  of  the  employer,  holding  that  he  should 
personally  see  to  it  that  justice  is  done  hb 
employees.  I  asked  if  there  had  been  any 
strikes  at  the  factory. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  Cadbury,  we  all  Ihre 
amon^-^  our  people,  we  go  in  and  out  with 
them,  and  we  are  all  friends.  They  do  not 
look  upon  us  as  masters,  nor  do  we  consider 
them  our  dependents." 

In  the  dining  room  of  the  factory  there  is 
a  marble  bust  of  the  founder,  with  this 
inscription: 

RiriI.\RD  CADBURY 
WHO  OIBJ>  AT  JUKPSALKM.  MaKCH  2»,  1899. 
Tmu  sust  was  aUBtCKtftlO  FOK 

by  the  employee.s  ok 
Capbury  Brotukks  at  Home  amo  Abioau 

IN  LOVINO  UMUtkSAMCt  Of  A  KIND  AND 

CoNSinERATB  BMPLOVSK. 

Such  a  tribute  is  more  eloquent  than  any 
obituary  notice  or  funeral  oration. 

In  this  factory  are  nearly  2,000  girls  and 
woniL-n,  who  may  buy  at  cost  a  warm  midday 
meal  well  cooked.  A  man  is  employed  to  buy 
tiie  best  fruit  in  the  market  at  wholesale  to 
get  the  best  prices.  The  fruit  is  tlicn  sold  to 
the  employees  at  cost.  A  simjile  form  of 
entertainment  is  an  ojx-n  air  swimming  pool 
for  men,  large  enough  for  a  good  swim. 

So  far  all  this  is  interesting  as  an  tinusnally 
excellent  example  of  good  social  life  for  a 
working  community.  But  the  significance  of 
it  is  that  it  has  led  to  and  is  a  [xirt  of  a  imique 
plan  for  social  betterment — a  great  Social 
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Trust,  which  is  a  new  institution,  and  a  new 
kind  <tf  benefaction,  planned  and  manaj^cd  in 
a  most  business-like  way,  for  Mr.  C.'adbury 
tounded  last  year  what  he  called  the  *'  Bourn- 
ville  Village  Trust."  In  explaining  to  me  the 
organization,  he  .said,  "  At  present  it  is  in  my 
hands  and  the  hands  of  my  family,  but  after 
my  deiith,  the  trustees  may  elect  a  jxirt  of 
their  own  successors,  and  three  tru.stees  shall 
be  ap|)ointed,  one  by  the  Society  of  Krieiul.s, 
one  by  the  City  Council  of  Birmingham,  and 
one  by  the  Di.strict  Council  of  Kings,  Norton 
and  Northfield.  Women  are  not  disqualified, 
but  no  more  than  three  may  be  members  at 
any  one  time." 

Mr.  Cadbury  has  given  to  the  Tru.st  330 
acres,  on  which  370  C(»ttages  are  already  built. 
143  c)f  these  have  been  sold  at  cost  on  leases 
of  999  yeans,  and  the  remaining  227  are 
rente<l  by  the  week,  the  rentals  being  |x;iid 
into  the  Tru.st.  The  total  rent  roll  is  526,230 
a  year,  and  a  fair  valuation  of  the  gift  is  $900,- 
000. 

"  Tor  .some  time  I  had  the  intention  of 
making  this  Trust,  and  I  con.sulted  with  those 
whose  judgment  I  valued  most,  in  order  that 


the  sc<»pc  of  the  movement  might  be  as  far- 
reaching  as  fiossible.  John  Burns  was  one  of 
my  valued  advisers." 

"  Will  the  powers  of  your  gift  be  confined 
to  Birmingham   "  I  asked. 

"No,"  he  said,  "the  revenue  of  the  Trust 
may  be  applied  toward  the  erection  or  remodel- 
ling of  buildings  and  the  .ncquisition  of  land  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  can  arrange 
with  any  kind  of  a  transi^irtation  comjxiny  for 
cheap  transit.  I  strongly  desire  that  the 
dwellings  shall  occupy  oneH|uarter  of  the  site, 
the  rest  to  be  used  for  gartlens  and  ojx-n 
sjxices,  and  I  want  the  rent  to  be  S4»  low  as  ti> 
attract  the  laborers  from  the  slums,  but  not  in 
any  way  to  place  the  tenants  as  recipients  of 
charity." 

Any  |>art  of  the  Trust  may  be  used  for  a 
factory,  but  the  suggestion  is  made  that  imt 
more  than  one-fifleenth  of  the  total  area  shall 
be  so  btiilt  u|X)n.  Lmlging  htmses  may  Ik* 
built,  and  wliatever  concerns  the  improvement 
of  the  families,  like  lighting,  transit  and  water, 
may  be  supplied.  Subscriptions  may  be  made 
to  hospitals,  providing  the  amount  does  not 
exceed  one  per  cent,  of  the  annual  net  rental. 
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OPKN  AIR  SWIMMING  POOL 
Nor  ihe  bctory.  The  wcxnrn  of  the  bciory  have  a  covered  pool 


Money  may  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of 
the  Trust  and  land  may  be  jfiven  for  houses 
of  worship,  hospitals,  sch<H)Is,  technical  sch«»ols, 
institutes,  museums,  gymnasia,  baths,  laun- 
dries, clubs  and  recreation.  Lecture  courses 
may  be  supp<»rted  for  any  educational  pur|)ose 
that  tends  in  the  opini(»n  of  the  trustees  to 
"  the  health,  mental,  moral  and  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  tenants  and  their  families."  Vut- 
vision  is  made  for  any  kind  of  coojicration 
with  public  ami  private  bodies. 

"If  there  is  any  one 
point  I  have  thought 
about  in  every  jjossible 
way,  it  is  this,"  said  Mr. 
Cadbury,  when  I  in- 
quired if  he  would  have 
the  Trust  oj^rated  in 
accordance  with  his  own 
belief  and  also,  what 
might  be  the  )y)litical 
wi»rkings  of  the  .scheme. 
"  I  have  maile  the  Tru.st 
wholly  unsectarian  and 
non-iK»litical.  There  .shall 
alwaxs  be  a  rigid  e.vdu- 
sion  of  all  influences  cal- 
culated or  tending  to 
imjwrt  a  character  sec- 
tarian, as  regards  relig- 
ion or  belief,  or  e.xclusive, 
as  regards  politics,  and 
it  will  be  a  violation  of 


my  mtention  if  particijM- 
tion  in  its  benefits  shall 
be  based  on  the  grounds 
of  religious  belief  or 
political  bias  " 

I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  liberal  views  enter- 
tained towards  the  li(|uor 
traffic,  knowing  Mr.  Cad- 
bury's  own  convictions 
on  this  subject  and  his 
Constant  efforts  toward 
the  reclamation  of  men 
who  are  the  victims  of 
its  abuse. 

"At  fir.st  I  determined 
to  suppress  it  altogether, 
but  the  imjxwsibilily  of 
that  was  proved  to  me, 
antl  I  then  decided  on  cer- 
tain restrictions.  None 
of  the  buildings  shall  be 
used  for  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  co6|X'rative 
distribution  of  any  intoxicating  liquors,  e.xcept 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  tru.stees.  If  we 
tiecitle  to  grant  any  privileges,  we  may  im|K)se 
any  conditions  we  see  fit,  with  this  di.stinct 
proviso,  that  any  net  profits  shall  be  siK-nt  on 
the  enlargement  of  the  recreative  features  of 
the  village  and  other  counter  attractions  to  the 
usual  conduct  of  the  liquor  trade.  I  hojx;  that 
the  trustees  will  ever  be  mindful  of  my  wish 
that  the  liquor  traffic  shall  be  absolutely  sup- 
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pressed,  unless  such  suppressi<»n  lead  to 
greater  evils." 

The  orijjin  of  this  famous  Trust  may  be 
said  to  have  ilated  back  nearly  40  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Cadbury  ami  his  brother  began  their 
labors  among  the  wage-earners  in  Hirniingham. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  breakfast  with  his  son, 
who  is  now  one  of  the  teachers,  and  40  of  his 
colleagues,  at  7. 30  one  Sunday  morning,  in 
preparation  fur  the  Sunday-schcnil  at  8  30, 
when  hundreds  of  men  and  boys  assemble  for 
spiritual  help  and  mental  education.  These 
are  the  men  who  owe  so  much  t<»  the  Cad- 
burys. 

"  In  trying  to  help  these  men,  who  were 
hard  at  work  all  day,  I  very  quickly  discovered, 
that  when  night  came,  the  only  thing  offered 
them  was  the  salo^m,  as  you  call  it,  our  public 
house  or  'pub.'  In  some  way  I  must  get 
these  men  back  to  the  land,  and  that  is  why 
I  locate  si.x  of  my  cottages  on  an  acre,  plant- 
ing fruit  trees  at  the  bottom  of  each  garden 
We  all  know  the  increa.sed  yield  of  land  culti- 
vated on  the  intensive  plan.  I  am  sure  that 
the  employ^  when  at  work  on  the  land  is 
away  from  the  public  house." 

"  Can  others  than  your  own  people  live  in 
your  village  ?  "  I  asked. 


THS  WOMEN'S  KNTRANC£  TO  THK  FACTOftV 


SI'KNIUNC;  THK  N(KIN  HOUR 
A  liuulUol  Uwn  mlici  a  uiull  park  used  by  ilic  wumcn  and  itiil  employes.  Then  b  a  •ummcf-houic  here  when  luiKlwoa  nay  be  eaten 
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THE  RECREATION  CROUND 
Tlicw  ground*  wcir  nude  »  \m\i  In  llir  vULikf  it-Teial  jreirx  »g,a,  so  thai  the  Acid  can  never  be  uwd  (nruthcr  p«r{ioM*  than  iccrcaiian 


"  Why  certainly,  there  are  many  men  work- 
ing in  Birmingham  who  cycle  home  to  the 
jHire  fresh  air  of  their  home  in  the  country, 
eat  the  fresh  vej;etahles  cultivated  by  their 
wives  and  children,  sometimes  doing  a  bit  of 
the  garden  work  themselves.  Uniler  such 
conditions  the  saloon  loses  much  of  its  attrac- 
tive jjower. 

*'  I.et  us  suppose  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Trust  has  enough  of  a  credit  balance  to 
acquire  say  an  estate  of  300  acres.  As  I  told 
you,  I  would  set  aside  one-fifteenth  for  factory 
pur|)o.ses,  kxrating  s;iy  20  in  the  centre  of  the 
tract,  one-tenth  of  the  rest  of  the  land  should 
be  set  aside  for  o|x?n  sjiaces  and  the  rest  to 
cottages,  six  to  the  acre.  Then,  as  now.  the 
workman  would  be  near  his  work,  but  what  a 
difference — the  city  slum  has  made  way  for 
the  Elysian  field  of  the  country,  the  saloon  has 
given  place  to  the  attractions  of  the  home. 
The  strength  of  England  lies  in  her  laborers, 
but  if  they  work  all  day  and  s|)en(l  their  nights 
in  the  public  houses,  the  result  will  be  pretty 
poor." 


The  establishment  of  this  Trust  is  of  \ntal 
imj)ortance,  not  only  to  the  wage-earners  in 
ami  about  the  Cailbury  works,  but  to  the 
entire  country,  for  land  may  Ik  bought  and 
buildings  erected  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
As  an  exix'riment  in  housing  alone,  it  will  be 
watched  with  keen  interest,  for  if  Mr.  Cadburv 
alone  can  do  all  this,  it  will  be  possible  f«)r 
public  IxKlies  like  t{)wn  and  city  councils  to  do 
likewise,  and  the  .solution  of  the  problem  of 
improved  hovising  will  have  made  a  dc"cided 
advance. 

From  a  careful  .study  of  various  movements 
for  industrial  betterment,  this  one  .seems  lo 
me  to  be  the  most  comprehensive ;  it  is  stable 
because  built  u|>on  the  Ci)nfidence  anti  the 
loyalty  t)f  the  staff,  who  have  .seen  the  Catl- 
burys  go  in  and  out  among  them  for  more 
than  40  years,  during  which  time  they  have 
weighed  every  act,  anil  they  believe  thoroughly 
in  everything  that  is  done.  The  movement  has 
gr<jwn  slowly,  .so  that  it  now  stands  not  as  an 
e.xix-riment  station,  but  an  "application  sta- 
tion." 
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THE  MANYCOI.ORF.n  VARIETIES  CAUGHT  AT  KEV  WEST, 
FI.OKIDA— "A  NET  Fill,  OF  SILVER  AND  GOLD  AND 
I*RE(  lOLS  STONES  FLASHIN(;  IN  THE  SUNLIGHT "— HOW 
PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  LIFE  ARE  TAKEN  OF  THESE  COLORED 
SPECIES— A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  CAMERA 

BV 

A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE 

rHOmCRArHK  Al  I  V    I LLt'JtTH ATKtl   UV   THK  At'THOH 


THK  fishermen  of  the  North  Atlantic 
coast  battle  with  the  fof^s  aiul  ^ales 
of  the  ocean.  During  the  winter 
snow  storms  raj^e  and  the  riggin{(  of  the 
vc.s.sel.s  freezes  into  bars  of  ice.  Add  to  these 
IK.*rils  the  hujie  ocean  stejimships  which  crash 
through  the  fog  or  the  darkness,  reg-ardless  of 
the  tiny  fishing  craft,  and  surely  the  prosiwct 
offers  .scanty  inducement  to  the  man  who  must 
earn  his  bread  on  the  sea. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  are  the  conditi<»ns 
utider  which  the  fishermen  of  Key  West  work. 
There,  beneath  an  almost  unvarying  blue  sky, 
and  ill  waters  whose  glorious  colors  are  a 
constant  deUghl  to  the  eye,  the  lite  of  the 


fisherman  knows  no  greater  hardship  than^ 
an  occasional  "norther"  during  the  winter. 
Amidst  such  .surroundings  the.se  toilers  of  the 
sea  make  a  far  more  comfortable  living  than 
the  .sturtly  Gloucester  men  who  run  such 
frightful  risks. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  hear  that  Florida 
stands  tenth  as  a  fish  pnulucing  state.  With 
the  increased  .shipping  facilities,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  soon  stand  still 
higher.  It  has  a  coa.st  line  (including  islands) 
of  3,500  miles.  The  annual  catch  is  about 
36,000,000  [xjunds  with  a  total  value  to 
the  fishermen  of  about  $760,000.  Not  only 
salt  water  but  fresh  water  fish  are  caught  in 
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South  Atlantic  States  buast  of  only  5  5  species ; 
the  New  Englantl  States  of  only  48 ;  and  the 
Pacific  States  of  only  40.  So  that  l-'loritla 
has  a  greater  variety  of  fish  than  any  other 
jxirt  of  the  country,  and  it  is  at  Key  West 
that  the  greatest  number  of  s|x'cies  is  found. 

The  whole  system  of  handling  fish  at  Key 
West  is  jxxuliar  to  the  place.    To  begin,  the 


PORTfClKSt  MA.V.<»K-\VAK 
Also  ullcd  Turlle(<Mid— under  lull  Mil,  aiid  «»ilh  tmUrl»  lii«cn»l. 
These  lenuclcii  can  be  hauled  up  M  will 

immense  numbers  and  .sent  north.  From 
Lake  Okeechobee,  the  Kissimmee  river  and 
the  numerous  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  river, 
catfi.sh  are  shipped  in  in 
credible  quantities.  Sev 
eral  steamers  arc  occupied 
in  carrying  them,  packed  in 
ice,  to  Kissimmee,  where, 
after  being  repacked,  they 
are  sent  north.  The  fish- 
ermen receive  no  less  than 
9  cts.  ]KT  |x)und  for  the.se 
fish  skinned  and  cleaned. 
Large  mouthed  black  bass, 
or  "trout,"  as  they  arc 
called  in  I-'lorida,  are  also 
ex|x»rted  to  some  extent. 

Roughly  s])eaking,  there 
are  about  60  .species  of 
fresh  water  fish.  The  salt 
water  .sixxics  reach  the 
extraordinary  number  of 
over  500.  Al)out  j  50  are 
found  in  Key  West  and  of 
these  nearlv  lOO  are  reck- 
oned  in  the  list  of  foiKl- 
fishes.  To  realize  fully 
what  this  means  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  tin- 


ROCK  HIND 

This  i>  one  of  the  mosi  lundsnmr  fishes  «(  Key  West.    I(  ii  rnmmoa 
And  ranks  high  »t  a  loiicl-h»h.    It  is  one  nl  llw  Omupcr  Umil>' 
and  reaches  a  tnacimuin  wvighl  ol  about  sixteen  pounds 

fish  are  diNnded  into  two  large  classes  :  those 
that  can  be  brought  in  alive  and  tho.se  that 
cannot.  Of  the  latter  the  most  important  are 
the  bonito,  the  king  fish  and  the  Sixmish 
mackerel.  The  fishermen  say  that  these  fish 
have  soft  heads  and  that  as  soon  as  they  are 
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(hieol  die  movi  ahundani  ot  ihe  inuller  h^hes,  nvcr  fn,ntK>  pounds  bring  Mught  *boul  Key 
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caught  they  strike  their  head  agitinst  the  side 
of  the  buat  and  arc  instantly  killed.  How 
much  truth  there  is  in  the  statement  I  cannot 
say.  Hut  the  king  fish  certainly  die  very 
stK>n  after  being  capturetl,  and  the  men  tell, 
as  a  remarkable  fact,  of  a  .single  mackerel  that 
lived  more  than  an  hour  after  being  caught. 
Nearly  all  the  other  fishes  are  brought  to  the 
market  alive.  Each  bcxit  is  fitted  with  a 
well  into  which  the  water  is  admitted  through 
numerous  large  holes.  Into  these  wells  the 
fi.shcs  are  put  immediately  after  being  caught, 
and  so  thickly  are  they  crowded  together 
when  the  catch  is  a  giHKl  one,  that  many  die 
of  suffocation.  And  even  when  not  crowded, 
if  the  weather  is  rough  a  large  number  are 
killed  by  the  motion  of  the  IxKit. 

About  dawn  the  boats  begin  to  leave  the 

f 


KKI>  tiKOUPKK 
One  rii  (he  moM  cummnn  jtul  imimrUnl  u(  the  fiHid  finhei  til  thitpbce. 
usual  sue  111  tlwise  hruujchl  lo  nurkrl  is  almut  len  pounds,  though 
some  j>rc  cauxlil  wcii(liinf(  is  murti  as  iwcnijr  hvc  pounds 


dock  for  the  day's  fishing.  Some  of  the  lazier 
men  never  get  off  until  after  .seven,  but  they 
do  not  make  money.  Most  of  them  go  to 
what  is  known  as  the  north  channel  and  fish 
on  the  bars  and  sh<Kils.  Hand  lines  are  used. 
The  bait  for  bottom  fish  is  crawfish,  conch  or 
small  fish  known  as  •*  s;»rdines  "  or  "  pilchards," 
The  crawfish  which  l«K»k  much  like  lobsters 
without  claws,  weigh  on  an  average  about  one 
|ioun<l ;  they  are  easily  caught  on  a  day  when 
the  water  is  clear,  and  are  very  abundant. 

One  man  often  brings  in  as  many  as  200 
as  the  result  of  a  day's  work.  At  the  market 
they  fetch  5  cents  each,  either  for  bait  or  for 
fiKxl. 

If  the  day  is  fair  the  boats  begin  t()  return 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  then 
till  tiark.    On  arriving  at  the  wharf  the  fishes 


LITTLE  HKAU  H)KGV 
Shrms  lull  (tiirkinffs 

are  u.sually  transferred  to  cars :  large  boxes 
perforated  and  fastened,  by  means  of  ropes,  to 
the  wharf.  Small  stoop  nets  are  used  to 
effect  the  transfer  ind  the 
wrijigling,  glittering  mass  of 
wonderfully  col-jred  fishes 
is  ladled  out — a  most  re- 
markable .sij^ht.  It  looks 
like  a  net  full  of  silver,  gold 
and  precious  stones  as  it 
flashes  in  the  sunlight.  No 
words  are  too  extravagant 
to  describe  it.  No  descrip- 
tion can  convey  any  ade 
quate  idea  of  the  brilliancy 
and  diversity  of  the  hues 
That  such  e-xquisite  exam 
pies  of  nature's  handiwork 
should  be  killed  and  used 
for  fcKxl  seems  scarce!) 
right,  yet  few  people  ever 
think  of  a  fish  except  as 
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l.rm.K   HtAII  IH>K(:V 
ihc  lijtht  oilor  willi  liar»  sliKhtly  notkealUe.  The 
culm  comrs  and  fitK^  apparmilv  al  lltr  will  <■)  ilic  lisli 
jnd  i^  •inr  III  ilw  ictral  ililTiiuliirit  rnoiuntered 
In'  iIm  live  hsh  pliulugra|>her 
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An  ctquiMiety-culured  flsh,  bebi([  oi  a  ridi  reddiib-Kny,  thickly  covered  «ith  red  ind  brown  apoia.  Of  wine  iniporunce  ^t  »  iood- 
fish,  ihounh  il  Is  uuully  quite  uiull.  acMom  rcichliiK  a  length  of  over  ten  inchei 


something  to  be  killed  and  then  eaten  or  mH, 
accordin}^  as  its  flesh  is  dehcale  of  flavor  and 
texture. 

Once  in  the  "  live  "  car  the  fishes  are  either 
sold  outright  to  dealers  who  in  turn  retail 


S<J1'IRKKI.  KISH 
The  name  U  derirni  from  the  renurluhic  »i«  of  the  eye.  Tlie 
KCticnl  cr>liir  c.l  tlic  liody  Is  tirixhl  i>«v  rrd  This  in  mil  i 
ffKtd  food-ft^.  and  is  one  nt  ih<iie  tfLii  luvc  lo  he  handled 
with  care  as  it  it  well  armed  with  iharp-poinied  Aiu  lliai  are 
aid  to  intltct  danRermis  wounds 


them,  or  they  are  disjxjsed  of  at  retail 
by  the  fishermen  themselves.    The  house- 


VKl.t.OW-KIN  GROUPER 


Tliit  is  one  of  the  (airly  ininnv  n  (o<id-fi»lies  tesideni  at  Key  West. 
Il  readies  a  weichl  "f  iweniy  poimrin.  Il  <liie»  nui  appear  lo 
fuve  ihc  power  of  Insing  iis  spots,  hiii  its  color  changes  to 
suihanesieni  that  at  times  llic  fi«h  shows  |ialc  liufT  or  nearly 
white  with  iiMideralely  d-irk  Apr>ts,  al  ulher  limes  the  gnHind 
color  Is  almost  green  no  ll>e  tiocly.  while  tlie  head  is  quite  green. 
T1>c  dark  s|>»ls  on  ^llic  head  have  scarlet  cenlrrs,  on  the  body 
lliey  are  plain  dark  greenish-brown,  nn  the  under  parts  scarki 
with  dark  etiges  Ttte  |>et.tunl  fin  is  partly  golden-yellow,  and 
gives  tile  name  t«i  the  lish 
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WHITE  OR  aJMMON  GRITN'T 
By  Ui  iIk  nvni  unporunl  c>f  ihc  smaller  fuud-fulkcs 


keeper  conies  or  sends  a  b<»y  and  he  )^ets  his 
ten  cents  worth  of  "j^riints"  or  iKTha|)s  a 
twenty-five  cent  Kroiijjcr,  selecting;  what  he 
wishes  from  amon}^  the  live  fishes.  His  pur- 
chase is  immediately  sc(K)|x.*d  out  and  killed — if 
a  small  fish  by  striking;  the  side  of  the  head  with 


BLACK  ANC.EL  FISH 
Thu  ilicras  a  younit  spcimien    llie  while  tands  are  «aiiling  ii> 
Ihr  nulucc  luih 


a  round  w<MKlen  club;  or  if  a  larjjc  one  by 
driving  a  ih tinted  inm  spike  directly  into  the 
brain.  The  methiKi  is  a  merciful  one  and  the 
fi.>>h  is  ilis[iatched  with  such  de.\terity  that 
death  is  instantaneous.  Then  it  is  cleaned 
and  scaled  or  skinned  as  the  ca.se  may  be,  and 
almo.st  before  you  realize  what  has  happened, 
it  is  neatly  strun}^  on  a  .strip  of  p;dm  leaf  and 
another  customer  is  ixiintin^  ovit  a  jxirticular 
fish  that  suits  his  fancy.  Occasionally,  to 
vary  the  monotony,  a  lar^e  jew-fi.sh  is  brought 
in.  The.se  weij,'h  several  hundretl  i>ounds. 
Then  it  is  that  the  '*  .sons  of  rest,"  as  the  dock 
loafers  are  named,  are  called  to  give  a  han<l 
to  haul  the  nvm.ster  on  to  the  dock,  where  he 
is  quickly  killed,  skinned  and  cut  into  stL*aks 
of  n<»  mean  dimensions. 

All  refuse  is  thrown  into  the  water  to  be 
eaten  by  any  ot  the  marine  .scavengers,  from 
crabs  to  sharks.  Sharks,  being  the  most 
useful  of  the  .scavengers,  are  seldom  molested 
by  the  fishermen,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  one  ten  or  twelve  leel  long  hiiul- 
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ing  about  in  the  shallow  waters  in  search  of 
refuse. 

When  it  hapi">ens  that  a  king  fish  boat 
arrives,  and  these  often  make  a  two  or  three 
days'  trip  in  search  of  a  school,  the  whole 
method  changes.  There  is  now  no  killing  of 
fishes  for  they  are  alreatly  dead — ;md  frequently 
cleaned  for  market  by  the  time  the  boat 
reaches  her  moorings.  They  are  brought  into 
the  market  by  a  steady  prixession  of  men  and 
b<jys  carrying  from  two  to  four  apiece.  Every 
available  hiH>k  and  table  in  the  market  is 
called  into  u.se,  for  the  catch  of  king  lish  i.s 
usually  very  large,  1 50  often  being  the  result 
of  (»ne  boat's  work. 

Bv  this  time  the  market  is  transformed 
from  a  low  and  dingy  shed  to  a  mass  of 
silver  and  blue  that  shines  and  changes  color 
at  every  step  you  take.  All  is  activity  for 
there  is  need  of  haste.  Fishes  s|x)il  quickly 
in  this  hot  climate.  All  that  can  be  are  sold 
fresh,  and  what  remains  is  lightly  .salted  and 
hung  up  t(»  dry,  or  el.se  is  jwckeil  in  ice  and 
ship|x;d  to  Cuba,  which  is  the  only  mart  for 
the  surplus  fishes  of  Key  West.  As  high  as 
420,000  jjounds  of  king  fish  have  been  taken 
at  Key  West  in  a  year,  the  total  value 
being  $7,000. 


JOLT  HEAD  PORGV  ' 
Thmuxh  the  addltinn  of  TrcrUtinn  the  fishes'  iMlnml  ccilorinjc  and  nurkinRS  ire  seen.  Thit  i$  noc  of  the  very  important  cheap  fithrt  o( 
Key  WeM.aitd  i*  the  UrgeM  of  llic  Purgy  family  lound  llicrc.    Tlw  maaimum  Keighl  nl  these  lislics  i<  ahnul  ten  tMtunds 


AMKKK  J.M  Iv 
\  li»h  which  reaches  a  weight  of  over  eighty  pounds. 


Besides  fishes,  the  different  varieties  of  tur- 
tles form  a  large  jxirt  of  the  marine  industry  of 
Key  West.  The  aggregate  weight  of  turtles 
taken  in  tme  year  was  337,000  jxiunds,  valued 
at  $16,870.  The  valueoftortoi.se  shell  (from 
the  Hawksbill  turtle)  taken  during  the  same 
year  was  $1,674.  About  4,921,704  turtle 
eggs  were  taken.  The  turtle  la)s  her  eggs 
in  the  sand  above  high  water  mark,  using 
her  flipiXTS  to  dig  the  hole  and  to  scatter  the 
s;uid  over  the  eggs  that  they  may  be  concealed. 
As  many  as  600  eggs  are  laid  during  the 
season   by   one   turtle    in    three  layings. 
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GKASS  POROY 
Shows  the  irurkinfn  subdued 

While  the  animal  is  engaged  in  dc|K)siting 
her  eggs  she  allows  nothing  to  disturb  her. 
"  Striking  her  with  a  stick  or  jumping  up  and 
down  on  her  back  apparently  pnxluced  no 
effect  on  her,"  said  one  observer. 

The  fishermen  say  that  the  turtles  arc  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  Portuguese  man-of-war 
(PItysalia  Arcthusa)  as  an  article  of  f(K)d. 
These  extraordinary  creatures  are  found  in 
great  abundance  near  Key  West.  As  they 
sail  over  the  sixirkling  waters  they  present  a 
beautitul  sight.    They  look  like  a  wonderful 


GRASS  PORGV 
Sltowing  the  nurkingi  at  their  best 

piece  of  Venetian  glass,  or  a  very  blue 
elongated  soap-bubble,  with  a  pink  or  purple 
edge.  Underneath  hang  an  immense  number 
of  tentacles.  These  may  be  lowered  or  drawn 
up  at  will.  They  stretch  to  a  length  of  many 
feet,  and  pnxluce  a  violent  irritation  or  iX)i.son- 
ing  whenever  they  come  in  contact  with  flesh. 
The  turtles  knowing  this,  close  their  eyes 
while  feasting  on  them,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
turtle  is  easily  caught  as  the  tentacles  cling 
tightly  as  they  wrap  themselves  round  the 
animal's  head. 


Tbl*  Ash  thui*gh  M> 


Bl.CE  FI.SH 
Alan(  the  eastern  sUlc*  is  rare  in  Key  Writ  waters 
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joi.T  HEAD  PORr.V 

Showi  the  fish  Uckinf;  all  nurki,  Ihc  color  being  of  a  silvcr-Kray  to  rniir«pnnil  with  the  UcJi  ol  back|;iound.    This  is  the  cxtrcaic  ot 

lightness  in  cokir 


Of  the  many  wonderful  fishes  from  tn>i)ical 
waters  that  may  be  seen  at  any  of  the 
aqiuiriums,  so  sparsely  clistribiited  throuj;hout 
the  country,  there  are  few  that  attract  more 
attention  than  the  moim-fish.  People  in 
crowds  stand  and  stare  in  amazement  at  its 
ghostly  beauty.  And  small  wonder;  for 
surely  it  would  be  tlifTicuIt  to  find  anything'  in 
nature  more  remarkable.  Yet  in  Kev  West 
one  so«»n  bect)mes  accustomed  to  them.  There 


CRAY  SNAPPKR 
This  b  the  moil  aiiundant  ol  thr  Snapfwrs  iuund  at  Key  West. 
TIm  umuI  aeiKhi  II  ahnui  live  p«un<l<.  iIk  masl- 
mum  l>rmK  eg(litccn  (KMnds 


it  is  no  uncommon  thinj;  to  see  a  seine  catch 
of  700  <)r  800.  As  they  lie  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  it  seems  as  thou^^h  the  craft  were 
surely  lined  with  silver  anil  mother-ijf-jK'arl  so 
brilliant  is  the  effect.  In  spite  of  their  seem- 
ing trans|xirency  and  lack  of  substance  they 
are  very  solid,  and  are  reckoned  amon;^  the 
best  of  the  f<H)d-fishes.  So  much  seine<'atch- 
ing  has  been  done  lately  that  these  fish  have 
found  by  e.\|K"rience  that  there  is  danj^er  in 
the  sh(«l  waters  outside  the  doc-ks,  and  so  to 
some  extent  they  have  taken  to  living  among 
the  j)iles  and  beneath  the  wharves.  There 
no  net  can  be  used,  but  with  haiul-lines  and 
"  .s;irdines  "  these  fish  may  be  easily  caught, 
once  you  know  the  trick.  Fur  their  size  they 
pull  hard,  yet  they  cannot  be  called  game  fish. 

In  the  way  <)f  g;ime  fishes  the  Sjianish 
mackerel  take  a  high  place.  They  bite  readily 
and  put  u|)  a  j;o<k1  fight.  Though  I  have 
never  tried  it,  I  should  imagine  that  with 
suitable  rods  and  tackle  gtnid  s|x>rt  could  be 
had.  Those  who  care  for  hand-line  fishing 
covild  have  their  most  e.\tra\agant  wi.shes 
gratified. 

(^f  the  smaller  fishes  the  grunts  and  yellow- 
tails  are  nutst  abundant.  Of  the  larger  fi.shes 
the  most  numerous  are  the  many  varieties  of 
gr(ui|)ers  (some  of  which  reach  a  weight  of 
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fifty  pounds),  mutton-fish  and  porg^es.  These 
are  all  "  bottom-fish,"  that  is,  they  live  among 
the  rocks  and  weeds,  whose  brillieuit  coloring 
accounts  for  the  corresiwiuling  bright  colors 
oi  the  fish,  for  o£  course  they  are  protectively 
colored  and  marked.  It  seems  stnnge  to 
think  that  the  wonderful  colors  of  the  angel- 
fish  can  be  a  means  of  protection ;  yet  it  is 
so.  Fishes  living  near  the  surface  are  mostly 
bluish,  greenish  or  siIver<olored.  There  is 
no  need  of  brighter  tints.  Those  that  fre- 
quent rocky  places  have  markings  (usually 
spots)  and  colors  to  correspond  with  the  rocks. 
Again  those  li\  ing  among  the  brightly-colored 
weeds  are  protectively  marked  with  every 
variety  and  combination  of  color. 

In  making  the  accompanying  {diotographs 
the  fishes  were  placed  in  an  aquarium,  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  Isochromatic 
{dates  were  used  in  every  instance,  thereby 
giving  fairly  true  color  values.  The  aquarium 
was  lined  with  white  cloth  in  order  to  reflect 
as  much  light  as  possible.  When  a  fish  such 
as  a  porgy  was  placed  in  it  all  the  colorr  and 
markings  instantly  vanished,  and  instead  of 
rich  greens  and  purples,  with  more  or  less 
distinct  bars,  we  had  a  plain,  pale,  .silver- 
colored  fish  as  shown  in  the  [jhotograjih  on 
page  940.  A  few  pieces  of  rqjck  were  placed 
near  the  fish  and  some  cokir  reappeared; 
then  weeds  of  N^arious  kinds  were  added  and 
the  color  came  back  to  the  fish,  not  steadily 
however,  but  rather  in  fits  and  starts.  The 
illustration  on  page  937  was  taken  when  the 
fish's  color  was  nearly  at  its  best.  All  this 
applies  not  only  to  the  porgy,  but  to  many  of 
the  brightly-cok>red  and  strongly-nniarked  scale- 
fishes  Needless  to  say,  it  caused  me  no  end 
of  difficulty  in  obtaining  satisfactory  photo- 
graphs. The  angd-fish  are  among  the  very 
few  that  changed  hut  little,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  for  they  are  the  most  brilliantly 
colored  of  any  of  the  Key  West  fishes.  The 
porgies  uf  all  kinds  are  very  changeable. 
Some  of  the  fishes,  while  they  retain  their 
markings  to  a  certain  ticgree,  lose  their  colors 
almost  entirely.  This  is  esjiecially  true  of 
the  yellow-fin,  grouper  and  the  hinds.  The 
spots  do  not  disappear,  but  the  ground 
color  changes  from  a  rich  and  fairly  dark 
green  to  a  pale,  vs-ashed-out,  dirty  yeUowthat 
lacks  all  beauty. 


It  can  be  seen  by  these  remarks  how  great 
may  be  the  variation  in  photographs  of  the 
same  individual  fish.   One  picture  may  show 

a  Y'h'-n  silver  fish  lacking  all  marks ;  an- 
other may  show  indications  of  bars  or  stripes 
and  yet  not  give  the  small  markings  of  the 
head;  and  still  a  third  may  show  the  fish 
strongly  barred,  witli  fine,  yet  distinct  lines 
about  the  head  and  gills.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  bc  met  with  in  fi.sh 
photography,  for  unless  we  know  what  the 
full  coloring  ought  to  be,  we  should  be  more 
than  likely  to  make  the  exposure  at  a  time 
when  perhaps  some  of  the  tnost  characteristic 
markings  were  entirely  wanting. 

In  handling  the  fishes  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  care  to  avoid  being  cut  the  fins, 
which  in  some  species  are  to  some  extent 
poisonous.  The  Key  West  fisherman  has  an 
unbounded  horror  of  being  bitten  by  almost 
any  kind  of  fish,  as  he  fears  blood  poisoning 
will  set  in,  although  according  to  those  who 
have  stuped  the  question,  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  foundation  for  this  fear. 

It  js  curiovis  how  the  names  of  the  fishes  have 
gradually  changed  from  what  they  originally 
were.  One  of  the  fishermen  sedng  me  write 
down  the  name,  saucer-eye  porgy,  ventured  to 
correct  me,  saying  that  it  should  have  been 
**  sacer-rye."  Turbut  should  have  been  **  tur* 
bret,"  and  instead  of  margate  fish  I  ought  t  o 
have  written  "  roargaret."  In  a  few  years  we 
may  expect  to  find  many  of  the  names  so 
changed  that  the  original  name  will  have  been 
completely  lost  sight  of.  As  it  is  the  number 
of  misnomers  is  very  great.  We  hear  of 
"  siirdmes,"  "  pilchartls/*  "whiting"  at  Key 
West,  though  in  reality  none  of  these  fishes 
are  found  there. 

Anyone  entering  this  comparatively  new 
field  of  camera  work  should  be  most  careful  in 
regard  to  the  names  of  the  fish.  Otherwise, 
the  photograph,  no  matter  how  good  from  a 
pictorial  point  of  view,  loses  greatly  in  value 
from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Fishes  are,  at  best, 
difficult  of  identification,  so  that,  unless  you 
are  reasonably  sure  of  their  scientific  name,  it 
is  best  to  use  not  only  rine,  but  a//  the  names 
by  which  it  is  l<x:aliy  known.  To  avoid  confu- 
skm  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sttek  a  label  to  the 
glass  front  of  the  aquarium.  In  this  way 
the  name  is  photographed  with  the  fish. 


NiTTB. — All  figures  felainig  to  qnanUty  and  value  of  fish,  as  well  as  some  other  information,  are  from  the  1897 
»  Report  on  tiM  Fbh  and  Fisheile*  ot  thft  Coastal  Wmcis  of  Ftoitda,**  issued  by  lh«  U.S.  Comnlssioiii  of  FMi  and 
Flslieiics. 
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THE  DOMINION'S  EFFORT  TOWARDS  INDEPENDENCE  OF 

TRADE  WITH  TIfK  UMTED  STATKS  —  ENTICING  IMMIGRANTS 
TO  THE  NORTHWEST  PROVINCES  —  BUT  OUR  TRADE 
GROWS   AND  MERITS   MORE   CONSIDERATE  ATTENTION 

BY 


J.  D.  WHELPLEY 


THE  people  of  Canada  are  watching 
with  keen  interest  the  commercial 
rivaky  between  the  United  Sutes 
and  Kuropc.  Fourteen  treaties  of  trade  hav- 
ing been  smothered  in  the  United  States 
Senate  tast  winter  the  Ouiadians  now  believe 
that  even  had  the  High  Joint  American-Cana- 
dian Commission  formulated  an  agreement  it 
would  not  have  been  ratified. 

Canack  is  our  nearest  and  doscst  neighbor 
and  the  third  largest  customer  we  ha\'c  in  the 
world  for  the  products  ot  American  labor. 
While  the  talk  of  new  trade  is  chiefly  of 
Euro|x.\  and  we  are  straining  our  eyes  in  the 
effort  to  see  what  we  can  do  across  the  oceans, 
we  have  expelled  little  or  no  effort  to  bmd 
closer  to  us  the  countries  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  whose  trade  should  be  ours. 

That  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Canada  and  Mexico  has  made  great  gains  is 
no  reason  for  neplcrtin^^  the  opportunity  to 
make  them  still  greater  and  to  bind  the^ 
countries  closer  to  us  than  by  the  mere  ties  of 
necessity.  The  g^ain  which  has  been  made  is 
despite  oiu:  national  indifference  and  not 
because  of  our  willingness  to  please. 

The  return  to  Canada  of  the  members  of 
the  High  Joint  Commission  last  year  %\'as 
followed  by  a  marked  change  of  attitude 
towards  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  tiie 
Liberals,  now  in  power.  These  commissioners, 
among  whom  was  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  himself 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment,  have  rei>orted  not  only  that  their  mission 
was  unavailing  but  that  their  efforts  to  draft 
a  convention  of  reciprocity  met  with  scant 
courtesy  and  even  coldness.  This  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  the  Liberals.  As  a  jxirty 
they  have  stootl  fur  belter  relations  with  the 
United  States.  The  small  contingent  of 
annexationists  arc  within  lluir  ranks.  The 
one  and  a  half  million  Canadians  of  French 


extraction  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation ot  the  country  arc  largely  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  these  French  people  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  removing  as  far  as  ixissiblc  any 
artificial  barriers  to  trade  or  movement  now 
encountered  at  the  southern  boundary.  The 
Conservatives,  the  party  of  high  protection 
and  retaliatory  Ic^gislation,  are  chuckling  over 
the  discomittore  <tf  the  Liberals.  There  could 
be  only  one  result  of  this  defeat  of  Liberal  in- 
tention so  long  as  human  nature  and  expedi- 
ency govern  politicians.  The  Liberals,  for 
effect  at  least,  have  now  largely  turned  against 
the  policy  of  making  any  further  advances  to 
the  United  States. 

A  new  national  policy  or  rather  the  revival 
of  an  old  conception  has  arisen.  To  make 
Canada  a  great  populous,  prosperous  and  self- 
sufficient  nation  is  now  the  political  programme. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  providing  an  all- 
Canadian  deep-sea  route  of  transi'Kirtatif>n, 
encouraging  immigration  to  the  utmost  and 
subsidizuig  liberally  anything  which  promises 
development  of  home  industry.  The  attitude 
of  this  lusty  nation  oi  expanding  powers 
towards  the  world  at  huge  and  especially 
towards  the  United  States  is  to  be  one  of 
independence  and  indifference.  Trade  with 
other  British  colonies  is  to  be  encouraged. 
European  countries  are  to  be  accorded  com- 
mercial priviki^es  by  treaty  in  return  for  con- 
cessions on  their  part.  By  improving  her 
transportation  facilities  Cansula  is  not  only  to 
handle  her  own  commerce  but  to  secure  a 
large  part  of  the  export  trade  of  the  north- 
western United  States.  By  encouraging  im- 
migration the  Dominion  with  its  present  pop- 
ulation of  six  millions  is  to  have  fifteen  millions 
by  1910  and  twenty-five  millions  by  1915.  By 
means  of  subsidies  and  other  forms  of  encouT" 
af^ement  .she  is  to  produce  and  manufacture 
supplies  of  every  description  needed  by  her 
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penple.  In  her  strength  and  inck'i>endence 
she  is  then  to  be  wooed  and  treated  with  for 
commercial  favors  instead  of  remaining  in  an 
attitude  of  supplication. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  this  prospect 
Canadian  statesmen  have  waxed  eloquent. 
The  debates  in  Parliament  have  been  replete 
with  flcciarations  of  commercial  incle'X'rKicnre 
"  from  our  neighbor  to  the  south  '  and  sug- 
gestions of  retaliatory  tariff  legislation  have 
flown  thick  and  fast.  In  short  the  resentment 
resulting  from  the  indifference  of  the  Umted 
States  has  shofwn  itsdf  to  be  deep  and  out- 
spoken. The  all-absorbing  Canadian  topic  of 
riter,  canal  and  lake  transportation  occupied 
the  greater  port  of  the  legislative  time  at  the 
last  sesnon  of  Farliainent.  It  was  during  the 
debate  upon  this  question  ami  t!ic  inevitable 
wrangle  over  the  river  and  harbor  appropria- 
tion that  hostile  expressions  were  made.  The 
strongest  irapressinn  made  uix)n  an  American 
who  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
the  FstrKamentary  proceedings  is  the  enormous 
relative  importance  of  the  United  States  to 
Canada  in  the  minds  of  the  lep;tslators  of  the 
latter  country  as  compared  with  the  position 
occupied  by  Canada  in  the  Congressional  pro- 
ceedings at  Washington.  "  Our  great  neipch- 
bor  to  the  south,"  "our  rivals  across  the 
river,"  **our  energetic  competitors  across  the 
lakes,"  are  expressions  which  now  drop  con- 
stantly from  the  lips  of  Canadian  sp>eakers. 

The  Canadian  dream  of  a  self  sufficient 
nation  will  pass.  It  is  not  rei^arded  as  sub- 
stantial even  by  those  who  for  political  effect 
paint  the  horizon  of  the  future  in  such  glowing 
colors.  It  b  a  politica]  **  bluff,"  designed  to 
divert  the  public  mind  from  the  soreness  of 
defeat,  to  console  the  small  brother  for  the 
snubs  of  his  dder.  '  In  itself,  however,  it  con* 
stitutes  no  good  reason  for  the  United  States 
to  continue  its  attitude  of  indifference. 

It  is  recognized  by  transportation  experts 
that  the  St.  1  -awrcnce  route  can  never  compete 
successfully  with  the  Anierican  rail  route  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  no  matter  what  improve- 
ments may  be  made  in  the  river  channel. 
Winter  closes  the  Canadian  rivers  long  before 
the  lakes  are  closed.  From  Buffalo  to  New 
York  the  great  bulk  of  staple  freights  can  be 
handled  at  a  profit  for  nmch  less  than  the 
present  rates,  if  necessary.  The  Canadian 
fanner  can  now  secure  from  his  American 
customer  insurance  against  tiie  fluctuations  of 
ttie  market  during  the  twelve  days  of  transport. 


something  the  all-Canadian  route  has  never 
been  able  to  offer.  The  Canadian  route  has 
its  magnificent  possibilities,  but  to  become  tiie 

outlet  for  all  Canadian  traffic  or  to  draw  from 
the  American  side  to  the  exclusion  of  Ameri* 
can  carriers  are  not  among  them. 

In  the  effort  to  encourage  Anglo-Canadian 
trade  Canada  in  1897  gave  to  English  impor- 
tations a  preference  amounting  to  a  reduction 
of  33 ^  per  cent,  m  the  unport  duties.  Great 
thiuf^s  were  anticipated  of  this  move  by  Liberal 
statesmen  and  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  strong 
political  card.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  lea.&- 
ing  exponent  of  Liberal  ideas  now  acknowledges 
that  this  preference,  as  great  as  it  is,  hr^s  r.ni 
changed  the  conuncrcial  currents  U)  .uiy 
notable  extent.  In  1897  English  exi^rts  to 
Canada  were  \-aliied  at  thirty  million  dollars. 
In  1900  they  were  forty-five  millions.  Cana- 
dian exports  to  England  in  1 897  were  seventy- 
seven  million  dollars  and  in  1900  they  were 
one  hundred  and  eight  millions.  The  prefer- 
ence  given  to  England  was  coincident  at  least 
with  an  annual  gain  at  the  end  of  three  years 
of  fifty  per  cent,  of  English  tnule  in  Canada 
and  about  forty  per  cent,  of  Canadian  trade  in 
England.  These  figures  alone  might  be  re* 
garded  as  proof  of  the  benefits  to  both 
countries  of  a  preferential  duty,  but  when  the 
figures  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  same  jx^riod  are  taken 
into  consideration  they  become  less  significant 
of  favoritism  and  merely  indicative  of  Canada's 
rapid  commercial  growth.  In  1 897  the  United 
States  without  tariff  concessions  bought  from 
Canada  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
and  sixty-nine  millioii  dollars'  worth  in  1900,  a 
gain  for  Canada  of  forty  percent,  or  the  same 
gain  as  made  in  her  trade  with  England.  In 
1897  the  United  States  sold  Canada  sixty-one 
million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  million  dollars'  worth  in  1900  or  a 
gam  of  sixty-five  per  cent,  against  England's 
gain  of  fifty  per  cent. 

The  United  States  is  the  best  market  in 
which  Canadians  can  sell  or  buy  and  any 
other  country,  despite  all  legislation  to  the 
contrary,  will  always  remain  the  second  best. 
That  trade  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance 
despite  the  attempt  to  erect  artificial  barriers 
is  shown  in  the  fast  tiiat  in  1875  England 
sold  Canada  fifty  per  cent,  of  what  was  bought 
by  the  latter  country.  In  1897  this  had 
dropped  to  twenty-six  per  cent,  and  ia  1900 
to  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  187$  the  United 
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States  sold  Canada  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
latter  s  purcliases  ;  in  1S97  fiity  fivc  per  cent., 
and  in  igooover  sixty  per  cent .  As  only  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  Canada's  produce  comes 
into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  and  less 
than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  Uidted  States  pro> 
duce  enters  Canada  in  like  manner,  it  is  evident 
that  the  natural  currents  are  too  strong  to  be 
aeriously  deflected  by  trade  misunderstandings 
or  special  privileges.  It  is  also  a  promise, 
however,  of  what  might  be  brnught  to  pass  by 
a  thoroughly  good  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  shrewd  and  nimble- 
minded  statesman  who  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
Liberal  party,  is  theoretically  a  free-trader. 
He  explains  his  endorsement  of  a  protective 
policy  on  the  ground  that  since  the  people  of 
Canada  demand  it  they  should  have  it.  lie 
has  no  hope  that  he  wUl  live  long  enough  to 
see  Canada  upon  a  free-trade  basis  though  he 
believes  the  Canadians  are  dazzled  by  the 
growth  and  prosperity  which  have  come  to  the 
United  States  under  a  system  of  protection, 
and  that  when  the  glamour  has  passed  they 
will  see  things  in  the  same  %ht  as  he  now 
sees  them.  Me  makes  the  prediction  that  if 
Canada  would  tixlay  adopt  free-trade  her 
immediate  growth  would  be  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  and  that  she  would  incidentally 
become  a  most  uncomfortable  neighbor  for 
the  protected  country  on  her  south. 

Canada  is  now  the  only  country  in  the  world 
ofFerini;  free  land  to  home  seekers  of  limited 
means.  Fifty  thousand  immigrants  are  each 
year  entering  her  ports  and  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  these  people  go  at  once  to  the  north- 
west territories.  Unsuccessful  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  trade  advantages  in  the  United 
States  for  Canadians  the  Liberals  have  redoubl- 
ed their  efforts  to  secure  Canadian  immigrants 
from  us.  Twelve  thousand  home  seekers 
crossed  the  line  to  the  north  last  year  and 
twenty  thousand  will  go  in  1 90 1.  Canadian 
agents  arc  at  work  in  many  states,  thousands 
ol  dollars  arc  spent  in  advertising,  every 
facility  is  offered  those  who  desire  a  change  of 
base,  and  the  work  has  already  resulted  in  a 
nt^ble  exodus.  It  is  estimated  that  in  years 
gone  by  over  a  million  Canadians  have  come 
to  the  United  States.  The  tide  has  now 
turned,  for  during  the  past  four  or  five  years 
the  annual  exodus  from  Canada  to  this  country 
has  not  added  five  hundred  people  to  our 
population.   The  northwestern  states  have 


furnished  the  greatest  number  of  Canadian 
immigrants  but  durmg  the  past  year  twenty- 
nine  American  states  sent  people  to  the  wheat 
lands  of  the  Dominion. 

Canada  is  now  more  nearly  an  independent 
nation  politically  than  she  has  ever  been. 
There  has  been  some  sentiment  in  favor  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States  but  this  has 
declined,  especially  since  the  failure  of  the 
Uni!  i  l  States  to  pay  respectful  attention  to 
Canada's  requests  for  trade  concessions. 
Canada  is  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  British  flag 
though  it  is  a  lo^ty  which  seems  to  be  more 
a  sentiment  than  an  actuality.  The  presence 
of  a  British  governor-general  causes  the  people 
some  hritation  at  times  and  makes  them  rest- 
less, and  the  country  would  stand  no  draft  for 
tribute  to  England  except  such  as  she  would 
make  voluntarily.  Her  |)coplc  are  resentful 
that  England  has  seen  fit  to  do  nothing  to 
help  the  colonies  in  trade  or  development. 
English  migration  to  Canada  is  not  looked 
upon  as  very  desirable.  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Welsh  are  welcome,  but  the  undersized,  ill-fed 
and  morally  irresponsible  emigrants  who  leave 
England's  cities  are  not  wanted  by  Canadian 
immigration  agents.  The  farmer  is  the  man 
that  Canada  wants  and  she  finds  Americans 
the  most  prohiablc  recipients  of  her  land 
bounty. 

While  in  its  pilitical  platform  the  Liberal 
party  condemns  the  giving  of  subsidies  Canada 
is  now  In  the  height  of  a  raid  upon  her 

national  treasury  for  subsidizing  enterprises 
of  every  description.  Sir  Wilfrid,  while 
announcing  his  disbeUcf  in  the  principle  of 
subsidy,  sees  in  it  a  chance  to  strike  a  blow 
for  Canada's  industrial  freedom  from  the 
United  States.  1  he  dance  is  a  merry  one. 
Railroads,  canals,  mines,  smdters,  mills  and  a 
hundred  and  one  other  enterprises  now  clamor 
for  favors  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
Americans 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  are 
the  only  two  countries  in  the  world  which  buy 
more  goods  of  the  United  States  tiian  Canada. 
Sir  Wilfrid  expresses  his  belief  that  when  all 
concerned  have  bee  n  l)ri)n|;lu  to  a  realization 
of  the  foolishness  of  discord  among  natural 
allies  and  Canada  shall  have  reached  the  fuller 
i^rowth  which  is  coming  in  the  near  future, 
that  the  United  States  will  find  her  largest 
customer  at  her  very  door.  It  becomes  the 
United  States  to  realize  that  trade^xpansion 
like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
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THE  MANY  KINDS  OF  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  TEACTIING  OF  AHRI 
CULTURE  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BV  THE  AC;  RIC  U  LT  I' RA  L  rrH.LEClE 
OF  roKNELL  UNIVERSTTV— SriENTIETC  COURSES  OF  GREAT 
THOROUGHNESS.  EXTENSION  WORK.  NATURE  LEAFLETS.  OR- 
GANIZATIONS OF  CHILDREN.  READING  COURSES  AND  LESSONS 
FOR  FARMERS'  WIVES— THE  NEW   IDEALS  OF  FARM  UFE 

BY 

PROFESSOR  L.  H.  BAILEY 


MORE  than  half  the  people  of  the 
United  States  live  on  farms.  It  is 
probable  tliat  the  i)ro])or  balance  of 
production  and  consumption  will  make  it 
necessary  that  at  least  half  our  population 
always  shall  be  farmers.  It  is  evident  lliat 
the  education  of  these  farmers  is  one  of  the 
greiit  problems  now  before  the  wurld. 

Every  state  and  territory  has  one  institution 
tU'votcd  more  or  less  direetlv  to  the  education 
ol  farmers.  Some  states  have  more  than  one. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  ftiUy  half  the 
energies  of  the  ai;ricuUuraI  colleges  are  de- 
voted to  the  mechanic  arts — a  subject  which 
they  are  under  obligation  to  foster  by  the 
terms  of  the  national  grant  under  which  they 
exist.  WTiilst  the  amount  of  money  and 
energy  that  arc  devoted  directly  to  agricultural 
education  seems  to  be  very  great,  it  is  never* 
theless  small  when  compared  with  that  ex- 
pended in  other  professional  and  technical  edu- 
cation and  considered  in  relation  to  the  vast 
population  that  it  is  intended  to  reach.  Con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  mere  vastness  of 
the  field,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  results  of 
agricultural  education  sometimes  seem  to  be 
small.  In  New  York  State  there  are  about 
one  miUion  people  on  farms.  New  York  State 
has  one  agricultural  coUege,  in  vrfaich,  with  the 
e.xccption  of  dairy  hu.sbandr}-,  there  is  not  one 
well  equipixd  class-room  or  laboratory  in  the 
practical  agricultural  branches.  What  can  H 
do  for  one  million  people  ? 

Professional  work,  mechanic  and  transp<»r- 
tational  arts,  tend  to  draw  people  into  com- 
munities 1 1  ereby  are  these  people  easily 
reached.  Farmini;  tends  rather  to  scatter  its 
people,  and  farmers  come  together  only  inci- 
dentally, and  are  relatively  difficult  to  reach. 


Moreover,  the  farmer  must  necessarily  be  a 
man  of  relativdy  small  income.   The  majority 

of  farmers  cannot  j:;:ivc  their  sons  and 
daughters  a  four  years'  college  course.  The 
work  <tf  the  agricultural  college  of  the  future 
is  not  to  be  judged  alone,  nor  perhaps  e\'en 
chiefly,  by  the  numbers  of  students  that  it 
collects  within  its  halls.  In  the  largest  sense, 
it  must  be  a  missionary  enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural  college 
must  give  the  greater  part  of  its  energies  to 
academic  and  research  work  at  the  college 
itself.  It  is  this  intensive  work  that  discovers 
new  truth,  records  and  codifies  new  move- 
ments, crystaUizes  ideals.  Those  who  wish 
coiu  rc  tc  and  first-hand  knovdedge  must  go  to 
the  collej^e,  and  the  number  of  this  class  will 
increase  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fanners  will  never  go  to  coll^,  and 
these  persons  must  be  reached.  The  proper 
sphere  of  the  greater  number  of  agricultural 
college  is  to  give  intennediate  instruction. 
There  is  demand  for  but  few  agricultund 
universities. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  any  one 
agricultural  college  for  special  treatment,  for 
each  is  filling  its  particular  sphere  in  its  own 
way  and  may  be  considered  to  be  best  for  its 
own  conditions.  But  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  kind  f*f  work  that  an  a<^ricul- 
tural  collie  does,  a  sketch  is  here  given  of 
the  Cornell  University  College  of  Agriculture, 
by  special  request  of  the  editor  of  The 
World's  Work.  This  college  may  not  be 
without  interest  because  it  is  one  of  those  that 
has  won  its  way  in  competition  \vith  Strongly- 
officered  aiul  wcll-equi])i)ed  departments  of 
university  work,  and  because  it  gives  special 
attention  to  post-graduate  work  leading, 
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eventually,  to  the  degree  of   Doctor  of 

Philosophy. 

This  College  of  Agriculture  is  one  of  ten 
coordinate  colleges  and  depntments  of  Cornell 
University.  It  is  on  an  equality  with  all  of 
these  colleges  so  far  as  entrance  requirements 
and  character  of  work  are  concerned,  and  its 
degrees  arc  of  equal  standing.  Although  the 
college  is  a  complete  organism,  it  has  no  home 
or  central  building.  Its  work  is  scattered 
here  and  there  in  class-rooms  and  laboratories. 
A  handsome  dairy  building,  of  gray  stone  and 
well  equipped,  forms  one  corner  of  a  building 
that  is  hoped  for.  In  land,  the  college  has  a 
general  farm  of  125  acres,  in  a  profitable 
rotation-crop  system  of  fanning,  and  ten  acres 
of  orchards  and  gardens,  supplemented  by  a 
small  amount  of  glass.  In  books,  it  is  rich. 
It  has  also  been  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
guidance  of  a  wise  and  persistent  leader, 
Professor  I.  F.  Roberts,  who  for  thirty  years 
has  shaped  and  welded  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion into,  the  complex  systems  of  university 
curricula.  The  college  has  been  fortunate  in 
the  freedom  and  breadth  of  its  teaching,  in 
its  democratic  atmosphere,  and  in  its  location 
in  the  country.  It  never  adopted  the  compul- 
sory labor  system,  and  thereby  it  has  been 
free  from  the  restrictions  of  the  training-school 
ideal.  Its  piuposc  is  to  give  the  student  a 
liberal  education  by  the  use  of  rural  subjects. 
It  is  not  a  professional  school.  Yet  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  as  great  a  proportion 
of  its  students  and  graduates  return  to  the 
farrti  as  from  the  separate  and  special  agricul- 
tural colleges.  Recent  investigations  have 
diown  that  of  all  the  former  students  and 
graduates,  eighty-seven  per  cent,  are  now  en- 
gnejed  in  some*  kind  (if  a;j;ricultural  work  ;  of 
the  graduates  alone,  eighty-five  per  cent,  are 
thus  engaged ;  and  of  the  winter-course 
students,  nincty-fue  per  cent.  ha\c  returned 
to  agricultural  vocation.'i.  Us  faculty  believes, 
however,  that  farming  can  be  aided  quite  as 
much  by  awakening  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  farm  as  by  training  men  to  be  actual 
farmers ;  lor,  after  all,  the  farmer  of  the 
future  is  not  to  be  a  man  by  himself  but  a 
man  among  men. 

The  regular  course,  leading  to  an  academic 
degree,  comprises  four  years.  The  first  two 
years  are  pvon  to  fundamental  sciences  and 
correlated  subjects.  The  last  two  years  are 
mostly  elective  work  in  agriculture,  horticul' 
ture,  dairy  husbandry,  ^pricultwal  chemistiy, 


entomology,  botany.  In  addition  to  this 
regular  course,  there  is  offered  a  two-year 
special  course,  open  to  well-prepared  students 
who  desire  to  select  the  special  agricultural 
subjects  alone. 

Post-graduate  work  is  a  strong  feature  of 
the  coU^.  From  every  part  of  North 
America  the  post-graduate  students  come  with 
the  object  of  gaining  new  experience  in  an 
eastern  institutkm  b^ore  taking  up  work  in 
experiment  stationa  and  colleges^  or  in  special 
businesses. 

Where  do  the  students  come  from  i  Mostly 
from  the  farm.  They  come  for  a  purpose. 
They  are  well  developed,  well  bred  youn<j  men 
who  have  had  much  practical  contact  with 
things.  They  are  quick  to  discern  what  in- 
struction is  relevant.  Most  of  them  are  stu- 
dents with  imagination  and  of  large  hof>es. 
They  look  at  things  broadly.  They  are  frugal 
of  both  money  and  time.  Host  of  those  who 
take  the  s|)ecial  course  expect  to  return  to 
the  farm.  Time  was  when  the  two-year  man 
could  hope  for  a  position  in  an  agricultural 
college  or  an  c.vperiment  .station,  but  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  now  too  severe. 
There  are  not  positions  enough  for  them  all, 
and  in  the  long  run  the  fittest  win  and  persist. 
Even  the  giaduate  of  a  four  years'  course  now 
stands  little  ciiance  of  securing  ihc  good  posi- 
tions in  the  institutions  ;  he  must  have  had  at 
least  one  post-graduate  degree,  and  this  is,  in 
part,  the  secret  of  the  demand  for  post-gradu- 
ate courses  in  agriculture. 

Those  who  have  not  followed  the  phenom- 
enal recent  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
practice  rdated  to  agriculture  do  not  under- 
stand the  position  and  point  of  view  of  the 
successful  present-day  farmer.  I  recall  an 
incident.  A  colleague,  teaching  in  a  literary 
chair,  desired  that  a  young  kinsman  take  an 
agricultural  course,  becau.se  the  young  man 
bad  made  little  headway  in  life  although 
holdmg  a  degree  from  the  academu;  depart- 

ment  of  one  of  our  best  universities.  I  asked 
how  the  yoimg  man  could  find  any  better 
opportunity  of  succeeding  in  agriculture. 
*'  He  is  bright,  well  educated,  well  read  and 
an  easy  speaker,"  my  coUeagtie  replied  I 
explained  that  these  are  good  qualifications, 
but  not  sufficient  to  make  the  young  man  a 
good  teacher  of  agriculture  ;  the  youth  should 
have  experience  and  judgment.  "He  could 
mterest  the  farmers,"  replied  my  friend,  **and 
if  he  really  did  not  know  the  subject  he  could 
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make  them  believe  that  he  did."  This  mig^ht 

have  been  the  old  thought  in  rcp^rd  to  teach- 
ing the  farmer,  but  it  is  not  the  new  thought. 
No  man  is  readier  to  prick  a  bubble  of  msJce> 
believe  than  the  farmer.  It  has  been  my 
privilqje  to  speak  to  many  classes  of  people, 
but  I  have  found  no  people  who  ask  so  many 
direct,  purposeful  and  penetrating  questions 
as  the  farmers  do. 

Do  the  students  who  return  to  the  farm 
make  successful  farmers?  Yes,  if  they  have 
the  native  ability.  It  docs  not  follow  that 
because  a  man  grades  well  in  his  class  that  he 
makes  a  good  buaness  man ;  but  other  things 
being  equal,  the  better  the  class  grade  the 
better  the  farmer.  For  myself,  I  care  less 
whether  the  student  can  improve  iiis  yields 
than  that  he  improve  his  mind.  Even  though 
the  eullege  man  raise  no  more  wheat  than  his 
neighbor,  he  will  have  more  satisfaction  m 
raising  it.  He  will  know  why  he  turns  the 
clod  ;  he  will  challen^'-e  the  worm  that  burrows 
in  the  furrow;  his  eye  will  follow  the  held 
mouse  that  scuds  und^  the  grass ;  he  will  see 
the  wild  fowl  win;;ing  its  way  aciMss  the 
heaven.  All  the.se  things  will  adti  to  the 
meaning  of  life,  and  they  are  his.  Ikit  tiic 
college  man  has  the  benefit  of  tlefinite  and 
relevant  knowledge,  and  he  should  be  able  to 
apply  It  for  the  betterment  of  his  farm.  In 
{act,  he  doe^  ^pply  it.  His  pride  is  quickened. 
He  knows  that  he  is  a  marked  man.  His 
place  shows  it.  With  joy  and  enthusiasm  he 
goes  back  to  the  farm,  determined  to  improve 
e\ety  foot  of  its  soil  and  every  item  of  its 
detail.  He  woi  ks  towards  ideals.  If  educa- 
tion ducH  not  hel{>  the  tarnier,  then  il  cannut 
be  expected  to  help  any  other  man. 

But  whilst  the  lari^er  number  of  students 
come  from  the  farm,  there  are  some  who  come 
directly  from  the  city.  For  one  reason  or 
anolluT  they  have  been  attracted  to  cnuntry 
life.  Some  of  them  have  spent  a  vacation  in 
the  country.  Others  are  merely  tired  of  city 
life.  These  men  are  likely  to  be  good  students, 
but  they  are  usually  undi«^rtminatinf^.  All 
instruction  is  equally  imjxjrtant.  They  have  no 
yard-stick  of  experience  with  which  to  measure 
it.  These  men  arc  advised  to  spend  snme  time 
on  a  good  farm  before  graduation.  The  uni- 
versity farm  will  afford  them  some  practke,  but 
no  institutional  farm  cm  give  the  economic 
and  industrial  problems  and  the  round  of 
events  that  a  farmer's  farm  does.  Some  of 
these  city  studaits  make  first<lass  successful 


farmers.   Often  they  appreciate  the  country 

more  than  the  country  boy  d(X!s. 

Otlier  students  come  lor  landscape  garden- 
mg  and  kindred  specialties,  and  m  late  years 
there  are  a  number  of  women  pursuinf^  agri- 
cultural courses.  Students  m  arts  and  sciences, 
and  in  other  subjects,  often  elect  some  of  the 
agricultural  courses  as  a  matter  of  general 
culture  and  training.  The  total  number  of 
students  definitely  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  in  1900  was  as 
follows:  Post-graduates,  20;  four  years* 
Students,  42,  8  whom  graduated ;  specials, 
34;  winter  course,  82  ;  summer  course,  89 ; 
total,  267.  Not  included  in  these  figures  are 
the  students  from  other  courses  who  chose 
incidental  work  in  the  college. 

The  work  of  the  E.xtension  Bureau  of  the 
college  is  novel.  It  originated  on  demand  of 
the  farming  community  itself  and  it  has  now 
grown  to  large  proportions.  Bq^itming  with 
1894  the  work  has  grown  tintil  nearly  or  quite 
seventy-five  thousand  people  in  New  York 
State  are  being  reached  directly  by  means  of 
the  extension  teaching,  and  thousands  more 
arc  being  reached  through  teachers  and  other 
agencies.  The  extension  work  ilscU  tails 
into  tt^ee  general  divisions: 

First,  itinerant  experiments  made  on  farm.s, 
in  the  testing  of  fertilizers,  spraying  of 
orchards,  growing  of  particular  ctapa  and  the 
investigation  of  special  insects  and  diseases. 

Second,  the  nature-study  work,  which 
attempts  to  readi  the  coming  generation  for 
the  purpose  of  interesting  the  youth  in  the 
country  and  in  rural  affairs. 

Ihird,  the  farnicis'  rcatling-coursc  enter- 
prise, which  makes  an  effort  to  reach  the  man 
who  is  actually  on  the  farm  and  who  is  in 
need  of  specific  advice. 

Of  these  various  extension  agencies,  the 
nature-study  movement  has  thus  far  been  the 
most  important,  and  it  may  be  expected  to 
have  permanent  results.  Its  aim  is  to  set 
people  right  towards  nature.  Persons  need 
point  of  view  and  enthusiasm  more  than  they 
need  knowledge.  A  little  knowledge  that 
becomes  a  part  of  one's  life  is  worth  more 
than  volumes  of  infurmation  that  is  merely 
remembered.  In  the  early  days  of  this  ex- 
tension work  an  exploration  was  made  ci  the 
rural  district  .schf)ol,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining how  intimately  the  sch(x)l  life  was 
associated  with  the  common  life.  The  result 
of  this  exploration  was  an  effort  to  introduce 
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the  child  to  its  cn\"irnnment.  If  the  person 
sees  nothing  of  interest  in  plants  and  fields 
and  birds  and  the  out-of-doors,  he  can  have 
little  vital  interest  in  farming.  Leaflets  were 
issued  for  the  teacher  and  easy  lessons  for  the 
childrci\,  and  the  children  were  organized  into 
junior  naturalist  clubs,  **to  the  end/*  as  the 
club  charter  reads,  "  that  every  member 
thereof  shall  love  the  country  and  be  content 
to  live  therdn." 

It  is  often  asked  if  these  leaflets  have  really 
been  introduced  into  the  schools.  We  hope 
not,  if  it  is  meant  that  they  are  used  as  formal 
texts.  They  are  intended  as  helps  to  the 
teacher.  Nor  is  it  cxpectetl  tliat  all  ti-arhers 
— nor  even  the  majority  ot  i<^cher.s — will  use 
them ;  but  their  influence  surely  has  been  felt 
as  one  of  the  means  in  the  general  awakening 
of  interest  in  luture  for  its  own  sake.  If  the 
leaflets  have  value,  it  is  in  their  spirit  more 
than  in  their  information,  for  the  informational 
tract  has  little  power  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in 
the  young.  How  many  teachers  are  helped 
by  the  l^flets,  no  one  can  say  ;  but  about 
20,000  teachers  are  receiving  them  by  their 
own  request. 

Of  the  junior  naturalists,  it  is  easier 
to  pve  sjXicific  rc{X)rts,  for  the  members 
arc  enrolled  at  the  central  bureau  and  each 
club  makes  its  monthly  report  on  the  things 
that  have  been  seen  and  studied.  A  recent 
cliiklrcn's  ksson  was  devoted  in  part  to  last 
year's  birds'  nests,  and  as  ihcsc  lines  are 
written  hundreds  of  nests,  sent  by  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  state,  are  [)ited  in  the  ro<3ms 
of  the  nature-study  office,  and  "  Uncle  John," 
to  whom  the  children  write,  has  not  yet  found 
the  time  to  o{'>en  all  the  boxes,  great  and 
small,  that  coroe  by  mail  and  express.  Twenty 
thousand  children  in  New  Yoric  State,  at  this 
writing,  are  definitely  enrolled  as  junior  nat- 
iitalists,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
appertaining  thereto. 

The  reading-courses  reach  the  farmers 
themselves,  about  twenty-seven  thousand  in 
number ;  and  at  this  writing  a  coordinate 
course  for  farmer's  wives  is  being  established, 
already  with  a  following  in  the  state  of  six 
thousand  women.  This  reading-course  is 
designed  primarily  to  touch  those  farmers  who 
do  not  care  to  read  books,  although  very  many 
liabitual  readers  of  at^ricultural  books  are  en- 
rolled with  the  movement.  The  college  pre- 
pares the  literature  in  the  fonn  d  ma^  and 


condensed  lessons.  The  reading-course  cul- 
minates in  a  short  course  of  instruction  at  the 
university,  given  during  the  winter,  and  open 
to  all  farmers  of  New  York  State. 

The  nature-study  projxiganda  has  done 
something  to  interest  the  sch(K)ls  in  the  rural 
problem ;  it  is  now  proposed  to  add  the 
farmers'  reading-lessons  to  its  literature 
and  to  introduce  them,  as  opportunity  offers, 
hito  tlie  rural  schools  as  texts  and  supplemen- 
tary reading.  Thereby,  it  is  hoix."d  that  defi- 
nite agricultural  instruction  may  be  introduced 
mto  some  of  the  schools  under  conditions  that 
will  make  it  really  useful  and  vital  ;  and  in 
this  work  the  college  is  secontled  by  the  State 
Dcijarlmcni  of  Public  instruction. 

All  these  enterprises  require  a  large  pub- 
lishing interest,  the  editorial  supervision  of 
which  is  itself  a  business  ol  much  importance. 
The  stated  serial  publications  of  the  college 
are  :  Experiment  Station  Bulletins,  Nature- 
Study  Quarterly,  Junior  Naturalist  Monthly, 
Home  Nature-Study  Lessons,  Fanners'  Read- 
ing-Course Lessons,  Famurs*  Wives'  Lessons. 

This  running  sketch  will  reassure  the  reader, 
I  hope,  that  the  agricultural  condition  is 
receiving  its  share  of  the  world's  thought. 
Some  of  the  work  of  one  college  has  been 
outlined.  There  is  also  a  most  efficient  state 
experintent  station  at  Geneva,  which  also  is 
touching  the  farmers  of  the  Empire  State. 
Recently  a  "  School  of  Practical  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture"  has  been  cslabUi>hcd  by 
means  of  private  funds  at  hriarcUff  Manor, 
near  New  York  City,  under  the  director- 
ate of  George  T.  Powell.  There  are  other 
private  agricultural  schools.  There  is  at 
least  one  College  and  exixrimcnt  station 
in  every  state  and  territory.  There  are 
sevonsl  in  the  Canadian  provinces.  There  is 
a  department  of  agriculture  at  Washington, 
more  jjowerful  than  any  similar  bureau  in  the 
world.  1  here  are  state  departments  of 
agriculture,  institutes  maintained  by  public 
money,  a  large  and  growing  agricultural  press. 
Hundreds  of  trained  and  earnest  men  arc 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  development  of 
agricultural  science  and  literature.  The 
farmer  has  been  touched  at  every  point  of  his 
business.  Immensely  has  the  tone  of  farming 
been  raised.  So  novel  are  the  ideals  of  the 
farmer  lo-<hv  that  the  writings  of  the  last 
generation  do  not  apjjeal  to  him  ;  they  belong 
to  another  age. 
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NOT  BECAUSE  THE  PEorLE  ARE  IN  ANY  SENSE  REPUBLICAN. 
BUT  BECAUSE  THEY  CARE  LITTLE  WHAT  FORM  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT TAKES  IN  TIMES  OF  PEACE— THE  IRRBPRBSSIBLB  HATRED 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  DANGER  FROM  COLONIAL  CONFUCTS 

BY 

SYDNEY  BROOKS 

Hm  ta  Ike  lomlh  utfda  in  a  Kiies  dncribmg  the  polilkal  condition  of  the  priodpil  European  countiic*  at  the  beftaik|f  M  IWlUlJi 

•     ceoluiy  — Germany.  Anttria  ami  luly  havini  been  ducribed  in  piccsdiiic  uuinfaen 


IT  is  not  always  the  most  durable  portion  of 
a  great  man's  work  that  makes  him  widest 
known.  How  many  of  Macaulay's  million 
readers  remember  that  (he  ^^litlcrin^^  and  re- 
sonant historian  was  also  the  framer  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code  ?  Yet  it  may  well  happen 
that  justice  will  be  administered  to  five  hun- 
dred million  {x."oplc  on  the  lines  laid  dnwn  by 
Macaulay  long  after  his  tame  as  a  writer  has 
passed  away.  For  every  man  who  thinks  of 
Napoleon  as  an  administrator  there  are  ten 
thousand  who  think  of  him  as  a  captain. 
That  tremendous  prodigy  who  united  in  him> 
self  the  military  genius  of  Caesar  and  the  civic 
wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, is  still  popularly  remembered  and 
worshipped  mainly  for  what  was  dramatic  and 
annihilating  and  ephemeral  in  his  achieve- 
ments. Napoleon  the  conqueror  was  a 
scourge  that  passed,  destructive,  devouring, 
but  in  the  lonj;  run  the  victim  of  its  own  pas- 
sions. The  end  \\'as  self-neutralization ;  after 
convulsing  the  world  it  subsided  to  leave 
things  fundamentally  as  they  were.  But 
there  is  a  work  of  Napoleon's  that  survives 
changes  and  revolutions  and  grows  only  firmer 
with  the  years.  That  work  is  the  Napoleonic 
settlement  of  the  Revohition — in  other  words, 
modern  France.  Completed  within  a  decade, 
amid  the  alarms  of  war  and  with  only  chaos 
as  a  starting:  point,  it  is  at  once  the  most  en- 
during and  the  must  amazing  achievment  of 
that  surpassing  intellect.  The  whole  central* 
ized  administration  of  I' ranee,  which  emerges 
unshaken  from  every  crisis,  was  his  creation. 
It  was  he  who  organized  the  e.xisting  adminis- 
trative divisions  of  the  departments,  with  the 
officials  supervising  them  and  the  local  assem- 


blies  attached  to  them.    The   relations  of 
Church  and  State  are  still  regulated  by  his 
Concordat.   The  University,  which  remains 
the  basis  of  public  education,  was  his  founda- 
tion.    State  functions,  ministerial  \asits  to 
the  provincial  towns  are  conducted  and  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  decree  of 
Messidor  regulatinp:  ptiblic  ceremonies,  pre- 
cedence and  civil  and  military  honors.  Even 
in  the  choke  of  names  for  their  children 
French  parents  of  to-day  are  restricted  by 
Napoleonic  enactments.   The  Civil  Code,  the 
Penal  Code,  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  the  Judicial 
System,  the  Fiscal  System — every  institution, 
as  Mr.  Bodley  rightly  says,  which  a  law-abid- 
ing Frenchman  resjjects,  from  the  Legion  of 
of  Honor  to  the  Bank  of  France  and  the 
Comedie  Francaise — is  the  work  of  Najwleon, 
The  great  problem  of  France  throughout 
the  ninteenth  century  has  been  to  ^ide 
under  what  rt^jpinc  the  Na]>oleonic  machinery 
of  government  is  to  fulfill  its  functions.  Not 
that  the  machinery  itself  gives  satisfaction  to 
all.    The  advocates  of  decentralization,  tak- 
ing England  and  the  United  States  as  their 
models,  denounce  ii  as  a  relic  ot  autocracy 
and  destructive  of  that  freedom  of  local  life 
which  is  the  only  sure  precursor  of  a  healthy 
political  spirit  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  They 
may  be  right ;  but  the  foct  that  in  a  century 
of  incessant  boulei'ersevti  nts  and  under  e\  i  ry 
system  of  government,  the  administrative 
fabric  devised  by  Napoleon  has  alone  remained 
untouched,  seems  to  .show  that  there  is  some- 
thinff  in  it  jx^culiarly  suited  to  the  French 
tcniix:ranienl.    It  sali^lics  llie  national  turn 
for  precision  and  method  and  order  and  re- 
sponds to  their  instinct  for  strong  semt 
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paternal  rule.  The  variegated  history  of  the 
last  hundred  years  goes  to  prove  that  it  will 
change  only  with  a  decisive  change  in  the 
essentials  of  tbe  French  chazacter.  WliL-ther 
parliamentary  j^fovernment,  as  practised  under 
the  third  Republic,  is  compatible  with  the 
centralized  S3rstem  which  Napoleon  intended 
to  be  under  the  dircctifm  of  a  sini^lc  control- 
ling hand,  is  the  greatest  and  most  baffling  of 
the  hidden  problems  of  France.  Nothing 
can  be  predicated  of  it,  except  this — that  if 
and  when  it  is  found  that  the  two  cannot  live 
side  by  side,  it  will  nt^»t  be  liic  Napoleonic  in- 
heritance that  the  French  will  discard.  It 
will  be  the  Republic. 

1  his  is  not  to  say  that  the  ill-assorted  con- 
junction of  the  parliamentary  system  with  a 
centralized  bureaucracy  must  necessarily  lead 
to  a  crisis  in  which  the  nation  will  be  called 
upon  to  choose  roughly  between  the  two.  I 
particularly  wish  to  guard  myself  against  any 
such  interpretation,  believing  that  the  Reinib- 
lic  is  deeply  founded  on  the  contentment  of 
the  people,  and  so  long:  as  peace  obtains  will 
survive  all  internal  shocks,  Nevertheless,  as 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  so  in  France  it  has  borne 
disastrous  fruit.  When  nearly  600  deputies, 
without  i)arliamentary  traditions,  without  the 
cohesion  and  sense  of  responsibility  which 
only  party  governniciit  c^n  instil,  scramble 
for  a  hold  on  the  reins  of  ix»wer  that  were 
expressly  fashioned  for  the  control  of  a  sin<;le 
autocrat,  the  result  must  be  a  needless  dupli- 
cation of  offices  and  the  conversion  of  the 
deputy  into  a  wholesale  dis|K'nser  of  places, 
and  of  the  country  into  a  lution  of  needy 
ofBce-hotders.  This  is  what  has  happened  in 
France,  with  results  as  prejudicial  to  the 
finances  as  it  is  to  the  independence  and 
morale  of  the  people. 

^  But  as  an  argument  against  the  stability  of 

the  present  rt'gime  a  great  deal  too  much  can 
be,  and  in  my  opinion,  has  been,  made  out  of 
this,  as  well  as  out  of  the  many  other  points 
in  which  the  third  Republic  falls  short  of 
democratic  perfection.  In  a  very  laborious, 
but  at  times  too  dogmatic  a  work,  Mr.  J.  E. 
C.  Bodky  has  compUed  a  list  of  the  errors, 
follies,  inconqruities  and  backhoklin,c:s  of  the 
Republic  which  would  put  its  instability  and 
unpopularity  beyond  question,  did  not  one 
remember  that  a  government  is  always  better 
than  even  the  most  accurate  description  of  it. 
One  could  easily,  and  indeed  the  thing  has 
been  done  time  and  again,  draw  a  picture  o£ 


American  politics  which,  while  perfectly  truth- 
ful and  treating  only  of  the  admitted  facts, 
would  make  it  logically  impossible  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  American  common- 
wealth  was  doomed.  Mr.  Bodley's  facts  are, 
one  and  all,  indisputable,  but  the  impression 
he  makes  them  convey  is  one,  I  believe,  that 
the  event  will  falsif) . 

No  critic  of  France  has  yet  been  able  to 
hide  his  merriment  ova*  the  official  watch- 
words of  the  Republic — "  Liberty,  Equality 
and  Fraternity," — especially  when  he  comes 
upon  them  over  the  dtwr  ul  a  prison.  They 
are  indeed  an  illuminating  token  of  that 
passion  for  referring  cver)thin<;  to  an  irlea, 
for  standing  by  the  great  name  instead  of  the 
great  thing,  and  of  that  pitiless  and  pitiftd 
logic,  the  foe  to  the  golden  virtue  of  com- 
promise, which  distinguish  the  French  in- 
tellect. And  it  is  easy  to  show,  at  any  rate 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  standpoint,  that  P'rance 
does  not  wholly  live  up  to  her  self-imposed 
ma.\ims;  that  Liberty,  lor  instance,  is  rather 
a  dogma  to  cfeiine  or  expound,  a  subject  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  lecture-room  or  library, 
than  a  factor  in  everyday  life ;  that  in  French 
eyes  it  is  quite  compatible  with  domiciliary 
\'isits,  with  having  a  man  arrested,  as  Colonel 
Picguart  was,  fm  a  charp;^e  ^\ithheld  from  him 
and  allowing  the  magistrates  lo  brovvbca.t  him 
into  a  damaging  confession,  with  the  general 
principle  that  a  person  is  guilty  until  proved 
innocent,  and  with  the  absence  of  a  law 
of  habeas  corpus. 

And  if  we  come  to  the  finer  shades  that 
Liberty  takes  on  in  countries  that  do  not 
make  an  official  fetish  of  it — ^to  matters,  for 
example,  of  religious  and  political  Opinion- 
it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  in  a  country 
where  the  President  is  forbidden  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  God,  or  to  enter  a  cathedral  in 
state,  where  .Sisters  of  Merc\'  can  be  driven 
out  of  hospitals,  processions  stopped,  cruci- 
fixes removed  from  cemeteries,  and  schod 
books  banned  because  they  "  implied  the 
existence  of  a  God,"  where  a  small  minority 
of  rabid  Freethinkers  terrorize  the  Govern- 
ment into  excluding  the  graduates  of  clerical 
schools  friiin  the  service  of  the  State,  where 
Anti-Semitism  has  reached  a  bitterness  of 
fanaticism  unknown  even  in  Austria,  and 
where  ])oliticians  and  journalists  without  the 
excuse  of  loyalty  to  a  great  and  historic 
party,  harry  and  villify  one  another  in  a  frenzy 
of  ** billingsgate" — in  such  a  country  it  is  not 
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difficult  to  prove  that  Liberty  has  a  peculiar 

esoteric  significance. 

So,  too,  with  equality  and  fraternity.  A 
Yajvaan^  it  is  noticed,  is  not  displeased  when 

a  gamin,  anxious  for  a  tip,  addresses  him  as 
"  Afon  Prince  "  or  "  M.  le  Comte."  Even  with 
the  advent  of  Republican  simplicity,  the  French 
leaning  towards  decorations,  especially  deco- 
rations that  carp,'  with  them  the  privilege  of 
military  salute,  show  no  abatement.  On  the 
contrary,  nobiliary  titles,  sdf  assumed,  and 
without  a  warrant  in  heraldry,  have  multiplied 
under  the  Third  Republic  with  the  audacity  of 
Australian  rabbits  or  American  oolonete,  still 
it  is  now  almost  a  distinction  in  Paris  not  to 
be  a  count  and  not  to  have  the  particle  before 
one's  name  and  not  to  wear  the  red  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  one  s  button  hole. 
The  American  idea  of  equality  is,  "  You  are 
as  good  as  I ; "  the  French,  "  I  am  as  good  as 
you,"  a  very  different  thing.  Nor  has  the 
official  proclamation  of  fraternity  done  much 
to  establish  it  in  the  hearts,  as  well  as  on  the 
tongues  of  the  people. 

History  indeed  has  made  it  peculiarly  diffip 
cult  for  tolerance  aiul  charity  to  become  un- 
conscious elements  of  French  life.  French- 
men acquired  during  the  ' Jaoc^yin  conquest  of 
the  Revolution  antl  have  never  lost  the  habit 
oi  regarding  all  poUtical  controversy  as  a  des- 
perate struggle  between  irreconcilable  factors, 
a  habit  almost  inevitable  when  the  attack  or  de- 
fence of  an  entire  system  of  government  is  the 
sole  dividing  line.  It  is  to  this  conception  of 
politics  that  we  owe  in  part  the  violence  of 
the  Parisian  press  and  the  blood-stairu-d  record 
not  only  of  the  Commune,  but  of  every  crisis 
in  the  internal  history  of  the  country,  the 
slaughter  of  Frenchmen  by  Frenchmen  bcinf;' 
the  necessary  outcome  of  an  uncompromising 
devotion  to  logic.  The  bigotry  of  the  Free- 
thinkers is  due  to  a  similar  way  of  looking  at 
things  religious.  There  must  always  be  the 
spirit  of  persecution  when  a  nation  is  split  up 
into  two  rivjil  camps,  those  who  are  for  the 
church  aTid  those  are  n£;'ainst  it.  France 
has  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  sects^  like  England  or  the 
United  States,  that  neutralise  one  another  and 
so  make  for  tolerance.  4 

All  these  are  points  which  Mr.  Bodley  and 
others  before  him  strongly  labor.  But  what 
after  all  do  they  amount  to  ?  Thev  show*  that 
the  French  do  not  practice  what  tiicy  preach, 
a  phenomenon  so  frequently  found  in  men  and 


nations  that  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
laying  stress  upon  it,  had  not  the  French  made 
an  othcial  dogma  their  ideals  and  inscribed 
them  above  the  Republican  threshold.  But 

so,  for  the  matter  of  that,  have  the  Americans, 
and  any  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  of  the  United  States  by  the 
light  of  the  glittering  fallacies  enshrined  in  the 
Declarntion  of  Independence,  would  find  the 
contrast  between  realities  and  aspirations  at 
.^Jeast  as  striking  as  in  France. 

Far  tnort-  to  the  point  are  the  objections 
that  the  Republic  has  failed  to  attract  men  of 
talent  to  its  service  aid  that  the  parliamentary 
system  under  which  it  exists  has  only  shown 
itself,  after  a  long  trial  and  with  ever}'thing  in 
its  favor,  to  be  wholly  unsuitcd  to  the  French 
temperament.  Both  indictments  seem  well- 
founded.  The  Republic  docs  not  commit  its 
workings  into  the  hands  of  the  worthiest  ele- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  knowing  the  instinct 
of  the  jTcople  to  acclaim  and  abase  themselves 
before  any  man  who  rises  an  inch  above  the 
undistinguished  multitude,  the  ofRcial  policy 
has  rather  been  that  of  discouraging  merit  and 
popularity.  Thus  General  Dodds,  returning 
from  his  victorious  campaign  in  Dahomey,  was 
quarantined  as  though  he  had  been  a  leper  and 
Colonel  Marchand,  fresh  from  Fashoda,  was 
smuggled  away  with  an  anxious  dexterity 
suggestive  of  opera-boufiFe.  The  dread  <rf 
"  one-man  power  "*  and  the  traditional  envy  of 
Republics  limits  the  choice  of  presidents  to 
the  possessors  of  the  humdrum  and  unex- 
citing qualities  of  the  bourgeois.  It  is  the 
safe"  and  unspectacular  man  that  reaches  the 
Elys^.  It  was  M.  Car  not  that  succeeded 
President  Grivy,  not  MM.  Freycined,  Ferry 
or  I'loyncd  ;  and  when  President  Faure  died 
men  of  prominence  and  di.stinction  like  MM. 
M^Une,  Brisson  and  Dupuy,  were  passed  over 
and  refuge  taken  in  the  genial  and  homely 
capabilities  of  M.  L()ubet.  Gi>\ernmcnt  in 
France  becomes  government  by  an  unknown 
quantity  through  a  process  of  elimination. 
Nothini^  succeeds  like  mediocrity.  The  Re- 
public treats  its  sons  as  Pericles  advised  the 
Athenians  to  estimate  women,  countbg  that 
one  the  best  whose  name  for  good  or  evil  is 
least  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

It  is  this  suspicion  of  ability  and  renown, 
as  much  as  anything  else,  that  has  perpetuated 
the  sy.stem  of  .short-lived  ministries  represent- 
ing groups.  The  French  are  not  a  parlia- 
mentary people  any  more  than  the  Italians  or 
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the  Spanish.  Their  exact  and  log^ical  turn  of 
mind,  which  must  for  ever  be  formulating 
and  defining,  is  in  ceaseless  and  instinctive 
revolt  against  the  traditions  and  unwritten 
codes,  the  half-lights  and  compromises  and 
the  silent  understandings  that  direct  the 
workings  of  representative  government  in 
England. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  even  the  Eng- 
lish, wiui  their  genius  for  the  happy  politiod 
mean,  woiUd  be  able  to  work  their  constitution 
if  it  were  suddenly  offered  them  as  a  free  gift. 
The  efforts  of  European  nations  to  reproduce 
it  have,  at  any  rate,  merely  rcsidted  in  the  set- 
tinp  up  of  legislative  machinery,  ndmirable 
and  perfect  to  look  at,  but  with  the  unhappy 
knack  of  disabling  all  its  engineers.  It  would 
have  been  well  fur  France  if  the  various  mon- 
archical parties  could  have  sunk  their  rivalries 
and  formed  with  the  clericals  a  strong  oppo> 
sition  that  would  have  forced  the  Republicans 
to  stand  together.  In  that  case  there  would 
have  been  two  tx>wcrlul  jiartics  with  definite 
and  antagonistic  policies.  As  it  is,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  is  split  up  into  a  dozen  or  so 
groups  whose  permutations  and  combinations 
are  as  devoid  of  interest  as  of  political 
principle 

Except  in  this  failing,  from  which  America 
has  been  protected  by  the  strength  of  party 
organization,  most  of  the  charges  brouj;ht 
against  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  be 
applicable  to  Congress.  The  Chambers,  it  is 
said  truly,  do  not  represent  what  is  best  in 
the  French  nation,  but  of  582  deputies  in  the 
lower  house  only  about  60  are  connected 
with  commerce  and  industry,  not  more  than 
70  with  agriculture,  about  25  are  usiuilly 
teachers,  some  50  are  returned  as  of  no 
occupation,  while  the  journalists  average 
nearly  60,  the  lawyers  150,  the  doctors  60, 
and  retired  functionaries  between  So  atn!  go 
Nor  as  an  embodiment  of  the  thrift  and  in- 
dustry that  are  the  basis  of  the  greatness  of 
France  is  the  Senate  much  better.  It  swarms 
with  country  doctors,  publicists  unknown  to 
fame,  and  minor  i>r  >|>hets  of  free  thought. 
« Senators,"  says  Mr.  Bodley,  "are  usually 
the  second-rate  exponents  of  the  callings 
prac  libed  m  jxrlection  by  the  members  of  the 
Instittite."  Its  position  is  not  one  of  much 
influence,  though,  as  it  showed  during  the 
Boulanger  crisis,  it  is  not  so  luible  as  the 
lower  house  to  be  carried  away  by  momen- 
tary |Kis5ions»  and  is  more  apt  to  reflect  fairly 


well  the  middle<lass  feeling,  which  is  always 
in  favor  of  retaining  the  existing  form  of 
government.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  Cham- 
ber is  extravagant,  that  deputies  seek  popu- 
larity among  their  constituents  by  creating 
useless  posts  and  diverting  the  national  funds 
to  local  needs.  And,  finally,  it  is  ui^ed  that 
candidates  arc  really  evolved  by  "  machines," 
that  the  people  take  little  interest  in  them  or 
thdr  careers,  and  that  official  pressure  inter- 
feres with  the  popular  choice.  All  three 
charges  arc  true.  The  people  are  not  keen 
politicians,  and  111  the  small  towns  and  villages 
a  committee  ot  officeholders  or  would-be 
oflRccholders  take  affairs  into  their  own  hands. 
Out  of  10,000,000  electors  there  are  usually 
3,000,000  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote. 
The  a\erage  pea.sant  rarely  even  knows  the 
name  of  the  deputy  who  represents  him,  and 
bean  with  equal  indifference  of  his  arrest  for 
bribery  or  his  election  to  the  ministry.  Official 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  undisguisedly. 
The  prelects  ol  the  dei^artnicnl  arc  summoned 
to  Paris  on  the  eve  of  an  election  to  consult 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  pre- 
fects are  the  keystone  of  the  administrative 
arch  erected  by  Napoleon.  Under  them  are 
the  mayors  and  C(»nnnunal  councils,  whnse 
decrees  they  revise  and  annul  at  will,  and  the 
whole  army  of  functionaries,  from  the  school 
master,  writ  server,  tax  collector,  post  office 
inspector,  gendarme  and  rural  jx  >liceman  down 
to  the  tobacco  dealer,  letter  carrier  and 
road  mender.  All  of  these  officials  depend 
upon  the  favor  cither  of  the  prefect  or  the 
Deputy  for  their  security  and  advancement, 
and  a  minister  has  thus  imder  his  hands  an 
immense  engine  of  coercion. 
^  All  this  sounds  undemocratic  enough,  and 
even  ominous,  but  docs  it  really  affect  the 
stabihty  of  tin  Ki  public Does  it  even 
show  tliat  the  Republic  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  wishes  and  instincts  of  the  masses? 
The  fact  that  European  and  American  critics 
discover  and  deplore  in  the  I'nitcd  States 
precisely  the  same  defects  should  make  one 
pause  before  pronouncing  the  French  Repub- 
lic in  danger.  Is  it  not  rightly  charged 
against  Congress  that  it  is  reckless  in  voting 
money  for  local  improvements  and  pension 
bills,  that  it  is  overrun  with  lawyers,  and  does 
not  worthily  represent  what  is  best  in  the 
country?  Is  not  a  large  portion  of  a  con- 
gressman's time  devoted  to  soliciting  jc^  for 
his  constituents,  and  can  the  average  Ameii- 
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can  be  honestly  said  to  interest  himself  in  the 

doing^s  of  the  national  Icp^slaturc  ?  Anyone 
who  has  tried  the  experiment  of  asking  an 
ordinary  inhabitant  of  New  Yoric  State  to 
name,  sa) ,  four  of  the  thirty-four  cnnj^ress- 
men  who  represent  turn  at  Washington  will 
discover  that  tfie  French  are  not  alonfe  in 
their  indifference  to  politics  and  politicians. 
And  as  for  official  pressure,  while,  of  course, 
the  machinery  tor  it  docs  not  exist  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  notorious  that  every  ofiice- 
holder  is  more  or  less  an  electioneering  agent 
for  the  party  that  has  appointed  him.  Yet 
with  all  these  imperfections,  and  many  others 
from  which  the  French  are  free — for  French 
elections  are  conspicuously  exempt  from 
fraud  or  bribery  or  Intimidation — ^nobody 
dreams  of  declaring  the  American  common- 
wealth to  be  imix-rilled.  The  situation  in 
France  becomes  much  clearer  from  the 
moment  we  have  grasped  the  fact  that,  as  in 
America,  the  people  are  superior  to  the  poli- 
ticians, and  that  the  real  life  and  work  of  the 
nation  proceed  uninterrupted  by  the  fretftd 

clamor  of  jxjlitics.  France,  as  a  deputy  once 
rightly  observed,  presents  the  curious  spec- 
tacle of  ''a  tranquil  people  with  agitated 
legislators." 

Moreover,  the  Republic  has  given  proof 
atter  proof  of  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative 
strength.  Already  it  has  lasted  longer  than 
any  regime  since  the  old  monarchy  collapsed 
in  1792.  It  has  survived  repeated  crises  and 
resisted  without  serious  difficulty  all  efforts  to 
upset  it.  It  defeated  the  royalists  in  a 
pitched /battle  on  May  16,  1877,  and  the 
royalists  themselves  have  since  completed  the 
rout.  It  came  out  victorious  from  the  long 
struggle  with  the  church  between  1880  and 
1885 ;  it  withstood  the  temptation  to  C^csarism 
In  1889;  the  Panama  scandals  failed  to  shake 
it,  and  from  the  l«in<;  ami  hideous  nightmare 
of  the  Drc^ius  affair,  in  which  the  rag-tag 
and  bob-tail  of  clericalism,  anti-semitism, 
royalisni  and  nationalism,  encouraged  by  a 
few,  but  only  a  few,  restless  soldiers,  were 
drawn  up  against  it,  it  lias  cntcrgctl  with  fresh 
confidence  and  vigor.  And  beyond  this  the 
Republic  has  founded  an  immen.sc  C(;lonial 
empire,  has  armed  the  nation  to  th«  teeth 
without  imixiiring  its  republicanism,  and 
anti<lcrical  thouj^h  it  is,  has  forced  the  official 
approbation  of  the  Vatican.  These  are  re- 
niiurlEable  achievements,  but  even  they  pale 
before  the  greatest  of  all,  the  formation  of 


the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  which  not  only 
consecrates  the  Republic's  international  posi- 
tion but  immeasurably  strengthens  it  at  home. 
Cardinal  Manning  once  remarked  that  to 
write  the  history  of  I'rnnce  was  like  writing 
the  history  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The  remark 
holds  good  for  the  Republic  if  one  fixes  one's 
attention  exclusively  on  ministers  and  political 
parties.  But  if  one  Irx^ks  beyond  this  sliding 
procession  of  cabinets  and  groups,  one  dis- 
covers in  the  background  a  continuity  of 
policy  and  purpose  that  no  adversary  has 
exceeded.  The  staff  is  constantly  being 
changed  but  the  programme  remains  the 
^ame.  To  maintain  |)eace  abroad  and  to 
stave  off  disorder  at  home  i  to  keep  the 
Churdi  in  its  proper  place  without  perse- 
cution ;  to  secularize  education ;  to  maintain 
the  army  and  the  laws  which  insure  respect 
for  properly  ,  lu  build  up  a  jxiwcrtul  navy  and 
to  found  colonies  ;  to  favor  protection  and  to 
encouraj^e  the  friendliest  relations  with  Rh=:-::i 
— this  has  been  the  programme  which  the 
country  as  a  whole  has  willed  and  whidi  every 
ministry  has  subscribed  to,  Heneath,  there- 
fore, a  fluid  and  shifting  surface  there  has 
been  a  real  stability  of  ideas.  There  has  also 
been  a  stability  of  men.  The  real  rulers  of 
France  are  the  unknown  and  unseen  heads  of 
the  great  departments,  the  permanent  officials. 
Ministries  come  and  go,  but  they  remain  and 
under  their  hands  the  internal  policy  of  the 
country  takes  shape  and  substance,  undis- 
turbed by  changing  portfolios.  It  is  true  that 
this  endless  succession  of  fly-blown  cabinets 
points  to  an  unfitness  for  parliamentary  gov- 
enment,  but  at  least  in  one  way  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  has  not  had  its  uses.  It  has  meant 
much  for  France  that  instead  of  trying  to 
overthrow  a  regime  the  politicians  have  been 
able  to  concentrate  upon  the  downfall  of  indi- 
\idual  ministers.  It  relieved  them  to  over- 
throw Jules  Ferry'  when  his  Tonkin  policy  led 
to  a  disaster  to  French  arms,  but  th^  did  not 
imdo  his  work.  To  have  brought  him  low 
\v~as  enough ;  his  fall  appeased  them  and  his 
jxilicy  was  left  untouched.  A  ministerial 
"  crisis  "  in  France  is  more  often  a  safety-valve 
than  not. 

1  incline  therefore  to  believe  that  the  Re- 
public is  firmly  established  in  France  and 
within  its  own  fiiM  has  nothing;  tn  fear.  The 
cry  so  often  raised  abroad  during  the  crisis  of 
tlM  Dreyfus  case,  that  the  military  was  over- 
riding the  civil  power,  was  the  veriest  quid- 
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nuncery.  The  Royalists  of  whatever  section 
are  utterly  discredited  and  I  cannot  see  that 
iocialum  is  yet  menacing  enough  to  make 
France  cry  out  for  *'  a  sa\'ior  of  society."  So 
long  as  peace  lasts  the  Republic  is  secure. 
Whether  a  war,  successful  or  otherwise,  might 
not  result  in  stampeding  the  nation  into 
Csesarism  is  a  question  to  which  only  specu- 
httve  answers  can  be  returned.  It  is,  how- 
ever, proper  to  consider  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  foreiKii  or  colonial  ixjiicy  of  the 
country  tiuit  brin^^s  war  within  measurable 
distance. 

It  'A  ll!,  1  think,  be  fmmd  that  such  a  dan- 
ger exists  and  that  the  colonial  policy  is  re- 
sponsible for  it.  France  is  attempting  a 
double  pr(»granimc,  the  prosecution  of  which 
would  have  been  barely  possible  for  her  at  the 
height  of  her  strength  and  guided  by  the 
masterful  genius  of  Napoleon.  She  is  striv- 
in,£?  to  be  at  once  a  ^reat  continental  and  a 
great  colonial  power,  and  her  twufuld  ambi- 
tion brings  hex  across  the  path  of  Germany, 
the  stronf!;est  military,  and  England  the 
strongest  naval  power  in  the  world.  In  such 
a  project,  situated  as  France  is,  there  seems 
hardly  a  chance  of  final  success.  Even  with 
a  more  healthily  growing  population  and  a  more 
flourishing  budget,  it  would  be  a  ph]rncal  im- 
possibility for  her  to  remain  always  on  a  war 
footinpf  in  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
take  up  arms  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  // /aul 
choisir.  Her  rc^generation  since  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  the  readiness  with  which  she 
paid  o£r  the  indmnity,  the  splendid  alacrity 
with  which  she  remodelled  her  military  forces 
and  .safc-gaurdcd  her  international  position, 
are  things  that  no  one  can  beUttle.  In  their 
displa\'  of  patience  and  self-denial,  they  consti- 
tute, in  the  words  of  Baron  Pienre  de  Couber- 
tin,  "the  j^reatest  moral  victory  ever  won  by 
a  nation  over  itself."  France  has  shown 
more  than  once  in  her  history  diat  she  can* 
not  be  ruined,  but  never  more  completely  or 
with  more  admirable  resolution  than  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century. 

But  whether  from  the  restlessness  born  of 
long-deferred  hope,  or  from  a  growing  con- 
sciousness that  Ut  revanche  is  really  beyond 
her  powers,  or  from  the  infectious  example  of 
other  nations,  France  has  within  the  last 
twenty  years  turned  more  and  more  from  her 
natural  poficy  to  plunge  into  what  for  her  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  slough  of  colonial  expansion. 
Colonies  that  are  self-supporting,  that  attract 


trade  and  settlers,  are  as  a  rule  sources  of 
strength  to  the  parent  nation.  But  the  French 
colonies  are  a  s(  ur  v  of  weakness  to  France. 
Barely  one  of  them  lias  yet  been  able  to  show 
a  balance  on  the  right  side.  Martinique, 
Gaudaloupe  and  Reunion  are  of  adult  years, 
and  should  have  ceased  to  require  subsidies, 
yet  they  still  receive  several  millions.  Algeria, 
splendidly  situated  though  it  is,  is  still,  after  an 
occupation  of  over  seventy  years,  a  financial 
failure  and  a  perpetual  charge  on  the  national 
exchequer.  Senegal  and  the  Soudan  and  the 
French  possessions  in  China  and  Oceania  tell 
the  same  tale.  As  for  the  Congo,  its  financial 
condition  seems  beyond  hope  of  redemption. 
Wherever  one  turns  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
confronts  one.  The  French  empire,  with  its 
area  of  3,740,000  square  miles  and  its  popu- 
lation of  56,000,000,  returns  no  practical 
equivalent  for  the  immense  outlay  devoted  to 
it.  Exclusive  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  the 
first  of  which  is  reg:arded  ;ls  an  integral 
part  of  France  and  the  second  is  under  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  tiie  colonies  need 
an  annual  dole  of  from  ;$20,ooo,ooo  to  $25,- 
000,000;  they  attiact  no  colonists  and  veiy 
little  trade ;  they  impoverish  France  instead 
of  reinforcing  her. 

For  this  there  are  several  reasons  on  the 
surface.  Fw  one  thing,  France,  like  Ger- 
many, has  come  too  late  into  the  field  to  do 
more  than  annex  wliat  England  did  not  care 
to  take  for  herself.  For  another,  the  all  but 
stationary  condition  of  the  population,  which 
is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  vigor  in  the  race,  but 
solely  to  the  dowry  system  and  tiie  testamen- 
tary  laws,  de[)rives  France  of  the  leading 
motive  for  expansion.  For  a  third,  education 
and  environment  and  his  intense  passion  for 
his  native  soil  make  it  a  torture  for  the  average 
Frenchman  to  pull  up  his  stakes  in  France 
and  embark  on  the  rough-and-tumble  life  of  a 
colonial.  For  a  fourth,  France  is  by  mstinct 
and  training  a  military  nation  and  a  bureau- 
cratic nation,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
the  soldier  and  the  functionary  are  not  the 
proper  foundation  to  build  empires  on.  The 
essence  of  colonization  is  not  conquest,  but 
development;  yet,  to  read  some  French 
writers,  one  would  think  that  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  prosperous  colony  it  was  enough 
to  send  out  mto  the  wilds  of  the  Sahara  the 
flag,  a  Maxim,  and  a  salaried  official.  With 
the  French  Chauvinists  to  conquer  is  to  colo- 
nize.   They  clamor  for  more  territory,  for 
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fresh  expeditions,  much  as  an  amateur  runs 
after  bric-a-brac  very  eagerly,  very  indiscrimin- 
ately, and  not  knowing  or  caring  whether  the 

object  sought  after  is  worth  having  or  no. 
Colonel  Marchand's  appearance  at  Fashoda 
was  a  pruot  u£  a  deplorable  luck  o£  system 
somewhere,  and  the  c|uietude  with  which  the 
French  people  as  a  wliolc  took  his  if;nominious 
expulsion  was  in  itself  an  indirect  censure  on  the 
policy  which  laid  France  and  a  gallant  French- 
man open  to  such  a  galling  rebuff.  There  is 
no  sense  of  imperialism  among  the  common 
people  of  France,  as  there  was  among  the 
Romans,  as  there  is  to-day  among  the  Eng- 
Hsh.  The  colonial  party  is  a  noisy  and  in 
official  and  iiarliamcntary  circles  an  influential 
Action,  but  it  carries  little  weight  outside 
Paris.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  may  yet  be 
the  means  of  spewing  France  to  another 
diMteU.    Some  such  catastrophe  as  over* 

\vhelmed  the  Italians  al  Adowa  may  even  now 
be  maturing  for  France  on  the  frontiers  of 
Morocco. 

One  must  remember  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Republic  is  as  cautious  and  pacific  as 
lis  colonial  policy  is  unsystematic  and  provo- 
cative. The  French  peasant,  who  is  the 
backbone  of  the  country,  is  absolutely  against 
a  land  war  that  involves  the  possibility  of  in- 
vasion. He  has  learned  what  invasion  means 
and  the  lesson  endures.  The  Republic  has 
striven  magnificently  and  with  success  to 
safeguard  its  territory.  Spain  is  bound  to 
her  northern  neighbor  with  a  chain  that 
nothing  can  break  so  long  as  cosmojx)litan 
finance  remains  one  of  the  decisive  factors  of 
international  politics.  The  Tunb  question 
has  passed  the  danger  jxiint  and  Italy  wll 
never  stir  up  an  aggressive  war  against 
France.  The  double  Ihie  of  fortresses  that 
stretches  along  the  eastern  frontier  is  a 
barrier  which  the  German  War  Office  itself  is 
known  to  regard  as  insurmountable.  The 
question  of  Belgium  is  not  yet  one  cf  prac- 
tical moment,  and  when  it  does  crop  up,  is 
more  likely  to  be  settled  by  a  friendly  com- 
promise with  Germany. 

So  far  then  as  the  Continent  is  concerned 
France  is  exceedingly  unlikely  either  to  pro- 
voke or  to  be  drawn  mto  war.  There  remains 
the  problem  of  England,  and  it  is  here  where 
the  colonial  jxilicy  of  the  Republic  mates  for 
difficulties.  England  h.as  steadily  ousted 
Gennany  from  the  position  of  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  French  hatred.    The  doctrine  of  ta 


revanche  has  only  a  few  fanatic  apostles  like 
Paul  D^roulede  left  in  France  to-day.  New- 
foundland, Egypt,  Nigeria,  Tunis^  Siam,  Mada* 
gascar,  Fashoda,  the  Dreyfus  case  and  the 
Boer  war — let  alone  the  impossibility  of 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  ever  understand- 
ing one  another — ^have  focussed  the  restless- 
ness and  militant  impatience  of  France  into  a 
glowing  animosity  against  England.  The  co- 
lonial policy  has  done  an  inject  service  to 
the  nation  in  giving  the  army  occasional  em- 
ployment and  relieving  to  some  extent  the 
nervous  strain  and  tedium  of  waiting  for  a 
chance  that  ne\c  r  comes.  But  it  has  also 
brought  England  and  France  face  to  face  at 
more  than  one  perilous  point.  The  most 
reckless  and  vitricriBc  press  in  the  world  has 
for  years  been  preaching  a  jehad  against  Eng- 
land, prefacing  it  with  the  consolation  that  it 
will  be  a  naval  war  without  risk  to  the  sacred 
soil  of  France  or  of  damage  to  the  peaceful 
tiller  in  the  fields.  The  colonial  ambitions  of 
France  are  at  once  a  drain  on  French  resources 
and  a  menace  to  her  relations  with  England. 

Whether  it  can  stand  a  WAr  is  the  ultimate 
problem  of  the  French  as  of  all  other  Re- 
publics. France  being  what  it  is,  histrionic 
and  martial,  a  successful  \\'ar  is  only  one 
degree  less  to  be  feared  than  an  unsuccessful. 
Indeed  there  is  more  chance  that  defeat  might 
rally  the  sound  sobriety  of  the  people  tO  the 
protection  of  the  last  experiment  in  govern- 
ment it  is  possible  for  iheni  to  make,  than 
there  is  that  victory  would  not  drive  them  into 
the  arms  of  the  triumph;mt  general.  Conceive 
for  instance  a  war  in  which  the  French  and 
Russian  forces  were  fighting  side  by  skle. 
Might  not  some  dashing  exploit  of  Prince 
Louis,  the  grandson  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and 
now  an  officer  in  tte  Russian  service,  revive  in 
a  flash  all  the  glories  of  that  historic  name  and 
rouse  to  acclamation  the  latent  love  of  direct 
and  j)crsunul  rulcrship?  Boulangensm,  piiiiul 
as  was  its  central  figure,  revealed  the  hidden 
life  of  France.  Whether  the  Republic  has 
taught  the  necessary  restraint,  whether  the 
people  could  resist  agam  an  appeal  pointed 
with  the  trophies  of  \\ar,  are  questions  that 
only  war  itself  can  answer. 

Meanwhile  the  Republic  lives  and  grows, 
and  to  the  for^gn  eye  Fnnoe,  if  often  more 
brilliant,  was  never  more  prosperous  and 
secure.  In  no  country  except  the  United 
States  does  civilization  strike  deeper;  nowhere 
is  there  so  much  diffuiwid  comfort  and  taate» 
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so  much  thrift  and  humble  elegance,  such 
wealth  of  placid,  industrious  and  affectionate 
home-life.  If  Paris  has  decayed  into  a  mere 
cosmopolitan  pleasure-ground,  if  democracy 
has  decoyed  the  salon  and  sectionalized  that 
brilliant  society  that  was  once  the  model  and 
despair  of  Europe^  Fianoe  as  a  wh<rfe  has 


gathered  fresh  energy  and  steadfastness  from 
her  reverses.  A  nation  of  landed  proprietors 
can  never  be  destroyed,  and  ^e  word  ruin  is 
as  inapplicable  to  France  as  to  America. 
The  utmost  disaster  that  even  the  follies  of 
her  rulers  can  inflict,  her  own  virtues  and 
strength  will  always  be  able  to  rtsgaax. 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  TRAIN 

OBJECT  LESSONS  IN  ROAD  BUILDING.  BV  THE  MOST  IMPROVED 
METHODS  AND  THE  BEST  MACHINERY,  IN  A  SUCCESSION  OF  COMMUN- 
ITIES—THE WORK  OF  A  TRAVELING  SCHOOL  OK  DEMON' STRATION 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  MEAGRE  RESULTS  OF  PREACHING  A  REFORM 
—WHAT  WAS  DONB  IK  A  DAV   ON  A  STREET  IN  NEW  OR^tSANS 

BY 

EARL  MAYO 


THE  National  Good  Roads  Association, 
assisted  by  Director  Mr.  Martin 
Dodge,  Director  of  the  Government 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Inqviiries,  and  \-arious 
mdividuals  interested  m  the  improvement  of 
our  public  highways,  has  given  the  people 
of  the  Middle  West  and  South  a  very  practi- 
cal object  lesson  in  the  construction  and  the 
value  ot  good  roads.  They  have  built  im- 
piroved  highways  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
people  in  a  number  of  communities  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  showing  them  by  actual 
example  how  to  make  fine  modem  highways 
out  of  the  materials  which  they  twve  at 
hand. 

It  has  been  an  object  lesson  with  possible 
practical  results.  They  brought  nothing 
which  the  people  themselves  mii^lu  not  have, 
using  only  the  raw  material  which  the 
local  community  already  had.  And  they 
created  in  many  jilaccs  a  desire  fOT  something 
better,  by  an  example  of  it. 

The  "  good  roads "  train,  is  the  novel  and 
effective  means  of  imparting  this  instruction. 
It  has  already  made  its  first  trip,  and  the 
cniliusiasm  with  which  it  was  received, 
points  to  the  success  of  the  plan.  It  is  likdy 
to  be  made  a  jiermanent  feature  of  instruction 
in  making  good  roads.  Other  trains  like  it  will 
he  sent  throi^  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Noriif— Thb  b,  of  govim,  gnly  one  very  anull,  though 
Mmb  to  deil  wKh  other  end  larger  phaiw  of  tlie  Good  Roa 


On  this  initial  trip,  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
train  have  received  more  requests  than  they 
can  comply  with  to  give  eidiibitions  of  road 

making. 

The  idea  of  the  train  originated  in  the 
Good  Roads  Convention  held  in  Chicago  last 
Novonber.  At  that  time  it  was  hoped  that 
Congress  would  make  a  considerable  appro- 
priation tor  the  building  of  specimen  highways 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Congress 
did  increase  the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  inquiries  of  which  Mr.  Dodge, 
of  Oluo,  has  been  in  chaige  for  several  years, 
but  it  did  not  appropriate  money  for  actual 
road  building,  but  the  Good  Roads  Association 
decided  upon  concerted  private  effort  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end  In  a  quiet  and  yet 
efTectivc. 

It  was  thus  that  the  "good  roads  "  tram  was 
hit  upon.   The  manufacturers  of  road^uOd- 

in^^  apparatus  contributed  the  use  of  the  best 
machinery  and  men  to  ofx:ratc  it.  The  Illinois 
(^tral  Raiload  Com|xiny  offered  the  train. 
Early  Spring  is  a  more  favorable  time  for 
wurk  in  the  Snuthern  than  m  the  Northern 
stales,  and  New  Orleans  was  made  the  .starting 
point.  The  train  left  Chicago  for  New  Orleans 
on  April  20th.  The  place  selected  to  give 
the  first  object  lesson  m  scientific  road  build- 
ing was  Carrollton  Avenue  in  a  suburb  of  New 

iiique,  inddent  In  a  gnat  movement.  This  magaane  in^ 
I  movement  m  future  numbeta. 
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THK  K()\I>  Itril.OEK 

ThU  Ruchine  n  pfopellcd  by  »  l«rlv«-roulc  team— ci|thi  hefurc  jim]  eiKht  Iwliind— and  move*  eatlh  at  a  nie  oi  115  yaidi  an  hour. 

Pkiure  taken  April  j>>lh 


Orleans.  It  was  hardly  worthy  to  be  callctl  a 
street.  It  ran  through  very  low  ground,  no 
attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  gratle  it  and 
it  was  practically  impassable  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  ye;»r.  It  was  decided  to  build 
a  dirt  road  using  only  the  material  at  hand — 
a  lumpy  clay  baked  almost  to  the  solidity  of 
stone  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

This  was  the  soil  «»n  which  the  men  and 
machinery  of  the  gootl  roads  train  were  put  to 


work.  A  si.xteen-mule  team  was  hitched  to 
the  princii)al  machine  and  it  tore  through  the 
sun-baked  soil,  ploughing  up  a  broad  furrow 
from  the  side  of  the  street,  throwing  it  upon 
a  conveyor  which  in  turn  deposited  it  on  the 
middle  of  the  roadway.  Under  the  unfavor- 
able conditions  encountered  the  machine 
moved  more  than  one  hundred  yards  of  earth 
per  hour  and  did  the  work  of  more  than  fifty 
men  with  teams,  ]>lows  and  scrapers. 
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Behind  this  road-buiklcr  came  harrows  to 
break  up  and  evenly  distribute  the  earth ; 
trailers  to  rtuind  it  off  so  as  to  insure  proper 
drainage,  and  rollers  to  press  it  down  At 
the  end  of  two  days  the  city  had  a  fine  stretch 
ot  well  built  comparatively  waterpriM)f  roail 
a  mile  in  length,  in  place  of  the  imixissable 
" avenue  " 

The  city  officials  gave  their  hearty  co- 
bix;ration,  and  furnished  prison  labor  and  six- 
teen mule  teams  with  drivers.  The  achieve- 
ment was  viewed  with  astonishment  by  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  who  had  come  to 
consider  this  particular  j)ortion  of  their  street 
system  as  hopeless.  No  crushed  rf)cks,  shells 
or  other  foreign  materials  were  used  in  making 
this  road  and  it  is  not  regarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment e.xperts  in  charge  as  lx;ing  by  any  means 
an  ideal  highway.  But  it  is  interesting  and 
highly  instructive  as  showing  what  niay  be 
accomplished  with  the  most  accessible 
material. 

The  train  remained  in  New  Orleans  iluring 
the  G«K)d  Roads  convention  which  was  held 
there  on  April  29th  and  30th.  It  then  went 
on  its  way  back  toward  C  hicago,  stopping  at 
frequent  intervals  to  give  the  residents  of 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Illinois 
practical  lessons. 

"This  subject  has  been  agitated  for  years," 
nays  Mr.  Dodge.  "  Re|X)rts  and  pamphlets 
have  been  is.suetl,  conventions  have  been  held, 
and  the  Government,  through  the  Public  Roads 
Inquiries  Bureau,  which  is  jxirt  i)f  the  De|x»rt- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  has  e.xamined  .soils,  given 
instructions  in  the  methcxls  of  road-building, 
an.swered  questions,  experimented  and  done 
everything  jxissible  within  the  limited  sco|k' 
marked  out  ft»r  it,  to  assist  in  spreading  knowl- 


edge and  creating  sentiment  in  regard  to  this 
important  subject.  Last  year,  in  connection 
with  local  authorities,  we  constructed  .some 
short  s;imple  pieces  of  roadway  at  Port  Huron. 
Mich.,  S|)ringfield,  O.,  Topeka,  Kan.  and  «)nc 
or  two  other  places.  I  found  then,  as  we  are 
proving  again  now  in  connection  with  this 
"good  roads  "  train, that  more  ix'ople  will  flock 
to  see  the  actual  con.struction  and  oi)eration  of 
a  model  road  than  will  go  to  a  convention  atui 
he:ir  the  subject  discussed  by  the  highest 
authorities  who  can  six:ak  upon  it. 

"In  this  fact  I  believe  is  to  be  found  the 
cue  for  our  future  operations.  If  a  .strip  of 
thoroughly  gcMxI  roadway  only  a  quarter  i>f 
a  mile  kmg  could  be  laid  in  every  township  of 
the  country  to  show  the  jx-ople  what  modern 
methods  and  machinery  can  accomplish  with 
the  least  promising  materials  it  would  prove  a 
mighty  leverage  in  doing  away  with  the  dis- 
graceful conditions  of  the  nuds  in  a  great  jxirt 
of  the  country.  Taking  an  average  of  the 
whole  country  it  is  true,  undoubtedly,  that  it 
costs  more  to  haul  the  prinlucts  of  the  .soil 
fifteen  miles  by  wagon  than  it  does  to  convey 
them  250  miles  by  rail.  The  burden  of  this 
waste  in  time,  labor  and  money  falls  upon  the 
agricultural  prcnlucer. 

"So  far  as  our  work  has  extended  in  the 
South  and  West  we  find  that  jx'ople  of  all 
cla.s.ses  are  taking  a  very  lively  interest  in  it 
With  the  desire  for  better  conditions  firmly 
established,  and  the  knowledge  of  methcxls 
and  machinery  which  can  be  taught  by  practi- 
cal illustration,  it  need  be  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  only  before  our  highways  become  a 
source  of  nati(»nal  pride  instead  of  being,  as 
they  now  arc,  in  many  [larts  of  the  country,  a 
national  disgrace." 
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THE  SALVATION  OF  THE  NEGRO 

THE  VALUE  UF  THE  WORK  OK  HAMPTON  INSTITITE  AS  IT  HAS 
BEEN  TESTED  BY  TIME-  A  Slt  C  IN«T  STATEMENT  OK  THE  RAfE 
PROBLEM    AND    THE    SUCCESSFUL    METHOD    OF    ITS  SOLUTION 

BY 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

miMCirAi.  or  TrsKiii.iin  kkrhai.  anh  iNiH'*iTKtAL  institutb 
PholoKnphically  llluilnitrd  hy  Frances  Hcnpmin  jrilinMon 


WHEN  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong 
founded  the  Hampton  Institute, 
it  was  his  aim  to  fouiul  an  institu- 
tion that  should  train  Negro  youths  to  meet 
conditions  as  they  existed  in  \hc  South.  Dr. 
H.  B.  F"rissell,  the  wise  successor  of  Gen. 
Armstrong,  has  continued  the  policy  of  the 
founder.  Of  course,  there  might  have  been 
conditions  that  Gen.  Armstrong  did  not  like 
and  other  conditions  for  which  he  might  have 
preferred  to  prepare  his  .students,  but  he 
chose  to  prejxire  them  for  conditions  that 
actually  existed.  He  refu.setl  to  deal  in 
theories,  or  mere  flights  of  imagination.  As 
nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  Gen. 
Armstrong  and  his  successor  Dr.  P'ri-ssell,  1 
do  not  think  that  I  misrepresent  them  when  I 
say  that  their  object  has  been  to  C(jnsider  the 
history  of  the  race  with  which  they  were  deal- 
ing, to  consider  the  occupations  which  were 
open  to  It  and  by  which  it  f«)r  the  most  |)art 
earns  its  living,  and  la.stly  its  relations  to  its 
white  neighbor.    In  relation  to  the  history  of 


the  Negro,  Hampton  considerctl  the  fact  that 
it  was  dealing  with  a  race  that  had  no  necessity 
to  labor  in  its  native  land  before  being  brought 
to  America  ;  and  which  was  forced,  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ye^irs  to  labor  under  circum- 
stances not  calculated  to  make  it  love  labof, 
or  to  instil  into  it  in  any  large  degree  a  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  labor.  Slavery  did  however, 
leave  the  four  million  Negroes  emancipated 
with  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  was 
ix'rhaps  pt)ssessed  by  any  equal  number  of 
Negroes  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  Out  of 
slavery  the  Negro  got  the  Christian  religion, 
the  Knglish  language,  a  knowledge  t)f  agricul- 
ture, domestic  life,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  high 
tlegree  of  mechanical  skill.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  the  Negro  felt  that  he  was  "  being 
worked,"  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
"  working  "  and  "  being  worked."  In  the  one 
case  the  individual  e-xerts  himself  because  he 
loves  labor  and  sees  in  it  gain,  beauty  and 
dignity ;  in  the  other  case  the  individual 
e.xerts  himself  becau.sc  of  necessity,  or  because 
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of  being  comixilled  to  do  so.  I  do  not  wish  to 
Convey  the  idea  that  all  slaves  "  worked " 
because  of  being  forced  to  do  so,  fi>r  there  were 
many  noble  Negro  men  and  women  to  whom 
Southern  white  men  can  jioint  who,  in  slavery 
even,  considered  it  a  disgrace  to  be  idle  and  a 
privilege  to  labor.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  labor 
of  the  slave  pericnl  was  forced. 

It  was,  then,  rightly,  the  first  object  of 
Hampton  to  make  the  Negro  student  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  forced  labor  and 
free  labor;  in  a  word  to  teach  him  to  love 
labor  for  its  own  sake,  ami  not  to  feel  that  he 
must  labor  only  when  necessity  or  force  was 
employed  to  drive  him  to  it.  It  was  further 
the  object  of  Hampton  to  teach  the  Negro 
youth  that  all  forms  of  labor  whether  with  the 
head  or  hand  were  equally  honorable ;  that 
co<Aing  food,  or  laundering,  thoroughly  done, 
were  just  as  commencbble  as  teaching  school 
or  clerking  in  a  store.    This  was  no  easy  task 


to  undertake  at  the  time  that  Hampton  began 
its  work.  In  a  large  degree  it  had  been  one 
of  the  Negro's  chief  ambitions  to  get  free  sn 
that  he  couM  get  to  the  jioint  where  he  would 
not  have  to  work,  but  could  be  a  "gentleman." 
It  had  been  a  most  cherished  idea  that  educa- 
tion, if  it  had  any  value,  was  to  enable  one  to 
live  without  work  with  the  hand.  To  have 
this  idea  corrected  on  the  threshold  of  his 
freedom  at  an  instituti<in  of  learning  where 
the  chief  aim  was  to  teach  one  to  work,  was 
something  that  was  hard  for  the  Negro  to 
understand.  It  was  a  hard  and  jierplexing 
task  that  Hampton  underlonk,  but  it  was 
faced  bravely  and  wH.sely.  At  the  time  there 
was  not  only  no  indu.strial  <»r  manual  training 
school  for  Negroes  anywhere  in  the  country 
but  there  were  practically  none  for  white  |x;ople. 
North  or  South.  When  Hampton  was  started 
few  if  any  jK-rsons  in  this  country  had  seriously 
considered  the  subject  of  hand-training  as  a 
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SU>VU  AT  THE  WHITTIKR  (PVHI.IC  DAY  SCH(M»L) 
Tbc  beginning!  of  manual  training  whcic  buyt  and  girli  arc  Mugbt  lu  make  unall  uictul  wooden  aiticiet 


means  of  helping  to  train  the  mind,  or  as  a    and  that  the  training  of  the  head  alone  is 


moral  force.  So  far  from  industrial  education 
being  a  narrow  and  limited  education  I  believe 
that,  in  the  future  m<)re  than  at  present, 
people  are  going  to  see  that  thorough  training 
of  hand,  head,  and  heart,  is  liberal  education, 


narrow  education. 

To  my  mind  the  best  education  is  that 
which  will  fit  one  to  do  in  the  best  manner 
the  things  that  are  ojx'n  to  him  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  is  to  reside.    And  I  be- 


CIRLS'  SLOYD  AT  HAMPTON 
Advanced  manual  mining 
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COMPI.KTINO  PINK  INTKRIOR  WOODWORK 

Oo  a  hoiue  conxmcttd  entirely  by  tUmpion  tludtnis  under  cipctt  tupcnition.    All  w<Hid«ioik,  pincU,  rails,  omuncnit,  cic  ,  have 

been  nu^le  by  other  Hampton  Uudenti  at  their  own  nw-mill 


licvc  that  the  founders  t)f  the 
Hampton  Institute  and  those 
who  control  it  now  wil)  not 
very  far  disagree  with  this  defin- 
ition. This  definition  must  not 
he  taken  to  mean  that  the  Nej^ro 
youth  be  limited  in  culture  or 
confined  to  any  es|)ecial  occuim- 
tions,  but  it  -does  mean  to  pnv 
ceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, from  that  which  one  is 
sure  that  he  can  find  to  do  to 
the  uncertain  and  the  unknown 
— to  use  what  is  immediately 
about  one  as  stepping;  stones  to 
m«»re  difficult  and  more  imjiort- 
ant  tasks.  With  those  i<leas  in 
mind  the  oflicers  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Institute  analyzed  the  con- 
dition of  the  Nej^ro  as  it  was 
when  freedom  found  him.  In 


AN  OUTDOOR  SKETCHINC.  CLASS 
Training  tor  luiiil,  eye,  and  *  lute  lor  the  hrmitilul 
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A  HOMK  tUJIl-T  ANP  OWNKIl  HY  HAMHTON  <;KAI>1- 
ATES-A  PROSPKROl.'S  MAN  AMI  HIS  WIFE 

lit  well-tcMla  JIT,  neatno*  and  cmnfiirt  »n  >lvnwn  in  cr>nlRUI  lu 
ihc  oM-timc  lumhlol-dnmi  \ci»ro  rabiin 


few  institutions  for  cither  race  where  the 
mental  discipline  is  so  severe  and  systematic 
as  at  Hampton.  It  is  true  that  in  a  large 
degree  the  old  mcthiKl  of  merely  making  the 
stuilcnt  conmiit  to  memory  something  that 
some  one  else  has  thought  out  and  reiluccd 
to  rules  or  a  system  has  been  largely  discarded 
for  the  newer  and  more  rational  nieth(Kl  of 
laying  more  stress  u|)on  teaching  the  student 
to  think,  to  investigate,  t(t  systematize;  to 
give  him  jjower  instead  of  a  merely  trained 
memory.  In  a  word,  as  the  illustrations  used 
in  connection  with  this  article  will  .show,  the 
stuilent  is  taught  to  go  into  the  shop,  into  the 
field,  to  get  hold  of  actual  live  problems  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry  instead  of  largely 
using  mere  book  problems  that  in  too  many 


SERVING  MEAI.S  To  THE  HAMPTON  STUDENTS 
Slodcnli  help  In  pajr  their  tuition  by  reicuLir  empluyineot  in  the  Khoul  and  many  wrve  as  araitera  and  oooka  at  a  fixed  ntc  o(  mgti 

doing  this  it  was  found  that  by  tar  the 
greater  projiortion  of  my  race  were  living 
on  the  farms  and  were  dei>cndcnt  upm  [ 
agriculture  in  some  form  for  their  daily 
living.  Clearly  then  agricultural  training  was 
the  projKT  thing  to  begin  with  and  the  indus- 
try uix»n  which  to  place  the  greatest  emphasis; 
and  from  the  fi»undingof  the  institution  up  to 
the  present,  agricultural  training  has  been  the 
basis  at  Hampton  just  as  it  has  been  at  the  Tus- 
kegee  Institute  which  is  an  outgrowth  from 
Hampton. 

S«)me  jK'ople,  however,  get  the  mistaken 
idea  that  there  is  little  or  no  acaiiemic  train- 
ing at  Hampton  in  connection  with  the  indus- 
trial work.    This  is  far  fn.m  true  ;  I  know  of  ouiTiME  JJMshackle  corn-housk 
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AN  "OI'TIIOOR  ••  LESSON   IN  ARITHMETIC 
CalcuUltnx  amoont  of  lumbrr  rrquired  and  cost  of  conitiuctlim  of  >  grccn-liouw 


cases  do  not  train  one  for  actual  life.  In 
grammar  and  physics  the  same  plan  is  followed 
of  usmj;  the  great  industrial  plant  as  a  kind 


THE  HAMPTON  MANDOLIN  AND  BANJO  CLUB 
MuM  ul  liK  uudcnis  have  6nc  voices  and  musical  attta 


of  laboratory  for  the  purjxjse  of  bringing  the 
student  into  touch  with  life.  Continuing,  to 
use  agriculture  as  one  example  of  the  many 
industries  taught  at  Hampton,  it 
is  not  only  the  object  to  teach  the 
student  how  to  make  a  living  out 
of  agriculture  but  tt)  teach  him  to 
love  and  respect  the  industry  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  will  con- 
sider it  a  ])rivilege  to  l)e  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  either  for 
himself  or  for  others.  This  love 
for  agriculture  is  instilled  into  the 
student  by  teaching  him  to  obser\  e 
the  processes  t>f  nature — to  be- 
come so  well  acquainled  with  labor- 
s;iving  machinery  that  he  will  be 
able  to  lift  agriculture  in  a  large 
degree  out  of  mere  drudgery  into 
that  atmosphere  where  it  becomes 
dignirtcd  and  beautiful. 

As  a  rule,  the  Negro  is  at  his 
best  in  agricultural  life  in  the 
country  districts,     lie  is  at  his 
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worst  in  too  many  cases  in  large  cities  and 
es|)ecially  in  the  larj^e  cities  of  the  North. 
One  finils  the  best  ami  most  hopeful  type  of 
Negroes  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  South. 
In  the  Northern  cities  the  Negro  finds  the 
temptation  and  the  severe  competition  in  too 
many  cases  more  than  he  can  stand  up  against. 
The  Negro  must  secure  his  foimdation  for 
citizensliip  very  largely  in  agricultural  jnirsuits. 
When  he  has  grown  strong  in  mind,  purse 
and  morals,  in  agriculture  he  can  gradually 
learn  to  hold  his  own  in  a  larger  degree  in  the 
large  cities. 

Hampton  kept  in  mind  from  the  beginning 
the  foundation  in  industry  which  slavery  laid 
for  the  Negro.  It  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that 
slavery  taught  the  Negro  such  industries  as 
agriculture,  caq^entry,  cooking,  laundering, 
etc.,  and  that  if  as  a  free  man  he  is  to  supi>ort 
himself  and  make  himself  valuable  in  his  own 
community  by  keeping  up  with  the  latest  and 
mo.st  progressive  methinls  of  industrial  work 
he  must  be  taught  how  to  do  things  in  the 
best  way.    1  have  heard  the  race  question 


di.scussed  by  a  good  many  people  in  various 
forms,  but  I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
Ncgrt)'s  greatest  and  safest  protection  would 
come  from  his  usefulness.  I  am  almost  ready 
to  .say  that  the  whole  question  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Negro  in  America  hinges  upm  the 
question  as  to  whether  he  can  make  him.self 
so  valuable  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  that  the  community  will  feel  that  it  can- 
not disix;nse  with  his  presence.  There  is 
one  test  of  what  the  Southern  white  man 
thinks  of  an  intelligent,  industrious,  law-abid- 
ing, projierty-holding  Negro  that  I  have  never 
seen  fail.  In  all  my  e.xiK'rience  in  the  South 
I  have  never  seen  a  member  of  my  race  of 
this  description  get  into  trouble  to  the  extent 
that  a  bond  was  required  of  him  by  the  court 
that  there  were  not  dozens  of  white  men 
ready  to  go  u|)on  his  bond  for  any  amount.  I 
have  never  seen  a  Negro  whose  word  could  be 
relied  u|x)n  try  to  borrow  money  at  the  bank 
or  from  individual  Southern  white  men  who 
did  not  get  the  same  kind  of  accommcKiations 
that  a  Southern  white  man  would  have  got. 
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Hampton  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  some 
influence  must  Ix;  broujjht  to  bear  immediately 
after  slavery  uix)n  the  life  of  the  Ne{,ao  that 
would  cause  him  to  stick  to  and  use  the  fun- 
damental occupations  which  he  learned  in  slav- 
ery as  stepping  stones.  This  institution 
recognized  the  fact  that  during  slavery  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  the  master  to  teach  as  many 
Negroes  trades  as  iK>ssible,  because  the  me- 
chanic was  more  valuable  to  him  financially 
than  a  common  laborer.  Many  masters  went 
further  than  this  and  taught  their  slaves  trades 
because  of  their  broader  intcre.st  in  them. 
But  Gen.  Armstrong  at  Hampton  saw  that 
unless  some  institution  picked  up  the  threads 
of  industry  where  slavery  tlrop|K'd  them,  the 
Negro  would  not  be  taught  the  dignity  of 
lalx)r,  that  he  would  put  all  of  his  deiK-ndence 
jxjlitical  agitation  and  the  fundamental 
occujiations  u\xm  which  all  races  must  begin 
would  pass  from  him  into  the  hands  of 
others. 

As  a  result  of  Hampton's  persistency  in 
holding  to  its  original  purpK)se,  many  other 
institutions  in  the  South  are  adopting  its 


methotls.  At  the  present  time  all  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  most  of  the  mechanical  trades, 
the  mining  industries,  and  all  forms  of  ilomes- 
tic  service  arc  o|x;n  to  the  Negro  in  the  South 
and  will  remain  open  to  him  as  long  as  he  can 
ix'rform  the  work  as  well  or  better  than  any 
one  else  can  |x.'rform  it. 

In  the  ne.\t  place,  the  Hampton  Institute 
has  kept  in  mind  the  relations  between  the 
two  races.  The  Southern  white  man  has 
been  accustomed  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years  to  come  into  business  and  tnide  relations 
with  the  Negro.  But  Gen.  Armstrong  saw 
even  farther  into  the  problem.  He  saw 
that  whenever  the  Negro  became  the  owner 
of  a  farm,  or  became  a  gixnl  mechanic,  and 
tax-payer  and  had  money  in  the  bank  that,  as 
a  rule,  his  white  neighbors  had  little  fear  of 
the  vote  (»f  such  a  man.  And,  so  at  Hamjnon 
the  cooking  class,  the  class  in  laundering,  in  agri- 
culture, in  car|K'ntry,  in  geometry,  in  history, 
means  not  the  limitation  of  the  Negro's  devel- 
opment, but  its  broadening  .so  that  he  be- 
comes on  the  contrary  a  neighbor  and  a 
heljxT  of  the  white  man. 
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RAILROAD  PRESIDENT  AND  MAN  OF  AFFAIRS 

BY 

FRANCIS  NELSON  BARKSDALE 


THE  gathering  in  of  a  fourteen-million- 
dollar  property  over  night  would 
create  a  ripple  of  cominent  even  in 
the  present  days  of  stupendous  deals,  but  in 
1872  it  was  an  unhcard-of  perfonnance 
and  even  now  the  c<incHtions  surrounding 
its  acct)mplishment  place  il  in  the  list  ol 
deeds  of  notable  generalship  and  give  a 
to  the  character  of  Mr.  Cassatt  to  whose 
quick  and  bold  intel%ence  its  execution 
was  due. 

The  Philadelphia,  W'ilmington  &  Balti- 
more Railroad  Company,  own^  by  New 
England  capitalists,  extended  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Baltimore  and  was  operated  in  the 
interests  of  the  ?ennsyl\  ania.  The  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  rcgardeii  this  clusu  alliance 
with  exceeding  jeakNisy,  since  that  corporation 
coveted  it  as  a  means  of  reaching  New  York. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  agents,  under  instructions 
from  the  Garretts,  had  been  secretly  securing 
the  stutk,  but  cjuict  as  their  work  had  been 
pushed  it  had  not  cscaix:d  the  watchful  eye  of 
Mr.  Cassatt.  When  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
management  felt  assured  that  sufficient  shares 
bad  been  acquired  to  secure  control,  Robert 
Garrett  walked  into  the  office  of  George  B. 
Roberts,  prendent  d  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, one  morninp:  and  exultin^^ly  remarked  : 

•*  Mr.  Roberts,  we  have  secured  control  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  ft  Baltimore 
Railroad.  We  are  not  (!is]x)sed,  however,  to 
disturb  your  relations  with  the  property,  and 
you  need  not  give  yourself  any  uneasiness  on 
that  score." 

"Well,"  replied  Mr  Roberts,  in  his  dry 
manner,  "  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  in  your  negotuitions.*' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  there 
was  a  conference  between  Mr.  Roberts  and 
Mr.  Cassatt,  which  resulted  in  a  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  directors  in  New 
York  that  night.  The  session  was  prolonged 
tu  into  the  morning  hours,  but  at  its  conclu- 
sion a  check  was  chawn  for  114,949^052.20^ 


and  a  block  of  stock  of  the  Philadelphia, 

Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  Company 
was  transferred  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  and  with  it  passed  the  control  of 
the  road. 

Mr.  Garrett  had  somehow  overlooked  this 
block  of  shares,  but  Mr.  Cassatt  knew  where 
it  was  and  how  to  get  it  at  the  proper 
moment. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  met 
in  annual  roeetit^g  the  next  day  and  the 

announcement  by  Mr.  Roberts  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore 
Railroad  came  hke  a  clap  of  thunder  out  of 
a  clear  sky,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  the 
Raltiniore  &  Ohio  ixY)p!e  as  well,  who  were 
restmg  in  fancied  security  over  the  outwittmg 
of  thdr  greatest  and  most  resourceful  com- 
petitor. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  check  was  the 
largest  ever  drawn  in  settlement  of  any 

financial  transaction,  and  it  hangs  now  on  the 
wall  of  the  treasury  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  a  tribute  to  the  sagacity,  strategy 
and  readiness  of  (me  of  the  boldest  railway 
generals. 

Huguenot-Scotch  ancestry  is  a  splendid 
advantage  in  the  start  of  life.  Tlie  traditional 
persistence,  endurance  and  loyalty  to  principles 
of  the  one  ;  the  honesty,  industry  and  sagacity 
of  the  other  branch  of  tlie  fanuly  tree  is  apt 
to  produce  fruit  that  will  devdop  the  finest 
traits  of  each. 

Such  were  the  forbears  of  Alexander 
Johnston  Cassatt,  and  it  is  as  easy  in  the  family 
names  to  hark  back  to  the  uncertain  fortunes 
of  the  Scottish  chiefs  as  to  the  bloody 
days  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  sckm  ^  the 
house  of  Johnstnn-Cassatt  came  into  being  in 
1859!,  at  Pittsburg,  an  industrial  centre,  which, 
smce  that  date,  has  added  a  stupendous 
amount  of  material  to  the  sum  of  the  world's 

work. 

The  school  days  of  young  Cassatt  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  usual  courses  of 
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instruction^  but  his  special  proficiency  in 
mathematics  and  the  modern  langiiagcs  in- 
clined him  to  the  profession  of  engineering, 
and  a  few  years'  course  of  study  in  the  great 
German  univcrsit)  of  Darmstaadt  not  only 
ripened  the  resolve,  Imt  served  as  a  substan- 
tial basis  for  the  superstructure  of  his  life's 
work.  Diligent  in  study,  observant  of  con- 
ditions, enthusiastic  of  the  future,  the  adoption 
of  a  course  of  technical  training  was  the  logical 
result  of  Ae  return  to  America.  The  Ren* 
saeller  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy  offered 
the  medium,  and  in  1859.  when  twenty  years 
of  age,  yuung  Cassatt  emerged  from  lus  studies 
a  civil  engineer.  Strong  in  his  magnificent 
physical  condition,  the  young  engineer  lookal 
into  the  future  with  the  odm  assurance  of 
success.  A  man  of  few  words,  but  eminently 
one  of  action,  there  is  no  record  that  he 
made  boasts  of  any  goal  which  he  bad  set  for 
himself,  but  with  the  quiet  determination 
which  has  distinguished  his  entire  career,  he 
packed  his  sextant  and  responded  to  a  call  for 
hi.s  services  in  lijo  location  of  a  railroad  in 
Georgia.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
1 86 1  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  then  dominated  by 
John  Edgar  Thomson,  thved  president  of  the 
corporation,  and  the  brilliant  ent^ineer  to 
whose  indefatigable  labors  the  then  difficult 
worlc  of  constructing  a  railroad  over  the 
mountains  was  largely  due.  Col.  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  at  that  time  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  was  his  executive  officer  and  under 
his  immediate  supervision  the  cadets  of  the 
service  were  trained. 

Col.  Scott  picked  his  men  with  unerring 
judgment.  Cassatt  was  (jf  his  kind,  and  his 
rise  from  one  position  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility to  another  was  ttipid  and  continuous. 
He  was  as  thorough  in  the  mastery  of  details 
as  he  was  com]x*tent  in  their  gcncrali/ation. 
When  he  had  a  duty  to  perform  he  brought 
these  characteristics  to  his  aid,  and  the  work 
was  done  better  than  other  men  could  do  it. 
Promotion  under  civil  service  had  long  been 
established  as  the  keystone  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  organization.  The  road  has 
always  been  operated  by  practical  railroad 
men,  who,  entering  the  service  in  youth,  have 
developed  with  years  and  have  found  in  merit 
the  .only  path  to  advancement 

In  the  spring  01  i86i,  Cassatt  shouldered 
the  rod  of  the  under-surveyor  and  commenced 


tiie  real  work  of  his  Ufe.   Between  this  Hate 

and  1 870,  when  the  office  of  general  manager 
was  created  for  him,  he  had  constructed  rail- 
roads, administered  the  management  ol  the 
company's  shops,  and  directed  the  construc- 
tion of  locomotives  and  cars,  placed  in  work- 
ing order  new  branch  and  connecting  lines, 
ai^  had  supervised  the  operation  of  the  entire 
sy.stem  as  j:;eneral  suiH?rintendent,  compas.sing 
with  ease  the  manifold  and  complex  duties 
that  appertain  to  so  respondble  a  portion. 
This  was  the  creative  period  of  the  railroad's 
history.  In  order  to  build  up  a  great  hif,dnvay 
of  traffic  between  East  and  West,  new  luics 
were  acquired,  and  in  moulding  these  widely 
separatetl  and  ill-mated  factors  into  one  hoRK^ 
geneous  system  the  best  talent  and  the 
strongest  administrative  ability  were  required. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  development  of  the 
company's  interests  from  within  received  his 
closest  attention.  He  bent  his  energies  to 
acquiring  adequate  terminal  facilities  at  im- 
portant centres,  reconstructed  the  roadway 
and  bridges,  uitruduced  the  track  tank,  and  the 
block-iugnal  system.  He  was  the  first  prom* 
inent  railroad  official  to  rcco[;nize  the  far- 
reaching  merits  of  the  aur-brake,  and  its  intro- 
duction and  exhaustive  tests  by  him  led  to  its 
universal  adoption  by  the  railroads  of  the 
world.  To  his  efforts  also  is  largely  due  the 
present  well-established  practice  of  maintain- 
ing a  service  of  through  cars  bet%vecn  the 
lar^e  centres  of  population,  althoi^h  located 
on  different  lines  of  railroads. 

The  disciplinary  regulation  of  employees 
receixed  \ery  close  attention  at  his  hands. 
Their  appearance  and  their  manners  in  their 
relation  to  the  public  were  defined,  and  while 
Mr.  Cassatt  was  firm  and  determined  in  his 
relations  with  the  army  of  men  under  his  con- 
trol he  was  not  dictatorial  nor  severe,  and  no 
official  ever  enjoyed  in  higher  degree  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  bis  subordinates. 
With  equal  facihty  the  switch-tender  or  the 
superintendent  cotdd  get  a  hearing  if  he  had 
anything  to  say. 

Mr.  Cassatt's  achievements  as  general 
manager  won  for  him  a  vice-presidency,  but 
in  his  enlarged  field  of  labor  he  did  not  with- 
ch-aw  his  watchful  eye  from  the  work  of  detail 
which  had  been  taken  up  by  others.  With 
his  magnificent  work,  as  general  manager  as 
a  background,  prnmotinn  came  (niickly  1" 
1874  he  became  third  and  in  iSHo  hrsi  vice- 
president.   In  the  latter  position  he  was 
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second  to  and  executive  officer  for  his  chief, 
the  late  president,  George  B.  Roberts. 

Great  systems  of  railroads  did  not  then 
exist,  and  the  individual  roads  were  being 
developed  on  lines  of  policy  which  prepared 
them  to  control  e\ onttially  the  weaker  lines 
and  assume  the  niastcry  in  territories  from 
which  thdr  traffic  was  drawn.  The  expansion 
was  diiefly  from  within,  except  that  a  desirable 
connection  was  often  drawn  so  closely  under 
the  protecting  wing  of  the  embryuAic  "  tt  unic 
line "  that  its  complete  assimilation  was  only 
a  matter  of  time.  The  ^reed  of  acquisition 
naturally  excited  many  jealousies  among  the 
competing  lines  In  the  east,  and  in  the  ddicate 
adjustment  of  these  diffiiences  and  the 
maintenance  of  harmonious  relations  with  his 
neighbors,  the  diplomatic  side  of  Mr.  Cassatt's 
character  stood  ( mt  in  bold  relief.  The  promo- 
tion of  the  |)lans  of  his  n\vn  mana,<::emcnt  to 
secure  the  greatest  advantages  to  their  pru|x;rly 
was  at  the  same  time  the  first  consido^t  ion  in 
all  hts  trans^ictions.  I. ike  a  general  in  the  field 
he  fortified  his  own  position,  while  no  oppor- 
tunity to  circumvent  his  enemy  escaped  him. 
He  was  as  prompt  to  act  as  he  was  dashfaig  in 
execution. 

Another  characteristic  thing  happened 
when,  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  in  the  trans- 

pirtation  world,  after  twenty-one  years  of 
strenuous  upbuilding,  he  voluntarily  surren- 
dered his  high  post  in  1883,  and  at  the  age  of 
fortv-two  years  retired  to  private  life.  In 
utter  harmony  with  all  his  associates,  with  a 
grasp  on  the  railroad  situation  of  the  country 
that  no  other  man  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and 
in  the  very  flush  of  physical  and  mental  energy, 
he  sought  relief  to  devote  a  few  years  of  his 
best  manhood  to  the  pursuit  of  a  leisure  for 
the  enjoyment  of  whic  li  he  ■was  thorougiily 
fitted  by  his  tastes  and  environment. 
In  his  letter  of  resignation,  he  wrote : 
"  My  only  object  in  taking  this  step  is  to 
have  more  time  at  my  disixisal  than  anyone 
occupying  so  responsible  a  position  in  raihroad 
management  can  command.  If  I  were  to 
remain  in  active  railroad  life  I  could  not  desire 
a  position  more  agrcciibie  to  me  than  the  one 
I  now  occupy,  nor  would  I  be  willing  to  con- 
nect myself  with  any  other  company  than  the 
one  in  whose  service  more  than  twenty-one 
years  of  my  life  have  been  passed." 

His  promise  was  kept  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  numbers  of  tenders  of  the  headship  of 
railruads  were  made  him  during  his  retirement. 


Several  years  of  foreign  travel  followed  his 
release  from  active  business  and  then  he 
assumed  the  duties  d  private  Citizenship  ou 
his  country  estate. 

During  his  absence  abroad  the  stockholders 
of  the  Pcnn.sylvania  Railroad  elected  him  to 
membership  in  the  directorate^  and  upon  his 
return  he  assumed  his  seat  and  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  work  as  diligently  in  an  advi- 
sory as  he  had  previously  done  in  an  executive 
capacity,  it  may  safely  be  declared  that 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  services  there 
was  no  important  meeting  of  the  board  at 
which  he  failed  to  appear,  unless  absence 
from  the  country  prevented  attendance. 

Mr.  Cassatt's  seventeen  years  of  playtime 
were  by  no  means  jxissed  in  idleness.  The 
development  of  his  celebrated  stock  farm  at 
Chester  Brook,  Berwyn,  Pa.,  claimed  a  large 
measure  of  his  attention.  This  be^^an  with 
the  importation  of  The  Bard,  that  famous 
racing  sire,  from  England,  and  the  breeding 
of  the  hm^  stringy  of  horses  that  won  for  him 
so  much  prestige  on  the  turf.  His  judgment, 
integrity  and  liberality  made  him  for  a  time 
t»ne  of  the  most  successful  as  well  as  the  most 
prominent  figures  of  the  American  turf.  In 
conjunction  with  the  late  D.  D.  Withers  and 
other  associates  Mr.  Cassatt  built  the  great 
track  at  Monmouth  Park,  the  scene  of  many 
of  his  victories.  It  was  only  after  the  abuses 
fai  racing  practised  by  the  irresponsible  proprie> 
tors  f)f  the  "  outlaw  tracks  "  iti  New  Jersey  had 
thrown  a  cloud  of  infamy  upon  horse-racing 
that  he  retired  fr4Mn  the  Monmouth  Fbrk  A^ 
sociation  and  shortly  thereafter  entirely 
abandoned  the  breeding  of  horses  for  racinjif 
purptiscs.  His  interest  in  the  race  horse  was 
transferred  to  the  hackney,  and  the  superiority 
of  his  products  along  this  line  has  Ixen  proven 
by  the  capture  of  blue  ribbons  at  many  shows. 
TTie  Chester  Brook  Stock  Farm  Yaa  accom- 
plished a  f;reat  deal  toward  elevatinj:  the 
standard  of  driving  horses  in  this  country, 
and  its  care  is  the  owner's  pet  diversion. 

His  interest  in  liorses  naturally  led  to  an 
interest  in  ;:ood  roads  and  rcali/iivi;  that  the 
w»iy  lo  have  ;.;uoJ  ruads  was  iv  make  them 
he  accepted  the  position  of  road  supervisor 
of  his  township,  and  for  twcnt\'  vrars  was 
successively  reelected  to  this  position.  The 
roads  were  built  and  maintained  under  his 
personal  suijervision  and  arc  considered  as 
models  of  the  best  country  roads  of 
America. 
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Even  in  his  retirement  railroad  affairs  were 
not  entirely  banished  from  Mr.  Cassatt's 
mind.   He  loved  the  work  of  the  builder  too 

well.  A  notable  instance  of  his  originality 
and  bold  determination  is  found  in  the  plan- 
nii^  and  construction  of  the  New  Yortc,  Phila- 
delphia &  Norfolk  Railroad.  The  problem 
of  transporting  promptly  and  quickly  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  peninsula^  and  the  eastern  sectioi^ 
of  Virginia,  had  long  been  unsolved.  The 
slow  progress  of  conveying  these  perishable 
products  by  boat  to  Bdtimore,  or  some  snudl 
port  on  Chesapeake  Kay  and  thence  to  the 
north  by  rail,  was  antiquated.  Norfolk  was 
natturally  the  fbrwarding  point  and  quick  rail- 
way service  had  to  be  established  with  that 
city,  in  order  that  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Boston  might  enjoy  ilie  delicacies  of  the 
upper-south  in  the  first  blush  of  their  ri[>enes8. 
Railroad  communication  ended  at  Delmar 
just  on  the  dividing  Ime  between  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  ninety«five  miles  from  Chesa- 
peake I^ay  at  Ca|>e  Charles. 

Mr.  Cassatt  said  to  the  late  William  L.  Scott: 
**  Let's  build  a  railroad  from  Ddmar  to 
Ciipc  Charles,  and  connect  with  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  by  boat." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  Mr.  Scott,  "  But  how 
will  you  transfer  your  freight  across  Chesa- 
peake Ray  e.xiK-clitiously  ? " 

We  will  build  powerful  and  fast  transfer 
tugs  that  will  transport  loaded  tnuns.  across 
the  bay." 

'*  But  the  distance  is  thirty-six  miles  and  the 
bay  at  times  is  rougher  than  the  English 

Channel." 

We  can  build  the  boats  strong  enough, 
and  equip  them  with  engines  of  sufHcienl 
power  to  make  the  run  in  three  hours," 
calmly  replied  Mr,  Cas.-iatt. 

This  was  the  longest  and  most  difficult  ferry 
service  that  had  ever  been  attempted,  but 
with  the  boats  constructetl  from  Mr.  Cassatt's 
designs  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  transfer 
ferry  has  been  conveying  in  safety,  and 
with  promptness  loaded  trains  across  the 
liay  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

The  *'  Berry  E.\ptess  "  has  the  ri^^ht  ut  way 
on  this  road,  built  out  of  the  private  funds  of 
these  two  men,  and  the  i>eo])le  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  may  enjoy  for  breakfast  fruit 
gathered  in  Virginia  the  previous  afternoon, 
while  the  luncheons  of  Boston  are  enriched 
with  vegetables  gathered  at  the  same  time. 


Since  the  successful  operation  of  this  ferry, 
the  same  system  has  been  applied  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  TransnSibarian  Railway  will 
transfer  its  trains  acTOSS  Lake  Baikal  on  the 
same  principle. 

On  June  9,  1899,  Mr.  Cassatt  was  elected 
by  the  board  of  directors,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  succeed  Frank 
Thomson,  deceased.  He  was  not  a  candidate 
for  the  place  and  yielded  his  acceptance  from 
a  sense  of  duty  to  the  corporation.  He 
assumed  the  leadership  at  once  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  period  of  time  thendkoad  histocy 
of  the  country  felt  the  impress  of  his  power- 
ful individuality. 

Within  six  months  the  traditions  of  years 
were  swept  aside,  and  a  new  policy  was 
adopted.  The  soft  coal  territory  was  dom- 
inated by  the  Pennsylvania  by  the  right  of 
geo^^rajihical  location,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  this  right  was  the  aim  of  the 
new  president.  The  community  of  interest 
plan  was  bom,'  and  under  it  president 
acted.  He  purchased  thou.s.in(:ls  of  shares  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
roads, and  thus  estabUshed  a  community  of 
interest  in  the  soft  coal  roads  which  at  once 
ser\'etl  as  a  safeguard  to  the  holdings  of  their 
stockh(jldcrs  and  a  protection  to  the  public. 

For  the  purpose  of  extending  the  tidewater 
facilities  of  the  road  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Long  Island  Raihoad,  with  its  valuable 
dockaf:c  franchises,  was  secured,  and  the  pos- 
session of  ample  shipping  facilities  were  thus 
provided  against  all  time. 

In  order  to  bind  the  traffic  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  rail  traffic  of  the  interior  the  Erie 
&  Western  Transportation  Company,  with 
its  valuable  terminals  at  Bufialo,  was  taken 
over,  and  to  fill  in  the  gap  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania's own  line  and  the  great  lake  port  the 
WeMem  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  absorbed  and  the  Allegheny  Valley 
Railroad  consolidated  with  it  for  the  purposes 
of  operation. 

And  when  these  splendid  properties  had 
been  jijnthered  in,  the  Legislature  was  asked 
to  authorize  an  increase  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Pennsylv;mia  Railroad.  It  was  done. 
The  stockholders  added  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  capitalization,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  stock  of  the  company 
reached  the  highest  market  price  in  its 
history. 
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Measured  by  multiplicity  of  duties  Mr. 
Cassatt  may  be  termed  a  busy  man.  He  is 
the  president  of  seven  companies  and  a 
director  in  twenty-three,  including  transpor- 
tation, banks  and  trust  companies.  He  works 
with  wonderful  rapidity  and  dis|x>scs  of  cur- 
rent aSaan  promptly  and  finally.  His  grasp 
of  any  proposition  is  immediate  and  forcible, 
and  when  it  is  disposed  of  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  sdd.  But  enoompasaed  as  he  is 
with  great  affairs  he  does  not  deny  hknaelf 
ample  recreation. 

Apart  from  his  deep  interest  in  the  breed- 
ing of  horses,  he  is  a  friend  of  all  true  sports. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  and  under  the  colors  of  that  organiza- 
tion has  made  a  number  of  cruises  in  his 


yacht,  T/u-  Entetfrist,  both  m  home  and 
iweign  waters. 

The  Merion  Cricket  Club,  of  which  he  is 
the  ptesMknt,  owes   its   rejuvenation  and 

present  prosperity  larj;' l)-  to  his  efforts. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  hunter  and  a  member  of 
several  bunt  clubs  that  enjoy  riding  in  the 
country  surrounding  the  Chester  Brook  Farm. 

inside  the  solution  of  the  great  problems 
of  transportation,  organization  and  admiius* 
tration  this  busy  president  of  a  far-reaching 
corporation  has  discovered  the  secret  ot  main- 
taining robust  health  and  unimpaired  vitality 
of  body  and  mind  in  devoting  every  moment 
of  the  time  free  from  the  demands  of  business 
to  out  of  door  recreation  that  thrills  the  blood 
and  makes  living  an  ever  present  bleasuig. 


THE  MACHINERY  OF  WALL  STREET 

AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS  THERE 
—  JUST  HOW  A  TRADE  IN  STOCK  IS  MADE  —  THE  DETAILS 
OF  VARIOUS  KINDS  OK  TRANSACTIONS  —  EXCHANGES,  BANKS, 
BROEERS*  SPECULATORS  AND  THIEVES— THE  WAU.  STREET 
COMHtJKlTY,  ITS  BUILDIKCS8,  ITS  NEW  SERVICE»  ITS  BX- 
PBNSES  AND  ITS  WHOLE  MACHINERY  OF  RUSHING  BXISTENCB 
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STOCK  speculation,  now  become  national 
in  scope,  arrived  at  its  maximum  de> 
velopment  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  Transactions  on  the  St(Kk  Ex- 
change for  a  single  day  a^'f^re^^^tcd  3,330,- 
000  shares,  bank  clearings  on  a  single 
day  reported  a  total  of  $598,537,409.64, 
and  a  Stock  Exchange  membership  sold 
for  $70,000  —  all  record-breaking  figures. 
Brokers  had  to  work  tlay  and  night  and  Sun- 
days. Bookkeepers  tell  asleep  at  their  desks. 
Many  Iwoke  down  from  overwork.  Nervous 
prostration  caused  a  half-<lozen  brokers  to  seek 
the  medical  care  that  could  be  obtained  only 
in  sanitariums.  One  great  connnlsnon  lioase 
found  it  impossible  to  close  its  office  for  one 
hour  in  the  month  of  April.  In  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  Street  it  was  a  "rampant  bull 
market/'  with  the  whole  country  exhibiting 
stock-spec ulat i \  e  i n t  x  ication . 

This  memorable  boom  culminated  on  May 
9th,  when  the  Northern  Pacific  "corner"  turned 


the  swing  of  jurices  back  with  a  shock  that 
produced  a  panic.     Wall  Street  saw  a 

$155,000,000  "corner"  in  railroad  shares 
that  could  have  been  bought  for  less  than 
$1 1,000,000  five  years  ago. 

Then  the  fall.  In  the  quicksand  of  "margin" 
speculation  fortunes  were  won  in  nine  months 
and  lost  in  ninety  minutes.  During  one  lialf- 
hour  speculative  Wall  Street  was  bankrupt, 
declines  of  from  $10  to  $50  a  share  haxing 
obliterated  the  margins  of  speculators  and  the 
equities  of  brokers  in  their  loans  from  the 
banks.  Fortunately,  the  rebouml  of  prices 
was  relatively  as  sharp  as  the  decline,  and  the 
subsequent  readjustment  of  the  stodc  market 
was  accomplished  in  one  week,  while  all  pre- 
xnous  funics  liave  required  at  least  a  month 
before  the  equilibi  luni    ut  prices  Could  be 

restored. 

The  activity  in  Wall  Street  which  had  this 
dramatic  culmiiution  b^gan  with  the  first 
dectkm  of  President  McKinley.  Bryanism 
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had  been  responsible  f<5r  a  panic  and  an  ab- 
normal depression  of  prices.  The  rise,  with 
occasional  halts  of  prices  attributable  to  the 
war  with  S]xiin,  to  excessive  industrial  corpo- 
ration organization,  and  to  the  money  scare  of 
December,  1899,  extended  over  four  years. 
Its  force  was  gathered  from  immense  crops, 
vastly  increased  production  of  mines  and 
manufactures,  and  an  amazing  growth  of  ex- 
ports. With  it  all  came  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  American  railroad  industry.  The  rise  in 
imiustnal  slocks,  kiving  been  checked,  wa.s 
succeeded  by  a  greater  advance  in  railroad 
stocks.  On  the  re-clccton  of  Mr.  McKinley 
the  situation  not  only  possessed  all  the  good 
fectors  of  1896,  but  was  reinforced  by  others, 
notably  the  elimination  of  Bryanisin  and  the 
placing  of  the  gold  standard  on  a  foundation 
safe  from  the  attacks  of  demagogues.  Not  a 
cloud  was  to  be  seen  on  the  trade  horizon. 
Then  followed  a  feverish  outburst  of  specula- 
tion sweeping  over  the  country  with  an  uinxir- 
alleled  enthusiasm  that  almost  broke  down  the 
machinery  of  Wall  Street.  England  and 
Germany  played  active  parts  in  the  struggle, 
and  the  whole  world  looked  on  with  amaze* 
ment.  And  in  all  histories  of  Wall  Street 
the  dawn  of  the  new  century  must  be  marked 
with  a  white  stone. 

SFECULATIVE  WAI  L  STREET 

The  Wall  Street  commumly  is  conijx>st;d  of 
the  Stock,  Produce,  Cotton,  Coffee  and  Con- 
solidated Exchanges  ;  the  United  States  Suh- 
Tr^ury,  Assay  Office  and  Custom  House ; 
the  New  York  Clearing  House,  amtiltitudeof 
national  and  state  banks,  trust  companies, 
private  banking  firms,  import  and  export 
houses ;  dealers  in  commercial  paper  and  pro- 
moters ;  representatives  of  railroad  and  indus- 
trial corporations  and  nf  vast  pri\-ate  estates; 
the  *'  Curb  "  market,  and  hundreds  of  corpora- 
tion lawyers  and  others  who  have  close  rela- 
tions with  the  securities  markets.  It  is  there 
that  railroads  and  industrial  corporations  are 
organized,  financed  and  reorganized  if  nec- 
essary ;  that  stock  and  bond  securities  of  all 
kinds  find  their  level  of  value  ;  that  money  cim 
always  be  borrowed  on  gtMxl  collaterals  ;  that 
money  is  tnr;  .fi  rred  tiom  one  side  of  the 
world  to  the  other  through  the  medium  of 
foreign  exchange  bills ;  that  gold  exjiorts  or 
imports  are  arranged;  that  money  seeks  in- 
vestment in  i(overnnKMU  l>onds  .md  all  other 
American  and  some  foreign  securities.  And 


it  is  in  Wall  Street  that  fortunes  are  won  and 
lost  in  stock  S[>eculation.  Considered  as  a 
whole  Wall  Street  is  a  true  barometer  of  the 
country's  financial  condition,  reflecting  un- 
erringly depression  or  prosperity.  It  is 
always  forging  a  bit  ahead  of  the  times 
"  discounting"  knovsTi  or  expected  factors,  and 
sometimes  upset  by  unexpected  occurrences. 
True  to  American  temperament,  the  stock 
market,  considered  alone,  at  times  reflects  an 
extra va^ifant  wave  of  ojitimism  or  an  un- 
justifiable condition  of  pessimism,  but  as  the 
money  market  is  always  a  most  reasonable 
place,  normal  conditions  usually  prevail. 

Most  interesting  of  all  Wall  Street's  interests 
is  the  stock  market.   The  Stock  Exchange  is 

an  unincoi porated,  voluntary  association,  re- 
sembling in  organization  a  club,  and  having  a 
membership  of  1,100.  Memberships  or  seats 
fluctuate  in  value.  A  man  to  become  a 
member  must  boy  a  seat  and  then  pass  an 
e.xauuaalioa  bcioic  ilie  Committee  of  Ad- 
missions. If  he  fails  of  acceptance  he  must 
sell  the  membership.  If  he  is  accepted  he,  or 
his  friends  who  lent  the  money  used  in  buying 
the  seat,  must  sign  a  paper  releasing  the 
membership  from  all  claims  Should  he  be- 
come insolvent  the  membership  is  sold  and 
the  proceeds  are  divided  among  his  Stock 
Exchange  creditors.  About  500  Stock  Ex* 
chani^e  firms,  exclusive  of  individual  brfikers 
operating  aluiic,  liunsacl  tiic  business  of  that 
institution. 

The  menibers  of  the  Exchanj^e  may  be  sub- 
divided into  four  groups;  (i)  commission 
houses  which  buy  and  sell  stocks  and  bonds 
ffrr  the  public;  (2)  "  six^cialists,"  "floor"  or 
"  $2  "  brokers  who  execute  orders  for  com- 
mission houses  ;  (3)  individual  speculators  who 
trade  for  their  own  account  and  risk  and  (4) 
brokers  who  lend  moiu:\-  for  banks.  Com- 
mission houses  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups :  ( I )  those  that  conduct  a  home  and 
manv  bratub  ofTu  es  connected  by  private 
wires  and  (2)  those  that  transact  a  locil  and 
mail  business.  Transactions  in  stocks  or 
bonds  are  based  on  quick  delivery.  If  you 
buy  for  "cash,"  delivery  is  made  on  the  day 
of  sale.  While  odd  lots  of  stock  are  dealt  in, 
too  shares  is  generally  rcc  -  j/e  l  as  the 
unh.  The  par  or  nominal  value  ol  one  share 
of  slock  is  usually  $100,  but  il>erearc  "half" 
shares,  so<alled,  where  the  par  value  is  $$0. 
Prices  are  baseil  on  a  jKTCenta^^e  of  par  or 
^100.    In  the  quotations  ot  stocks  fractional 
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parts  of  one  per  cent,  (which  is  also  called  one 
"point"),  play  a  conspicuous  part.  The 
smallest  fraction  used  is  (ine-cif;hth  or  Si 2.50 
on  each  100  shares.  Fluctuations  cannot  be 
smaller  than  one-eighth. 

When  bought  or  sold  c  ti  ;ht  the  share 
certificates  arc  (Iclivercd  to  the  buyer  or  by 
the  seller  after  an  exchange  of  checks  repre- 
senting market  values  plus  commissions  and 
other  rh;irf(cs.  Tradinj^  on  a  margin  can  be 
compared  to  a  real  estate  transaction.  Thus, 
if  you  buy  a  $  10,000  house,  mortgaging  it  for 
$8,000,  and  emplnyin<;  S2,ooo  of  your  own 
money,  you  have  a  $2,000  equity  or  margin  in 
the  house,  or  in  other  words  twenty  per  cent. 
If  you  give  your  broker  ?2,ooo  or  twenty  per 
cent,  margin  he  will  buy  for  you  100  shares 
of  stock,  and  having  bought  it,  your  equity  in  the 
stock  is  twenty  per  cent.  If  the  stock  ad- 
vances and  you  sell  out,  your  i)rofit  is  the 
difference  between  the  buying  and  selling 
prices,  less  brokerage.  If  the  stock  declines 
and  you  sell  out,  the  difference  represents 
your  loss,  brokers  chart^e  a  compulsory  fee 
of  ^12.50  for  each  100  shares  bought  or  sold, 
or  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent.,  and  a  two 
dollar  revenue  ta.x  is  added  Traders  who 
carry  stocks  on  a  margin  arc  usually  charged 
six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  amount  in- 
volved. 

A  complete  trade  on  the  "  bull "  or  "long  " 
side  of  the  market  is  ejected  in  this  way. 
You  deposit  your  margin  of  twenty  per  cent, 
with  a  broker  and  request  him  to  buy  at  the 
market  (the  best  price  obiuuiablc),  100  sliarcs 
of  Union  Pacific.  The  order  is  telephoned  to 
the  Board  and  delivered  to  the  floor  member, 
who  buys  the  lot  for  100^  or  $10,037.50. 
Adding  >  <  )ur  commisnon  of  one-fourth  and  two 
dollars  tor  a  revenue  stamp  the  stock  costs 
you  §10,064.50.  The  next  day  the  broker 
received  the  stock  certificate  from  the  man 
who  sold  it,  and  from  the  date  of  delivery  you 
are  char^^cd  intere  st,  for  the  broker,  if  he  does 
not  use  his  own  money  tor  carrying  it,  borrows 
the  cash  from  a  bank  and  puts  up  the  Umon 
Pacific  stock  as  collateral.  In  a  week  you 
elect  to  sell  the  stock  at  iioj-i,  and  your 
broker  then  obtains  a  check  for  $11,062.50, 
after  ha\ing  taken  up  the  loan  with  the  bank  to 
secure  a  return  of  the  stock  which  is  delivered 
to  the  buyer.  The  profit  would  be  $  i  ,000  less 
interest.  In  the  event  of  a  decline,  the 
difference  between  the  buying  and  selling  price 
as  above  figured  would  be  your  loss. 


A  complete  "bear"  or  "short"  trade 
would  represent  a  sale  of  say  100  Union 

Pacific  at  loo^.  Your  broker  sells  the 
stock  although  he  has  none  in  his  possession. 
At  three  o'clock,  however,  he  borrows  100 
shares  from  some  other  broker  in  the  "  loan 
crowd"  who  has  or  is  "long"  of  the  stock. 
The  stock  is  delivered  to  your  broker  who 
takes  it  up  by  lending  its  cash  market  value 
to  the  man  from  whom  it  is  borrowed.  It  is 
then  delivered  to  the  buyer  of  the  100  shares 
you  sold.  In  a  few  days  you  close  out  your 
trade  by  buying  back  this  stock  in  the  open 
market,  say  at  901^^,  your  broker  receives  the 
stock  thus  bought  and  pays  for  it ;  he  then 
notifies  the  broker  from  whom  he  borrowed 
100  shares  that  he  will  rcttirn  it  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  borrowed  stock  is  returned  and 
the  lender  also  returns  the  amount  of  money 
received  from  your  broker.  This  represents 
a  complete  "  bear  "  operation.  You  withdraw 
your  account  and  your  broker  pays  hack  your 
margin  increased  or  decreased  as  the  case  may 
be.  There  are  of  course  many  ramifications 
in  stock  trading,  too  long  to  justify  detailed 
description. 

THS  STOCK -EXCHANGE  CLEARINC  HOUSE 

The  hours  for  receiving  and  deliv^ing 

bonds  and  stock  certificates  are  from  10 
A.  M.,  to  2:15  P.  M.  Each  transaction  is 
compared  before  and  after  these  nours  by 
representatives  of  the  principals  to  the  trans- 
action. All  stocks  bou^'ht  and  sold  are  not 
delivered  although  a  large  jmrt  are,  but  the 
Stock  Exchange  Clearing  House  was  m-gan- 
ized  to  economize  labor  and  tlie  cxchan'^e  of 
money.  Had  there  been  no  Clearing  House 
in  recent  years.  Wall  Street's  machinery 
would  haw  long  since  broken  down  under  the 
strain.  When  a  stock  is  sold  for  dehvery  the 
seller  delivers  the  stock  certificate  which  must 
be  a  "good  delivery;"  that  is  to  s;iy,  the  cer- 
tificate is  a  genuine  one,  and  the  signature  of 
the  person  m  whose  name  the  stock  was 
issued  is  accompanied  by  the  signature  of  a 
Stock  Exchange  member  or  firm  as  witness. 
On  dehvery  the  seller  receives  a  check  which 
his  messenger  certifies  at  the  bank  on  which 
it  is  drawn,  and  it  is  then  deposited  in  the 
seller's  bank. 

The  Clearing  House  is  designed  to  obviate 
the  delivery  of  stocks  wlu  n  possible,  and  so 
the  active  stocks  arc  "cleared"  through  its 
machinery.    Thus,  if  a  broker  buys  500 
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shares  of  stock  and  sells  500  on  the  same 
day,  instead  of  receiving  and  delivering  them 
in  transactiona  involving  possibly  eleven  firms 
in  all  and  the  exchange  of  ten  checks,  he 
simply  sends  his  statement  to  the  Clearinfj^ 
House  with  a  check  for  the  difference  that  he 
owes  or  a  draft  for  the  balance  due  him  on 
his  trades.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
Clearing  House  is  to  enable  each  member  to 
strike  Ms  balances  precisely  as  if  his  dealings 
had  been  with  a  sinp^lc  other  member.  Mem- 
bers of  the  exchange  are  admitted  to  clear  in 
their  own  names.  Each  member  is  assigned 
a  number.  Before  4:15  P  M  ,  on  every  day 
except  Saturday,  when  the  umc  is  1:15  P.M., 
"receive"  and  "deliver  tickets  are  e.\- 
changed  by  the  different  firms,  and  each 
broker  sends  the  tickets  received  with  his 
statement  to  the  Clearing  House.  The  state- 
ment or  sheet  includes  all  trades  in  a  large 
number  of  stocks,  each  separate  security 
grouped  together.  All  transactions  are  en- 
tered in  one  or  two  columns  and  a  balance  is 
struck.  If  the  sheet  shows  a  debit  balance 
the  difference  is  entered  as  a  "balance" 
check,  and  the  sheet  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  check  for  the  balance  drawn  on  a  Clearing 
House  bank  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  credit 
balance  is  due,  a  draft  for  the  amount  on  the 
Clearing  House  bank  is  sent.  The  Clearing 
House  .sy.stcm  is  complicated  and  yet  simple, 
requiring  the  ^ployment  ot  a  'arge  staff  of 
accountants.  It  deals  with  exchanges  and 
balances.  Brokers  may  buy  and  sell  500,000 
shares  of  n  single  stt>ck  in  a  day.  If  the  fir.st 
seller  can  deliver  to  the  last  buyer,  and 
diminate  the  others  in  a  **  ringing  out "  pro- 
cess, a  great  savin;^  in  labor  is  accomplished. 
This  the  Clearing  House  does — the  entire  list 
of  ddiveries  due  is  asmgned  in  correct  pro- 
portion to  the  items  in  the  list  of  receipts 
due,  so  that  the  Clearing  House  books  bal- 
ance and  every  broker  receives  the  stock  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  Through  the  Clearing 
House  the  members  of  the  StcKk  Exchange 
were  able  to  avoid  certifying  checks  caUmg  for 
$9,537,000^000  in  the  years  188S-1899,  since 
which  time  stock  deaUngs  have  enormouaiy 
increased. 

THE  ARBITR.VGF.  TRADE 

In  the  aggregate  a  small  arbitrage  trade  is 
carried  on  between  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago and  Philadelphia.  Thus  if  Amalgamated 
Copper  is  selling  at  125  in  New  York  and 


1 2  5  J4  in  Boston,  if  it  can  be  bought  in  New 
York  and  sold  in  Boston  at  the  two  prices 
named  there  is  a  profit  of  $$0  on  a  trade  of 

100  shares,  less  charges.  Such  a  business  is 
transacted  over  private  wires,  and  is  a  continual 
record  of  purclmses  and  sales  while  frequent 
adjustments  of  the  account  are  made  possible 
by  shipping  stock  certificates  by  express  or 
r^stered  mail  so  that  the  accounts  can  be 
evened  up.  Far  moie  hnportant  and  macAk 
more  rnmpHcated  is  the  arbitrage  business 
between  New  York  and  London  or  W  -^U 
Street  and  Lombard  Street.  The  first  thin^ 
a  broker  asks  when  he  gets  down  town  in  the 
morning  is  :  "  How  is  the  London  market }" 
London  time  is  five  hours  ahead  of  New 
Y<»rk,  and  therefore  9  A.  M.,  here  is  2  P.  M. 
at  London.  At  9:15  Wall  Street  has  received 
its  first  news  from  London  in  the  form  of  the 
2  o'clock  quotations,  together  with  other 
prices,  notably  of  consols,  silver,  discounts, 
etc.  Feeling  the  London  pidse  sometimes 
fumiabes  the  guiding  force  for  the  local 
market,  and  some  years  ago  ,it  was  a  much 
more  important  influence  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  arbitrage  houses  get  to  work  early  over 
the  cable,  figuring  prices,  reducing  messages 
by  the  cable  CckIcs  and  sending  instructions 
The  difference  in  prices  between  the  two 
markets  affords  the  arbitrageurs  their  margins 
f)f  profit.  Supjxise  a  London  broker  bought 
100  Union  PacUic  common  at  a  certain  price  in 
London,  and  sold  it  fmr one-half  of  one  per  cent., 
or  $50  more,  through  his  New  York  cor- 
respondent. If  it  were  intended  to  make  a 
round  trade  and  deliver  the  stock  in  New 
York,  the  certificate  wouU  be  shipped  by 
.»^v- iner  and  the  expenses  would  be:  (1)  ex- 
penses of  shipment ;  (2)  loss  of  interest  on 
the  money  employed  while  the  stock  is  in 
transit,  and  (3)  interest  on  the  stock  borrowed 
here  pending  the  arrival  of  the  London  stock. 
These  items  wmild  have  to  be  deducted  from 
the  point  profit.  This  is  the  general 
methcKl,  with  the  result  th.at  the  two  markets 
are  seldom  wide  a[;»iit,  lor,  when  they  are, 
sales  or  purchases  quickly  cause  then  t  > 
come  together.  As  the  first  New  York 
prices  arrive  in  London  as  late  as  5  P.  M,, 
there  is  one  hour  remainiiig  in  ^t  market, 
for  the  London  Exchange  docs  not  close  until 
4  o'clock.  However,  trading  in  "  Americans  " 
continues  on  the  curb  abroad  until  6:30  or 
even  7  o'clock.  T*he  arbitrage  business  is 
one  calliqg  for  more  skill  than  ordinary 
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brokerage,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  most 
of  the  tirms  engaged  in  it  are  composed  of 

men  of  foreign  birth. 

THE  BANKS  AND  THE  BROKERS 

The  banks  and  the  brokers  are  closely  re- 
lated. Big  brolcerage  houses  at  times  employ 
three  depositing  banks, ami  they  are  constantly 
in  the  market  borrowing  money  on  stock  and 
bond  collaterals.   Money  is  borrowed  on 

time/'  which  signifies  for  a  specified  period, 
or  on  "call,"  which  means  that  the  money 
can  be  "  called "  back  from  the  borrower 
whenever  the  lender  desires  or  the  borrower 
can  return  the  money  at  his  convenience. 
Assuming  that  a  broker  is  carrying  1,000 
shares  of  stock  for  his  customers  on  a  20  per 
cent,  margin.  The  market  value  of  the  stocks 
is  $  100,000.  He  requests  a  loan  from  a  bank, 
and  usually  20  or  30  per  cent,  margin  (to  be 
maintained  at  all  times)  is  required,  and  so  we 
will  assume  that  the  broker  borrows  $70,000 
on  the  stocks  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest, 
usuallx  under  6  per  cent.  To  carry  the 
stocks  it  vAW  be  observed  that  he  ha.s  $70,000 
of  the  bank's  money  and  $20,000  of  the  cus- 
tomers' money,  leaving  $io,0OO  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  that  is  where  he  uses  his  own 
capital.  If  the  stocks  decline  rapidly  the 
bank  requests  the  broker  to  "margin  up" 
his  loan,  and  in  turn  the  broker  requests  the 
customer  to  "  margin  up  "  his  trade.  It  is  a 
ddicate  operation,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  broker  is  always  riding  on  the  crest  of  the 
price  wave,  babncing  himsdf  carefully  from 
day  to  day. 

**Time"  money  is  usually  cheaper  than 
"call"  money.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
broker,  as  a  rule,  charges  customers  6  per 
cent,  interest  for  carrying  stocks,  and  that  he 
borrows  for  3  or  4.  Unless  the  customer  be 
a  very  important  one  the  broker  will  shave  the 
difference,  and  this  interest  account  is  one  ot 
the  broker's  most  profitable  sources  of  revenue. 
When  times  are  panicky,  and  money  is 
"scarce  "  and  high,  the  brokers  have  to  bor- 
row on  the  Stock  Exchange  or  send  to  the 
banks,  but  when  the  market  is  dull  and  easy, 
and  money  is  cheap,  it  is  ciirinus  to  see  the 
money  brokers  calling  at  slock  brokers'  offices 
and  almost  begging  them  to  borrow.  Banlcs 
are  also  important  to  brokers  in  the  matter  of 
of  over-certifications.  Thus,  a  broker  may 
have  ^100,000  in  a  hank,  and  during  the  day 
before  2.1$  P.M.  has  to  reodve  aj^  pay  for 


$200»000  worth  of  securities.  The  bank 
agrees  to  certify  his  checks  to  the  latter 
amount  on  the  understandmg  that  before  3 
o*ck)ck,  having  been  paid  in  turn  for  his  stock 

deliveries,  he  will  deposit  the  $200,000  in  the 
bank.  Naturally,  the  banks  arc  very  particu- 
lar about  thdr  collaterals,  always  preferring 

railroad  to  industrial  shares.  Sometimes  in 
making  loans  the  lending  brokers  specify  the 
collaterals  they  require,  but  they  arc  usually 
mixed  loans,  containing  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  "  fancy  "  stocks  or  "  specialties  "  which 
have  had  brief  or  erratic  records  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

THB  TELBPHONB  AMD  THB  TBLBGRAPH 

There  are  500  telephones  on  the  floor  of 

the  Exchange,  each  in  charge  of  a  boy,  who 
receives  orders  from  his  office  and  transmits 
them  to  the  floor  broker  for  execution.  In 
every  broker's  office  there  are  from  one  to 
ten  telephones,  and  many  brokers  rarely  see 
their  clients,  who  telephone  orders  from  up- 
town oflRces,  homes,  or  out  of  town.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  an  enormous 
growth  of  what  are  known  as  "  wire  houses." 
There  are  New  York,  Chicago  or  Boston  finns 
which  lease  private  wires  connecting  with 
many  of  the  leading  cities  east  of  Denver.  No 
firm  yet  controls  a  private  wire  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  doubtless  one  will  be  heard  of 
before  very  long  The  prix'ate  wire  system  of 
Wall  Street  spreads  out  throughout  the 
country  like  a  gigantic  web  or  fan.  A  private 
wire  to  Chicago  co.sts  $12,000  a  year.  About 
twenty-five  private  wires  are  leased  by  the 
American  Tdephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
between  Wall  Street  and  Chicago,  and  fifty 
between  Boston  and  Wall  Street,  and  thirty 
between  Wall  Street  and  Philadelphia.  The 
Western  Union  and  Postal-Telegraph  Com- 
jxinies  also  lea.se  many  wires,  but  the  copper 
wires  of  the  telephone  company  are  mostly 
used,  as  they  are  not  so  susceptible  to  break- 
downs during  storms,  and  they  can  be  readily 
transformed  into  longdistance  telephones. 
Should  there  be  an>  iniportant  news,  and 
conversation  is  preferable  to  a  written  message, 
the  l^rokers  in  a  very  few  minutes  can  talk 
from  Wall  Street  to  Chicago  or  Boston  over 
their  private  wires,  and  every  afternoon  there 
is  a  \-ast  amount  of  bu.sincss  transacted  by 
word  of  mouth  between  Wall  Street  and  the 
cities  it  taps  with  leased  wires.  Many  of  the 
long  wires  also  connect  with  the  mtervening 
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cities.  Thus  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  rolcdo  ami 
other  cities  may  be  "on"  a  Chicago  wire, 
and  each  pays  a  share  for  the  service. 

This  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  a 
broker's  business,  for  "  wire  "  houses  employ 
from  one  to  fifteen  tel^raph  operators,  and 
they  are  the  most  expert  of  their  craft  and 
are  usually  paid  $25  per  week  each.  Speed 
and  accuracy  are  the  important  considerations. 
An  order  to  buy  or  sdl  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  can  be  sent  from  Chicago 
and  executed  in  tour  minutes.  From  Chicago 
quotations  are  sent  at  short  intervals  over  1^ 
public  wires  to  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and 
other  far  western  cities.  One  Chicago  house 
is  said  to  have  traded  in  300,000  shares  of 
stock  one  day  in  May,  whidi  rqiresented 
^iSJSO  in  commissions. 

STOCK  QUOTATIONS 

The  Stock  Exchange  floor  is  divided  into  a 
seemmgly  contused  but  very  orderly  "crowd." 
Each  crowd  trades  before  a  '*  post "  holding  an 
adjustable  quotation  board  on  which  the  last 
price  is  shown  by  a  turn  of  the  hand.  The 
crowds  are  lai^e  or  snoU,  as  the  stock  ffealt 
in  is  a  favorite  or  happens  to  be  inactive. 
Sugar  for  example  is  a  favorite,  and  ordinarily 
the  "crowd"  contains  a  large  number  of 
shoutii^,  gestKulating  brokers  In  this  crowd 
is  a  shari>-eyed,  cold  -  blooded  telegraph 
operator.  He  notes  every  sale  on  a  pad  with 
the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  an  expert.  As  he 
gets  the  sales,  he  telegraphs  each  one  to  a  cen- 
tral ofiice  near  the  Stock  Exchange  where  they 
are  rapidly  relayed  over  the  telegraph  wire 
circuits  connecting  with  the  stock  indicators 
or  "  tickers  "  as  they  arc  known.  The  ticker 
is  a  little  nieclianical  printing  machine  en- 
ck>scd  in  a  glass  case.  It  is  an  ingenious 
combination  of  wheels,  steel  springs,  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  numerals.  (Quotations  arc 
printed  like  this : 
N  P  E 

300,  156.  200,  is6}i.  .  .  300,41. 
Interpreted  this  means  300  Northern  Pacific, 
common,  sold  at  Hi  56  a  share,  2OO  sold  at 
Si56'<  and  200  Erie  at  $41  a  share  Each 
stock  Ml  order  to  hasten  the  delivery  ol  quo- 
tations has  an  abbreviation,  and  these  abbre- 
viations lead  to  nicknames,  such  as  "  Mop " 
for  Missouri  Pacihc,  "  Cheapest,  Best  and 
Quickest "  for  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
"Post  Office"  for  People's  Gas,  and  many 
Others.   In  the  bull  market  the  two  quotation 


companies  had  to  discontinue  printing  fractional 
lots  and  even  then  they  were  far  behind  time. 
On  the  day  of  the  pamc  the  tickers  printed 
quotations  eighteen  minutes  after  three  o'clock 
— the  longest  time  on  record.  Ordinarily  the 
prii^  aile  faSlcwi  the  actual  transaction  in 
from  two  to  five  minutes. 

HOW  WALL  STRSBT  GBXS  THE  NEWS 

Wall  Street  has  three  news  bureaus :  those 
of  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  the  New  York  News 
Bureau  and  the  J.  Arthur  Joseph  Bureau.  The 
first  two  have  elaborate  systems  for  the  ^ 
tribution  of  news.  They  handle  news  more 
quickly  than  any  newspaper  and  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  newspaper  speed  and 
acc  v  r  \  liave  reached  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection. Each  news  bureau  has  a  staff  of 
reporters,  a  telegraph  and  cable  service,  and 
each  distributes  the  news  printed  on  small 
sheets  of  {"aper,  one  ti.sing  yellf)w  and  the 
other  white  slips.  Messengers  run  with  the 
slips  to  the  brokers'  oiBces.  Each  messenger 
has  a  route  to  serve  and  each  service  trys  to 
outstrip  the  other.  I'he  result  is  that  long 
before  the  ^temoon  papers  appear,  the  brokers 
have  read  all  the  financial  in  u  s  and  bulletins 
of  the  general  news  of  the  day  from  the  "  slips." 
The  sliijs  begin  to  be  delivered  at  the  broker's 
office  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Opening  with 
a  review  of  the  market,  the  London  quotations 
and  general  fiiumcial  and  other  news  folbw 
in  quick  succession,  until  at  3  o'clock  in 
unending  proCessi(;n,  slips  have  been  received 
to  the  number  of  1 00, 200  or  more.  I n  order  to 
provide  even  greater  speed  each  bureau  main- 
tains a  page  printing  dectric  tfeker  service. 
For  thirty  dollars  a  month  you  get  the  news 
slips  and  a  newii  ticker  which  prints  the  bulle> 
tins  of  the  leading  events  before  they  can  be 
delivered  on  the  slips. 

To  illustrate  how  qukkly  the  news  is  de- 
livered, the  last  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Pkul 
dividend  meeting  can  be  recalled.  There  was 
doubt  about  the  rate.  The  old  rate  was  five 
per  cent,  a  year ;  an  advance  to  six  was  ex- 
pected. Each  news  bureau  had  two  men  in 
the  St.  Paul  office,  30  Broad  Street,  waiting 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  directors.  Each 
one  of  the  four  had  secured  control  of  a  tele- 
phone and  the  wires  were  cleared  to  the  home 
office  ot  the  news  bureaus.  In  the  meantime 
the  bureaus  had  not  been  idle,  each  one  had 
three  sets  of  slips  printed  to  meet  eadi  pos- 
sible emergency. 
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One  said :  "  St.  FlAul  directors  declared  two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  dividend,  the  usual 
rate." 

The  second  said:  **St.  Paul  directors  de- 
clared the  usual  dividend  of  two  and  one  ha'f 
per  cent,  and  an  extra  dividend  of  one-half  per 
cent;* 

The  third  said:  "St  Paul  directors  declared 
a  dividend  of  three  per  cent.,  an  advance  of 
one-half  per  cent." 

All  the  sUps  were  taken  and  distributed  at 
varinii??  stations  throughout  the  Wall  Street 
district.  Finally  a  man  in  the  St.  Paul  oihce 
walked  out  and  said:  '*The  semiannual  divi- 
dend is  three,  an  ad\-ancc  nf  one-half  per  cent  1" 
There  was  a  mad  scramble  for  the  telephones. 
Each  news  tnireau  received  its  bulletin  one 
miiuiie  after  the  announcement.  The  operators 
of  the  page  printers  immediately  clicked  off 
the  message  eagerly  awaited  in  every  office. 
At  the  same  time  fast  messengers  were  des- 
patched to  ihe  relays  of  boys  stationed  at 
various  points  tcUing  them  to  "  cut  loose  "  with 
Bulletin  No.  3,  and  so  the  St.  Paul  dividend 
was  in  every  ^\'all  Street  office  a  very  few 
minutes  after  it  was  announced.  Both  news 
bureaus  publish  daily  papers— the  Wa/f  Street 
Journal  and  the  Wall  Street  Summary — and 
there  are  ah«nit  a  half  dozen  other  financial 
pa|x;r.s,  including  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Ncxv  York  Commercial^  Daily  StockkalderisaA 
Wall  Street  Xci^'S. 

Each  daily  paper  in  New  York  City  supports 
a  Wall  Street  staff  of  from  two  to  ax  men. 
Wall  Street  deix;nds  for  its  printed  statistics 
un  the  Financial  Chronicle,  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  Poor's  Manual,  three  American  institutions 
that  (xcupy  important  places  in  the  machinery 
of  a  broker's  oihce. 

COST  OP  CONDUCTING  A  BROKERAGE  FIRM 

It  is  estimated  that  300  representative 
commission  houses  pay  expense  bills  that  ag- 
gregate f  15,000,000  a  year.  This,  however, 
is  f)n1y  a  part  of  the  bill  that  the  public  pay 
for  buying  and  selling  stocks.  The  most  ex- 
pensively conducted  firm  in  Wall  Street  was 
that  of  Price,  McCormick  &  ,  which  failed 
in  1 899  with  liabilities  of  $  16,000,000,  and  the 
yearly  expenses  were  figured  at  $  1,000  a  day  or 
$300,000  a  year.  Employing  about  200  men, 
and  carrying  on  a  most  extensive  wire  and 
branch  office  business,  it  became  insolvent 
owing  to  an  aborUve  attempt  of  a  member  of 
the  firm  to  effect  a  comer  in  cotton.  Thisoon- 


cem  occupied  three  floors  of  one  building,  and 
traded  in  stocks,  bonds,  p^in  and  cotton  ;  it 
was  represented  on  the  Stuck,  Cotton  and 
Produce  exchanges  of  New  York ;  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Chicag^o  ;  and  the  New  Orleans 
and  Liverpool  Cotton  exchanges 

A  dozen  concerns  each  cmj  1  \  ;  mi  forty 
to  sixty  men  and  the  smallest  about  five.  A 
man  about  to  organize  a  brokerage  office  re- 
cently sent  for  an  efficient  manager  and  said : 
"  I  .would  like  to  know  how  much  it  will  cost 
to  run  an  office  for  a  year,  even  if  I  ?! 
take  in  lOO  shares  of  business? "  The  reply 
was:  "From  $50,000  to  $75,000."  Of 
course  there  are  commission  firms  which 
manage  to  transact  a  limited  trade  on  an  ex- 
penditure of  $8,000  or  $10,000.  Rents 
range  from  $600  to  $25,000  and  even  more. 
Firms  usually  consist  of  two  or  more  mem- 
bers. There  is  the  board  member  and  an 
office  manager. 

BUCKBT  SHOPS 

There  are  many  bucket  shops  in  Wall 
Street  which  advertise  for  trade,  and  a  greater 
number  maintain  otfices  there,  and  operate 
wire  circuits  extending  through  New  Eng- 
lantl,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the  West. 
A  bucket  shop  is  conducted  by  an  individual 
or  firm  and  from  five  to  100  shares  and  larger 
lots  of  stock  are  dealt  in.  The  theory  of  the 
bucket  shop  kec|>er  is  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
traders  in  stocks  lu.sc  money  and  they  back 
their  ctistomers  to  "guess  wrong," or  in  other 
words  they  trade  on  Stock  Exchanc^e  quota- 
tions, and  if  a  man  buys  ten  shares  of  St. 
Paul  m  such  a  place  the  concern  wagers  that 
he  will  lose.  If  he  wins  the  bucket  shop 
pays  the  loss  out  of  its  capital ;  if  he  loses 
the  bucket  shop  pockets  the  margins.  There 
is  one  powerfid  bucket  shop  in  Wall  Street 
which  accepts  no  local  trade  but  Conducts  a 
system  of  offices  throughout  the  country.  It 
employs  twelve  or  fifteen  telegraph  operators 
who  from  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  .send  the  quo- 
tations as  fast  as  they  are  posted  on  a  big 
blackboard.  The  Stock  Exchange  endea* 
vors  to  prevent  them  from  getting  quotations, 
but  the)'  [«y  liberally  for  the  service  they  re- 
quire and  never  fail  to  get  it  by  "greasing" 
the  proper  machinery.  The  big  budl  market 
ruined  hundreds  of  bucket  shop  men.  The 
only  time  they  lose  is  during  steadily  rising 
prices  and  since  1898  they  have  had  a  hard 
struggle.   In  an  irregular  or  rapidly  changing 
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market,  "  weak  "  succeeding  "  strong  "  days, 
the  bucket  shop  men  reap  harvests.  They 
always  urge  their  customers  to  buy  stocks 
and  if  they  get  a  large  following  in  any  one 
stock  they  will  not  hesitate  to  enter  the 
Stock  Exchange  market  by  sending  legiti- 
mate orders  to  a  broker  to  sell  a  certain  stock 
down  five  points  in  order  to  "  wipe  out  "  the 
customers  margins.  Some  <A  the  more  pow- 
erful have  been  known  to  secretly  buy  Stock 
Exchange  scats  for  their  representatives  and 
use  them  for  this  purpose  and  also  to  "  hedge  " 
on  their  contracts.  "Hedging"  means  that 
if  a  bucket  shop  is  short  say  S>00O  shares  on 
a  rising  market  that  amount  will  be  bought 
on  the  regular  exchange  as  insurance  against 
loss.  One  of  the  biggest  <d  the  New  York 
bucket  shops  not  only  lost  all  its  cajjital  in 
April  but  its  owner  had  to  mortgage  his  town 
and  country  houses.  He  was  mm  forced  to 
borrow  on  his  note  and  had  the  rise  continued 
a  week  longer  he  would  have  he-'n  inscjlvent, 
but  the  panic  enabled  him  to  eieau  up  $250,- 
000  on  which  he  proposes  to  retire  and  seek 
rest  in  Europe.  The  field  is  a  fertile  ttne  for 
adventurers  and  a  dangerous  one  for  the 
public,  as  nine  out  of  ten  bucket  shop  men 
will  "  welch  "  or  refuse  to  pay  if  the  market 
goes  persistently  against  them. 

THE  CONSOLinATED  EXCHANGE 

The  Consolidated  Exchange,  called  the 
**Ltttk  Board,"  is  composed  of  quite  a  large 
membership  of  men  who  appeal  to  the  "  small 
fry  "  speculators.  They  trade  on  Stock  Ex- 
change quotations,  and  recognize  that  institu- 
tion as  the  primary  market.  One  of  the 
mysteries  of  Wall  Street  is  how  they  get 
the  quotations  which  are  posted  on  a  lOC^ 
foot  blackboard  as  soon,  almost,  as  they  are 
made  by  their  big  ri\'al  ?  But  get  them  they 
do,  and  they  transact  a  large  business  in  frac- 
tkmal  lots  of  ten  shares  and  upwards.  As 
there  are  ten  persons  who  wish  to  trade  in  lots 
of  ten  shares  where  one  wishes  to  trade  in  100, 
this  trade  m  the  aggregate  reaches  large  pro- 
portkms.  Then,  too,  although  the  Stodc  Ex' 
change  expressly  forbitls  its  members  having 
business  relations  with  members  of  the  Con- 
solidated, an  active  arbitrage  bunness  is 
conducted  between  the  two  boards,  for  prices 
are  frequently  one-half  per  cent,  apart.  The 
Consolidated  Exchange  has  lost  many  clever 
brokers  who  soqght  a  wkter  field  b  tfie  bq; 
exdiange. 


ftOGUBS  OF  WALL  STRSST 

The  rogues  of  WaU  Street  flourish.  They 
are  thieving  brokers,  promoters  of  mining 
schemes  and  disreputable  speculators.  Said  a 
thieving  broker  on  one  occasion :  *'If  the  Post 
Office  Department  would  only  let  me  alone  I 
would  have  to  hire  a  cart  to  carry  down  my 
money-laden  mail.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  the  public.  Promise 
6  per  cent,  dividends  on  a  first<lass  security, 
and  you  can't  do  business;  but  promise  56 
per  cent,  on  a  fake,  and  I  can  get  ridi." 
Investigation  proved  his  statement  to  be  true. 
He  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  tipster  fraud 
who  advertises  that  he  knows  exactly  which 
stocks  will  advance  and  those  that  are  gciqg 
to  decline. 

For  $5  a  week,  he  wiH  tell  you  precisely 
how  to  make  a  fortune.  He  advertises  in 
strange  ways  using  a  ridiculous  code.  For 
example:  "Hit  Kangaroo  for  a  jump  of 
twenty  pmnts,"  etc.  This  interpreted  means 
buy  a  certain  stock  for  an  ad\'ance  of  $20  a 
share.  Such  men  are  swindlers,  ^uite  as 
contemptible  is  the  man  with  a  fake  gold» 
silver,  zinc,  copper  or  oil  mining  .scheme. 
He  first  buys  a  mining  prospect  for  say 
^2,500,  and  then  organizes  a  $500,000  or 
i(  1,000,000  company  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  or  West  Virginia  ff)r  say  $2,500  more. 
The  shares  have  an  alleged  j^ar  value  of  $l 
vnch  but  he  offers  them  for  thirty-seven  cents 
each  from  tt>  -laborateiy  furnished  office 
where  he  po^c^i  as  the  fiscal  agent.  The 
rogue  who  selects  the  broker  as  his  victim  is 
more  plentiful  than  the  brokers  are  willing  to 
confess. 

THB  MESBENOBR  SERVtCS  OF  WALL  STRBBT 

Wall  Street  wheels  would  stop  going  round 
if  all  its  messenger  boys  should  ever  go  on 
strike.  The  total  number  must  be  5,000  to 
lO^OOO.  They  are  the  brightest  and  quickest 
messeTVfcer  boys  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
"Hurry  is  in  the  Wall  Street  atmosphere 
and  they  make  haste  with  their  work  which 
calls  for  nimble  wits  ami  rapidity  of  physical 
action.  The  duties  ot  the  Wall  Street  boys 
are  manifold;  they  compare  stock  trans- 
actions, make  bank  deposits,  certify  checks, 
tran.sfcr  and  deliver  stocks,  carry  important 
orders,  and  they  must  be  able  to  looite  in> 
stantly  1,500  dBfferoit  offices  in  the  WaU 
Street  district. 
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BREAKING  UP  THE  SOLID  SOUTH 

WHY  NATIONAL  QUESTIONS  ARE  CAUSING  A  DIVISION  OF 
OPINION— THE  GROWTH  OF  INDUSTRY  BREAKING  THE  SHELL 
OF  PROVINCIAL  SOUDtTY— THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  NEW  PARTIES 

BY 

SENATOR  JOHN  L.  McLAURIN 


IN  political  sentiment  the  South  is  to-day 
in  a  transition  state.  From  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  up  to  a  recent  period,  the 
question  of  white  supremacy  was  the  para- 
mount and  absorbing  one.  The  fear  of  Negro 
domination  was  the  unifying^  factor  in  the 
Democratic  party.  This  not  only  prevented 
any  division  of  opinion  on  domestic  or  natioml 
issues,  but  it  prevented  anything  like  dis- 
sensions. So  absorbing  was  the  Negro  ques- 
tion that  the  people  were  in  fact  oblivious  to 
the  great  changes  which  were  taking  place  in 
economic  and  inciustrial  conditions  in  the  South. 
White  supremacy  was  the  desideratum,  and 
without  this  anytidng  like  the  upbuilding  of 
the  material  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
South  was  considered  utterly  impossible.  It 
is  easy  to  understand,  then,  why  there  has 
been  a  "  solid  South,"  interested  only  in  the 
most  difhcult  domestic  and  political  problem 
tltat  any  people  ever  foced,  and  why  they  have 
been  so  indifferent  to  national  questions. 

Happily  for  th--  S-nith  the  Ncj^ro  has  been 
practically  elimin  iietl  from  politics,  by  the  re- 
striction of  popular  suffrage  along  the  line  of 
educational  qualifications.  The  wisest  leaders 
of  the  colored  race  have  materially  aided  in 
this  work  by  their  sage  advice  to  the  Nq^roes 
to  abstain  from  iK)litics  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  industrial  and  agricultural  pursuits. 
There  is  a  fast  growing  feeling  now  that  all 
danger  from  Negro  domination  in  the  South 
is  forever  gone.  This  e.xpectation  and  belief 
relieve  the  people  from  the  necessity  of  uniting 
on  one  single  question  and  disregarding  aU 
other  issues,  either  state  or  national.  They 
b^iin  to  feel  that  they  can  safely  relate  to 
the  rear  the  race  issue,  and  exercise  free 
thouf^ht  and  free  sjx.'ech  on  national  politics, 
which  vitally  affect  the  material  as  well  as  the 
political  interests  of  the  South,  and  which 
promise  such  rich  rewards. 


There  is  not  only  this  feeling,  but  also  a 

perceptible  division  of  political  opinion  among 
the  white  people  of  the  South.  On  the 
questions  of  expansion,  the  tariff,  ship  sub- 
sidies, and  other  national  policies,  tliere  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  manufacturers  and 
the  leading  business  men  favor  expansion; 
many  of  them  favw  a  protective  tariff ;  and 
nearly  if  not  all  favor  the  building  up  a  mer- 
chant marine.  There  are  many  among  the 
agricultural  and  other  classes  who  are  opposed 
to  these  measures,  but  their  opposition  arises 
from  a  want  of  informatif>n  and  from  prejudice. 
The  press  of  the  South  is  divided  on  these 
questions.  Many  of  the  newsjjapers  have  pre- 
sented only  the  views  in  opposition  to  these 
issues  and  withheld  arguments  in  favor  of  them. 
But  a  part  of  them  have  fairly  discussed  these 
questions  and  in  this  way  they  have  interested 
and  enlightened  the  masses.  With  proper  edu- 
cation, f  beKeve  the  people  will  grasp  the  true 
situation,  and  in  time  repudiate  personal  poli- 
tics for  the  consideration  of  American  non- 
partisian  questions  uikhx  their  intrinsic  merits. 

It  will  require  time  for  them  to  become 
unshackled  and  relieved  from  the  h.ibit  of  fol- 
lowing the  dictation  of  a  few  Democratic 
leaders.  Their  own  selfnnterest,  however,  in 
lime  will  destroy  their  blind  devotion  to  de- 
signing leaders  aad  dead  issues.  When  the 
shackles  of  an  unprogressive  Democracy  are 
removed,  thcrt  they  will  be  ready  to  make  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  South  paramount  to 
party  prestige  or  success. 

There  is  a  wide  divergence  of  views  among 
the  white  i>eople.  and  a  division  of  political 
(q)inion.  A  faction  in  the  Democratic  [larty 
favors  the  organization  of  a  white  Rei'ublican 
party,  believing  that  there  should  be  two  white 
parties  in  the  South  now  that  the  question  of 
white  supremacy  is  settled.  Another  Action 
adheres  to  the  Democratic  party  as  at  present 
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organized,  with  its  hybiU  principles  and 

policy  of  ob.stniction,  and  would  not  like 
under  any  circumstances  to  forsake  it  or  revise 
its  creed.  There  is  still  another  faction, 
which  desires  to  rehabilitate  the  party  along 
the  line  of  prop^ress,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
times  and  the  changed  conditions.  Knowing 
that  the  Southern  people  are  Democrats  from 
heredity,  association  and  environments,  and 
feeling  a  reverence  for  the  party's  principles,  its 
traditions  and  its  past  record,  I  do  not  think 
they  will  be  inclined  to  destroy  the  Democratic 
party  in  order  to  build  up  another  on  its  ruins. 

What  the  result  of  this  contest  between 
these  factions  will  be  no  man  can  divine  at  this 
time.   But  no  man  can  dose  his  «yes  to  the 


fact  that  the  people  of  the  South,  by  reason  of 

thisdivisitm  of  political  o[Mnion,  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  poUtical  revolution. 

There  is  no  greater  menace  to  the  stability 
of  our  government  than  a  large  minority  in 
the  American  Cons^ess  voting  upon  broad, 
vital,  non-partisan  American  questions  from 
purdy  sectional  considerations.  I  am  a 
Democrat,  honestly  desirous  of  remaining  so 
and  witnessing  the  triumph  of  the  party  to 
whidi  I  am  attached  by  assodation  and  her- 
edity. It  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
founders  of  that  party  that  it  should  become  a 
purely  sectional  affair,  yet  to-day  there  is  no 
Democratic  party  capable  Of  making  itself  felt 
outside  of  the  South. 
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A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  OUR  TIMBER  AREAS 

—  THE  GOVERNMENT  RE.SERVATIONS  — OUR 
NATIONAL  FORESTRY  POLICY  AND  THE 
NEED    OP    A    LESS    WASTEFUL  SYSTEM 

BY 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT 


FOR  nearly  three  centurii  s  an  increasing 
army  has  been  chopping  away  at  our 
forests.  Yet  more  than  one-third  of 
the  area  of  the  United  States  is  elassed  as 
woodbnd — <iver  i, 000,000  square  miles.  Nor 
is  it  the  oldest  states  which  have  the  small- 
est forests.  Of  those  whicli  border  the 
Atlantic,  Delaware  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  wooded  area  forms  as  little  as  thirtysix 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  state.  The  Gulf 
states,  excluding  Texas, arc  two-thirds  wooded; 
the  percentage  varies  from  sixty -two  (Louisi- 
ana) to  seventy-four  (Alabama).  Even  Texas 
has  twont^  -four  per  cent.  «>f  wnodhnd.  On 
the  other  liand,  Iowa  js  only  thirteen  jier  cent, 
wooded,  while  in  North  and  South  Dakota  the 

amount  falls  to  one  mid  three  per  rent  ; 
Nebraska  also  has  three  jjcr  cent.,  and  Kan.sas 
seven.  These  are  the  states  of  the  treeless 
plains;  as  we  approach  the  Rockies  the  tim- 
ber increases  again ;  no  other  states  have  as 
little  as  ten  per  cent,  of  thdr  area  wooded. 
On  the  F^tfic  coast  is  perhaps  the  heaviest 


and  finest  timber  of  the  world.  In  a  general 
way,  the  distribution  of  forests  largely  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  rainfall. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  home  to 
the  average  itiaii  the  economic  importance  of 
this  great  national  resource.  The  loss  to  the 
country  by  forest  fires,  largely  prevent :il)]e, 
has  been  estimated  at  ^50,000,000  every 
year.  In  regions  where  wood  and  water  are 
alnmdnnt  the  tendency  is  tn  take  them  for 
granted  and  forget  all  about  them.  But  with- 
out cheap  lumbo'  our  industrial  de\'elopment 
would  have  been  seriously  retarded.  And 
a!:ifrirt!lture  demands  water.  All  through 
gical  j>arls  vi  ihe  West  the  people  are  coming 
to  see  that  on  forestry  and  irrigation  together 
de|x;nds  their  future  pro.'^pority.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  called  this  the  greatest 
internal  question  of  the  day. 

As  the  tide  of  settlement  spread  westward 
immediately  before  and  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  settlers  naturally  occupied  first  the  level 
lands  wholly  or  in  part  devoid  of  timber,  and 
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so  easier  to  cultivate.  Later  waves  of  settle- 
ment rolled  higher  around  the  bases  of  the 
mountains,  but  left  even  to  our  time  vast 
Stretches  of  mountainous  forests  practically 
untouched.  These  are  the  areas  which  have 
been  taken  for  national  forest  reserves.  It 
was  seen  that  upon  thdr  preservation  de- 
I>:nc1cd,  to  a  dcj^rcc  which  we  have  perhaps 
not  ^et  fully  realized,  the  prosperity  of  the 
farming  communities  lower  down.  Thu  was 
the  main  incentive  for  the  creation  of  the 
national  forest  reserves,  a  movement  beg^m 
under  President  Harrison,  continued  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and  still  in  progress  of 
development  under  President  McKinley. 

These  reserves  have  been  made  from  the 
public  lands  still  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
mcnt.  They  number  thirty-eight  in  all,  and 
contain  over  46,000,000  acres,  or  72,000 
square  miles.  Lai^ge  as  this  total  is,  it  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  public  donuun  still  belong- 
ing to  the  nation.  While  the  most  raluablc 
lands  in  every  ixirt  of  the  country  have  of 
course  been  taken  up  1^  settlers,  there  still 
remains  in  all  the  states  west  of  the  looth 
meridian  a  large  percentage  which  has  not 
become  private  property.  In  Nevada  this 
reaches  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
of  the  state.  The  same  reasons  which  have 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  present  reserves  will 
naturally  lead  to  their  extension  to  Other  un- 
claimed forest  lands.  But  the  reserves  will 
ultunately  rather  increase  than  diminish  the 
land  available  for  settlement,  fat  they  will 
make  productive  many  regions  which  are  now 
worthless  desert. 

An  Act  of  Congress,  passed  March  3, 
1 89 1,  pro\ided  that  the  President  "may  from 
time  to  time  set  apart  and  reserve... any  part 
of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,"  and  that  "the 
President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare 
the  establisliment  of  such  reservations  and 
the  limits  therecrf."  Tins  clause  President 
Harrison  interpreted  to  be  mandator)'-,  an 
interpretation  which  succeeding  Presidents 
continued  to  accept.  WKhin  less  than  thirty 
days  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  he  proclaimed 
the  Yellowstone  Park  Timberland  Reserve, 
containing  1,239,000  acres.  One  other  re- 
serve was  made  in  1891,  and  no  less  than 
fourteen  in  1892  and  1893.  The  total  area 
reserved  under  President  Harrison  was  about 
1 3,500,000  acres.  President  Clevdand's  first 
addition  to  the  list  was  the  Cascade  Range 


Forest  Reser\-e  in  Oregon,  the  largest  of  all 
the  reser\'es.  But  it  was  not  until  the  very 
end  of  his  term  of  office  that  he  took  a  step 
to  which  the  present  widespread  public  interest 
in  forest  matters  is  chiefly  due. 

In  the  spring  of  1896,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  had  been  asked  to  submit  a  plan  of 
a  rational  fore-st  policy  for  the  government. 
The  Academy  appointed  a  committee  of  six 
members  whidi,  after  extensive  examinatfons, 
recommended  the  setting  aside  of  thirteen 
forest  reserves,  with  an  area  of  20,000,000 
acres.  These  reserves  were  proclaimed  by 
the  Prendent  February  22,  1897. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  form  of  the 
proclamation  was  such  as  to  give  color  to  the 
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idea  that  the  reserves  were  to  be  entirely 
withdrawn  from  public  use.   There  was  in 

many  places  in  the  West  a  fierce  outcry 
against  them.  Congress  took  up  the  cudgels 
with  vigor,  basing  the  attack  largely  on  the 
all^^  scantiness  of  the  committee's  e.xamin- 
ation,  and  somewhat  upon  the  lack  of  publicity 
attending  the  drawing  of  the  boundary  lines. 

The  attack  on  the  reser\es  failed,  but  only 
by  a  narrow  margin.  The  operation  of  the 
proclamation  was  suspended  for  a  year,  except 
in  California,  whkrh  was  omitted  from  the  Act 
because  of  the  vigorous  public  ofNnion  in  that 
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slate  in  favor  of  forest  preservation.  Cali- 
fornia, more  perhaps  than  any  other  state,  had 
come  to  reafize  the  intimate  dependence  of 

irrij^ation  upon  mountain  forests,  and  was 
anxious  to  preserve  the  real  source  of  its 

prosj)crity. 

During  the  year  of  suspension,  agitation 
brought  about  a  better  understandiqg  and  a 
wider  conception  of  the  importance  erf  forest 
preservation.  Throughout  the  West  the 
newspapers  gave  increasing  attention,  with 
increasing  intelligence,  to  the  subject  of 
forestry.  So  effective  was  the  alteration  of 
public  sentiment  that  the  attack  on  the  re- 
serves, renewed  toward  the  end  of  the  year  of 
suspension,  failed  altogether,  and  in  the  Act 
of  June  3,  1897,  their  threatened  abolition 
was  replaced  by  a  comprehensive  law  for  their 
management  and  protection.  The  proclama- 
tion of  new  reserves  has  been  continued  by 
President  McKinlcy,  and  the  total  area  within 
the  forest  reserve  boundaries  is  now  46,828,- 
449  acres. 

Unfortunately  the  gosenmient  does  not 
own  all  the  land  within  the  reserves.  Many 
of  them  cover  areas  within  land  grants  of  the 
great  trans-continental  railroads.  The  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  was  given  the  odd-num- 
bered .sections  for  forty  miles  on  each  side  of 
its  right  of  way,  wfaen  the  lands  were  not 
mineral.  Lar;^e  areas  of  the  Bitter  Root 
Reserve,  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  he  within 
the  land  grant  of  this  road.  Nearly  half  of 
the  San  Francisco  Forest  Reserve,  in  Arizona, 
is  within  the  land  grant  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Road,  now  a  part  of  the  Santa  Fe 
System.  There  are  also  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  reser\'es  large  numbers  of  claims  which 
had  been  taken  up  by  settlers,  as  agricultural 
or  timber  land,  before  the  rescr^'cs  were  pro- 
claimed. This  was  at  fir.st  one  of  the  sources 
of  opposition  in  the  West  to  the  policy  of 
setting  aside  reserves.  Those  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  within  these  areas  with  the 
expectation  that  the  increasing  settlement  of 
the  country  would  bring  them  neighbors, 
provide  schools  for  their  children,  and  give 
added  value  to  their  lantls,  suddenly  found 
themselves  isolated.  A  provision  of  law  in- 
tended for  their  relief  has  resulted  in  serious 
losses  to  the  government,  though  it  has  ex- 
tended its  holdings  within  the  reserves. 
Settlers  and  others  who  owned  lands  or  had  in- 
itiated claims  within  forest  reserves  were  iH  r- 
mitted  to  eja:hange  them  for  scrip,  entitling 


them  to  an  equal  area  of  any  unclaimed  public 
lands.  The  consequence  has  been  that  large 
areas  of  burnt  or  cut-over  lands  have  been  ceded 
to  the  government  in  exchange  for  scrip  of 
vastly  greater  value.  All  settlers  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  this  provision;  nor 
was  it  desired  that  they  .should.  Good 
iarmiiig  land  reserved  for  forest  production 
means  a  loss  of  part  of  its  utility.  To  de- 
vote good  farming  land  to  forest  production 
would  usually  entail  serious  loss,  and  on  the 
otiier  hand  settlers  are  needed  in  the  forest 
reserves  for  their  protection  and  use.  Farm 
and  forest  must  ultimately  dovetail  in  the 
reserves  as  they  do  outside.  In  many  cases, 
however,  a  readjustment  of  tiie  boumfary 
lines  has  already  settled  the  difificulty  to  the 
advantage  of  both  parties. 

A  thkd  obstacle  to  complete  government 
ownership  within  the  reserves  is  the  fact  that 
they  contain  >'aluable  mineml  lands.  The 
fear  that  mining  development  would  be  pro- 
hibited within  their  boundaries  was  the  head 
and  front  of  the  attack  on  them  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Cleveland  reserves. 
This  was  due  to  a  miaapprdiension,  for  it  is 
an  established  principle  of  forest  policy  that 
land  of  more  value  for  agriculture  or  for 
mining  than  for  forest  uses  shoukl  be  em- 
ployed for  those  purposes.  The  development 
of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  reserves  is  as 
earnestly  desired  by  the  friends  ot  forestry  as 
by  the  miners  themselves.  But  the  miMial 
land  laws,  which  by  the  .'\ct  of  June  3,  1897, 
were  made  applicable  within  the  reserves 
exactly  as  without  them,  were  drawn  before 
reser\'es  were  thought  of,  and  Yia.ve  sometimes 
been  used  as  a  pretext  for  seruring  title  to 
timber  lauds  in  a  way  which  has  become  a 
very  serious  menace  to  the  reserve  itself. 

The  relation  between  forestry  and  mining 
finds  its  best  illustration  in  the  Black  Hills 
Reserve  of  South  Dakota.  Great  minii^ 
enterprises,  such  as  the  Homestake  Mine,  of 
Lead,  require  annually  vast  supplies  ot  cheap 
timber,  if  they  are  profitably  to  produce  gold 
from  their  low-grade  on».  The  wood  of  the 
western  )'ellow  pine,  the  only  important 
timber  tree  of  the  Black  Hills,  is  used  by 
them  for  mine  timbers  and  for  fuel.  It  has 
hitherto  been  cut  with  Httle  or  no  care  for  its 
future  production,  and  enormous  quantities  of 
it  have  been  wasted.  The  Division  of  Forestry 
is  just  completing  a  working  plan  for  conserva- 
tive lumbering  for  this  area,  which,  if  carri^ 
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into  execution  by  trained  men,  will  insure  a 
continuous  supply  of  timber  for  the  future — 
a  condition  «»n  which  the  pros|)erity  of  the 
mines  must  hereafter  deix.'nd. 

But  the  crucial  problem  to-day  in  the  uses 
of  the  reserves  is  that  of  sheep  grazinff.  It 
forced  its  \v~ay  to  public  attention  first  in  the 
Casaule  Forest  Reserves  in  Orcfjon,  and  in 
later  years  not  only  in  Orep^on,  but  also  in 
Washington,  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  it  is  less  im|)ortant 
than  the  timber  question  only  in  jxirts  of  Wash- 
ingt(»n,  Idaho,  Montana,  in  the  Black  Hills 
Forest  Reserve  of  South  Dakota,  in  a  single 
rcscrx'c  in  Arizona,  and  in  Colorado,  where 
the  cattle  question  largely  takes  its  place. 
To  understand  its  im|)ortance  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  on  the  sheep  industry  often 
dc|K'nds  the  prosjK-rity  (tf  very  considerable 
regions.  The  gross  annual  income  from  this 
source  in  eastern  Washington  amounts  to 
$2,000,000,  and  about  one-third  of  these 
sheep  dejx^nd  f)n  the  Rainier  reserve  for 
summer  range.  Out  of  the  .something  less 
than  42,000,000  .sheep  in  the  United  States 
in  1900,  over  19.000,000  were  in  the  Rocky 


Mountain  region,  and  over  5,000,000  more  in 
the  Pacific  states,  worth  in  all  about 
$68,500,000.  In  many  ixirts  of  the  West 
.sheep  grazing  is  the  chief  indu-stry.  Herds 
of  from  2,000  to  3,000  head  are  common, 
and  the  business — a  highly  lucrative  one — 
has  a  very  considerable  political  importance. 
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It  is  well  known  that  grazing;  under  some 
circumstances  results  in  serious  itijury  to  the 
forest.  It  destroys  the  young  gr{)\vth  on 
which  the  renewal  of  the  forest  tlepends, 
sometimes  jxicks  the  soil  hard,  and  sometimes, 
on  mountain  s1o|k\s,  cuts  the  sod  and  root- 
fibres  which  hold  the  earth  in  place.  Pro- 
longed over-grazing  is  fatal  not  merely  to  the 
future  of  the  forest,  but,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, to  its  value  as  a  water  conser\"er  at 
the  present  time.  Hence  in  some  |xjrts  of 
the  West  I  there  has  develojK'd  a  sharj)  con- 
flict of  interests  between  the  ctmimunities 
which  dei)end  on  reserves  ft)r  grazing  land 
and  the  agricultural  ]x>])ulation  of  the 
valleys  dej)endent  on  them  for  their  water 
supply. 

The  investigations  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry  establish  two  things.  First,  that  in 
certain  reserves  (including  all  of  those  in  Cali- 
fornia) sheejvgrazing  should  be  ]>rohibited 
altogether.  Secondly,  that  in  the  majority  of 
the  reserves  limited  sheep  grazing  may,  with 
suitable  regulations,  be  carried  on  with  entire 
safety  to  the  forest.    Such  reserves  are  thoije 


IwOIm;ki"<)I>  11  \k 

Log!  cut  tni  kit  in  ■  Colondo  ioietl,  iumUhing  nulctut  lur  a  dcsinKUvc  in 
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of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Orejjon  and  Wash- 
ington cast  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascades. 
In  such  localities  it  is  purely  a  question  of 
dcfjree.  The  finest  reproduction  of  the 
western  yellow  pine  I  have  ever  seen  was  on 
a  sheep  range  in  Arizona  which  had  been 
judiciously  grazed  f<ir  over  twenty  years  with- 
out a  break.  On  the  other  hand,  as  complete 
desolation  as  it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune 
to  look  upon  I  have  .seen  in  the  .same  region 
(»n  an  area  once  famous  for  the  stand  of  grass. 
Over-grazing  was  the  sufficient  cau.se.  Unre- 
stricted .shee|>grazing  has  this  single  mitigat- 
ing character — it  destroys  it.self.  The  jjcr- 
manency  of  the  grazing  intlustry  in  the  forest 


HKAVV  (.K(»WTn  IX  A  RIVKK-HOITOM 
Willi  sparse  growth  <«>  ihc  jrid.  jtnniir  slopes  Iwyond.  V.illcy 
vt  ilw  Slchckln  River.  WathingUm  FoieM  Kexrve,  WashinKKm 


reserves  (le[x>nds  altogether  on  its  wi.se  and 
effective  regulation  by  the  government. 

The  most  imjiortant  of  all  the  functions  of 
the  reserves  is  their  yieltl  of  water.  In  the 
first  place  the  forests  with  which  they  are 
Cr>vere(l,  however  much  or  little  thev  may 
affect  the  rainfall  it.self,  have  a  most  [xiwerful 
influence  upon  the  tli.stribution  of  it  after  it 
has  fallen.  The  regulation  of  streamflow  by 
the  forest  makes  a  double  saving.  Ju.st  as  a 
chain  is  only  as  strung  as  its  weakest  link,  su 


T11K(H:<;1I  THK  DKNSK  KoKK.ST 
Chiefly"!  rnifirnand  hemlocks,  in  the  Ml.  Rainier  ForeM  Reserve, 
u«c  ol  iIm  ntusi  pnjductive  luresi  areas  b<  the  L'nited  Stales 


a  stream  may  be  valuable  for  water-power  or 
irrigation  only  to  the  extent  of  its  htwest  flow. 
By  holding  back  the  fl<Kxl  waters  and  adding 
them  to  the  low  water  di.scharge,  the  forest 
increa.ses  doubly  the  supply  which  can  be 
depended  on  for  economic  pur|io.ses. 


A  KORtST  DKVASrATKO  HV  HKK 
Near  Lung's  Peak,  Coluradii.    llumed  in  i<;ao 
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Agriculture  in  the  VV'est  must  be  tlevelojxjd 
largely  through  a  system  of  storage  reservoirs. 
Such  reser\'oirs  fail  either  through  the  gixnng 
Nvay  of  the  dams — a  remediable  calamity — or 
through  the  filling  up  of  the  reservoir  with 
silt — a  misfortune  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
Storage  reservoirs  who.se  drainage  areas  are 
not  protected  by  forests  stand  in  the  greate.st 
danger  from  this  source.  Silt  is  the  chief  foe 
to  irrigation,  and  the  only  remedy  is  the 
forest. 


A  HKRU  OF  EWES  AND  LAMBS 
Yellow  pine  fofcM.  Black  Mew  Forest  Rcaerve,  Ariioiu 


<»N  THK  SHKKP-TKAII. 
Siena  FoTCd  Rcirrve,  Cjlilomu,    Slw>»inK  iImt  deitniction  a 
herd  can  work  in  ihe  lureiis 


While  sentiment  in  favor  of  forest  protec- 
tion fir.st  develoi>ed  in  the  Ea.st,  the  West  is 
the  part  of  the  country  now  most  awake  to 
the  im]x>rtance  of  maintaining  and  extending 
the  .system  of  governmental  fi>restry-  Ihis 
is  because  the  pnis|K-rity  and  economic  devel- 
opment r)f  great  regions  are  boiuul  up  with 
the  cause  of  forest  preservation.    There  are 


(••ROUND  TRAMPLED  KV  SHKKH 
Shoiring  how  ihc  youn);  xrimth  hit  been  dctlroyed.   Gila  River 
FomI  Rewrve,  New  Mexico 


in  this  country  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
million  acres  of  land  not  yet  under  cultivation 


A  NK.W  FORKST 
Wlicrt  licet  are  *prinKtng  up  in  llie  irarli  ol  j  fiit.    Ml  Raifuor 
Forest  Reserve,  Wa«hiimii>n 
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A  SEED  TRKK  AND  YOUNt;  (IKOWTll 
Medicine  Bow  Mu^  Cokmdo 


l'hct<>trat)uJ  tr  C'.  S.  CramdaU 


\.UVTS  RED  FIRS 
Abuui  nbienr-five  yean  f>ld,  Krowinc  <in  limi  once  cleared  bjr  fire, 
Ml.  KainicT  Fare*!  Kr«crv« 


which  are  reclaimable  by  means  of  irrigation. 
This  means  an  increase  of  at  least  twenty  mil- 
lion souls,  and  probably  more,  in  the  jxtssible 
ixipulation  of  the  country.  lUit  |)ermanently 
successful  irrigatitin  involves  and  demands 
the  preservation  of  the  forests.  All  the 
Southern  California  fruit  region  dejK'nds  on 
the  water  sup|)lied  by  the  sovithern  Califor- 
nia reser\es.  I'hceni.v,  Arizona,  the  center  of 
Salt  River  \'alley.  was  a  few  years  ago  a  .sage- 
brush desert.  It  has  now  35,000  inhabitants, 
with  an  assessed  pro|K-rty  valuation  of  ten 
million  dollars.  All  this  is  due  ti>  water, 
wliiih,  brought  in  canals  from  streams  fed 
maiidy  fnmi  the  San  Fnmcisco  and  other  Ari- 
zona reserves,  has  turned  the  desert  into  a 
fertile  valley  covered  with  ranches  and  dottctl 
with  small  to\nis.  Fruit  goes  from  this  re- 
gion to  California  and  riix?ns  a  month  earlier 
than  that  <»f  the  latter  .state.  This  is  only  a 
single  e.xamplc  of  what  irrigation  may  do,  and 
of  the  indefinite  |>ossibilities  of  economic  ser- 
vice in  the  government  forest  reserves. 
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There  are  two  measures  «»f  ixilicy  of  vital 
imjMtrtance  in  the  West  :  the  extension  of  the 
forest  reserve  system  to  cover  areas  whose 
preservation  is  essential  for  any  of  the  reasons 
I  have  alreatly  noted,  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  government  forest  work  under  a  single 
bureau.  This  is  now  distributed  among  three 
unrelated  bodies — the  General  Lanil  Office, 
which  is  charged  with  their  administration, 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  to  which 
falls  the  duty  of  mapjjing  and  describing 
them,  and  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the 
United  States  Dejxirtment  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  called  u|)on  to  investigate  questions 
of  a  scientific  and  technical  nature.  The 
present  system  is  wasteful,  unbusinesslike, 
and  in  many  ways  un.satisfactory.  In  the  list 
of  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  again.st 
it  is  this — that  it  effectually  prevents  the 
organization  of  a  government  forest  .service 
under  trained  men,  and  consequently  the  a|>- 
plication  of  e.\{x."rt  skill  to  f<»rest  problems  of 
the  greatest  delicacy  and  imj)ortance  through- 


SHRUCE  AT  TIMBKR  lASt 
Rbck  Mm  Kor«*t  Rncrvr,  Aritona 

out  our  western  country.  The  time  for  con- 
scrvative  forestry  has  fully  arrived.  The  men 
are  being  trained  in  the  various  forest  sch«K)ls. 
It  only  remains  to  bring  the  work  and  the 
men  together. 


I'hoteerapktd  by  L.  S.  CramtaU 

HOW  A  FORKST  RKPROlJt'CKS  i  rSKI.K 
The  ull  tprucc  ircc  lu  the  right  ia  ihc  iolc  lurvivor  ol  an  old  fire.   It  iumiihcd  the  md  lor  the  younj;  growth  i round  it 


JAMES  R.  KEENE,  MANIPULATOR 

TH£  METHODS  AND  PERSON ALITV  OF  MR.  KfiENK;  AND 
THE  LIGHT  HIS  RECORD  THROWS  OX  WALL  STREET 

BY 

EDWIN  LE  FEVRE 


THE  name  of  James  R.  Kcenc  crmjures 
in  I  he  iKjpular  mind  visions  ot  the 
struggles  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
which  result  in  the  winning  or  in  the  losing  of 
millions.  That  Mr.  Keene  isagreat  "plunger," 
that  he  is  in  fact,  the  leader  in  Xhe  stock  market, 
is  well  known  to  newspaper  readers.  The 
avcrap:e  Wall  Street  man  with  an  enlhusuism 
born  of  profound  convictions  is  forever  telling 
the  average  outsider  that  Mr.  Keene  is  the 
greatest  "manipulator"  of  .stocks  that  ever 
lived.  And  it  is  as  a  manipulator  of  stocks 
that  Mr.  Keene  wUI  be  remembered  longest. 
He  has  never  sought  to  become  identified  with 
the  management  of  the  com{xinics  whose  stocks 
he  has  bought  and  sold  by  the  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  ol  shares.  Because  of  this  disin* 
clinntion  to  up-buiUl  nr  to  "water"  or  to  con- 
solidate companies,  he  has  been  regarded  as 
an  impulrive,  reckless  stock  trader  who  has 
found  in  the  Stock  Exchatifje  a  kind  of  ad- 
venture with  "  the  limit  to  the  sky."  His  plain 
speech  has  often  been  exaggerated  and  mi»> 
interpreted ;  but  he  has  a  remarkable  record  as 
a  Wall  Street  leader  who  has  always  given  his 
opinions  with  absolute  candor,  whenever  he 
has  felt  that  his  views  were  of  public  interest 
"  Bull "  statements  by  him  have  inant^irated 
"  bull  "  markets  just  as  "  \nsii "  interviews 
with  Mm  have  marked  the  end  of  booms. 

His  career  has  been  of  extraordinary  interest 
He  went  to  California  in  the  '50's — a  frail  boy 
of  twelve  whose  health  had  been  impaired  by 
overstudy.  At  fifteen  he  had  a  man's  mind 
and  was  a  "hustler."  He  became  a  miner,  a 
farmer,  a  cowboy,  a  government  "  invile- 
puncher,"  a  newspaper  reix)rter  and  propriet  or 
and  a  mining  man  on  thv  r  inistm  k  Ludc. 
From  Virginia  City  he  took  10,000  to  San 
Francisco;  he  ran  it  up  to  ^150,000  in  a  few 
months,  speculating  in  mining  .st(K~ks ;  and  he 
lost  it  all  and  more  too.  After  tw<j  years  of 
privations  and  penury,  he  arranged  with  his 
creditors  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  Mining 


Excliann^e  and  soon  he  became  the  leading 
mining  stock  broker  in  San  Francisco  and  a 
millionaire.  They  still  tell  many  stories  of 
him  on  the  coast,  for  he  had  for  as.sociatcs, 
when  he  was  president  of  the  Mining  Exchange, 
the  big  mining  millionaires. 

In  1876  he  came  East,  but  not  to  "bust" 
Jay  Gould,  as  traditiim  has  it.  He  had 
^6,000,000  and  was  on  his  way  to  Europe  for 
his  health ;  but  what  he  saw  on  his  trip  across 
the  country  made  him  a  "  bear "  on  railroad 
stocks  and  he  sold  "  short "  10,000  shares  of 
New  York  Central  at  $ito  a  share,  which 
some  time  later  he  bought  at  below  $90  a 
share,  clearing  about  $200,000  by  that  deal — 
his  first  on  the  New  York  St<x:k  E.xchange. 
He  abandoned  his  European  trip  and  stuck  to 
Wall  Street.  He  became  a  "bull "  that  sum- 
mer and  bought  huge  amoimts  of  low  priced 
railroad  stocks.  It  was  not  a  mere  gamble ; 
he  had  read  Conditions  and  discerned  what 
the  future  would  inevitably  bring  to  the 
country.  To  him  it  brought  $9,000,000  in 
two  years. 

Against  his  own  jtidf^cnt  he  was  persuaded 
by  Rufus  Hatch  to  buy  1,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  Little  by  little,  circumstances  led  him 
to  join  a  ixx>l  formed  to  control  the  Chicago 
market  but  his  associates  one  after  another 
abandoned  him  and  he  endeavored,  angle- 
handed,  to  carry  out  tlie  campaign.  His 
brokers  played  him  false,  tricn«l.s  proved  trai- 
tors or  pleaded  "the  baby  act,"  as  losing 
gamblers  sometimes  will,  and  he  was  forced 
to  relinquish  his  lines  of  railroad  stocks  which 
he  hail  carried  m  e.x]>ectation  of  a  bij^  acl\  unce. 
He  lost  $7,500,000  and  he  has  said  that  if  he 
had  kept  out  n(  wheat  he  would  have  made 
$10,000,000  out  of  his  other  "deals;"  and 
that  he  would  not  have  lost  his  entire  f<»tune 
lat.T,  little  by  little — $1,000,000  in  the  Han- 
nibal &  St.  Joe  "corner,"  and  other  reverses 
until  he  was  not  only  penniless  but  $  i  ,500,000 
in  debt,  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
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A  veteran  of  the  Street  said  to  the  writer 
a  few  days  ago,  while  discussing  Mr.  Keene's 
wonderful  work  in  United  States  Steel :  "  My 
views  on  Keene  arc  nnt  shared  bv  the  Street 
generally.  I  have  no  liking  fur  him  as  an 
*'  operator,"  but  I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
for  him  as  a  man.  My  likin^^  dates  froni  his  dark 
days.  It  was  after  he  failed.  There  was  a 
man  who  was  used  to  the  best  in  the  land, 
bvish  by  nature,  fond  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  accustomed  to  the  flattery  of  lesser  specu- 
lators, loving  above  everything  to  back  his 
views  in  the  market  with  millions,  to  whom 
operating  in  stocks  wns  as  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils,  a  man  proud  by  instinct,  a  bundle  of 
nerves,  impatient  of  obstacles — now  flat 
"  broke."  Once  so  powerful  and  courted  and 
feared,  now  unnoticed,  unsought,  regarded  by 
the  Street  as  an  exploded  bubble  about  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  vast  arm\'  of  Wall  Street 
failures.  WTiat  did  he  do  i  I  used  to  see  him 
going  to  and  from  his  little  cottage  in  the 
country  every  day  because  he  was,  like  myself, 
too  poor  to  live  in  the  city.  I  was  por>r  too.  but 
I  could  still  afford  to  have  my  wife's  phaeton 
meet  me  at  the  station.  Not  so  with  Keene. 
He  walked  from  the  station  to  his  house.  I 
have  seen  him  in  the  dead  of  winter  struggling 
through  llic  snow-drift.s,  with  his  head  lowered 
and  his  body  bent,  walking'  against  the  wind, 
a  dismal  figure  in  the  chill  landscape.  How 
many  men  would  have  survived  the  sudden 
descent  from  millions  to  pennies }  If  the  New 
Street  saloons  are*  full  of  men  who  cmee  swun;^^ 
big  lines  of  stock  and  now  gaze  on  the  saloon 
ticker  with  blear  eyes  ana  handle  the  tape 
unth  trembling  fingers,  why  shouM  not  have 
Keene,  that  bundle  of  nerves,  soii«Tht  conso- 
lation there,  or  gone  to  ruin  in  some  other 
way  or  given  up  the  fights  No.  He  bent 
his  head  when  the  storm  raffed  and  pushed 
onward,  and  twenty  years  later  he  was  the 
admired  and  envied  and  feared  king  of  the 
stock  market.    That's  why  I  like  the  man." 

Mr.  Keene  owes  his  rehabilitation  to  his 
remarkable  abilities  as  a  manipulator.  As  a 
mere  speculator,  working  for  himself,  he 
would  have  been  obli;,'ed  to  operate  on  an  in- 
significant scale  by  reason  of  lack  ot  capital, 
and  the  recovery  <rf  hb  lost  millions  would 
have  been  a  .slow  process  But  capitalists 
and  promoters  associated  themselves  with  the 
greatest  of  manipulators,  and  he  created  a 
market  for  .securities  which  had  hitherto  been 
unvendible.    He  was  soon  the  possessor  of 


enonj^h  millions  to  insure  respect  for  his 
market  opinions  and  he  became  again  a  leader. 
To-day  he  is  the  general-in-chief . 

The  mental  characteristics  of  the  .success- 
ful stock-market  leaders  are  the  characteristics 
of  great  generals.  Mr.  Keene  has  uncom- 
mon foresight,  lightning  rapidity  of  perception 
and  grasp  of  the  essential  facts,  and  unerring 
judgment  of  the  capacities  of  the  opposing 
forces  and  of  men  In  general.  He  sees  that 
he  must  achieve  certain  results,  and  he  dis- 
covers undreamt-of  ways  of  doing  so.  He  is 
not  a  stock  gambler.  He  does  not  bet  on 
fluctuations,  but  he  makes  them.  What  he 
does  bet  on  is  on  the  correctness  of  his  judg- 
ment of  general  and  <A  stock*market  con> 
ditions ;  that  is,  he  risks  his  dollars,  as  Grant 
risked  his  soldiers'  lives.  He  has  always  had 
for  an  ally — the  only  ally  that  he  could  trust- 
natural  conditions.  Again  and  again  he  has 
had  arrayed  aj^ainst  him  an  over^xhelming 
combination  of  millions  wielded  by  adroit  and 
unfriendly  men,  and  it  has  looked  as  if 
nothing  could  s^vc  him  from  financial  death. 
But  he  has  bided  his  time,  and  in  the  end  he 
has  seen  the  ramparts  of  dollars  erected  by 
his  enemies  crumble  aw  ay  beneath  his  blows — 
at  a  very  fair  profit  to  himself. 

He  is  highly  nervous  but  he  has  the  great 
knack  of  patience,  so  that  he  can  plan  like 
Vnn  Moltke  and  lead  a  charge  like  Phil 
Sheridan.  He  must  produce  certain  effects 
by  means  <A  price-fluctuations,  and  he  knows 
how  to  do  it.  Thus,  on  the  day  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Venezuelan 
message  he  not  only  sold  out  a  big  line  of 
sttxrks  that  he  was  carrying,  but  in  addition 
he  sold  short  over  50,000  shares  in  which  he 
made  a  "  nice  turn,"  as  he  called  it.  He  docs 
not  know  what  fear  is.  He  has,  at  times, 
been  so  heavily  Committed  that  any  untoward 
event  tending  to  upset  the  market  would  have 
made  him  lose  five  millions  in  five  minutes. 
But  he  Inst  no  sleep  owx  it.  And  he  has 
planned  and  carried  on  a  half<lozen  camjwigns 
in  single  stocks  each  of  which  has  netted  him 
a  million  or  more  after  a  few  weeks*  work. 

To  mo.st  men,  even  famous  stock  operators, 
the  tape  merely  conveys  an  idea  of  how  the 
market  is  going."  nut  to  Mr.  Keene  the 
ta])e  reports  just  how  his  lieutenants  arc 
executing  his  commands.  I'hose  who  know 
what  he  has  done  see  in  the  immobile  figure 
by  the  ticker  the  embodied  soul  of  the  stock 
market.    Pausing  only  to  give  fresh  orders 
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which  are  tnuismitted  to  his  brokers,  he  re- 
sumes his  scrutiny  of  the  tapo.  On  dull  cLiys 
he  is  as  restless  as  a  caged  tiger,  pacing  to 
and  fro,  sitting:  for  a  second,  rising,  glancing 
at  the  ticker  from  mere  force  of  habit. 

The  manipulation  of  stoclcs  is  an  art,  as  war 
is  an  art.  Manipulators  differ  in  their  methods 
as  do  generals.  Mr.  Morgan,  for  ennnple,  can 
consolidate  rast  properties  and  reorganize  rail- 
way systems  and  put  out  new  securities  by 
the  hundreds  ci  millions.  The  prestige  of 
his  name  as  a  banker  enables  him  to  sell  bonds 
to  investors ;  but  he  has  not  always  succeeded 
in  creating  a  good  market  for  stocks,  for 
money  is  not  everything,  just  as  superiority  of 
numerical  force  does  not  always  mean  victory 
in  a  battle.  Mr.  K^ne  knows  how  to  buy 
and  how  to  sen  stocks  as  no  other  man  He 
joins  to  a  vast  experience  at  the  j^ame  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychology  of  stock  gamblers  and 
a  variety  of  resources  that  enables  him  to 
change  his  plan  of  battle.  His  boldness  is 
his  most  striking  feature  as  a  manipulator. 
He  takes  a  stodc  which  he  believes  to  be  worth 
more  than  it  is  selling  for  but  which  has  not 
been  properly  cared  for  in  the  market,  and  he 
advances  il  until  people  are  eager  to  buy  it. 

Take  the  case  uf  the  Southern  Railway. 
Since  the  reorganization  of  the  company  the 
Stock  had  been  more  or  less  neglected.  Other 
shares  had  risen  but  the  Southern  Railway 
stocks  had  not.  Efforts  had  been  made  to 
create  a  market  for  it,  but,  although  the  prices 
advanced,  the  rise  was  not  proportionately 
nearly  as  great  as  that  in  other  and  less  meri- 
torious securities.  Every  time  the  price  rose 
men  who  held  large  mteresis  Ixad  so  much  for 
sale  that  the  price  promptly  settled  back. 
S[K*culatnrs  would  btiy  and  wait  patiently  for 
a  further  ruse ;  they  would  become  disappomtcd 
and  finally  sell  out  in  disgust.  Mr.  Keene 
interested  himself  in  the  stocks.  He  boiirjht 
at  first  carefully,  in  order  to  secure  it  cheap, 
but  later  with  apparent  recklessness.  All  the 
stock  that  the  weary  holders  were  glad  to 
sell  he  was  glad  to  buy  and  the  price  rose 
steadily.  Mr.  Keene,  ot  course,  sold  a.s  well 
as  bought.  He  says  that  to  sell  20,000  shares 
you  must  buy  100,000.  That  is,  some  of  his 
brokers  would  buy  100,000  shares  while  other 
brokers  would  sell  for  him  20,000.  And, 
before  many  weeks  had  [Ki.ssrd  Wall  Street 
was  willing  to  buy  Southern  Railway  stcKks 
freely,  though  the  price  was  twenty  points 
higher  than  when  the  stocks  were  un^ 


popular  with  investors  and  speculators  alike. 

After  the  price  of  a  Keene-manipulated 
stock  has  risen  ten  points  smart  people  say : 
"Keene  is  making  a  turn.**  After  fifteen 
I>oints  advance:  "Keene  must  he  crazy;" 
and  they  go  short  of  it;  after  thirty  points 
they  .say:  "There  is  something  important 
going  on  ; "  and  they  buy  the  stock — from  Mr. 
Keene.  In  the  conduct  of  his  "bear"  cam- 
paigns— the  campaigns  that  have  made  him 
feared  by  securities  manufactitfers  who  had 
stficks  for  sale — he  has  attacked  values  with  a 
boldness  tlut  has  dazed  the  Street  and  a  skill 
that  has  been  called  Satanic. 

The  greatest  work  Mr.  Keene  ever  did  was 
his  conduct  of  the  post-election  "  bull "  cam- 
paign. He  became  a  bull "  shortly  after  his 
return  to  this  country  from  Engbnd  last  fall. 
Mr  Moff^n  and  others  of  equal  importance  in 
the  financial  world  asked  his  advice  regarding 
stock  market  affidrs.  Mr.  Keene  studied  the 
situation  carefully  and  announced  himself  a 
"bull."  There  followed  the  greatest  stock 
boom  ever  experienced  in  this  country.  He 
planned  '*  openings  "  as  carefully  as  a  drama- 
tist plans  situations.  He  had  charge  of  the 
United  Slates  Steel  shares  and  he  developed 
a  market  for  them  such  as  had  never  before 
e.visted  for  any  storks.  The  manijuilation  was 
the  most  wonderful  witnessed  in  any  country 
in  any  period.  He  disdained  the  use  of  news- 
paper  "booming."  He  did  not  need  the 
assistance  of  a  single  journalist ;  but  he  did  far 
better :  He  made  the  stock  ticker,  which  re> 
Corded  tlie  transactions  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchan^^e,  talk  to  the  entire  world.  By 
innumerable  strategic  moves,  seizing  oppor- 
tunities as  they  presented  themselves,  dis- 
pL'u  inf^  n  cjuick  perception  and  a  broadness  of 
vision  which  astounded  even  his  closest  friends 
and  admirers,  he  daily  dictated  to  the  ticker 
stories  which  the  ticker  obediently  repeated  to 
the  public.  And,  when  the  ticker  repeated  his 
Speeches,  a  million  greed-stricken  Americans 
thought  they  heard  a  cascade  of  golden  ]iii  (  es 
rnllinc:  towards  them.  America,  En;;huid, 
Germany,  France  bought  the  new  stocks  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shares,  not  so 
much  because  the  «^reat  trust  had  been  organ- 
ized as  because  Mr.  Keene  had  made  the 
stocks  attractive  to  the  people  who  buy  se- 
curities that  can  always  find  a  ready  market. 
It  made  the  trust  a  success.  It  probably  nude 
Mr.  Keene  one  of  the  great  millionaires  of  the 
oountiy. 
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FOR  some  minutes  back — hours  ii 
seemed,  for  minutes  grow  into  hours 
in  dreams — he  had  b^n  in  the  whirl 
of  a  panic  market,  with  the  carefully  laid 
foundation  of  years  trembling  beneath  him, 
with  a  rusli  df  wounded  rusl<>m<.T.s  cryiii^^  and 
swearing  in  a  breath,  with  the  drawn  taces  of 
bis  clerks  about  him  awaiting  orders.  Things 
were  all  slipping  away  from  him  and  he  was 
jmwerless  to  slop  them,  while  through  the 
Ct>nluiiit)n  he  heard  the  monotonous,  heartless 
click-click  of  the  ticker,  telling  its  stoiy  of 
meltint;  inilUons,  and  the  endless  ringing  of 
the  telephone  bell.  He  awoke  with  a  start 
and  looked  wonderingly  about  the  room.  It 
was  his  own  little  snut;  bachelor  apartment, 
and  there  wasn't  any  panic  after  all.  The 
ticker  was  only  the  little  French  clock  Emily 
had  ^iven  him,  and  the  telephone — ah,  the 
tclcplione  was  real,  for  it  was  ringing  merrily 
in  the  next  room.  It  took  only  a  second  to 
hurdle  a  chair  or  two  which  stood  in  the  way 
and  to  take  down  the  receiver. 

«  Hello      "  Yes  "— "  Oh,  it's  Mr.  Jenkins." 
"Closed  last  night  at  72— " 
"Yes,  I  think  so—" 

"All  right,  sir.  And,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  call  up  my  office  about  nine,  and 
register  that  order,  will  you?" 

Good-by." 

Jenkins  begins  business  early,"  he  said. 
The  Broker  breakfasted  hurriedly,  and  he 

•was  simn  ;^oing  at  a  brisk  yiace  down  to  the 
avenue,  where  he  most  wonderfully  found  a 
seat  in  a  down-town  elevated  car. 

Wall  Street's  nerves  were  already  begin- 
ning to  tingle  in  preparation  for  the  day's 
sensations  when  he  reached  it,  and  a  large 
number  of  men — ^ihe  men  to  whom  "the 
street  "  is  htisiness  rather  than  arlvcntnre — 
as  well  as  clerks  ami  boy.s,  were  busy  making 
ready  the  day's  routme.  It  took  only  a  few 
minutes  to  <,at  the  firm's  securities  from  the 
Safe  Dc|K).sit  Company. 

His  partner  was  already  in  the  office  when 
he  rcaclicil  it,  and  from  the  inner  rooms  Came 
the  healthy  hum  ul  work. 


"  It  looks  like  a  pretty  full  day,  Jack,"  was 
his  greeting  from  his  partner. 

"  Anything  startling  in  the  London  quota- 
tions?" he  asked. 

"  No — market*8  irregular.   A  &  B  is  down 

a  shade  along  with  two  Of  three  Others,  but 
nothing  of  importance." 

He  glanced  quickly  over  the  mail  and  the 
London  quotations,  while  Richards,  his  jxirtncr, 
and  the  confidential  clerk  were  having  the 
orders  properly  entered  on  the  order  slate. 

"  Richards,  something's  gcing  to  happen  to 
A  &  B  tfMlay." 

"  I  think  so, "  and  Richards  went  on  with  his 
work. 

"Get  Mr.  I-vle  at  the  'phone,  Jennings." 

A  minute  later,  the  Broker  was  talking  with 
his  customer  and  advising  him  to  let  them  sell 
his  block  of  A  &  B  at  the  opening. 

"  All  ri^ht,"  he  said  to  Richards  as  be  turned 
from  the  Ickphonc. 

And  then  the  talk  ran  into  discussion 
of  loans  and  marginal  accounts  until  an  early 
customer  or  two  dropped  in,  and  Richards — 
for  it  was  nearly  half-past  nine — started  for 
the  Exi  hange.  liven  wliile  his  callers  were 
talking  about  the  pi  (isi)ccts  in  certain  stocks, 
the  Broker  was  giving  a  more  careful  scrutiny 
to  the  loan  and  marginal  accounts.  A  number 
of  habitues  of  the  office  drifted  in  one  by  one. 
In  the  meantime  the  telephone  bell  had  com- 
menced ringing,  and  an  order  or  two  for  the 
openincif,  alonp;  with  a  ntimber  of  inquiries, 
had  come  on  the  wire  trom  men  at  home, 
office  or  club,  unable  or  unwilling  to  journey 
to  the  scene  of  action.  The  men  in  the 
office  were  taUung  with  a  nervous  self-con- 
sciousness. It  was  like  a  ntunber  of  high- 
strung  tbcntH^hbreds  at  the  starting-post. 
Suddenly  a  metallic  click  came  from  the 
ticker.s,  and  the  race  \ras  on. 

'*  Opens  strong,"  came  from  a  group  by  a 
ticker,  and  then  began  the  monotonous  read- 
ing of  the  tape.  The  Broker  listened  with 
growing  interest,  occasionally  going  to  the  in- 
strument to  watch  the  progress  at  the  start. 
Through  all  the  talk  directed  to  him  by  the 
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men  about  him,  asking  advice,  giving  whispered 
tips,  even  when  at  the  'phone  he  heard  each 

change  in  the  market,  watched  each  fliirtuatinn 
and,  as  the  minutes  passed,  grew  more  and 
more  engrossed  with  the  fascinating  game. 
And  he  saw  quickly  that  at  least  two  stocks, 
A  &  B,  as  he  had  thought,  and  XY  had  been 
singled  out  by  the  "bears."  Orders  were 
coming  in  raindly.  It  was  a  full  day  already 
and  the  Exchanj^e  open  only  a  half-hour. 

••That  tickers  a  funny  music-box"  re- 
marked a  thin,  mustached,  genteel-looking 
gentleman,  the  collar  of  whose  light  overcoat 
was  turned  up  tightly  about  his  throat.  '*  One 
minute  it's  playing  a  waltz  that  would  thrill 
you  and  the  next  it's  playing  a  dirge^  and  then 
a|^n  it's  rag-time." 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  arovind  last  week, 
Colonel,"  said  a  nervous  stoojvshouldereti  man 
who  looked  fifty  and  was  thirty-five.  He  had 
been  a  successful  surgeon  until  three  years 
ago,  but  he  could  count  his  patients  on  his 
fingers  now,  for  he  hadn't  l)een  able  to  cure 
himself  of  the  Wall  Street  fever  once  it  was 
on  him.  *♦  It  was  clk:k<Iick — thai  th^'d  for- 
get to  wind  her  up  for  five  minutes — then 
another  click-click,  and  so  on  day  in  and  day 
out.    Why,  I'd  dropped  a  thousand  or  two 

gladly  any  time  if  it  would  only  have  tuned 

••••  »• 
up. 

*•  By  the  way.  Doctor,  have  you  been  up  to 
the  Casino  lately  ?  "  said  a  oomdy  young  fdlow 

who  had  jnst  joined  the  group.  "Catchiest 
music  I've  heard  this  year." 

And  the  talk  drifted  to  a  favorite  actress, 
to  the  last  horse  race,  to  trout  fishing  and 
what  not.  They  were  brought  back  to  Wall 
Street  by  a  large  man  who  stood  by  a  ticker. 

*' Funny,  ain't  it?"  remarked  the  man, 
who  wore  an  ostentatious  diamond  pin  and 
was  supposed  to  handle  a  large  business  up- 
town. **Two  weeks  ago  I'd  bmight  any 
amount  of  XY — almost  been  willing  to  com- 
mit larceny  to  get  the  money.  Don't  know 
why  I  didn't.  Ever  since  it's  been  dropping, 
and  now  look  where  it  is." 

The  Broker  had  gone  over  to  the  ticker 
while  they  were  talking,  and  stood  smoking 
rapidly,  then  he  turned  slowly  away  and  called 
f)ne  of  his  clerks.  The  crowd  about  the  in- 
strument grew  more  excited  as  the  stock  was 
pushed  down  point  by  point.  The  Broker 
Cfiuld  hear  the  Conftised  b.ibel  as  he  \(><>l.  down 
the  receiver  to  talk  with  Leonard.  He  must 
have  more  margin  on  Leonard's  blodcof  XY. 


It  was  the  fourth  time  he  had  asked  it  in  a 
week.  The  conversation  was  a  short  one,  and 
wlien  it  was  o\'er  the  Broker'?;  face  was  hard. 

Outside  there  was  a  tense,  noisy  greeting 
for  a  quiet  little  fellow  who  had  just  entered, 
but  the  Broker  only  half  heard  it.  An  order 
was  telephoned  in  and  some  reports  were 
brought  to  him,  but  he  listened  and  read 
mechanically.  Nothing  escaped  him  but-^ 
was  thinking  of  Leonard. 

"Mr.  Lyle  to  see  you,  sir." 

**Good  morning  agaui,  Mr.  Lyle.  Yes*^ 
in  rcspon.«;e  to  an  inquiring  look,  "I  think  SO. 
Sit  down  and  have  a  cigar." 

He  called  a  clerk  and  spoke  to  him  in 
an  undertone.  The  derk  was  gone  only  a 
moment. 

"  Yes, "  the  Broker  said,  "  its  all  right.  1 11 
send  you  a  statement  in  the  morning,  sir. 
Did  you  .see  how  it  has  slumped?  It  was  the 
only  thing  to  do." 

*•  Yes,  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Miles, 
Good  day." 

The  Broker  crossed  to  the  customer's 
room  thoi^htfully  and  glanced  hurriedly  at 
the  tape. 

"May  I  see  you  a  moment,  Mr.  Miles?" 

It  was  a  long-haired,  willowy-hgured,  hand- 
some man  of  middle  age  who  in  the  even* 
ings  played  the  violin  for  large  guarantees, 
and  who  bought  stocks  in  the  days  in  small 
lots  after  behig  advised  at  great  length  and 
quibbling  indefinitely.  He  wondered  this 
morning  whether  he  had  better  hold  on  a  day 
or  two  longer  or  sdl  out  at  a  slight  advance. 
He  wondered  this  same  thing  every  morning 
except  when  he  wondered  if  he  had  better 
buy.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Broker, 
alter  ten  minutes'  fruitless  talk,  was  able  to 
get  away.  At  the  door  of  the  inner  room 
the  short,  quiet  man  whom  the  crowd  had 
wdcomed  with  such  respect  caught  the 
Broker. 

"  You  can  sell  out  my  Stcd,  Miles,"  he  said. 
••  All  right,  sir." 

At  that  moment  some  one  by  the  ticker 

called  out  : 

"Two  points  more  on  Steel  1  " 
The  Hi  oker  smiled  inquiringly. 

"  Well?" 

"  Sell  it,  I  said ;  and  just  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

He  was  still  smiling  after  the  door  was 
closed.  "  No  wonder  he  wins,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "Hededdes." 
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Then  he  called  Jennings  quickly. 

'*What  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Richards 
meant  by  both  buying  i,ooo  National  Gas, 
Jennings,  and  selling  another  1,000?"  he 
asked. 

"Can't  imagine,  sir,  unless  he  got  Mr. 
White's  order  to  buy  confused." 

The  Broker  went  to  the  outer  room  again. 
Steel  bad  dropped  a  point,  but  the  quiet. man 
had  gone.  His  operations  were  over  for  the 
day.  Tomorrow  morning  he  would  come  in 
and  say,  "  Buy  this,"  aiul  go  out  to  the  golf 
links  in  the  afternoon.  T!ie  Colonel  confided 
to  the  Broker  that  he  was  going  to  buy 
some  Northern  to4norrow  if  he  could  borrow 
the  money,  and  went  out  for  lunch.  The 
crowd  thinned  slightly.  A  young  girl  came 
in  with  some  tickets  for  a  charity  entertain- 
ment, and  the  Broker  bought  four  with  a  grace 
bom  of  lonp  experience. 

There  vvaii  a  protracted  stir  at  the  tickers, 
for  A  &  B  was  slumping  rapidly,  and  the 
Broker,  deciding  that  the  men  were  busy 
enough  without  him,  called  this  cashier 
and  made  inquiries  about  tlie  renewals  of  sev- 
eral time  loans  and  the  withdrawal  and  sub- 
stitution of  certain  securities  from  the  old 
loans.  After  the  cashier  had  left  him  he  rang 
up  his  money  broker  to  get  the  prevailiI\^^  rates. 

"  Gentleman  to  see  you,  8ir>"  said  a  boy  a 
minute  later. 

"  Bring  him  in,  Jimmy." 

It  was  a  man  of  his  own  age,  carefully 
dressed,  who  entered  and  sat  down  without 
^lealdi^.  The  broker  turned  methodically 
from  his  memoranda 

"  Well,  sir."  Then,  as  he  saw  his  visitor, 
"Why,  Fred;  what  are  you  doing  down 
here.?" 

"Oh,  just  worryinfj  for  a  livini,^  instead  of 
working  for  it,  that's  all.  Can  you  lend  nic  a 
little  money,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Of  cour.sc,  I  can,  my  dear  fellow.  If  yott 
need  money  it's  yours  for  the  asking." 

"Five  thousand?" 

"I  giicss  so." 

"  Ail  right    Buy  M  &  R  with  it  for  me." 

For  answer  the  Broker  called  a  clerk. 

"  Thank  you,  old  man.   I'll  be  in  later." 

And  Fred  was  j^one. 

At  the  dour  lie  passed  Mr.  Smith,  ine  rep- 
resentative of  a  string  of  banks,  wlio  some 
days  loaned  §30,000,000  and  more.  This 
gentleman  with  great  formality  quoted  the 
Broker  a  rate  of  three  percent., and  retired. 


Jennings  was  at  the  Broker's  elbow  as  he 
turned. 

"  National  Gas  is  down  two  points." 

"  All  right ;  I'll  watch  it." 

Slowly  National  Gas  went  down,  and  while 

a  number  of  his  customers  thought  they 
were  occupying  his  time,  the  Broker  watched 
every  change.  Finally  he  disappeared  and 
sent  a  message  to  Richards  to  "  cover  "  the 
short  1,000  shares.  National  Gas  had  dropped 
six  points,  which  meant  a  profit  of  $6,000  on 
stock  their  had  not  meant  to  sell.  Then 
there  was  a  quick  boom  in  Northern,  a 
rapid  fire  of  telephonic  messages  to  and 
from  the  floor,  and  another  £air  profit  in 
commissions. 

"  National  Gas  is  rallying,"  said  the  Doctor 
from  the  ticker,  and  the  Broker  smiled.  He 
had  waited  just  long  enough. 

"  It  alwnys  pays  to  buy  where  you  have 
lost,"  said  a  p<jmpous  man  ot  the  "  self-made  '* 
variety.  "  In  all  my  long  esBpenenee  1  never 
had  it  fail.  It's  the  secret  of  my  success. 
Now,  I  lost  on — "  But  the  Broker  having 
heard  die  story  many  times  before  slipped 
away  to  have  a  look  at  the  reports.  He  was 
interrupted  by  a  pale-laced,  refined  looking 
fittle  man,  who  entered  without  being  an- 
nounced. 

"  Hello,  Miles,''  he  said,  and  there  was 
a  quiet  elation  in  his  voice.  "  Have  you 
watchcti  M  &  R  to<by  > " 

"  What  is  it  now?" 

« Fine  I   It  shows  what  grit  wfll  do.  If 

you  had  weakened  and  sold  when  it  dropped, 
think  where  you  would  have  been.    And  now 
— ^why,  you  bought  at  72^ .   What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it  ? " 
"  Hold  it,  I  think." 

Here  the  Broker  was  interrupted  with  an 
inquiry  from  his  private  wire  correspondent 
at  New]-Kirt,  and  his  visitor  left  him.  After 
a  talk  with  Jennings  he  asked  his  Montreal 
correspondent  for  more  margin  on  his  increas- 
ing: hne  of  stocks  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
bad  wired  that  Miles  and  Richards  could 
draw  on  the  Bank  <i  Montreal  for  $20,000. 

He  was  scarcely  through  when  Jennings 
hurricfl  in. 

"Mr.  White  ordered  to  sell  his  National 
Gas,  sir.  It's  two  points  alx)vc  the  opening. 
GoinLC  to  finish  strong;.  Just  heard  from  Mr. 
Richards  that  he  had  sold  it." 

The  Broker  smiled.   "  Wish  we  could  make 
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mistakes  like  that  every  cliy,  Jennings,"  and 
he  turned  toward  the  customer's  room.  A 
few  were  still  watching  the  last  moves  of  the 
rnnrket.  The  Bioker  was  fingering  the  tape 
when  he  lelt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  Back 
again,  Fred?"  he  said. 

"  Vcs,  thank  y«)u.  Sell  out  your  $$,O0O 
worth,  Jack.    It's  up  four  points." 

•*So  I  saw,  but  I  was  waiting  for  orders," 
smilingly. 

"  I'll  be  in  in  the  morning.  GockI  night." 
There  was  a  hearty  hand-grasp,  and  Fred  was 
gone  without  a  word. 

And  the  few  that  remainetl  followed  almost 
on  his  heels^  for  the  £.\change  was  closed. 
And  of  the  number  no  spectator  could  have 
said  "He  lost  tonlay  "  or  "He  won."  The 
Colonel  was  joking  the  Doctor  about  the  lat- 
ter's  bull-pup.  He  didn't  know  that  the 
Dixtor  had  done  well  that  afternoon  in 
M  &  R,  nor  did  the  Doctor,  as  he  retorted, 
imagine  that  the  Colonel  had  been  a  fairly 
heavy  loser  in  Fadfic.  The  Broker  knew  for 
he  was  their  father-confessor — no  one  else. 
.The  Broker  slipped  out  for  a  horrid  lunch — ^it 
was  hb  first  opportunity— and  was  Imck 
gathering  the  day's  threads  together  when 


Richards  came  in.  Richards  had  waited  to 
borrow  one  or  Iwu  stijcks  they  were  "short" 
of.  Together  they  talked  over  the  day.  It 
had  been,  on  the  whole,  an  exceedingly  suc» 
cessf ul  one.    At  the  end  Richards  said : 

Even  my  break  came  out  right.  I  must 
have  misread  the  slip." 

"Yes,  a  mighty  good  day.  Hard  luck 
about  Leonard." 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

Gradually  the  day's  statements  came  in, 
and  business  drew  to  a  close.  Richards  was 
Still  there  when  the  Broker  started  out. 

"You'd  better  take  Satttrday  off,  Wallace." 
Tliis  to  a  clerk  who  was  just  leaving  the  room. 

"Thank  you,  sir.** 

"Good-night,  Richards,'* 

"  Good-night,  Jack." 

He  felt  lonesome  in  the  crowd  about  the  door. 
A  worn  hurdy-gurdy,  with  the  irrelevancy  of 
its  kind,  was  playing  a  familiar  hymn  at  the 
corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets.  At  the 
head  of  "  the  street "  old  Trinity  chuith  stood 
out  bold  against  a  cold  sun.set  .sky.  He  stood 
still  and  watched  the  color  slowly  fade. 

"Poor  Leonard**  he  said,  as  he  called  a 
hansom. 


MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  AND  "THE 

CRISIS" 


THE  day  of  neglecting  new  writers  has 
quite  gone  by.  There  is  even  more 
rejoicing  over  the  appearance  of  a 
new  novelist  than  there  is  u  elc(  >mc  t  <  r  tlie  work 
of  the  author  whose  reputation  has  been  sus- 
tained through  a  dozen  successive  volumes. 
Take,  for  instance,  "The  Celebrity,"  with 
which  Winston  Churchill  launched  his  career. 
An  extremely  clever  and  diverting  story  in 
quite  a  new  vein — a  Hoyt  force  comedy  in 
good  pro.se — its  humor  and  brightnes.s  found 
ready  and  quick  appreciation.  The  arrival  of 
a  new  writer  was  heralded  with  generous 
predictions  of  a  future  of  note. 

Mr.  Churchill  might  have  taken  ad\'nntagc 
of  the  fame  that  his  first  venture  had  won  to 
put  forth  a  second  work  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  he  was  too  wi.se.  He  resigned  his  edi- 
torial post  on  Tlu  Cosmopolitan  magazine  and 


went  to  live  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  bom  ; 
he  was  married  there ;  and  it  became  known 
that  he  had  been  engaged  for  years  on  a  novel 
which  might  be  expected  a  twelve-month  later. 
In  fhie  course  "Richard  Carxcl"  appear-'d^ 
and  won  a  most  unusual  popular  success.  It 
was  wholly  unlike  <*The  Celebrity."  It  was 
a  broad  and  well-filled  historical  canrass, 
with  grasp,  with  action.  A  fine  big  back- 
ground it  had,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of 
fighting,  and  enough  love-making  to  keep  the 
reader's  interest  unabated  to  the  last  |xige. 
The  novel  was  the  book  of  the  season  and  it 
was  discussed  in  a  gra\  e  way  by  the  magazines 
and  compared  srriouslv  with  the  works  of 
eminent  hands  whose  achievements  are  part 
of  our  permanent  literature.  Again  Mr. 
Churchill  retired,  ;ind  now,  nearly  tw  years 
later,  we  have  "  The  Crisis." 
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And  who  is  Mr,  Churchill  ?  A  frank,  fine 
character,  with  an  individuality  oi  his  own. 
Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  grew  up  in 
St.  Louis  under  the  tutelage  of  kindly  relations 
to  whom  his  future  was  a  matter  of  some 
anxiety.  A  self<ontaincd,  rather  self-willed 
youngster,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
college,  and  he  rejected  the  excellent  chance 
of  a  career  with  a  drug  company  which  was 
ofFered  him.  It  seemed  fl3ring  in  the  face  of 
Providence  that  such  an  op[>nrtunity  should  be 
thrown  away  by  a  youngster  who  had  his 
fortune  to  make,  but  he  was  firm  against 
expostulation  ;  and  the  ne.xt  thing  that  hajv 
pence!  was  that  he  ohtained  an  appciintment  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  He  was 
not  what  is  known  as  a  brilliant  student,  but 
he  showed  i>ersistence,  judgment,  and  method. 
His  excellent  standing  in  his  class  entitled 
him  to  the  hope  of  a  successful  naval  career. 
But  he  again  disajiixjinted  his  kinspeople  by 
resigning  from  the  service  and  securing  a 
place  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Army  and 
Navy-  Journal,  He  went  to  work  at  journal- 
ism, and  did  so  well  that  his  new  choice 
seemed  to  justify  his  course.  He  next  secured 
an  engagement  on  The  Casm^oHtan.  As 
in  all  other  things  that  he  has  undertaken,  he 
was  successful  at  this  task ;  and  it  was  during 
his  editorial  servke  that  "The Celebrity  *'  was 
published.  Theii  he  gave  up  his  editorial 
work  as  he  had  before  given  up  bis  post  in  the 
navy  and  his  opportunity  in  business.  He  had 
m  il  l  !')  write,  and  write  he  now  would.  At 
Annap<ilis  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
nuvci  that  became  "  Richard  Carvel,"  which 
was  at  first  written  as  a  short  story ;  and 
durini,'^  the  years  of  his  editing  he  was  gather- 
ing the  material  which  gave  historic  setting  to 
tktt  novel.  He  returned  to  St.  Loids  and 
married.  Such,  briefly,  is  Mr.  ChurchtU's 
biography. 

There  could  be  no  better  scene  for  a  story 

of  the  Civil  War  than  St.  Louis.  In  location 
and  tradition  southern.  \'et  with  a  larije  pf»pu- 
lation  drawn  ti  om  New  England  and  the  West, 
a  greater  intensity  of  feeling  was  aroused  there 
jXirhaps  than  in  anv  otlier  city  in  the  countrv. 
The  conflict,  its  issues,  its  personalities  form 
the  web  of  "The  Crisis."  Hero  and  heroine 
are  on  opposing  sides,  the  characters  grouped 
about  them  represent  phases  of  the  struggle. 
Lincoln  is  portrayed  in  a  very  human  guise ; 
there  is  a  clever  sketch  of  General  Sherman, 


which  is  a  vivid  and  credil)]e  ]M)rtrait.  General 
Grant  appears  in  silhouette,  hrst  m  the  humble 
guise  of  a  wood  dealer,  later  as  the  great  leader 
of  armies.    Fremont  is  a  humorous  picture. 

Yet  with  all  the  feeling  and  spectacle  of  war, 
with  all  the  play  of  divergent  opinion,  of  pas- 
sionate partisanship,  "The  Crisis"  is  a  love 
story.  The  primal  interest  is  in  the  two  char- 
acters, the  beautif  ul  Virginia  Carvel,  the  high- 
bred, high  spirited  Southern  girl,  and  Stephen 
Brice  the  fine,  serious  young  Bostonian,  repre- 
senting the  best  t  \  pe  of  those  who  oppt^ed 
slavery.  It  may  be  (objected  that  the  author 
enforces  his  intention  of  ultimate  union  be- 
tween these  interesting  young  jxrople  in  rather 
too  arbitrar\  a  lasliion.  Their  fate  is  obvious 
from  the  \  ery  start ;  yet  there  is  introduced  a 
plea.sini;  show  of  opjxjsition  by  the  passionate 
wooing  of  Clarence  Colfax,  whose  rdle  is  that 
of  the  Southern  dandy  become  a  real  hero  in 
war  time.  But  it  is  a  ease  of  love  at  first  sight 
between  the  hero  and  the  heroine,  not  con- 
fessed indeed,  for  the  girl  struggles  against 
fate  and  evinces  a  pseudo  hostility  to  the 
"  Yankee,"  whose  fine  character  and  noble 
person  she  is  obliged  to  adnure.  The  gmccs 
are  all  theirs — they  have  jiln  sical,  moral  and 
intellectual  charm,  for  Mr,  C  Inirchill  does  not 
deal  with  commonplace  heroes  and  heroines. 

Herein,  undoubtedly,  is  the  defect  of  "  The 
Crisis"  and  the  quality  which  will  win  it.s 
popularity.  The  unalloyed  loveliness  oi  both 
hero  and  heroine,  detracts  from  the  workman- 
ship  of  the  story.  IIereiaainoving|^ure<rfa 
national  conflagration,  .several  very  dramatic 
scenes — here  is  a  ciinviiicing  portrait  of  Lin- 
coln at  one  of  his  great  moments,  and  a  group 
of  well  drawn  figures  from  the  city's  life  -yet 
because  of  the  unmitigated  idealization  of  the 
two  centra)  ftginvs,  the  reader  becomes  a  trilfe 

wear\',  or  at  lea.st  a  trifle  increilulous.  But  the 
Story  is  interesting.  The  progress  of  its  events 
carries  one  along  with  delightful  rapidity.  The 
side  characters — the  fine  old  Colonel  Carvel, 
the  surly  but  noble  Judge  Whipple,  Brinsmarlc, 
Captain  Liege — arc  a.s  p!ea.s;uit  a  .set  of  folk 
as  we  have  had  from  any  novelist  for  a  long 
time.  How  mucli  more  desirable  as  real  ac- 
quaintances are  they  for  instance,  than  the 
virile,  passionate  and  intensely  human  group  of 
San  Joaquin  ranchers  that  Mr.  I'rank  Norris 
.uses  in  "  The  Octopus."  But  "  The  Octopus  " 
is  blood  and  iron,  and  "  The  Crisis  "  is  a  delec- 
table water  color. 
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Mr.  CuAiuxs  K.  Lush,  whose  "  The  Federal 
Judge,"  a  successfiil  novel  of  a  few  years  ago,  is 
The  plcnsantly  recalled,  again  finfls  in  the 

Autoci*u  very  practical  working  world  of  Ameri- 
can politics  a  novel  and  interesting  field  for  fiction. 
H<.  strengthens  his  hold  upon  it  by  "The 
Auiucrats."  He  has  in  fact  made  this  a  field  of 
his  own,  and  it  is  as  exciting  as  it  is  new.  In  a 
str,iii;htfor\vard  and  conv  inc  ing  wny,  without  tin- 
due  subtlety  of  ^tylc  or  ilioughl,  he  unfokb  ihc 
dever  game  played  by  a  group  of  politicians, 
twBiness  men  and  banJters,  with  editors  and 
small  politicians  as  their  tools.  The  first  stake 
is  an  improper  franchise  for  a  street  railroad,  the 
ultimate  stake  a  United  States  Senatorship. 
Romance  and  mystery  come  into  the  story;  but 
tho  vigorous  and  truthful  picture  of  political 
plunderers  is  the  absorbmg  thing.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  this  is  the  .\merican  novel,  for  it 
takes  a  phase  of  American  lifr  -J  nut  which 
everybody  hears,  but  which  nobody  has  b^ore 
used  in  fiction;  and  he  sets  it  forth  so  clearly 
that  in  writing  interesting  fiction  he  also  reveals 
the  sordid  and  shrewd  political  life  of  the  boss 
better  than  any  political  tract  or  essay  lias  ever 
revealed  him.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  novel,  and  a 
Buoccasful  kind.   (DouUeday,  Page.  $1.50.). 

Miss  Maud  Howaro  Pkterson  has  written 

an  extraordinarily  fine  story,  with  dclit  ate  but 
The  Potter  firmly  drawn  characters  and  strong, 
Aodtbecuy  well  developed  situations.  The  story 
is  of  the  love  of  two  friends,  a  quiet,  sturdy 
Englishman  and  an  impulsive  Scotchman,  for  the 
same  girl.  She  is  the  potter  and  the  Scotclimaii 
the  clay,  and  she  moulds  real  heroism  and  manly 
sacrifice  in  the  place  of  impetuosity.  Particularly 
satisfactory  is  the  literary  style  of  the  book.  It 
IS  one  the  best  stories  of  the  season. 
(Lothrop.  Ii.so.) 

Superb  humanity  fills  these  letters  of  Prince 
Bismarck  to  his  wife.  They  are  the  outpouring 
„^  ,  of  a  truly  devoted  heart.  Affection 

Th*  tort  ■'  •       .    .  • 

Letters  of  warms  every  page,  lie  writes  to  his 
BiMtMck  ^j^^  speaks  to  her  of  their  common 
friends,  his  whereabouts,  his  longing  to  be  with 

her  (the  duties  of  Li^  ofTices  kept  them  fre- 
quently apart  for  long  times),  his  visitors,  her 
health,  their  children,  his  traveb,  his  daily  life 
and  hers.  Yet  in  this  simple  ran^e  there  is  the 
greater  variety  of  things  brouglu  forward,  as 
might  be  expected  from  letters  covering  a  long 
course  of  years  ( 1846- 1889).  Bismarck's  love 
was  a  haven  and  a  comfort  to  him  and  it  was 
when  he  appeared  most  aostere  to  the  world  that 


he  turned  most  eagerly  to  his  wife  and  home. 
(Harper's.  ^3.00.) 

M.  Maurick  M-T.TKRLtNCK  has  done  a  very  un- 
usual thing.  He  has  fused  together  a  scientific 
T6e  Life  o(  Study  and  a  piece  of  literature,  and 
tht  Bee  produced  a  perfect  unity  without  let- 
ting cither  element  spoil  the  other.  He  has  kept 
and  studied  bees  for  twenty  years,  and  is  familiar 
with  all  that  has  been  written  about  theiu.  He 
appends  a  bibliography  of  the  most  important 
works  in  Latin,  English,  French  and  German,  as 
though  he  Iiad  written  a  doctor's  thesis,  and  he  is 
scrupulously  ex.ict  in  his  statement  of  facts.  His 
bees  are  not  in  the  least  anthropomorphic.  Yet 
his  book  is  distinctively  and  throughout  a  work  of 
imagination.  The  mysteries  of  life,  the  conflict 
of  the  individual  and  the  race,  the  strange  cross- 
purposes  of  destiny,  the  unknown  powers  that 
sway  us,  the  insistent,  unsotvable  problem  of 
whence  and  whither,  ocrupy  the  mind  as  com- 
pletely as  though  the  theme  were  a  drama  of 
human  life.  The  translatkm,  which  was  made  by 
^^r.  Alfred  Sutro,  jx^ssesses  an  extraordinary 
beauty  of  style  and  cadence,  and  is  a  work  of  art 
in  itself.  The  book  is  one  to  delight  the  lover  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  (Dodd,  Mead.  J!i..>o  net.) 

Mr.  Owen  Johnson  is  a  young  wTiter,  and 
his  first  novel  u  promising  and  more — it  is  inter* 

esting;  not  only  because  the  author 

m'iuL'ilMy  P*'*'^^      setting  his  people 

clearly,  and  of  maldng  us  see  them, 
but  because  he  has  something  to  sny.  The 
centre  of  interest  is  the  character  of  a  young  man 
whose  life  at  first  threatens  to  be  overshadowed 
by  the  vices  of  his  father,  and  who  is  saved  by 
the  battle  against  hard  conditions  after  the  loss  of 
his  cst.ite.  He  enters  the  fHnernmeiu  ser\ice 
during  the  Civil  War,  and,  while  bis  college  chum 
goes  to  the  front,  finds  hn  own  opportunity  for 
ardiiotis  duty  in  a  contest  again.st  the  corriipt 
politicians  and  disiionest  contractors  who  try  to 
ruin  him  in  order  to  carry  tlurough  their  frauds. 
(Macmillan.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney's  new  book  on  the 
fiigtish  Constitution  describes  the  relation  of 

Tliewofldn  ^^'^'^'"'"^  the  English  Colonies, 
coMtiiu'tioa'oiboth  self-governing  and  crown  colo- 
K^i^m^  It  K  mteresting  to  be  told 

by  Mr.  Courtney  that  our  own  ex[>er- 
iments  in  Poiio  Rico  and  ei^twhere  arc  looked  to 
for  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Other 
sections  of  the  book  deal  with  P.itliampnt  itself 
and  with  the  institutions  subordinate  to  it.  The 
volume  b  a  straightforward  exposition,  void  of  aXk 
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unnecessary  history  and  criticism  ;  in  short,  it  is 
a  book  of  inforinatian»  and  a  useful  one.  (Mao- 
millan.  $2.00.) 

Mr.  EvRRErr  Tomlinson's  story  of  a  young 
preacher  who  declines  a  comfortable  city  charge 
for  the  more  diflkott  task  of  buiMing 
MsrBalw  up  the  spiritual  life  of  a  rural  com- 
munity in  New  York  is  the  story  of  a 
very  genume  man  and  of  people  as  they  are.  Elder 
Boise  is  earnest  and  conscientious,  yet  in  his  first 
days  he  does  not  understand  some  of  the  hard- 
and-fast  lines  ol  rural  life ;  but  the  joy  of  the 
hook  from  cover  to  cover  is  the  author's  thorough 
undcrslaiidLng  of  it.  These  village  folk  are  full 
of  Straightforward  human  nature,  and  the  reader 
comes  to  know  them  as  if  he  had  lived  among 
them — as  if  he  had  lived  among  them  with  Mr. 
Tomlinson  as  interpreter.  The  story,  t<To,  is  a 
good  one.  The  young  preacher's  love  affair  did 
not  run  smoothly,  and  he  encountered  difficulties 
that  no  town-bred  man  could  ever  have  foreseen 
or  even  understood.  But  mysteries  clear  up  and 
difficulties  get  smoothed  out,  not  mechanically, 
bm,  as  in  life.  I)y  time  and  labor  and  character 
and  patience.  And  during  the  linic  that  the 
reader  follows  the  interesting  narrative  he  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  men  ana  women  that  he  will 
not  forget.  The  sympathetic,  humorous,  earnest, 
genuine  quality  of  the  book  make  it  notable  as 
a  picture  of  life,  full  both  of  seriousness  and  of 
humor.   (Doubleday,  I'age  &  Co.  $150.) 

M.  £milb  Zola  used  to  be  called  a  realist, 
but  Zadar  is  rather  an  idyllic  fantasy,  it  im- 
agines  the  transformation  of  nine* 
teenth  century  society,  as  a  result  of 
economic  progress  and  the  spread  of  brotherly 
love,  into  a  Utopia.  State,  diurch,  law,  private 
property,  money,  poverty  and  idleness  disappear, 
and  everybody  is  happy,  healthy  and  rich.  But 
the  method  is  that  of  the  true  novelist.  The 
characters  are  more  than  stalking-horses :  a  world 
of  living,  acting  people  is  created.  This  is  the 
second  volume  of  his  trilogy,  the  first  of  which 
■was  "  Fruitfulncss."    (Harper's.  $1.50.) 

Mr,  GARKtTT  P.  Serviss  first  wrote  this  book 
as  a  series  of  papers  for  the  Popt^tr  ScUnce 
pi^jj^^  Monthly.  It  is  an  untechnical  guide 
«t  the  to  the  amateur  explorer  of  the  sky, 
^*'****'*  written  by  an  enthusiast,  and  supplied 
with  abundant  charts.  With  this  and  a  small 
telescope  any  one  is  sufficiently  wdl  equipped  to 
penetr.ite  a  good  way  into  the  lore  o(  the  stars. 
(Applcton.  fi-so.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Altsheler,  who  has  already  written 
of  successful  historical  novels,  tells  the 
Story  of  St.  Clair's  and  Wayne's 
struggles  with  the  Indian  in  the  days 
of  the  early  Republic.  The  atniovphere  of  the 
wild  West  of  those  days,  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
is  more  or  less  well  caught,  and  there  is  much 


that  is  eatcUing  and  mteresttng  in  the  story.  The 

yoting  hero,  who  Is  wrongly  condemned,  who 
fights  for  his  country  on  the  dangerous  frontier, 
and  who  finally  comes  into  his  own,  carries  the 
sympathies,  and  his  kive  story,  if  at  times 
monotonous,  b  told  with  connderable  grace. 
(.■\ppleton.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howell's  collection  of  lately  pub- 
lished maf^azine  stories  have  been  casually  read 
APinr  i-t  p.i  niagazines    by  many  of  the 

ttoni  i«v6i»  bvers  of  his  work,  who  will  vs  ekxjme 
them  bound  handsomely  with  a  ootored  portrait 
of  the  author.  Mr.;  li  thv  most  unique  and  char- 
acteristic tale  of  the  book  is  that  entitled  "  The 
Pursuit  of  the  Piano,"  while  the  story  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  volume  has  all  the  charm 
of  Mr.  Howell's  style,  even  though  it  is  not 
thrilling  in  Its  interest.  (Harper.  $i.t5.) 

Mr.  RicnARo  R.  Holmes,  M.  V.  O.,  F.  S.  A., 

I.  ibr:irian  at  Windsor  Castle,  is  the  author  of  a  life 

of  theQueen  which  was  published  with 
)mtMta  her  authorization  in  1897  Tin  1  r  ,1  nt 
Life  is  simply  the  old  one  with  an 
added  chapter,  It  is  a  kind  of  chranide  of  events 
public  and  private,  very  correct  undoubtedly,  but, 
it  must  be  said,  very  colorless  and  dry.  (Long- 
mans. 91.50  net.) 

Mr.  Brett  Harte  keeps  industriously  at  work 
turning  out  stories  some  of  which  seem  like  an  echo 
of  younger  days.  Those  in  the  present 
volume  which  have  any  connection 
with  the  Redwoods  are  in  a  decided 
milMwity,  but  at  least  we  are  always  in  the  hands 
of  a  veteran  story-teller,  whose  art,  if  not  his 
deeper  inspiration,  is  tmfailing.  (Houghton, 
MtlffiB.  $1.25.) 

Mr.  Frfperick  Palmer  draws  on  American 
doings  in  the  Philippines  for  a  bookful  of  very 

fair  stories — as  Stories  go — about 
Sw  IIiitSw**  Army  and  Navy  men.    The  American 

girl  is  there,  of  course,  and  she  and 
our  ever-gallant  officers  stand  out  well  against  a 
tropical  background  peopled  \\\\.\\  feeble  brown 
"  mannikins."  'Inhere  b  some  tigluing,  more  love* 
making,  and  a  cnntinuous  chaperon.   (  Scribner's. 

II.  50.) 

Mr.  Arthur  R.  Ropes  and  Mary  E.  Ropes 
have  written  an  exciting  story,  the  scene  of  which 
b  laid  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  plot  is 
thick  with  Nihilists,  conspiracies, 
police  and  murder.  Ttie  principal 
characters  are,  however,  two  American  business 
men,  an  &iglbh  girl,  and  a  handsome  Polbh 
rasr.il  and  his  Mster,  From  the  standpoint  of 
melodrama  the  novel  is  niore  than  ordinarily 
good,  but  it  has  also  something  else  to  commend 
it,  for  its  authors  cvidLUtly  knew  Sf  Petersburg 
as  it  was  in  the  "8o's,  and  this  gives  an  efltect  of 
reality  to  the  whole  book*   (Scribner's.  $1.50.) 
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THE  MONTHS  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 


Rkpokts  from  book-dealers  in  Kansas  City, 

Buffalo,  Washington,  Albany,  Toronto.  New 
Haven,  Cincinnati,  Roche^er,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia. Louisvflle,  St.  Paid,  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 

Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas,  New 
York,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis,  and 


from  librarians  in  Springfield,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Hartford,  Minneapolis,  IJuffalo,  Cincinnati,  Brook- 
lyn, New  Yorlc,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Jersey  City, 
San  Trsmdiaco,  Los  Angdes,  firidgeport  anid 
Kansa.s  City  have  been  oMnbined  into  the  follow- 
ing composite  lists : 


BOOK-DBALEKS'  REPORTS 

I.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre— Runkle.  (Century.) 
a.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth— <Uyn.  (Lane.) 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennea— Thonopaon.  (Bowen-Manill.) 

4.  Penel^>e'»  Iiiih  Eqwriancw— W^gu.  (Hoagbtoill» 

5.  The  Octwn*— Nonit.   (DouUeday,  Page.) 

6.  Ebcn  HokkiwBaclMller.  (Lethmp.) 

tTnitk  DsEi«p— McCbIL   (Uttla,  Brom.) 
^HHfHHltj-  McC'*W'1>1ffni  (StOlM;! 

9.  The  life  uBd  Baidi  «f  HdiBid  YMidpNuMBni^ 

kit.  (Maonilian.) 
10.  In  tlw  Nama  of  Womui — Maidnnt  (Stokes.) 

If.  Qttincjr  Adanw  Sawyer — Pidgeon.  (Clark.) 

13.  Monsieur  Beancaire — Tarkington.  (McClure,  Phillips.) 

13.  Like  Another  Helen — Horton.    (Bmren,  ManllL) 

14.  Sky  Pilot — Connor.  (KevelL) 

15.  The  Tarn  of  the  Road— FwrMngliatn ,  (Hoa^lol^ 

MifHin.) 

16.  Jiildetiy    McElroy.  (Crowell.) 

17.  Up  Krom  SUvcty  —  Washington.  (Doubleday,  Page.) 
IS.  Uncle  Terry — Munn.    ( I-ec,  Shepard.) 

19.  .Sir  Christopher — Goodwin.    (Little,  Brown.) 
ao.  Every  Inch  .\  Kinj;  — Sawyer.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

21.  The  Story  of  Samh — Forssland.  (Hrun'.ano.) 

22.  Betsy  Ross — Hotchki^'..  (Appleton.) 

aj.  The  Cardinal's  Smiif  Box — Harland.  (Lane.) 

34.  Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Bapetitaoa  —  Banluun. 

(Houghton,  Miftlm.) 

25.  Cmci.^l  instances — Wharton.  (Scrihner.) 

26.  Clayton  Hallowell    Van  Praag.  (Fenno.) 

27.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle — Gibbs.    ((  oates.) 

28.  A  Carolina  Cavalier — Eggleston.  (Ix>throp.) 

29.  -N'l-U  r.wyn.  Comedian — Moore.  (BrentaiWu) 
ja  A  Sailor's  Log — Evans.  (Appleton.) 


LIBRARIANS*  REPORTS 

I.  Eben  Holden— BacheDer.  (Lothrop.) 

a.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennea — Thompson.  (  Bowen-MefriH.) 

3.  Richaid  Yea-and  Nay— Hewlett  (MacBillaa.) 

4.  Tba  Caidiaal'k  Snua  Box— Harhnd.  (Laab) 

iEtemor— Ward.  (Hamb) 
BaliBtlw  ImponiUe-^iaild.  (Haiper.) 

S.  la  the  Fakot  of  the  King— CiawfonL  (Maeadliaa.) 
.  Th«  Ufe  ol  PhUlipa  BnMlta— Alhn.  (Dutton.) 
9.  Sky  Pyat— Connor.  (RavelL) 

10.  The  life  of  T.  H.  Huxky— Huxley.  (Appleton.) 

11.  The  llaator  Ckifidaa^Coidii.  (Dodd.  Mead.) 

IS.  When  Knigbtbeod  Was  k  Flower— Major.  (Bowen. 
Merrill.) 

13.  The  Helinet  of  Navarre — Runkle.  (Century.) 

14.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike — Lloyd.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

15.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson — Goss.  (Bowen> 

Merrill.) 

16.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth — Glyn.  (I-vne.) 

17.  To  Have  and  to  1 1  i.ild     Johnston,    (Huugliton,  Mifflin  j 
1$.  The  (lentleman  from  Indiana — Tarkington.  (Double- 
day.  I'.ige  ) 

19.  Napoleon,  the  l^ist  Ph.vse — RcTipbt-ry.  (Harper.) 

20.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer     I'ldijeon        'lark  ) 

21.  Wild  Animal.s  I  Have  Known — I'honipson  (Strilmer.) 

22.  Uncle  Terry  —  Munn     ( I^-e,  .shepard.) 

23.  A  Woman  Tenderfoot — Thompson.  (Doubleday, Page. ) 

24.  Monsieur  Beaucaire — Tarkington.  (McClure,  Phillips.) 

25.  F.li/.aln  th  and  Her  German  Garden — Anon.  (Mac- 

niillan  ) 

26.  The  Reign  of  Law — AUen.  (MacmilJan.) 

a?.  Literary    Friends    aod    Aoqnaintance  —  Howells. 

f  ILirppt.) 

28.  The  kiddle  of  the  I'niverse— Haeekel.  (HatpOr.) 

39,  Tommy  and  Grizd — Barrie.  (Scribner.) 

90.  Up  ffon  Skveiy— WaaUngtoB.    (Doubleday,  Page.) 


Eleven  boolts  are  mentioned  in  both  lists. 
Three.  "Eben  Holden,**    Alice  of  Old  Vui- 

cennes,"  anti  "  Richard  Yea-and  Nay,"  are 
among  the  hrst  twelve  in  each  list,  and  have, 
therefore,  probably  the  widest  popularity.  There 
are  two  txx)ks  not  fiction  in  ttw  dealers'  list,  and 
nine  in  the  librarians'  list. 

In  the  dealers'  reports  there  are  rapid  changes 
since  last  month.  More  spring  books  have  been 
pablbhed,  and  some  of  the  older  bootcs,  like 
"Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  have  swung  b.ick  into 
place.  "  The  Helmet  of  Navarre  "  and  "  i'cn- 
elope's  Irish  Experiences  "  liave  started  finely. 
*'The  Octopus"  has  adv.inced  from  ninth  to 
fifth  place,  and  "  Ebcn  Holden  "  and  "  .^lice  of 
Old  Vincennes "  have  dropped  slightly,  while 
"  Quim^  Adams  Saivyer  "  has  gome  from  fourth 


to  eleventh.  A  number  of  new  books  mentioned 
for  the  lirst  time  last  month  are  gone,  and  other 

new  books  have  taken  their  place.  The  exact 
relative  standing  in  points  of  the  first  six  is: 
"  rhe  Helmet  of  Navarre,"  290  ;  "  The  Visits  of 
F.li/aheth."  253  ;  ".•\lice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  196; 
'  Penelope's  Irish  Experiences,"  177;  "The 
Octopus,"  152;  "Eben  Holden,*'  144.  Four  of 
the  six  are  spring  Iwoks. 

There  are  a  few  new  books  on  the  librarians' 
list,  "The  Helmet  of  Navarre,"  "  The  Visits  of 
Elizabeth,"  and  "  Up  from  Slavery."  But  the 
popularity  of  the  old  favorites  is  still  Strang.  The 
liv  es  of  Hnx  iks  and  of  Huxley  are  evidently  being 
widely  read.  The  same  tive  books  that  led  the 
list  last  month  are  at  the  head  this  month,  with 
slightly  changed  relative  positions. 
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A  VUlifB  ladiatij  la  Mae  Bat  ■■Mm 

THE  Sabatos  nig,  which  has  been  evolved 
during  the  last  year  in  Center  Lovell, 
Maine,  Mrs.  Douglas  Volk,  with  the  advice 
and  encouraf^ement  of  Mr.  Volk.  is  unique  in  its 
originality,  and  stands  in  public  appreciation  as 
an  instructive  example  of  the  village  home  in- 
dustry. Being  the  product  of  hand  labor  in 
which  the  natural  wool  is  spun  from  the  carded 
fleece,  colored  with  vegetable  dyes,  drawn  with  a 
hook  and  securely  knotted  throt^h  a  hand-spun 
and  woven  woolen  foundatum  webbing,  its  beauty 
consists  in  its  great  durability,  and  in  no  deter 
mined  or  prearranged  accuracy  of  line  or  pattern 
to  affect  its  artistic  value.  As  with  the  Oriental 
rugs  which  consume  years  in  makin<:;,  a  spirit  of 
romance  is  woven  with  the  warp  and  a  symbolic 
interest  attaches  to  the  design. 

The  Volks  have  their  summer  home  in  Center 
Lovell.  Spending  a  winter  among  the  farmers  a 
year  ago,  seeing  them  in  their  homes  and  at  their 
simple  employments,  observing  the  thrift  and 
industry  of  their  wives  and  dat^ters  as  during 
the  long  evenings  they  plied  their  hooks  and  util- 
ized their  savings  of  rags  to  produce  carpets  for 
home  use,  Mrs.  Volk  recognized  possibilities 
undreamed  of  by  the  \  illagers.  If  to  make  strips 
of  rag  carpets  promoted  such  industry,  why 
not  woven  wool  rugs  that  should  have  an  element 
of  l)eauty  to  oommand  a  market  outside  the  vil> 
lage  centre  ? 

She  foresaw  in  the  nelghborliness  of  the  farmers* 
wives,  as  they  gathered  to  share  their  work,  com- 
mon interest  in  a  product  that  should  dignify 
their  lal:><)i  .  Tlic  pn  -ji  ct  required  much  study,  as 
do  all  first  undertakings,  and  the  solution  prom- 
ised to  be  sbw,  for  there  was  more  at  stake  than 
mere  rug-making.  As  her  task  proceeded  she 
saw  the  neglected  art  of  spinning  revived  among 
the  daughters,  whose  tastes  were  drifting  from  the 
farm  home,  with  its  round  of  homely  duties,  to 
the  village  factory  and  city  shops,  bhe  antici- 
pated new  respect  for  lightly-held  accomplish- 
ments springing  up  with  the  young  women  who 
had  relegated  weaving  to  the  old-fashioned  prac- 
tices of  their  grandmothers.  She  ho|jed  for 
greater  things  than  home-made  wool  n^s. 


Her  plan  was  received  with  hesitation.  Having 

worked  in  the  old  way  for  generations,  thewonwa 
were  slow  to  accept  new  methods.  But  Mrs. 
Volk  persevered,  had  foith  in  her  project,  and. 
with  the  help  of  one  or  two  workers,  undertook 
her  first  rug.  The  initial  step  secured  the  wool, 
which  was  found  among  the  nefghboruig  sheep 
owners.  The  spinners  were  put  to  work.  The 
next  process  was  one  of  experiment  in  dyes,  and 
"  barking  bees  "  were  in  order.  The  woods  were 
scoured  for  roots  and  tree  bark  that  after  long 
steeping  in  iron  pots  suspended  from  improvised 
cranes  in  the  farm  yards  produced  such  dyes  as 
gave  the  yam  soft  and  beautiful  colors.  This 
was  a  novel  experience  in  which  the  villagers 
entered  as  heartily  as  the  leaders. 

W  ith  the  wools  spun  and  d\  ed  ready  for  use  a 
foundation  of  common  burlaps  was  procured,  and 
the  workers  were  instructed  to  hook  the  yam 
through  the  webbing  as  they  had  hooked  their 
rags.  This  furnished  a  centre  body  of  indigo 
blue  faintly  marked  with  "  moimtain  "  lines  of 
green,  the  mfrequent  Imes  that  are  familiar  in 
Indian  rugs  and  blankets.  The  ends  were  sheared 
and  clipped  on  the  upper  side  to  present  a  deep- 
plied  sinface  that  was  Oriental  in  texture  and 
finish.  In  the  space  reserved  at  either  end  for 
the  border  Mrs.  \'ulk  added  a  pattern,  adapting 
an  Indian  motive.  This  was  worked  in  white  OQ 
a  blue  groimd  and  finished  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  body.  The  completed  rug  measured 
scarcely  more  than  three  and  one-half  feet  in 
lei^gh,  yet  had  required  eight  weeks  to  finish. 

Thb  was  an  improvement  on  the  old  form  of 

hooked  ntg  mats,  but  it  was  only  a  stage  in  the 

developmoit  of  the  wool  rug,  and  not  enough 
hand-work  was  represented  in  the  making.  For 

the  next  rug  cotton  warp  was  procured,  and  the 
foundation  was  woven  on  an  old-fashioned  hand 
loom  whidi  one  of  the  fanners  resurrected  from 
his  garret  after  dili;jent  search  through  the 
neighborhood.  This  was  better,  but  a  tliird  step 
remained,  that  of  weaving  a  wo. /.i  n  wol  liing  of 
hand-spun  warp.  A  secure  knot  had  also  to  be 
devised  to  hold  the  drawn  yam  in  place.  These 
two  things  Mrs.  Volk  undertook  herself,  realizing 
that  she  must  first  know  how  to  do  what  she 
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wished  the  village  workers  to  imitate.  A  satis- 
factory knot  was  the  result  «<  deep  study  and 
many  catperinwnts. 

Last  tall  she  brought  the  old  loom  to  New 

York  City,  where  she  set  it  up  in  her  studio,  and 
during  the  winter  she  wove  the  woolen  webbing, 
while  the  workers  in  Center  Lovell  have  been 

busily  and  profit.ihly  employed  in  spinnin-.  liook- 
ing,  knotting  and  shearing.  Tiiey  send  their 
finished  rug  centres  to  her,  and  she  adds  the 
border  dcsi:^,  which  for  its  value  is  happilv 
described  as  •  drawn  l>.idiy  enough  to  be  artistic." 
Then  she  fills  in  the  backgroundtandihe  product 
is  complete.  During  the  year  nine  rugs  have 
been  finished,  varying  in  size  and  color,  differing 
in  pattern  and  averaging  in  cost  three  dolhirs  per 
square  foot. 

The  Sabatos  rug  has  been  displayed  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  in  Hartford,  at  the  Nationat 
Arts  exhibit  of  New  York  in  the  Pan-American 
Exhibition,  and  the  process  has  elicited  inquiry 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  es- 
sentially an  American  product,  employing  native 
designs  and  giving  occupatkm  to  native  workers. 

This  village  industry  has  beet)  eondticted  on 
the  profit-sharing  pbn,  the  receipts  being  appor- 
tioifed  in  thirds— one  to  the  workers,  one  for  the 
cost  of  mnterials,  .ind  thr  third  to  the  producer. 
The  expense  for  materials  has  always  ex*  enled  its 
apportioned  third,  but  has  never  been  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  the  portion  of  the  workers,  which 
is  counted  as  wage  for  their  .service.  The  mate- 
rial is  supplied  by  the  producer. 

The  Abenakee  rug,  made  in  Pequaket,  New 
Hampshire,  by  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Albee.  who  gives 
artistic  j,'iii(lan(  e  to  the  village  and  home  workers, 
is  an  original  development  of  the  hooked  rag 
carpet,  and,  with  its  neutral  tones  and  decorative 
ornament,  is  recognized  as  an  art  product  with 
a  utilitarian  value.  A  rag-weaving  industry  in  the 
Catskills,  under  the  directkm  of  Mrs.  Candace 
Wheeler,  is  given  the  name  of  the  village, 
On  t  cor  a. 

Native  industries  in  the  West  take  the  form  of 
silk-worm  raisin;;  and  silk  reeling  in  Utah  and 
flax  cultivation  in  Moittana.  In  the  niuuutains 
of  North  Carolina  the  girls  and  women  are  learn- 
ing to  grow  madder  and  indigo  from  which  to 
produce  ve^^etable  dyes  for  their  weaving.  Weav- 
ing is  a  reeo^ni^cd  branch  of  study  in  Berea 
College,  Kentucky,  where  the  young  girls  are 
taught  to  sfnn  and  weave  fabrics  that  find  a  ready 
market  in  the  North.  So  i  xquisite  is  the  l.-ice- 
making  of  women  in  Florida,  and  so  profitable 
their  hidustry,  the  United  States  may  some  day 
rank  as  a  Ik  e-making  country. 

A  perceptible  influence  is  ai  vvotk  to  pre-et\e 
the  Indian  rug  in  its  original  beauty  of  coloring 
and  freedom  of  riesi^^n,  antl  within  tin-  list  li.ilf- 
do2en  years  capital  has  gone  lu  Ait/una  and 


New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  li^dian 
girls  how  to  dye  and  weave.  Hereditary  knowl- 
edge remains  with  the  Navajo,  Zuni  and  Alaskan 
ancients,  and  unless  the  young  learn  the  secrets 
of  the  old  their  rugs,  head  work  and  porcupine 
embroideries,  like  the  bison  of  the  prairie,  will 
soon  be  available  only  for  museums  and  collectors. 

American  Control  of  tht  Silver  Market 

THE  combination  of  the  American  Smelting 
atui  Refining  Company  with  Guggenhehn's 
Sons,  which  in  one  form  or  another  may  be 
regarded  an  accomplished  fact,  will  effect  a  com- 
plete consolidation  of  the  silver  refineries  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  event  is  an 
important  one. 

The  latest  rejMjrt  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
shows  that  the  United  States  and  Mexico  fur- 
nished in  1899,  in  round  fignres,  two^hirds  of  the 
world's  output  of  silver.  The  entire  ^fexican 
product,  except  that  which  was  coined  by  the 
Mexican  government,  was  expcMted,  and  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  exports  came  to  the  United 
States.  Nearly  all  of  the  Canadian  product  and 
practically  all  silver  from  Central  America  likewise 
found  its  way  into  the  United  States.  Thus 
there  would  seem  to  remain  b^ond  the  control 
of  the  coinl)ination  less  than  on^third  of  the 
world's  annual  product. 

Heretofore  London  has  been  the  market  for 
silver.  Of  the  estimated  production  for  1899, 
worth,  at  the  average  annual  price  U>t  silver, 
$100,000,000,  more  than  one-half  was,  according 
to  the  annual  st;itcmcnt  of  the  Iratle  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  brought  to  the  London  market. 
Very  little  of  this  silver  stayed  in  Great  Britain, 
nearly  all  being  intended  for  export.  CM 
92,000.000  ounces  imported  in  1899,  89,000,000 
were  exported,  of  wiucli  nne-h;ilf  went  to  India 
alone.  The  other  half  was  shipped  to  China, 
Russia,  France,  Gennany,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and 
other  foreij,'n  countries.  Thus  London  has  been 
the  world's  great  distributive  centre  for  silver. 

It  Is  but  natural,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
the  price  of  sil\er  is  made  in  I^mdon.  Will  it 
remain  so  when  the  silver  coinbinalion  gets  ready 
to  do  business  in  regular  working  order  ? 

More  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  British  im- 
ports of  silver  for  1899  came  from  the  LTnited 
States,  which  included  the  Mexicin  product 
(direct  imports  from  Mexico  to  Great  Britain 
not  exceeding  the  insignificant  amount  of  8.000 
ounces  ). 

Whether  London  will  be  allowed  to  retain  its 
poshion  as  the  world's  exchange  for  silver  is  a 

question  upnn  whirh  spei  ul.it ion  is  premature. 
In  \ttw  of  tile  known  teiKlcncy  of  all  great  com- 
binciticms  of  capital  to  eliminate  the  middleman  it 
i>  nut  im|)iolMhli'  thai  the  new  silver  combination, 
may  endeavor  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
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tlie  I-Tdirion  brokers,  at  least  in  supplying  their 
foreign  customers.  There  is  no  reason,  indeed, 
why  American  lilver  should  go  to  Qiina  via 
London. 

Although  for  some  time  to  come  the  market 

for  silver  will  remain  at  London,  yet  it  is  reason- 
ably safe  to  predia  that  the  price  of  silver  will 
before  Umg  be  made  in  New  York. 

How  will  this  affect  the  price  of  silver?  If 
experience  with  prices  under  consolidation 
counts  for  anything  it  is  possible  that  silver  may 
rise  as  high  as  its  old-time  level  before  the  great 
fall  of  price  took  place. 

To  what  extent  the  stock  of  old  sQver  could  be 
drawn  upon  to  counteract  the  power  of  the  com- 
bination to  fix  the  price  is  purely  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  however, 
that  for  some  time  the  combination  will  proceed 
wkh  catiHon.  A  sudden  rise  tn  the  price  wotdd 
stimulate  a  renewal  of  operations  on  the  many 
American  mines  which  have  proved  unprofitable 
under  the  present  prices.  Ti^is  f>otential  compe- 
tition must  ac'  as  a  check  against  the  refining 
company.  But  if  the  refining  company  could 
alao  acquire  the  mines  it  surely  could  dominate 
the  market  and  bring  about  a  very  substantial 
and  permanent  improvement  in  the  price. 
Among  the  possibilities  of  such  a  situation  we 
may  yet  see  an  attempt,  backed  by  a  powerful 
indiuirial  combinatfon,  to  reopen  the  case  lor 
bimetallism.  Rut  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  combination  would  defeat  such  a  purpose. 

A);;i-i  i-ultiir«l  Coloniea  lot  bdoatiU  Fnaaiooen 

THE  problem  of  devising  a  practicable  method 
of  pensioning  aged  or  disabled  employees 

is  one  that  engages  the  attention  of  all  great  em- 
ployers of  labor.  Various  systems  have  been  put 
into  effect,  the  model  of  most  of  them  being  that 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company,  which 
devotes  a  very  large  sum  every  year  to  its  pension 
ftmd.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
Company  has  just  organized  a  similar  department 
which  will  cost  some  $200,000  per  annum,  and 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  considering 
several  plans  to  retire  employees  who  have  been 
in  its  service  a  given  number  of  years,  and  to  take 
care  of  men  injured  in  the  operation  of  its 
machinery.  Mr.  Booth- Tucker,  the  head  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States,  has  come 
forward  with  a  very  practical  plan  of  relief  which 
promises  to  prove  less  costly  for  the  amalgamated 
corporations  and  better  for  their  beneficiaries.  In 
several  of  the  western  states  the  Salvation  Army 
has  established  agricultural  colonies,  wliieli  have 
not  only  been  successful  in  supporting  the  original 
colonists,  but  now  produce  a  surplus  of  grain  and 
vegetables.  The  disposal  of  this  surplus  at  a 
distance  from  great  cities  presents  a  problem  of 
considerable  gravity.    The  proposition  is  that 


the  Steel  Corpiration  shall  send  its  pensioned 
employees  among  these  Salvation  colonies,  pay- 
ing, of  course,  a  fair  share  of  expense. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  support  of  men  injured 
by  accidents  in  the  service  m  the  several  corpo- 
rations  composing  the  steel  combination  now 
costs  over  $200,000  per  annum,  the  average 
pension  amotmting  to  S250  a  year.  Mr.  Booth- 
Tucker  ofTers  to  provide  each  of  these  pensioners 
with  a  comfortable  home  and  ten  acres  of  land  in 
any  one  of  the  Salvation  Army  colonies  far  a. 
loan  of  $500  of  the  corporation's  money  for  a 
terra  of  ten  years.  At  tlie  expiration  of  that 
period  he  offers  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
amount.  It  is  not  in  the  plan  that  the  sum  shall 
be  paid  back,  because  the  option  of  renewal  is 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  other  families  similarly 
situated  to  those  originally  cared  for.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  scheme  are  twofold.  In  place  of 
an  absolute  disbursement  the  pension  fund  not 
only  solves  its  immediate  purpose  of  aiding  the 
disabled,  but  provides  a  permanent  investntent, 
the  income  of  which  will  eventually  insure  a  com- 
fortable living  for  all  dependent  on  the  corpora- 
tion's pension. 

It  is  an  endless  chain  of  co-operative  benevo- 
lence. Presumably  the  consent  of  the  corporation 
to  this  plan  will  tend  to  the  establishment  of 
colonies  in  the  neighborhood  of  Homestead  and 
other  centres  of  the  sted  industry,  for  it  ra^t  be 
difficult  to  persuade  the  prospective  pensioners 
to  leave  localities  in  which  they  have  lived  in 
order  to  make  new  homes  in  the  far  West,  where 
the  Army's  colonies  are  all  situated.  The  plan 
would  further  seem  to  make  for  the  permanence 
of  these  Salvation  cokmies,  and  to  ensure  their 
becoming  in  the  course  of  time  strong  and  proa> 
perous  communities  of  the  best  tyi>e. 

Straight  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Eorope 

VESSELS  of  the  same  size  as  those  in  ocean 
use  a  generation  ago  are  beginning  to  run 

between  Chicago  and  European  ports.  The 
route  is  troublesome.  It  is  through  channels, 
canals,  locks  and  shallows,  and  then  across  the 
Atlantic  where  it  is  not  always  amiable.  But  it 
saves  reshipping,  and  this  saving  will  be  a  great 
gain. 

The  first  Chicago-European  vessel  had  to 
unload  part  of  its  car;^  at  Buffalo,  then  float 

through  the  canals,  and  reload  again  at  Montreal. 
It  buried  its  nose  in  St.  Lawrence  mud  and  had 
other  nasty  adventures  before  it  reached  Montreal. 

Bin  the  point  is  that  by  hook  or  by  crook  it  man- 
aged to  gel  through,  and  that  Chicago  is  a 
seaport  and  that  ocean-going  vessels  can  come  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  prairies  and  take  on  their 
products. 

The  greatest  dif^f  uliy  is  the  small  size  of  the 
locks  through  which  the  vessels  must  pass. 
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Th'-v  ran  hold  vessels  about  250  feet  long  and 
ot  about  fourteen  feet  draft.  They  prevent  the 
use,  therefore,  of  vessds  of  over  3,500  tons ;  and 
some  of  this  small  tonnage  ha?;  to  be  unloaded 
before  the  Welland  locks  can  be  passed. 

The  Geofgtaa  Bay  canal  scheme  is  regarded 
as  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulQr.  The 
present  St.  Lawrence  system  cost  atxwit  $75,- 
000,000  and  has  just  been  completed.  To  ask 
the  Canadian  Government  now  to  btiild  the 
Geoiigian  Bay  canal  at  an  estimated  cost  of  I67  ,- 
000,000  is  at  present  impracticable.  Yet  this 
will  undoubtedly  be  done  before  long,  for  the 
agitation  in  Canada  is  incessant. 

The  prospective  value  of  the  canal  is  so  great 
that  it  seems  almost  visionary.  It  would  bring 
Chicago,  "  the  groceiy  store  and  meat  shop  of 
the  world,"  900  miles  nearer  to  Liverpool  on  the 
through  trip  than  it  is  now.  That  nearness  would 
mean  reduced  frei<,'ht  charges,  quicker  delivery, 
and  a  dozen  other  obvious  things.  And  the 
through  trip  would  mean  in  addition,  on  the  re- 
turn voyage,  the  uninterrupted  transmission  of 
all  breakable  goods  to  the  Chicago  market. 
Considering  the  htige  eastward  shipment  of  food 
products,  and  the  large  westward  movement  of 
European  manufactured  goods,  the  Georgian  Bay 
plan  seems  to  be  a  necessary  one. 

The  aggregate  burden  of  American  vessels  is 
more  than  5,000.000  tons,  and  more  than  1,500,- 
000  tons  of  tliis  is  on  llie  Great  Lakes.  This 
large  proportion  would  advance  by  leaps  and 
bounds  if  the  canal  were  cut ;  for  the  locks 
would,  accordinf^  to  the  plans,  admit  vessels  500 
feet  long  and  twenty-three  feet  deep  in  the  water. 
Eastern  railways  and  seaports  would  apparently 
.suffer  from  the  competition  of  s\ich  a  canal :  but 
the  traffic  of  the  future  will  be  great  enough  to 
keep  rails  and  water  routes  both  busy. 

With  ships  making  the  most  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  system,  and  with  a  possibility  of  the 
Georgian   Bay  route   being   some   day  opened, 

the  >Iorthwest  has  its  day  of  greatest  develop- 
ment and  wealth  getting  yet  ahnd  of  it.  Great 
as  the  present  is,  its  golden  age  may  be  a  thing 
to  come. 

Marie  »y  HachiMiy 

WHEN  it  was  proposed  some  years  ago  to 
apply  a  mechanical  contrivance  to  the 
playing  of  the  f)iano,  the  pro[X)s;d  seemed  doubt- 
ful in  the  extreme,  and  even  silly.  But  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  really  remarkable  effects 

with  t!ie  rnechaiucal  [)iaiio-p],iyer  lia\e  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  future  is  full  of  promise. 

At  the  start  the  instrument  had  the  great  fault 
that  <;ecmcd  impossible  of  correction.  Machinery 
and  an  are  far  .separated,  and  while  the  com- 
bination of  cogs,  and  pneumatics  and  paper  rolls 
might  be  able  to  grind  out  a  tune  with  precision 


from  the  piano,  it  was  in  reality  little  better  than 
the  street  hivdy-gurdy  or  hand-organ,  as  far  as 
the  gaining  of  artistic  musical  effects.  But  im- 
mense progress  has  been  made.  Seemingly  in- 
siumountable  difficulties  have  been  overcome. 
It  was  considered  out  of  the  question,  for  in- 
stance, to  arrange  the  mechanism  so  that  a 
melody  could  be  made  to  cut  through  the  bad^- 
ground  of  tone.  But,  at  least,  one  instrument 
has  now  a  fairly  well  perfected  system  of  accents 
which  in  part  solves  the  problem.  The  manipu- 
lation of  soft  and  loud  pedals  has  been  obtained 
in  another  player  by  pneumatic  action,  while  yet 
another  has  added  reeds,  and  tiius  given  a  body 
of  organ  torie.  There  are  various  simple  and 
complicated  methods  of  winding  and  unwii^ding, 
stops  for  the  gaining  of  expression,  banjo  and 
mandolin  attachments,  some  more  and  SMne  less 
successful. 

If  the  best  portions  of  all  the  instrimients 
could  be  joined  into  one  even  now  there  would 
be  a  moderately  porfect  piano-player  as  a  result. 

Even  now  the  color  and  movement,  light  and 
shade  of  the  work,  which  many  of  these  instru- 
ments will  do  under  the  hand  of  an  experienced 
musician,  is  marvelous.  It  is  no  longer  a  hand-or- 
gan attachment  to  a  piano,  which  can  play  nothing 
but  popular  minstrel  and  travesty  airs.  It  plays 
under  a  practiced  man  the  most  difficult  selections 
from  opera,  oratork>,  exceedingly  well,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  Improve- 
ments will  follow  rapidly,  and  the  whole  process 
he  simplified  in  the  next  few  years. 

That  the  piano-player  is  an  educator,  which 
brings  the  best  music  into  the  homes  of  people 
who  wodd  ordinarily  hear  it  only,  at  best,  a  few 
times  ;i  vear,  is  undoubted,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  tiial  in  a  few  years  it  will  not  have  an 

artistic  value  as  yet  unreoognised. 

TuM  Oil  for  StMl  Prodnctioii 

THEextraordinaiy  developments  of  petroleum 
in  Texas  promise  to  exert  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence on  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  immense  deposits  of  Bessemer  iron  in 
Llano  County,  Texas,  free  from  titanium  and  be- 
low the  ikssemer  limit  in  sulphur  and  phosphor- 
ous, which  have  never  been  worked  because  of 
the  absence  of  a  cheap  fuel.  It  has  been  proved 
that  steel  can  be  produced  cheaper  with  gas  and 
petroleum  than  with  coke,  and  the  Beaumont  oil 
makes  an  admirable  fuel  gas.  The  only  objcctbn 
so  far  found  to  using  arttBcial  gas  in  sted  and 
iron  making  is  th.it  the  ftirnaces  and  linings  can- 
not withstand  the  enormous  heat ;  but  this  can  be 
remedied  by  the  use  of  either  bauxite  or  some  of 
the  siiicitius  graphites  that  are  found  in  abundance 
in  Alabama,  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  in  the 
South.  But  the  Beaumont  oil  does  not  depend 
alone  on  the  Texas  ore  supply  to  make  it  a  factor 
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in  economical  steel  production,  ns  it  is  near  the 
sea  and  can  draw  its  raw  material  for  manufacture 
from  the  vast  deposits  of  Cuba,  owned  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company ;  the  ck-posits  of  Ven- 
ezuela, owned  by  the  t>nnoco  Iron  Company  ;  and 
the  deposits  of  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  owned 
by  Caracristi  6t  Co,  All  of  these  ores  lie  within 
about  I, GOO  miles  of  the  new  petToieuiD  centre 
and  offer  to  Texas  the  possibility  of  beoommg  the 
steel  producing  centre  of  America. 

The  Growing  Um  of  Private  Can 

PKJVATE  railway  cars  have  always  been 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  great 
wealth,  but  a  plan  has  lit  in  developed  which 
makes  it  possible  for  even  a  vaudeville  actor  t)r  a 
business  man  in  ordinary  circumstances,  or  any- 
body else  reasonably  welUonio,  who  wishes  to 
make  a  display  or  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  travel, 
to  own  a  private  car  built  accordini;  to  his  own 
specifications.  A  car>refitting  company  in  New 
York  City  buys  old  Ptdltnan  coaches,  tears  the 
inside  fiimislnngs  out,  and  refits  (liein  according 
to  the  wishes  of  its  customers.  Whatever  kind 
of  iMrivate  car  a  man  may  wish  he  may  order— 
parlors,  hnnd'^omely  crirpctcd.  sitfinp-ronms,  din- 
ing-rooms, sleeping  conipurtments,  smoking-rooms 
— all  with  equipment  more  Of  less  perfect  accord- 
ing to  the  price.  And  cars  are  refitted  in  this 
way  and  sold  for  prices  varying  from  $1,500  to 
$15,000. 

Very  handsome  and  serviceable  cars  have  been 
built  from  the  old  **  castaways,"  and  the  man  of 
moderate  means  can  travel  privately  and  com- 
fortably in  a  home  of  his  own.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing evidence  of  American  manufacturing  thrift 
and  of  the  growth  of  wealth. 

American  LocomotlfM  Abroad 

THE  English  have  been  severely  criticising 
Amencan  locomotives  because  they  con- 
sume more  fuel  and  for  other  reasons  cost  more 
to  run  than  machines  of  English  manufacture. 
Yet  the  growth  of  our  export  trade  in  locomotives 
continues  lo  grow.  Last  year  5^5  were  e.xported. 
valued  at  $5,592,403,  whereas  ten  years  before, 
only  144  vrere  exported.  English  statisticians 
record  the  value  of  their  exported  machine;  and 
not  the  number  of  them.  I'lie  value  i.s  suU 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  value  of  American 
locomotive  exports ;  but  the  American  trade  is 
fast  gaining  on  the  English. 

'I" wo  of  our  consuls  have  recently  sent  home 
notes  that  have  some  bearing  on  this  subject.  In 
1899  five  English  locomotives  were  ordered  for 
the  Jam. lie. I  ( loN-eniineiit  R.iilw  fine  f  <f  them 
was  tried  over  a  graded  route  early  this  spring 
and  after  considerable  baliciiig  came  to  a  stand- 
still — a  failure.  The  interesting  part  of  thi<-  is 
that  American  locomotives  had  frequently  climbed 


the  grade  without  any  trouble  whatever.  Afjain, 
the  harbor  authorttes  of  Calcutta  advertised  for 
bids  on  locomotives.  The  lowest  English  bid  was 
$7,349  for  each  locomotive,  to  be  delivered  within 
nine  months  ;  the  lowest  American  bid  was  $5,598, 
delivery  within  six  months.  Of  course,  we  re- 
ceived the  contract.  An  offset  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  fuel  required  by  the  American  machine, 

is  its  <,^rea[er  liauling  power. 

An  American  locomotive  is  a  monster  of 
strength  and  it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  to  "  hang 

from  a  lady's  watch<hain  if  it  were  smaller." 
It  is  a  migtuy  worker,  mo.st  fxtpular  in  tiicsc  parts 
of  the  world  where  things  are  done  on  a  ma.ssive 
scale.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  th.it  it  is  in 
favor  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  heavy 
new  tasks  must  be  done — Siberia,  South  Africa* 
Egypt,  Russia,  India,  ChtU,  Sweden  and  Japan* 

Where  Wheat  Is  King 

WITH  the  usual  noise  which  accompanies 
everything  in  Kansas  a  hundred  million 

bushels  of  wheat  have  been  harvested  and  placed 
on  the  market  by  Suntlower  State  farmers  tliis 
year.  When  one  reckons  that  every  acre  of 
wheat  means  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  riear 
profit,  one  can  re.idily  see  why  tiie  loss  of  one 
day  may  mean  a  thousand  dollars  to  a  fanner 
who  is  running  fifteen  binders  and  a  hundred 
men. 

From  out  of  the  deep  se.i  of  mortgages  ami 
bonded  indebtedness  Kansas  has  now  arisen  until 
she  is  the  kingdom  of  wheat — ^which  means  a 

moneyed  centre. 

From  early  June  until  middle  July  thrilling 
scenes  are  enacted  m  the  Kansas  harvest  fields. 

The  hum  of  the  hinder  is  heard  o^  f-very  h.and. 
Men  huny  into  the  fields  at  sun  up,  and  are 
reluctant  to  quit  them  at  dusk,  A  cold  dinner  is 
eaten  while  the  binders  are  still  going.  The 
horses  are  fed  as  they  walk  around  the  fields, 
and  water  is  h.mdeci  to  men  on  tlie  go.  Meelian- 

ical  experts  drive  around  the  binders,  and  a 
break-down  is  repaired  in  a  few  minutes.   In  a 

field  where  many  himlets  are  at  work  the  har- 
vesting b  carried  on  with  clock-like  regularity. 

Farmers  not  only  have  the  running  of  thdr 
harvest  ^,'an,n;  down  to  a  fine  point,  but  they  have 
the  cost  price  of  everything  at  their  tongue end. 
A  binder  will  cut  fifteen  acres  a  day,  and  the  cost 
of  running  it  is  forty  cents  an  acre.  Therefore,  a 
man  who  is  running  fifteen  binders  is  at  a  con- 
siderable expense — about  $100  every  day.  The 
cost  of  harvesting  a  crop  of  wheat,  from  the  sow- 
ing to  threshing,  is  figured  as  fbltows :  Plowing 
and  harrowing.  $1  ;  seeding  and  drilling,  $1.50; 
cutting,  $1.25;  threshing,  $1.75;  hauling, 
$1.50 ;  total,  $7.  The  farm  help  is  paid  $i  a 
a  dny.  and  is  expected  to  work  from  sun-up  to 
dusk,  with  double  pay  for  nights  or  Sundays. 
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HATEVER  else  we  may  do," 
said  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Pan- American  Exposition,  at 
Buffalo,  when  the  plans  for  it  were  under  dis- 
cussion, **  we  must  niakc  a  beautiful  spectacle. " 
This  purpose  was  never  for  a  moment  for- 
gotten  ;  it  became  the  dominant  purpose;  and 
it  is  as  an  outdoor  spectacle  that  the  Exposition 
is  most  novel  and  noteworthy.  It  is  its  spec- 
tacular  featurea  that  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered and  that  will  have  the  j;reatest  effect 
on  the  popular  mind.  And  it  is  a  sij^ht  wurth 
traveling  across  the  continent  to  see — a  sight 
such  as  nobmly  ever  saw  beffiro.  LandscajK* 
architects,  engineers,  architects,  sculptors, 
decorators,  painters,  electricians  and  gardeners, 
ha\e  all  worked  towards  one  end  and  by  one 
great  plan ;  and  the  result  is  a  group  of 
beautiftil  buildings,  so  ])laced,  so  colored,  so 
lighted,  and  so  harmoniously  adjusted  to  a 
general  outdoor  fesial  scheme  that  the  effect 
is  something  new  in  the  workl.  The  am- 
bitious and  even  audacious  coloring  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  prcxligal  and  artistic  dif- 
fusion of  electric  lights,  are  experiments  that 
were  never  tried  before.  They  are  both 
original  and  they  are  both  successful.  The 


result  is  a  new  kind  of  outdoor  scene  by  day- 
light, and  especially  by  electric  light,  a  sight 
that  gives  a  new  experience  and  makes  a 
lasting  impression. 

The  most  impressive  view — the  view  that 
one  ought  to  take  first  in  order  to  get  the  full 
effect  of  the  whole  scene — is  from  the 
Triumphal  Bridge  just  at  dusk  when  the 
lights  are  first  turned  on.  The  great  towers 
of  the  bridge  make  a  dignified,  stately 
a])proach  to  the  court  with  its  play-<lay 
effect — its  domes  and  pinnacles  antl  warm 
colors,  the  fountains,  and  the  great  electric 
tower  as  the  climax  of  it  all.  You  have 
hardly  realized  the  scene  as  it  api>ears  in  the 
dusk,  when  on  the  rows  of  posts  tiny  dots  of 
light  ap|x.'ar  in  clusters,  like  little  pink  buds 
in  a  no'M  -.iv.  You  become  gently  aware  of 
similar  1  n  k  jioints  on  the  tower— Apparently 
millions  of  them  ;  and  on  either  side  they 
outline  all  the  buildings — in  rows  about  the 
panels  on  the  tlomes,  under  arches,  o\er  win- 
dows, everywhere.  The  buildings  themselves 
seem  fur  an  instant  to  become  invisible,  and 
you  see  only  their  outlines  marked  in  these 
tiny  dots  of  fire.  And  the  court  seems  larger 
than  it  was  by  sunlight,  for  you  seem  to  see  a 
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whole  city  of  towers  and  domes,  and  eaves 
and  dtKjrs,  outlined  ;n  sjxirks.  Then  the  p'luk 
points  f^row  brijjhter  and  change  their  hue, 
and  in  an<)ther  moment  tlie  lull  illumination 
bursts  forth,  and  the  whole  great  covirt  be- 
comes luminous  with  a  suft  brilliancy  that 
does  not  tire  the  eye.  Anil  it  is  a  new 
kind  of  brilliancy.  Vou  are  face  to  face 
with  the  most  magnificent  and  artistic  m)C- 
turnal  scene  that  man  has  ever  made.  It  is 
an  effect  so  novel  and  .so  gentle  in  its 
glow  that  ynu  think  of  fairy-land,  ni>t  a  fairy- 
land of  tinsel,  but  the  fairy-land  that  you  once 
believed  in. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  this  illumination 
first  in  the  comixmy  of  a  child  of  ten  years. 
She  stood  for  a  minute  in  s|>eechless  wonder. 
Then  she  cried  "  Oh,  isn't  it  l>eautiful  1"  And 
she  danced  in  forgctfulness  of  herself  ami 
asked  "  Is  it  really  real For  the  sen.sation 
is  of  an  optical  illusion.    You  ask  yourself  if 


n>oticniilve<l  by  A.  W.  Slmoa 
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it  he  not  a  trick  played  on  you  with  mirrors 
and  lenses,  liut,  when  you  turn  your  eyes  away 
from  the  brilliancy  of  the  electric  tower  and 
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look  down  the  long  court  of  huiUlinj^s  in  the 
soft  glow,  the  colors  are  more  heauliful  than 
they  are  by  sunlight.  Nor  do  you  forget  that 
the  chromatic  note  of  green  which  conies  out 
everywhere  is  the  green  of  Niagara,  and  that 
the  beautiful  world  of  liglit  is  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  great  cataract.  If  you  could 
forget  this  fact,  there  is  just  enough  noise  of 
fountains  to  remind  yttu  of  it,  and  symbolical 
representations  of  the  falls  in  sculpture  greet 
you  as  you  gaze  at  the  tower.  It  is  the  (ireat 
Cataract  silently  expressing  its  |iowcr  in  a 
soft,  fairy-like,  nocturnal,  outdtnjr  .scene  of 
wonderful  illumination.  This  .spectacle  is  all 
the  more  worth  seeing  because  no  .satisfactory 
notion  either  of  the  color  or  of  the  illumination 
can  be  conveyed  by  picture  or  by  de.scription. 
It  must  be  seen  or  it  will  be  missed.  It  gives 
an  impression  that  one  is  likely  to  carry 
always  in  orie's  memory.  And  it  is  this  noc- 
turnal spectacle  that  is  the  {Kculiar  triumph 
of  the  E.vposition. 

THE  GROUND  PLAN 

TI I E  builders  of  the  E.\]^osition  planned  one 
s|)ectacle  to  which  everything  converges, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  have  prcnluced 
it   are   architecture,   illumination,  fountain- 


effects,  statuary,  color  ami  horticultural  and 
floral  adornment.  The  freedom  from  prece- 
dent with  which  they  have  worked  is  remark- 
able. 

It  is  imjx)rtant  first  to  understand  clearly 
the  ground  plan  and  the  general  architectural 
scheme;  for  the  E.xjiosition  has  been  built  and 
ought  to  be  studied  as  a  unit.  It  is  as  a 
.single  sjx'Ctacle  that  it  makes  its  dee|>est  im- 
pression. A  visitor  wouki  do  well,  whatever 
gate  he  enters,  to  go  first  to  the  statue  of 
Washington,  which  is  at  the  southern  end  of 
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the  grounds.  From  this  statue  an  avenue 
leads  over  the  Triumphal  Bridge  into  the 
main  court  and  to  the  Electric  T<»\ver. 

Starting  at  the  statue  of  Washington,  the 
avenue  leads  northward  up  a  gentle  incline, 
between  rows  of  columns  and  between  the  four 
great  towers  of  the  bridge.  These  towers  are 
crowned  with  equestrian  figures  of  a  standard 
beiirer,  and  are  ornamented  with  symbolical 
groups  of  statuary.  One  great  pillar  by  its 
sculpture  and  its  inscription  stands  for  Patriot- 
ism, another  for  Liberty,  and  so  on. 

The  canal  on  either  side  of  the  bridge  broad- 
ens into  a  lake,  and  symbolical  figures  of  grejjt 
beauty  by  Mr.  Martiny  represent  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  this  a\> 
proach  over  the  bridge  to  the  main  court  a 
single  view  takes  in  the  whole  scene,  and  the 
unity  and  simplicity  of  the  ground  plan  be- 
come obvious.  There  is  f)ne  long  court  run- 
ning from  south  to  north  from  the  Triumphal 
Bridge  to  the  Electric  Tower.  With  its  ap- 
proach, and  with  the  plaza  behind  the  tower, 
this  court  is  very  much  longer  than  the  central 
court  of  any  preceding  exposition.  Its  width 
admits  the  lakes  and  fountains  in  the  centre, 
and  broad  ways  on  either  side,  which  give  the 
Iniildings  and  the  tower  room  enough  for 
effective  dis|>lay. 

The  transver.se  court  (ea.st  and  west)  inter- 
sects the  main  court  just  north  of  the  bridge. 
Their  intersection  makes  the  great  area  of  the 
esplanade,  which  will  hold  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sjK'Ctators.  The  transverse  courts  end 
in  cur\'ed  groujjs  of  buildings,  the  Govern- 
ment group  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  the 
buiUlings  given  to  Horticulture,  Mines  and  the 
Graphic  Arts  ;  and  at  each  curved  end  of  this 
transverse  court  are  a  lake,  a  sunken  garden 
and  groups  of  statuary. 

Along  the  main  court  towards  the  tower 
arc  the  six  other  princijxil  buildings — fir.st 
the  two  octagonal  domed  buildings,  the 
Temple  of  Music,  and  facing  it  the  Ethnology 
building ;  then  facing  each  other  across  the 
main  court,  the  building  for  Machinery  and 
Manufactures  and  the  Liberal  Arts  building; 
next  the  Electricity  i)uilding,  and  facing  it 
the  Agricultural  building.  'I  he  great  Electric 
Tower  stands  in  the  sime  between  these. 
Beyond  and  on  either  side  are  restaurant 
building.s,  and  back  of  all  the  great  gates  and 
the  connecting  colonnade. 

This  is  the  general  plan.  And  you  can  see 
it  all  from  one  ix)int  in  front  of  the  Triumphal 


Bridge.  Outside  these  courts  lie  many  build- 
ings and  the  greater  part  of  the  area  covered 
by  the  Exjjosition.  But  it  were  better  at  first 
to  ignore  these ;  for  standing  anywhere  in  the 
court  the  buildings  outside  it  are  projierly 
shut  from  view.  You  are  aware  only  of  this 
one  sjK'Ctacle,  antl  all  the  buildings  and  all 
their  accessories — lakes,  ft)untains,  statuary, 
colonnades — are  a  unit.  They  have  been  treated 
as  a  unit  by  engineers,  architects,  sculptors, 
decorators,  electricians. 

And  it  is  necessary  t(»  realize  how  large  this 
area  is  which  has  had  this  unified  treatment. 
The  sj»ce  in  the  Court  of  Honor  at  Chicago 
was  563,000  square  feet ;  the  court  area  at 
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Paris  was  720,000;  and  the  court  s|)ace  at 
Buffalo  is  1,400.000 — nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  the  Court  of  Honor  at  Chicago.  By 
daylight  it  .seems  smaller  than  it  is  ;  ami  by 
the  electric  light  it  seems  very  nuich  larger. 

A  connection  is  made  between  the  buildings 
in  ways  that  add  wonilerfully  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  group.  Starting  again  at  the 
bridge,  and  going  northward  on  the  right  side 
(ea.st)  a  colonnade,  a  long  row  of  highly 
colored  columns  supjiorting  a  roof  (the  \ycr- 
g<»la)  makes  a  curved  lassage  to  the  first 
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Government  buiUlinj,'.  The  jcri>up<if  Govern- 
ment buildings  makes  a  curved  cnti  of  the 
east  and  west  court,  and  in  front  of  it  are  a 
lake  and  fountains  and  groups  of  statuary. 

The  octagonal  domed  Ethnology  building 
staiuls  at  the  cjistern  corner  of  the  two  courts 
as  a  sort  of  pillar.  Beyond  it  and  connecting 
it  with  the  Liberal  Arts  building  is  a  .screen 
of  Columns  with  a  gartlen  behind  it.  Between 
the  Liberal  Arts  builtling  and  the  Agricultural 
building  is  the  sunken  garden  of  the  Mall, 
which  seems  to  connect  the  two  build- 
ings on  either  .side  rather  than  to  seixirate 
them.  The  restaurant  building  which  comes 
ne.\t  e.xtentls  to  the  propylaa.  The  colon- 
nade extends  in  a  graceful  curve  behind 
the  tower.  The  buildings  on  the  other  (the 
west)  side  are  connected  in  the  same  way. 

Now  it  is  this  grouj)  of  buiUlings  and  their 
accessories  that  make  the  sin-ctacle.  The 
most  noteworthy  asix'Cts  of  it  are,  of  course, 
the  landsca|K',  the  architecture,  the  color  and 
the  illumination. 


PREDOMINANCE  OF  THE  SPECTACULAR 

IT  is  the  generous  and  even  lavish  way  in 
which  the  beautiful  .si)ectacular  effects  have 
been  provided  that  gives  this  Exptisition  dis- 
tinction over  every  preceding  one.  Those  who 
recall  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia  in  1876 
will  recall  also  the  absence  of  any  sijcctacle. 
It  was  the  n<»te  of  instruction  that  the 
builders  anil  managers  of  that  fair  struck,  but 
not  the  note  of  beauty.  But  at  Chicago  in 
1893  the  Court  of  Honor  was  a  thing  of  such 
beauty  that  nobody  who  saw  it  will  ever  forget 
it,  and  since  then  the  sjx-ctacular  jiart  of  every 
fair  has  had  emphasis.  It  is  hardly  Um  much 
to  .say  that  it  is  likely  to  over.shadow  every 
other  as|x;ct  of  the  Buffalo  fair.  The  dcnro 
rative  effect  is  heightened  even  by  the  shrubs 
and  trees  anti  flowers.  There  is  green  every- 
where that  it  is  j>«)ssible  to  have  it,  and  there 
is  a  succession  of  very  beautiful  floral  effects 
which  will  please  the  visitor  all  summer  long. 
Wherever  trees  couUl  add  pleasure  to  the  view 
they  have  been  placed,  either  in  the  .soil  or  in 
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huge  tubes,  and  lawns  make  green  all  un- 
trodden places. 

Organ  recitals  in  the  Temple  of  Music  and 
outdoor  music  l)y  l)ands,  three  at  a  time,  intii- 
cate  the  determination  to  let  every  art  con- 
tribute its  full  share  to  the  j>eople's  enjoyment. 
Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  idea  of  "  a 
g(M>d  show  "  has  been  ilevelojKil  tii  the  utmost. 
If  there  were  no  e.xhibits  insiile  the  buildings, 
the  exterior  views  would  make  the  Exposition 
noteworthy. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE 

TI I K  architects,  carrying  <»ut  the  same  pur- 
pose to  make  a  worthy  sjxi  tat  le  having 
b<  )th  unity  and  beauty,  undert<  x  ik  the  task  m  it  <  if 
building  an  exjxisition,  but  of  building  a  Pan- 
American  Exposition.  The  buildings  must 
express  the  nature  and  the  pur|>ose  of  this 
particular  enterprise.  They  naturally  chose 
a  Spanish  Renaissance  style,  which  fit  in  with 


the  Central  and  South  American  suggestion, 
and  permitted  a  free  play  to  the  individual 
architects  ;  and  the  general  fe.stal  result  that 
they  aimeil  at  has  been  achieved  with  groat 
success.  After  you  jxiss  the  bridge  you  find 
nothing  severe,  nothing  that  is  even  stately  in 
the  architecture,  except  the  Electric  Tower. 
Every  building  is  suggestive  of  a  holicby  and 
of  a  play-place.  Such  a  style  lends  itself,  too, 
best  to  brilliant  results  in  color  and  illumina- 
tion. The  greatest  i)ossible  effects  have  been 
achieved  in  pla\  fulness  and  in  variety — not  at 
the  exi>ense  of  a  pro|)er  dignity  ;  but  there  is 
nr>thing  of  the  severely  cla.ssic  or  monumental 
effects  that  were  worked  out  in  the  Court  of 
Honor  at  Chicago.  The  result  is  panoramic, 
festal,  even  gay.  And  the  general  arrange- 
ment is  good — the  scheme  that  includes  the 
land.sca|)c  work.  The  avenue  apjiroaches  the 
bridge  at  a  gentle  incline ;  when  you  have 
crossed  the  briilge  you  sec  straight  before 
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y<»u  the  fjreat  court,  the  Electric  Tower,  which 
is  the  climax  of  it,  standing  directly  before 
you  near  the  other  end,  with  the  curvetl 
screen  behind  it ;  and  at  cither  side  are  the 
curved  transverse  courts  with  their  sunken 
gardens  and  fountains.  The  main  court  is 
wide  enough  to  give  the  buildings  a  go4jd  set- 
ting, and  the  two  octagonal  domed  structures 
at  the  corners  (the  Temjile  i»f  Music  and  the 
Ethnology  building)  emphasize  the  junction  of 
t-he  two  courts.  The  clusters  of  towers  and 
the  successi«)n  of  domes,  and  esjx'Cially  the 
Colonnades,  give  a  chance  for  a  luxuriance  of 
color  and  ornament  that  carry  the  gaiety  of 
the  whole  scene  to  a  height  never  before 
reached  in  an  arciiitectural  effort  on  our  con- 
tinent. In  the  general  sjiectacle  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  machinery  and  merchandise. 
In  fact,  the  buildings  have  been  criticised  for 
this  very  rea.son  ;  for  floor  .sixice  has  been 
sacrificed  to  colonnades  and  jxirticos. 

In  the  architecture,  as  in  everything  else,  it 
is  the  total  effect  that  is  most  impressive. 
The  court  is  one  large  scene,  so  set  as  to  lead 


up  to  the  great  t<»wer,  witn  its  severer  form 
and  its  more  refined  colors. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  general  descriptif>n  to 
analyze  the  .se|>arate  buildings,  but  most  per- 
sons will  agree  that  Mr.  Stearns's  Hor- 
ticultural building  is  both  in  its  architecture 
4ind  its  ornamentation  «»ne  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  whole  group.  It  has  a  lantern 
r<M)f  atul  four  towers  (domes)  at  the  corners  ; 
the  nM)f  is  of  red  tile,  and  the  d(H)rwavs  and 
columns  are  beautifully  and  must  luxuriou.sly 
ornamented. 

This  luxuriance  becomes  floridity  in  the 
Temple  of  Music,  becavisc  both  of  the  c«)lor 
and  of  Mr.  Konti's  reliefs  and  statues.  Its 
excessive  ornamentation  and  Coloring  give 
offense  to  those  whose  only  measure  of  beauty 
is  the  rigid  classical  measure.  The  Electricity 
building,  too,  is  ailmirably  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted and  ornamented.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  and  pleasing  of  the  whole 
group. 

Hut  the  architectural  crown  of  all  is 
Mr.  J.  G.  Howard's  Electric  Tower.  The 
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square  shaft  shows  three  stages  of  structure, 
each  smaller  than  the  one  below  it.  the  nude, 
{gilded  fij^ure  of  the  (ioddess  of  Lij^ht  sur- 
mounting; it.  It  is  flanked  on  either  side  witl 
lon^j  curved  colonnades.  The  main  tower  ha 
{Kinels  which  are  perforated,  and  these  jjive  a' 
certain  airy  relief  to  its  ma.ssiveness,  and  pre- 
sent the  apjK'arancc  of  transjxirency  at  night. 
Above  the  .square  jiart  of  the  tower  is  a  cir- 
cular colonnade  ;  then  the  cupola  and  the 
giKldess.  Not  the  lejist  jileasing  jjart  of  the 
whole  scheme  are  the  colonnade  and  the 
gates  behind  the  tower.  They  give  a  fitting 
backgntund  to  the  whole  scene. 

The  plaza  behind  the  tower,  with  a  sunken 
garden  in  the  middle  of  it,  is  a  st^rt  of 
secondary  playground.  On  either  side  are 
the  restaunuit  buildings,  through  which  on 
the  east  you  enter  the  Stadium,  arul  on  the 
west  the  Midway. 

THE  COLOR  SCHEME 

THKSE  building.s,  so  groujx'd  about  .so 
.s|Kicious  a  Court,  would  have  made  a 
noble  ap|varance  if  they  had  been  jiainted  in 
quiet  browns  and  gravs  and  blues,  liut  such 
treatment  would  have  made  a  very  tlifferent 
spectacle.  Mr.  Charles  Y.  Turner's  color 
scheme  will  grossly  offend  you  or  it  will 
greatly  i)leasc  you.  It  is  an  original  and  am- 
bitious effort,  and  a  .successful  one.  lie 
made  minlels  of  all  the  buiUlin;;s  from  the 
architects'  plans,  and  he  wr»rked  out  this  color 
scheme  by  long  e.\periment  in  his  studio  in 
New  York  City,  before  the  builtlings  were 
erected.  He  made  it  by  actual  e.xjjeriment, 
with  reference  of  course  to  the  long  vista, 
made  it  e.xpecting  violent  criticism,  and  made 


it  with  the  boldness  of  a  str«»ng  conxiction. 
His  general  aim  is  to  .symbolize  by  the  use  of 
colors  the  advance  «»f  civilization,  ft»r  he  has 
followed  Mr.  Hitter's  general  plan,  which  he 
has  carried  cmt  in  .sculpture — to  repre.sent  the 
jmigress  <»f  man  from  barbarism.  On  the 
l)uil(lings  in  the  .southern  end  of  the  great 
court  the  ])rimary  colnrs  are  laid  on  in  all  the 
richness  of  the  savage  taste.  They  become 
gradually  milder  till  they  culminate  in  the 
soft  harmonies  of  the  Klectric  Tower,  which 
is  the  clima.x  of  the  whole  plan  in  architecture, 
in  color,  and  in  illumination.  The  primary 
col<jrs  ujgd  most  at  the  entrance  near  the 
bridge  pll^^^Ir.  Turner's  fancy,  t<K>,  because 
they  are  wan^biid  suggest  a  welcome.  The 
greater  \Kirl  o^V^e  external  area — the  main 
walls  of  the  biiililing.s — are,  of  cour.se,  in  sub- 
dued colors,  drabs,  grays,  warm  white  ;  and 
the  primary  colors  are  used  at  the  structural 
parts  of  the  buildings — doors,  windows, 
jtowers.  Harmonious  effects  fujj^l  the  juxta- 
^H)silion  of  rich  primary  colori^^^^  space  of 
.'ory  white  or  of  gray  inter\ene>M)^k^-en  the 
onger  primitive  colors,  and  Heaven  be 
^ised  lhat  it  does. 

The  mere  mention  <»f  a  succe,s.sion  of  c«^rs 
conveys  no  clear  idea  ti>  a  reader.  But  here 
are  Mr.  Turner's  own  explanations  t>f  the 
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scheme  as  applied  to  several  <»f  the  buililin{;s  : 

Horticulture — orange,  with  details  in  brilliant 
bliK",  }^cen,  rose  and  yellow. 
Music  Hall — retl. 


M<'>,;r»l'lw  l  l  >  t  -  IP   Am  a.i 

THE  TOWERS  OF  THE  TRIUMPHAL  BRIIHiE 


Marhinery — {jreenish  gray. 
Restaurant  (Iroup — ivory,  accented  with  green 
and  gold. 

Klet  tric  Tower — ivory  yellow,  gold  and  green. 

The  roofs  of  the  F.xijosition  are  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  red  tiles,  though  pronnnent 
towers  and  pinn.icles  are  in  many  cases  decoratetl 
with  green  or  blue-green  or  with  gold. 

Put  this  gives  no  notion,  for  instance,  of 
the  effect  of  the  Temple  of  Music.  The 
violent  l'nm|H-ian  red  «)n  the  ;^enenil  scheme 
of  s;ihn(>n  dividis  mankind  into  two  warring 
groups,  and  apparently  every  other  color  is 
used  somewhere  in  the  elaborate  decorations. 
Vuu  can  ne\er  convince  half  the  world  that 
this  is  not  a  flagrant  barbarism  in  colois. 
Ihit  it  fits  (so  at  least  I  am  timidly  willing  t<» 
swear)  into  the  general  scheme  most  har- 
monii  lusly. 

The  G«>vernment  buildings  are  unfortu- 
nately out  of  chromatic  harmony  with  the 
others,  because  the  (iovernment  architect  («>r 
somel>o<.ly  in  authority)  did  not  fall  in  with 
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the  jioncral  i)Ian.    This  is  tlu-  single  instance  rcption  of  the  effect  can  be  conveyed  by 

where  tlu-re  was  a  failure  on  the  part  of  any-  description  nor  by  pictures.    Nor  does  the 

body  to  work  towards  the  common  end.  reprotkiction  of  tlie  colors  on  any  one  of  the 

It  would  be  absurd  to  undertake  a  litend  buildin^is  ^ive  an  adequate  idea  of  the  whole 

description  of  the  colors.    No  adeqiuite  con-  group  nor  of  the  general  effect. 
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THK  ELKCTKIC  KJWKR 
Taken  from  ilic  Kthnulajry  Building 

Every  sojxinitc  biiildin^^  has  a  color  schiriic 
of  its  own,  and  is  cnnsistciit  with  itself  as 
well  as  harinonious  with  tlie  whok-  j^roup. 
About  the  tl(H»rs  ami  the  towers  are  most 
wonderful  effects  in  j;reen  and  reil  and 
blue. 


THE  NOTE  or  M.\<;AR.\  fiKKKN 

And  running;  ihrouf^h  the  whole 
plan  from  the  dee|KT  barbaric 
primary  colors  to  the  delicate  blue 
on  the  propyla-a  there  ;;reets  vou 
everywhere  at  intervals  the  Nia^^ara 
^;reen.  This  bintls  the  whole 
scheme  to^^cther.  "My  idea,"  said 
Mr.  Turner,  "is  to  have  the  sharp- 
est an«l  freshest  j^een  known  car- 
ried throuj^hout  the  entire  .scheme, 
antl  that  is  my  reference  to  jH>wer. 
Green  is  one  i>f  the  more  recent 
and  refined  Colors.  It  has  not  lonj^ 
been  used  in  art.  Pick  up  any 
picture  painted  lonj;  ajfo,  and  you 
will  look  in  vain  for  a  suf^;;esti<m 
of  ^reen  in  it.  The  ^rass  will  be 
represented  as  brown.  They  .s;iid 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  the 
f;rass-i;reen  effect,  but  it  is  ilone 
nowadays." 

This  c»)lor  work  is  ;;oinj;  for  a 
lon^  time  to  be  the  most  intereslinj; 
thin^  in  all  di.scu.ssion  of  the  fair, 
for  it  is  the  mo.st  orijjinal  and  daring 
thin;^.  It  is  the  tiling;  that  both 
offends  and  pleases  most,  anil 
and  it  will  convey  a  u.seful  suji^^es- 
tion. 

We  are  timid  novices  in  the  use 


f)f  color  for  exterior  etTects.  We  have  had  white 
houses  anil  houses  in  colonial  yellow  ;  we  have 
had  brown  houses,  and  we  have  had  fireen 
blinds  all  these  years  of  our  lives.  We  have 
had  inharmonious  novelties  of  many  kinds. 
Hut  few  men  have  considered  the  effects  that 
may  be  priKluced  by  e.xterior  colors  when 
studied  with  reference  to  the  sinToundinj;s — 
the  natural  scenery  and  adjacent  buildinj^s. 
Who  |xiints  his  house  with  reference  to  the 
color  of  his  neij;hbor's  house  or  to  its  natural 
surroundinj;s  ? 

And  there  is  a  larj^er  question  than  this 
ol)ened  bv  Mr.  Turner's  color  .scheme.  In 
almo.sl  all  the  arts  we  have  gone  on  accepting 
the  classic  canons  as  we  interpret  them,  and 
since  we  do  not  know  what  colors  the  (Ireeks 
used  on  the  Parthenon,  for  in.stance,  we  have 
as.sociated  Greek  art,  and  inferentially  all  go<!il 
art,  with  white — or,  at  mo.st,  with  a  very 
modest  and  timid  u.se  of  color.  And  now  for 
the  first  time  in  mcKlern  life  an  effort  has 
been  made  on  a  large  scale  to  work  out  a  rich 
and  x-arious  and  bold  use  of  exterior  colors. 
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A  VIEW  FROM  THK  MALL 

Mr.  Konli'i  A(urri  iil  pUyiitK  children.    The  Temple  ai 
Miuic  in  (he  faackKttiutul 


The  effort  will  provoke  a  re-cxamination  of 
the  merely  convenlional  opinions  that  we 
carry  with  u.s  about  more  arts  than  one. 

Doiibtle.ss  we  shall  witness  many  o<Ul  and 
some  violent  results  of  a  jiopular  awakenin}^ 
to  the  |>ossihilities  of  exterior  color,  but  wc 
may  have  a  quic  kenetl  sense  of  ja^eat  opp«)r- 
tunities  ojK'ned  by  this  bold  ex|x*riment. 

THE  COI.OKS  BY  NIOHT 

Ky  ni^ht  the  colors  are  more  attractive 
than  by  tiay.  The  louder  chromatic  notes  are 
softened.  The  electric  lifjht  is  sa  difTu.sed 
that  few  color-effects  of  the  day  are  lost,  and 
new  ones  are  made.  The  ;,Teen  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  great  tower  is  green  by  the  elec- 
tric light — a  softer  and  gentler  green,  and  the 
ivory  white  is  sni(K)ther,  and  the  gf)Ul  .seems  a 
deejKT  yellow.  Vou  may  wander  about  the 
court  every  night  for  a  month  without  ex- 
hausting the  beautiful  c<»lor  and  light  effects 
about  the  dcnirs  and  the  cornices  and  the 
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towers.  The  s(»ft  illumination  steals  out  from 
under  the  eaves  antl  from  concealetl  places 
within  the  mouklin};  nver  the  arched  doorways  ; 
and  the  reds,  antl  the  ^'''•'^■ns,  and  the  blues 
are  seen  almoNt  as  if  by  dayli<;ht — with  this 
difference — that  they  are  softer;  and  in  these 
details  also  the  fairy-land  illusion  is  preserved. 
There  are  a  thou.s;ind  pictures  simply  of  lij;ht 
and  color  that  will  impress  one  with  delij(ht. 

THE  STORIES  TOLD  IN  SCULPTURE 

THE  .sculpture,  tcMi,  is  an  inte^^ral  part  of 
the  |(eneral  scheme.  It  is  decorative 
l)ut  it  is  also  interpretative  of  the  whole  plan 
and  purpose.  The  sculptors  worked  with  the 
architects.  Every  figure  and  every  Kr**"!' 
has  a  sif,fnificance  not  only  by  reason  of  its 
individual  value  but  also  by  its  |H)sition  and 
by  its  relation  to  its  nei^i^hborinj;  j^roups  anil 
to  the  buildinj^s. 

The  succession  of  E.xposition.s,  he^inninf;^  in 
1893,  has  {.jiven  American  sculptors  new 
(and,  one  might  alnuLSt  s;»y,  their  first  ^eat) 


opiMirtunities ;  and  the  op|v>rtunity  p^vcn  at 
Huffalo  is  much  wider  than  at  any  previous 
E.\|>osition.  The  generous  scale  of  the  pro- 
vision for  sculptural  ornamentation  |XTmitle<l 
the  use  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  pieces 
in  all,  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
are  original  and  were  ma<le  for  this  IC.\|K)sition. 

Besides  forming  an  integral  |>;irt  of  the 
whole  arti.stic  plan,  the  sculpture  tells  a  con- 
secutive and  complete  story  of  its  own.  Its 
allegory  is  threefold.  Like  all  other  parts  of 
the  general  plan  the  sculpture  also  should  be 
appnKiched  from  the  Triumphal  liridge.  On 
the  right,  in  the  eiul  of  the  transverse  court 
in  front  of  the  (iovernnunt  buildings  arc 
placed  thi»se  groups  that  tell  the  .story  of  Man 
and  of  his  Rise  to  Civilization  ;  the  corresjxintl- 
ing  groups  on  the  left,  in  front  of  the  Horti- 
cultural l)uilding,  tell  the  story  of  Nature  and 
her  Wealth;  and  the  groups  in  front,  in  the 
main  court,  tell  the  .story  of  the  Genius  of 
Man.  The  most  conspicuous  object  at  the 
south  entl  of  the  main  court — the  central 
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figure  of  the  whole  sculi»tiire  plan — is  the 
Fountain  of  Abundance. 

THE  STOKV  MAN 

Goinj;  l)ack  now  to  the  east  end  of  the 
transverse  court,  in  front  of  the  Government 
huildin;;,  we  see  Story  of  Man  tolil  l)y  a 
series  of  ^^roiips.  There  stan<ls  in  the  most 
conspicuous  position  Mr.  CiraHy's  The 
Fountain  of  Man.  The  partly  veiled  tlouble- 
faced  fi^rure  of  Mvsterious  Man  crowns  the 
fountain,  on  the  |x.'destal  of  which  the  Five 
Sen.ses  are  symhrtlized,  and  beneath  the  basin 
are  the  struj^^linj;  fif^ures  of  the  Virtues  and 
the  N'ices.  This  fountain  is  flanked  by  the 
fountain  of  Herciiles  and  the  fountain  of 
Prometheus.  Mr.  Boyle's  The  Savage  Age 
in  the  East,  i.s  a  group  of  men  capturing 
women  and  robbing  a  dead  enemy,  represent- 
ing man  as  he  ])reyed  on  his  fellows;  and  his 
Savage  Age  in  the  West  is  a  group  of  Indians 
in  a  war-<lance,  a  woman  beating  an  Indian 
drum,  and  a  chiUl  and  a  dog — Indian  savage 
life.     Mr.  Konti's  The  Desjxrtic  Age  i.s  a 


group  .showing  the  next  stage  <»f  social  develoi> 
ment — the  tyrant  with  his  slaves  dragging  a 
heavy  chariot,  captive  women  in  chains  behind, 
and  in  front  a  fury  hurrying  them  on,  a  stately 
figure  and  group  of  great  ix)wer,  a  thing  long 
to  be  remembered.  The  Age  of  Enlighten- 
ment by  Mr.  Herbert  Adams  completes  this 
allegorical  group.  Such  is  the  Story  of  Man 
in  this  sculptural  narrative. 

TIIK  STOKY  OK  NWPLKK 

On  the  »)pi)osite  side — in  the  court  in  front 
of  the  Horticultural  building,  is  the  Story  of 
Nature  and  her  Riches.  The  central  group 
is  Mr.  Hrewster's  Fountain  <»f  Nature.  The 
figure  surmounting  the  fountain  is  a  nutle 
female,  erect,  with  hands  above  her  head,  and 
the  great  forces  of  nature  are  represented  by 
figures  below.  On  either  sitle  of  the  Fountain 
of  Nature  are  the  figures  of  Kronos  (Time) 
and  of  Ceres.  Mr.  Elwell's  Kronos  is  a  figure 
veiled  to  represent  the  mystery  of  time,  and 
-Standing  on  a  turtle,  to  suggest  its  slowness, 
and  with  winged  arms  to  represent  its  swift- 
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ncss.  Six  groups  represent  different  manifes- 
tations of  Floral  Wealth  by  Miss  Pratt,  Mineral 
Wealth  by  Mr.  Niedhaus,  and  Animal  Wealth 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Potter. 

Returning  to  the  main  court  we  see  at  the 
south  end  of  the  basin  the  joyful  Fountain  of 
Abundance,  built  after  a  design  by  Mr. 
Carr^re.  A  dancing  female  figure  (by  Mr. 
Martiny)  tiisses  a  garland  of  flowers  to  a 
dancing  grt)up  of  cherubs  who  in  turn  toss 
flowers  and  fruit  at  her  feet.  Such  is  the  fes- 
tal figure  that  greets  the  visitor  as  he  looks 
down  the  court  towards  the  lower. 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  MAN 

The  groups  in  the  main  court  symbolize  the 
Works  of  Man.  The  large  group  represents 
the  Genius  »>f  Man,  and  the  two  subordinate 
groups  by  Mr.  Bartlett  represent  the  Human 
Intellect  and  the  Ilimian  Emotions.  This  last 
group  consists  of  a  female  figure  representing 
Love  and  a  prostrate  male  figure  in  the  des- 


pondent attitude  of  a  rejected  lover.  The  con- 
ventional symb<)lism  of  most  of  these  groups 
is  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  this  great 
piece  of  work  which  goes  straight  to  a  funda- 
mental emt)tion  and  is  m<xlern,  direct  and 
strong.  Smaller  groups  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tonetti's  Hirth  of  Venus  ami  Birth  of  Athene. 
Other  large  groups  appropriately  placed  about 
this  ba.sin  and  adjacent  to  the  main  buildings 
are  Mr.  PnK'tor's  Agriculture  and  Manufacture 
and  Mr.  Lopez's  Arts  and  Sciences. 

NIAGARA  IN  SCULPTURE 

Beyond  the  mall  is  the  Electric  Tower.  Its 
sculptural  ornamentation  consists  of  figures 
and  groups  that  represent  the  {xnver  anti  sub- 
jugation of  Niagara.  The  chief  of  them  are 
Mr.  Barnard's  groups,  on  cither  side  of  the 
cascade.  One  is  Primeval  Niagara,  or  the 
Great  W^aters  in  the  Days  of  the  Indian, 
which  represents  the  awe  and  mystery  of  the 
cataract.    An  Indian  in  a  canoe  is  going  over 
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OIK-  hand  and  in  the  other  the  skin  of  an 
animal.  The  other  is  Niaj^ara  To-day,  or  the 
Great  Waters  in  the  Days  of  the  White  Man, 


"AN  IDVI,  OF  THK  PRAIRIK" 
FiguTc  »i  KslitiK  buflalnci 


the  falls,  holding'  hijfh  his  bow  and  arrows  in 
which  represents  the  subju;^ation  of  the  falls. 
A  youth  rises  from  the  water  holding  in  one 
hand  a  hammer  and  in  the  other  a  small  figure 
f)f  a  woman  with  a  globe  in  her  hand.  Two 
figures  below  him  hold  shells  fnmi  which  the 
subdued  waters  flow,  an<l  other  figures  tyjiify 
the  Complete  harnessing  of  the  great  jiowcr. 
In  the  recesses  of  the  colonnade  about  the 
tower  are  figures  rei>resenting  the  Six  Great 
Lakes  ;  and  Mr.  Weinman's  .spandrels  repre- 
sent the  l'"our  Rivers.  Surmounting  either 
entl  •>f  the  colonna«le  are  the  Torch  Ik-arers, 
and  Mr.  Adams's  Gtnlde.ss  of  Light  crowns  the 
tower  it.self. 

Thus  a  story  in  four  chapters  is  told  in 
sculpture — the  Ri.se  of  Man,  the  Riches  of 
Nature,  the  Achievements  of  Man.  antl 
Niagara's  Power  and  Subjugation  by  Man. 

HeJiind  the  tower  in  the  plaza  and  along  the' 
colonnade  between  the  pr<t])vl;i  a  and  in  front  of 
the  entrances  to  theMidway  and  to  theStadium 
arc  statues,  most  of  them  classic  repnxluclions. 
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which  <^i\v  a  festive  effect — fit  ornamentation 
for  a  ^'reat  play-around. 

Going  back  aj^ain  to  the  Triumphal  Hridjjo, 
we  see  on  every  one  of  the  four  jjreat  pylons 
a  spirited  mounted  stantlard-bearer  b\'  Mr. 
Bitter ;  and  in  the  niches  of  the  pylons  are 
fiffures  allef^orical  of  the  civic  virtues — Truth, 
Liberty,  Justice,  Couraf^e,  Patriotism,  Toler- 
ance, Henevolence.  As  ornaments  on  the 
fla;.;-|x>les  at  either  side  where  the  canal 
broadens  into  lakes,  are  graceful  fij^ures  by 
Mr.  Martiny  representing  The  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  The  Pacific  Ocean.  Such  are  the  sculjv 
tural  ornamentati«»ns  of  the  impres.sive  Trium- 
phal Bridge.  The  sculpture,  the  monumental 
kind  of  architecture,  the  decorations  and  Mr. 
Gilder's  jiotriotic  inscriptions  all  tell  the  .story 
of  the  struggle  and  triumph  and  freedom  of 
the  United  States. 

Outside  the  court  at  many  places  arc  other 
groups  and  figures,  among  which  are  Mr. 
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Roth's  Chariot-Race  near  the  Woman's  build- 
ing and  his  Horse-Trainer  at  the  entrance  to 
the  live-stock  e.\hibit  ;  Mi.ss  \'andeirs  group, 
the  Struggle  for  Kxi.stence,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  Mr.  Macmon- 
nie.s  s  Group  of  1  lorses  ;  figures  of  the  resting 
buffalfX's  near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  and 
at  the  mall  entrances  to  .several  of  the  buildings; 
figures  of  a  buffal<»andof  a  moo.se  on  thebridges 
antl  Mr.  St.  Gautlens's  (leneral  Sherman. 
There  are  besiiles  many  gri>ui)san(l  studies 
■  in  relief  placed  on  the  builtlings.  Ks|K'cially 
noteworthy  are  Mr.  Konti's  four  groups  over 
the  four  entrances  to  the  Temple  of  Music, 
which  represent  llenuc  Mu.sic,  Sacred  Music, 
Gay  Music  ami  Lyric  Music,  and  figures  of 
children  with  musical  instrutiients  in  relief 
which  adorn  the  building.  Mr.  Konti  has 
|>layful  child-figures  which  ornament  the  balus- 
tratles  about  the  main  basin — and  wonderfully 
attractive  they  are.    There  are  four  quadrigae 
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I'll  -I'fcrai'Nt'il  t>>  VV    It.  Lvni.in 

A  DETAIL  IN  THE  COURT  OF  FOUNTAINS 


on  the  Ethnolojjy  buildinfj  whereby  Mr.  Proc- 
tor means  to  represent  the  four  races  of  men, 
and  |x;dimental  groups  by  Mr.  McNeill  of  very 
great  fitness  and  beauty. 

AMERICAN  SCULPTURE  IN  FACT 

The  figures  and  groups,  of  course,  have 
every  one  an  artistic  vakie  of  its  own  besides 
its  vahie  as  a  i>art  of  an  allegory.  Some  are 
charged  with  imaginative  suggestion  and  .some 
are  exceedingly  formal  and  didactic.  But 
here  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale  has 
sculpture  been  used  in  our  country  for  its  true 
purjxtse,  which  is  not  a  museum  or  a  drawing- 
room  purixjsc.  So  accustttmed  have  we  be- 
come to  scul|)ture  in  museums  that  we  are 
likely  to  forget  that  it  is  jirimarily  an  art  to 
prtnluce  out-door  effects,  to  be  u.sed  in  con- 
nection with  landscajK'  and  architecture.  The 
value  of  this  gcnerou.s  u.sc  of  it  at  Buffalo  is, 
for  this  rea.sf)n,  incalculable.  We  may  here 
.see  this  art  in  its  proper  coordination  to  other 
arts,  to  the  correction  of  our  mu.seum  notion 
of  it.    It  is  vital  here,  in  these  allegorical 
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groups,  in  a  \vzy  that  it  has  never  before  been 
made  vital  on  a  large  scale  in  our  country. 

And  the  moat  significant  fact  for  the  future 
of  the  art  in  the  United  States  is  the  way  in 
which  it  has  here  laid  hold  with  a  free  hand 
on  native  subjects,  which  give  play  to  the 
creative  imaf^ination.  Mr.  Barnard's  treat- 
ment ot  Niai^ara  is  full  of  imagination, 
especially  ot  Primeval  Niagara.  This  group 
and  Mr.  Teflft's  Lake  Superior  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tiny's  Atlantic  Ot  can  and  Pacific  Occnn  and 
several  such  subjects  as  these  malce  American 
sculpture  a  fact.  This  rich  display  »  itself 
worth  a  long  journey  to  see. 

nxviiiirATHnr  as  a  ran  abt 

ELECTRIC  illumination  has  here  wrought 
its  s?rcatest  trium[)h,  its  most  splendid 
elfccl.s,  and  has  reached  a  development  tliat 
has  put  it  high  among  the  spectacular  arts 

"  We  have  now  done  what  I  have  long 
wished  for  a  chance  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Luther 
Steiringer,  the  electHcian.  "We  found  out 
li'iu-  to  do  it  at  Omaha.  We  have  had  a 
chance  to  do  it  here."  It  was  at  the  Omaha 
Exposition  that  Mr.  Henry  Rustin  devised 
the  most  beautiful  plan  of  iUumination  that 
had  up  to  that  time  been  carried  out.  At 
Buffalo  he  has  dune  what  the  experience  at 
Omaha  suggested  as  a  ix)ssibility.  The  secret 
nf  tile  heautifal  illumination  is  the  even  dif- 
fusion of  the  light.  The  unit  of  the  common 
incandescent  bulb  is  sixteen  candle-power. 
The  unit  of  those  here  is  eight  candle-power. 
The  light,  therefore,  is  not  concentrated  nor 
glaring,  and  it  is  not  wearisome  to  the  eye. 
It  is  soft.  The  difference  between  this  great 
court  lighted  by  a  larj^e  number  of  these 
lights  of  a  small  unit  and  lighted  by  art-light.s, 
is  like  the  difference  between  a  ball-room 
liphted  by  a  multitude  of  candles  and  one 
lighted  by  a  single  great  blazing  chandelier. 
You  will  never  tire  this  vast  area  of  illum- 
ination, so  admirably  is  it  diffused. 

There  are,  perhaps,  not  half  a  million  elec- 
tric bulbs  in  this  court,  but  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them,  and  you  are 
willing  to  believe  that  there  may  be  millions. 
The  tower  is,  ot  cour.se,  the  great  centre  of 
brilliancy  ;  for  the  illumination,  like  the  archi- 
tect ure,  the  sculpture  and  the  c  il  ir  .scheme, 
cuhnmates  in  the  tower.  It  shities  like 
diamonds ;  it  is  like  a  transparent  soft  struc- 
ture  of  sunlight  held  stationary  aj^ainst  the 
background  of  darkness;  it  is  like  brilliant 


star-clusters  brourjht  down  to  close  view — it 
is  hke  whatever  you  please  to  compare  it  with 
that  expresses  your  idea  of  the  most  brilliant 
soft  illumination  that  you  ever  saw.  The 
delicate  shades  of  color  in  the  decoration  of 
structure  are  visible,  the  soft  ivory  white,  tho 
gold,  the  green.  On  the  panels  in  the 
centre  are  great  stars  with  circles  about  each 
of  them.  The  lights  outlme  tlie  panels,  and 
thousands  of  bulbs  arc  set  in  the  stucco  so 
concealed  that  the  effect  is  as  if  the  towor 
itsdif  were  transparent. 

NOCTURN.VL  ARCHITECTURE 

But  the  tower  is  not  the  only  novd  and 
memorable  light-effect.  Bulbs  have  been  so 
placed  about  all  the  buildings  as  to  reveal 
their  architecture  and  their  colors.  In  rows 
down  the  domes,  in  angles  under  eaves,  in 
cun.'es  about  windows,  in  concealed  places 
about  doors^ — everywhere  they  reveal  the 
buildings  and  interpret  them.  Here  is  noc- 
turnal architecture,  here  are  nocturnal  land- 
.sca])cs,  a  nocturnal  color  scheme,  nocturnal 
gardens  and  long  vistas  of  nocturnal  beauty. 
The  posts,  on  which  dusters  of  small  lights 
are  placed,  are  so  low  as  nut  to  ohstrut  t  the 
view  of  anything.  The  lighting  ha.s,  of 
Course,  been  done  with  artistic  reference  to 
the  architecture,  the  aim  beiiii;  not  illumina- 
tion only,  but  revelation  and  interpretation. 
And  an  illusion  of  great  distance  is  produced. 
The  main  Court  seems  extended  longitudinally. 
The  multitude  of  lights,  too,  suggests  a  great 
area.  At  a  distance  the  Exposition  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  whole  city  in  iUuminaticHi. 

AQUATIC  JLLUMINATIOW 

The  spectacle  reaches  its  most  f^nrp'eotis 
height  in  the  aquatic  iUumination ;  for  here  is 
the  play  of  brilliant  colors  on  a  scale  never 
hef'irc  seen  except  in  some  of  Nature's  own 
unusual  displays  in  her  grander  aspects; 
Under  the  cascade  which  falb  from  ^e  tower 
is  a  searchlight ;  at  the  foot  of  it  are  more ; 
in  front  arc  others— ninety-four  in  all ;  and 
these  throw  color  on  the  water,  in  sheet,  in 
stream,  in  Spray,  upward  and  horizontally. 
'I  hev  add,  too,  to  the  ijeneral  illumination. 

in  the  lower  basin  are  more  aquatic  effects. 
Fountains  so  fall  and  play  as  to  produce  lily- 
sha])e  and  sheaf-shajx;  forms  and  Hower-bcds  ; 
and  submerged  electric  lights  in  colors  make 
aquatic  floral  scenes.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
spectacle  is  as  great  as  its  novelty.  All  these 
ejects,  moreover,  are  properly  part  and  parcel 
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of  the  general  nocturnal  scene.  They  are 
not  garish,  not  loud.  They  are  in  harmony 
with  everything  else.  A  plan  for  a  novel 
light^effect  is  to  illuminate  a  bed  of  flowers 
afvuit  the  F'  uiUain  n(  Abundance  by  electric 
■buihs,  so  Concealed  that  their  light  will  seem 
to  come  from  the  flowers  themselves. 

The-  tower,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  nearly  f<«ur 
hundred  feet  high.  The  torch  of  the  sur- 
mounting Goddess  of  Light  is  four  hundred 
and  ten  feet  above  the  basin,  and  the  main 
structure  of  the  tmver  is  eighty  feet  square. 
This  great  area  ib  an  almost  solid  mass  of 
soft  illumination.  It  may  l>e  seen  from  thirty 
to  fifty  miles,  according  to  the  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere  and  of  the  gazer's  veracity. 

From  the  top  of  the  tower  a  searchlight 
plays,  with  which  the  Fcnintain  of  Nature  and 
other  strikin|{  objects  are  bathed  in  ad- 
ditional ilhimination.  Indeed  the  number  and 
the  variety  of  color  effects  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  these  arsenals  of  lip;ht  are  beyond 
calculation.  On  no  two  nights  arc  they  the 
same.  This  great  illuminated  tower  is  the 
creation  of  the  E.xposition  that  will  be  longest 
remembered  and  most  often  reproduced,  and 
it  win  remain  in  every  visitor's  mind  as  the 
symbol  of  the  brilliant  "Rainbow  City." 

THE  ELECTRIC  FOUMTAtN 

Visitors  to  Chicago  in  1893  v  "  recall  the 
electrical  fountain  which  plac  ed  at  one  end  of 
the  Court  of  Honor,  pro<iucmg  brilliant  col- 
ored effects  in  water.  Electric  li<;hting  has 
since  that  time  been  .so  highly  developed  as  a 
fine  art  that  such  concentrated  fountain-effects 
are  now  regarded  as  **shqgws."  They  do  not  fit 
into  a  scheme  of  general  illumination.  The 
electrical  fountain  at  Buffalo,  therefore,  which 
is  much  mwe  elaborate  than  the  one  at 
Chicago  was,  has  been  put  far  off  from  the 
court  on  an  island  In  ttie  lake  at  the  snuthern 
end  of  the  grounds.  There  it  1:5  a  sjx;ctac)e 
by  itself;  and  a  most  brilliant  and  varied 
one  Such  e.vtraordinary  effects  in  water- 
illumination  are  produced  that  many  parks 
are  likely  henceforth  to  have  electric  foun- 
tains as  a  part  of  their  play-day  equiiiment. 
Ljlies,  sheaves  of  wheat,  "ring-jets,"  "pulver- 
izers," *'mist4)anks,"  and  figures  of  many 
sorts  are  made  by  fountains ;  and  there  k 
the  most  •^ori;miis  plav  of  chann^in<;  colors 
oil  these  figurcii  lliat  eau  be  imagined.  The 
main  jet  throws  a  stream  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  about  it  are  more  than  one 


hundred  orifices.  Twenty-two  searchlights 
are  used  The  possibility  of  combinations 
and  variations  of  light-effects  suggested  by 
these  facts  dimly  hint  of  the  splendid  spectacle. 

lATm  AMKBICA  AT  TBB  FAUt 

WE  are  yet  grossly  ignorant  of  South 
Amcriea  ;  and,  during  our  long  periml 
of  home-keeping  trade,  we  have  neglected  the 
markets  there  that  must  inevitably  be  ours. 
Nor  do  the  people  of  Latin-America  know  us. 
It  was  opportune,  then,  that  this  Exposition 
should  lay  emphasis  on  the  unity  ot  interests 
of  the  whole  American  Continent,  from 
Canada  to  Chile.  W  ry  properly  and  happily 
the  architectural  suggestion  is  Latin-American. 
And  the  time  for  emptesizing  our  community 
of  interests  was  the  more  opportune  for 
political  reasons.  Our  war  with  Spain  may 
for  a  time  have  caused  in  Central  and  South 
America  a  misunderstanding*  of  our  puqxisc. 
It  was  perhaps  rot  unnatural  that  for  a  brief 
jxjriod  the  fear  may  have  got  abroad  that  we 
nnght  take  a  mood  of  foreign  conquest — an  < 
idea  that  was  rejx^atcd  in  certain  European 
quarters  and  even  at  home  by  unbalanced  and 
irresponsible  men  and  journals.  There  never 
was  a  more  ab>urd  idea.  But  it  is  a  happy 
time  to  make  a  natural  occasion  to  emphasize 
tiie  peaceful  community  of  interests  of  all 
American  countries.  The  hope  of  an  early 
cutting  of  an  isthmian  canal  makes  such  a 
reminder  of  a  commuiut\  ot  interest  still  more 
opportune. 

The  nio>t  imjwtant  of  tiie  Latin  .-Xmerican 
States  have  within  a  recent  period  entered  an 
era  of  more  stable  government  and  of  great 
trade  ex|>ansion.  The  period  of  frecj\icnt 
revolutions  has  passed.  Boundary  disputes 
are  now  settled  by  arbitration.  Their  trade  is 
expanding.  The  Argentine  Republic  for 
instance,  where  our  ac^ricultnral  machinery 
has  been  introduced,  cxpcjrts  35,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  more  than  1 5,000,000 
husliels  i>f  corn  every  year;  and  13,000 
mutton  sheep  are  sent  to  Eurojx:  a  day.  A 
country  of  such  rich  grazing  and  agricultural 
resiiurces  is  becoming  a  most  valuable  market. 
American  capital  is  finding  increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  investment,  m  railroads,  in  mmes, 
and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  planta- 
tions. 

As  Mr.  Emory  shows  in  his  review  of  our 
trade  with  the  Central  and  South  American 
states,  published  in  this  number  of  this  ma^- 
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zine,  its  growth  has  been  sluwcr  than  it  seems 
it  might  have  been.  One  reason  is  that  we 
have  so  kejpt  our  eyes  on  the  home-market 
that  we  have  not  given  close  enough  attention 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  these  markets.  The 
expansion  of  our  horizon  and  of  our  commerce 
—and  of  our  common  seiuse  and  of  our 
sympathies  ns  well  —  will  extend  our  knowledge 
and  improve  our  habits  in  this  matter.  One 
oC  the  chief  reasons  of  the  Ewopean  cultiva- 
tion of  these  markets  while  we  h;ive  kept  at 
home  is  now  likely  to  be  removed — Eurojx; 
has  had  the  carrying  trade.  Another  reason 
has  been  ovir  imlitference  to  their  pecviliar 
needs.  But  we  are  learning  the  business  of 
exportation  in  a  scientific  way.  A  paper 
manufacturer  has  an  exhibit  at  Buffalo  of  his 
wares  packed  in  bales  so  as  to  jirevent  daina^e 
by  a  tropical  climate  and  so  as  tu  be  trans- 
ported on  mule-back  without  repacking. 
Some  of  his  European  competitors  have  lonf^ 
had  a  market  of  considerable  value  because 
they  learned  these  simple  lessons  first. 

A  hvuulred  such  lessons  will  be  learned  at 
Buffalo;  for  the  Central  and  South  American 
exhibits  and  the  information  they  give  are 
exceedingly  instructive.  Cuba,  San  Domingo, 
Ecuador,  Chile,  Honduras,  Mexico,  have 
separate  buildings,  besides  exhibits  in  the 
main  building,  where  in  fact  practically  every 
one  of  the  Central  and  South  American  states 
are  represented,  some  of  them,  notably  Chile, 
mailing  a  very  costly  and  instructive  display. 
Most  of  the  exhibits  are  of  course  of  iiatur.d 
products.  A  serious  student  will  find  in  them 
many  suggestive  and  in^nictive  sources  of 
information  about  the  lands  and  the  people  to 
the  south  of  us. 

But  more  importaul  than  any  specific 
exhibits  or  any  ixirticular  information  about 
resources  or  products  is  the  general  lesson 
that  the  Exposition  will  teach  the  people  of 
these  states  and  will  teach  us  concerning  our 
community  of  interest — a  comrnimit)-  of 
interest  broader  than  a  condescending  trade- 
relation  ;  for  it  is  based  on  a  friendship  that 
is  not  merely  commercial  in  a  narrow  sense, 
but  in  that  hrije  sense  in  which  commerce 
becomes  an  agency  ut  civilization.  Such  a 
relation  implies  their  peaceful  development 
and  an  extension  of  trade  for  Ixith  them  and  us. 

1  he  influence  of  the  Exposition  will  be  the 
greater  because  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Director* 
General,  was  our  ver)  efficient  mini.ster  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  ;  and  his  acquaintance  is 


serving  a  useful  purpo.se  in  bringing  aboat 
broader  mutual  knowledge. 

Canada,  too,  is  instructively  represented  at 
the  Exposition.  There  is  a  separate  Canadian 
building,  and  the  exhibits  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  scattered  through  the  several  principal 
buildings  are  conspicuous  and  interesting. 
Industrially  it  sems  as  a  part  of  our  own 
Country. 

The  people  would  not  in  any  other  way 
have  gained  in  many  years  as  definite  know- 
ledge of  life  in  Forto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian 
Islimds,  and  the  Philippines  as  they  will  leani 
from  the  Government's  exhibit  of  the  products 
of  these  outlying  wards  of  ours  as  well  as  of 
the  customs  and  character  of  the  people. 
One  (A  the  Wings  of  the  Government's  group 
of  buildinf^s  is  given  to  these  exhibits ;  and 
the  crowds  of  visitors  show  the  greatest 
interest  in  them — a  striking  proof  of  our 
expansion  of  sympathy  and  interest.  In  the 
Midway,  too,  are  Hawaiian  and  Filipino 
viHages.  The  Hawaiian  '*  village,"  however, 
is  a  disapix>intment|  for  ^  only  induatiy 
shown  is  diincing. 

THE  PEOPLE  AT  PLAY 

THE  unified  .employment  of  all  the  arts — 
landscajje  architecture,  architecture, 
exterior  decoration  in  color,  sculpture,  electric 
lighting,  hydraulic  engineerinj^.  f^rdening — 
to  produce  one  harmonious  spectacle  is  keenly 
appreciated  by  the  multitudes  of  visitors. 
On  many  individuals  ])articular  details  are,  of 
course,  lost ;  but  the  general  effect  everybody 
sees  and  appreciates.  This  universal  apprecia- 
tion is  indeed  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
general  plan.  It  is  n  wholesome  and  .stimu- 
lating thmg  to  bring  all  these  arts  mto  the 
service  and  the  pleasure  of  the  people ;  and 
it  is  instructive  in  ways  that  museum  instruc- 
tion can  never  be. 

As  bmad  and  far-reaching  popular  edtica- 

tional  iii'li  .  ;i:es.  the  ;;re;it  fairs  at  Philadel- 
phia m  1876  and  at  Chicago  in  may  in 
certain  ways  be  called  ci)och-maktng  Quite 
as  far-reaching  will  be  the  effect  of  this  spec- 
tacle. And  it  is  noteworthy  that  only  in  an 
effort  at  a  broad  popular  appUcation  o(  the 
arts  have  the  sculptors  and  the  director  of 
color  found  their  great  opporttmity.  The 
most  inspiring  force  that  was  ever  felt  in 
human  history,  whether  for  artistic  or  for  in- 

dustrial  eiuleavor.  is  the  .American  [>eople 
themselves.    And  they  make  the  most  inter- 
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csung  part  of  the  !>pt:ctacic  at  fiu£EaIo.  Ex- 
pMitHns  in  their  gradual  ewAttOou  from  tlie 

»<:verely  instructive  type,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Centenniai  at  Philadelphia,  have 
become  play-places,  f^aoes  to  tvfaicfa  we  go  in  a 

holiday  mixxl,  t"  sec  instructive  things  erf 
course,  but  especially  to  sec  beautiful  spectacles. 

At  BtifFalo  the  people  linger  outdoors ;  thc)- 
crmie  in  greater  CTOwds  in  the  n^t  tim  IB 
the  day.  They  come  in  family  leroups.  men. 
wcnnen  and  children,  in  panica^^^ — )i..ujig 
women,  workingroen,  members  of  bicyde 
r'ubs,  tcarhcf^ — even."  t)'pe  from  all  grades  of 
life,  Irorn  every  |jart  of  the  country,  orderly, 
prosperous,  intelligent,  curious,  full  of  good 
nature.  They  thron-  the  court.s,  they  rT.l  the 
Midway;  they  examme  the  big  guns;  they 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  they 
study  the  map  whereon  the  position  of  every 
naval  vessel  is  sh  avn  ;  thcv  \'i«=it  the  Indian 
village  and  talk  with  the  chieis ;  they  cheer 
the  sports  in  the  stadium ;  they  examine  the 
great  IrKf^motives  ;  they  Vx'k  at  the  blocked 
cattle ;  they  study  the  charts  which  show 
educational  progress— nothing  is  lost  on  them. 
They  gaze  at  the  splendid  tower  of  light  with 
child-like  appreciation ;  they  li.sten  to  the 
ban<ls ;  they  take  photographs ;  they  make 
notes ;  they  buy  souvenirs ;  th^  ride  camek ; 
thev  make  new  acqmintnnces.  Thfre  was 
never  .such  a  sight  under  hea\en  as  the  jHiople 
themselves.  They  gaxe  at  the  crowds,  never 
fiiidiiif,'  a  monotonous  hour.  .And  thev  seri- 
ously study  new  inventions^  new  processes, 
strange  products.  Given  a  splendid  spectacle, 
with  an  instructive  background,  and  given  a 
cheap  railroad  fare,  and  such  intelligent,  whole- 
some millions  of  people  fl<x:k  from  our  great 
populous  areas  as  were  never  seen  before* 
nor  in  any  otiier  land.  Ami  the\  are  them- 
Hclves  tile  crownin;;  ^dory  ot  the  si)eetaele. 

THE  MECHANICAL  WORK  OF  THE  FUTURE 

THIvRE  are  two  great  facts  of  revolution- 
ary significance  that  this  Exposition  em- 
phasizes— facts  that  work  a  distinctly  new  era 
in  industrial  progress  and  that  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  any  intelligent  visitor.  One  is 
the  .substitution  of  electricity  for  steam.  The 
othi  r  is  ihe  extent  to  which  machinery  has 
taken  tiie  place  ot  hand  labor. 

No  layman  can  see  the  noiseless  and 
smokeless  running  of  machinery  (wholly  with- 
out steam  }x>wer)  and  fail  to  feel  mure 
siiarply  than  he  ever  felt  before  the  practically 


umvcTaoj  -lie,  ccrtamiy  m  ail  light  industries, 
of  deetricTt)-  as  power.   It  impresses  you 

by  rea<-'>n  both  of  its  \-arious  applications  and 
oi  its  sploidid  ac^uc  effects,  if  you  ride  to 
the  grounds  on  a  street  car  or  in  an  automo- 
bile, it  is  the  power  f  Niagara  that  propels 
you.  It  is  Niagara  that  illuminates  the 
grounds.  It  is  Niagara  that  supplies 
the  cunent  wherd>y  you  hear  the  roar  of 
it«  nwn  cat?.r3Ct  t's-enty  miles  awnv  Then  the 
\-^i:cly  ot  applications  of  eiectncity  that 
are  suggested  by  the  exhibits  in  the  EIec> 
tneity  buildinq-  2nd  the  pr.  M-li -iou^  jyiwer  sul,^- 
gested  by  some  ot  them  indicate  that  the  Age 
of  Steam  is  passing.  We  move  fwward  now 
into  the  Age  of  Electricitv. 

The  other  re\oIutionar>-  fact  that  has  an 
equally  important  industrial  significance  is  the 
\-arious  and  very  wonderful  extent  to  which 
machinery  ha?  been  de\  e!o|x"d  to  lessen  hand- 
work. The  time  seems  near — to  speak  in 
general  terms — when  men  will  no  longer  need 
to  do  .anything  with  their  hands  as  instru- 
ments of  strength.  The  taslcs  of  toil  may 
nearly  all  be  done  by  machines.  In  the  ideal 
Colli pleteness  of  this  adaptation  of  machiner)-, 
man  will  be  emancipated  from  mere  muscular 
labor  and  have  his  bands  and  time  free  to  tlo 
only  the  tasks  of  skill.  Work  that  is  me- 
chanical will  become  machine-uork.  This  is 
a  revolutionary  step  m  human  history. 

Our  rapid  rise  to  the  front  of  manufacturing 
nations  is  in  threat  mc.isure  the  direct  result 
of  our  extended  use  of  machine-tools.  It  is 
American  genius  in  devising  machinery  ^t 
has  given  us  this  supremacy  in  cheap  and 
rapid  production.  Of  course  the  same  type 
of  industrial  man  that  makes  the  machine 
must  also  manage  the  machine.  But  the 
point  is.  that  in  almost  every  kind  of  work,  that 
has  been  properly  organized,  the  cajxicity  for 
production  has  been  enormously  increased 
and  the  cost  of  production  lessened  by  the 
ingenious  adaption  of  mechanical  power. 
And  the  amazing  extent  to  which  this  has 
been  already  carried  is  shown  at  this  Exposi* 
tion  as  it  was  never  shown  before. 

Given  a  Yankee  and  a  waterfall,  and  by  the 
transmission  and  storage  of  electricity  and  by 
his  ingenuity  in  tool  makint;,  he  can  do  anv 
mechanical  task  under  heaven  belter,  faster, 
more  cheaply,  than  it  was  ever  done  before. 
This  is  the  industri.d  vimhcatinn  of  demcxrracv; 
and  it  is  fast  bringing  new  social  and  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  industrial,  conditions. 
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WHETHER  or  not  it  be  true  thai  tlu^ 
commercial  raisoH  d'iire  oi  Ex- 
positions is  nearly  worn  out  and 
that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  occa- 
sions ol  celebrations  and  pleasure,  it  is  un- 
questionably a  fact  that  art  b  being  increase 
ingly  relied  upon  to  add  to  their  attractiveness. 
The  tendency  is  so  predominatingly  empha- 
sized at  the  Pan-American,  that  I  will  venture 
to  say  it  is  primarily  an  Art  Exposition ; 
the  most  notable  exhibits  being  the  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  treatment  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  and  the  paintings  and 
sculpture  in  the  art  gallery.  Further,  it  is 
almost  exclusively  an  Exposition  of  United 
States  Art.  Caiuida  has  sent  some  paintings 
and  a  few  pieces  of  sculpture  and  there 
are  some  examples  of  a  Peruvian  painter 
who,  however,  is  practically  a  Parisian. 
Beyond  these  few  exceptbns  every  architect, 
sculptor  and  painter  represented  belongs  to 
this  country.  Accordingly  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  estimating  the  progress  and  excel- 
lence of  American  art  under  conditions  more 
than  usually  favorable.  For  the  Directors  of 
the  Exposition  unreservedly  determined  to 
make  the  ensemble  an  artistic  one  and  give  a 
free  hand  to  the  artists  entrusted  with  its  ac- 
complishment, while  artists  generally  and 
many  owners  of  works  of  art  have  loyally  con- 
tributed to  its  success.  My  attempt  in  these 
columns  is  to  summarize  briefly  the  results  in 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting;  not 
only  in  their  separate  evidence  but  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  general  progress  of  the  country. 

Theaction  of  the  Board  of  Architects  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  John  M.  Carr^re  was, 
as  I  have  said,  restricted,  apart  from  financial 
considerations,  only  by  the  nature  of  die  site. 
This  was  comparatively  small,  being  about  a 
mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  wide ;  a  flat 
stretch  of  ground  without  any  natural  attrac- 
tions, except  for  the  strip  of  Buffalo  Park 
which  adjoins  it  on  the  south.   The  beautiful 


result  is  therefore,  essentially  an  architectural 
creation.  So  many  will  see  it,  and  it  has  been 
ao  fully  described  elsewhere,  that  for  the 
present  it  will  repay  us  best  to  consider  only 
the  vital  principles  involved.  One  of  them  is 
tiie  benefit  of  cooperation,  not  merely  <rf 
architects  with  one  another  but  with  the 
sculptors,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  painters ; 
another,  the  well  controlled  gayety  allied  with 
dignity  of  the  whole  conception  and  a  third 
the  sug'gestion  which  it  involves  for  the  beau- 
tification  of  our  cities.  Doubtless  there  are 
Others,  but  let  these  suffice. 

Ordinarily  an  architect  labors  independently 
for  his  client  and  too  often  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  his  building  a  triumphant 
rival  o\er  every  other  in  its  vicinity.  While 
such  competition  is  valuable,  as  well  as  inevit- 
able and  may  result  in  our  cities  becoming 
spotted  with  beauty,  it  tends,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  make  them  an  aggregate  of  incongru- 
ities. At  Buffalo,  however,  the  only  compe- 
tition was,  as  to  who  should  best  conform  to 
the  harmony  of  the  ensemble  while  preserving 
to  his  own  building  due  indi\iduality.  Tlie 
result  is  a  triumph  tS.  variety  in  unity  or  uiuty 
of  \aricty  ;  an  ideal  one,  in  the  sense  that  the 
conditions — absolute  control  of  the  situation 
and  complete  cooperation— are  a  Ettle  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  ordinary  practice  and  yet 
not  so  far  but  that  some  approximation  to 
them  IS  possible,  if  once  municipalities  and  in- 
dividuals recognise  their  desirability,  as  Boston 
to  a  certain  extent  has  done  in  the  case  of 
Copley  Square  and  individuals  have  done  in 
some  of  the  apartment  districts  of  New  York. 

One  fcatm-e  at  the  Pan-American  has  been 
given  special  prominence — the  Electric  Tower, 
which  emphasizes  the  original  motive  of  the 
celebration,  the  "  Imrnessing  of  Niagara." 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  architects 
of  the  other  buildings  have  subscribed  to  a 
traditional  style,  namely  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Spaiiish<olonial  phase  oi  it  particularly. 
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Mr.  John  G.  Howard  in  his  Electric  Tower 
has  embodied  the  essential  principles  of  the 
office  building.  So  the  ensemble  epitomises 
the  two-folfl  problem  of  American  architec- 
ture— the  suitable  adaptation  of  traditionary 
motives  and  the  gradual  evohition  of  A  style 
conformable  to  the  new  and  essentially  local 
requirements  of  this  country.  It  marks,  also, 
another  stage  in  the  progress  of  American  art. 
Seriousness  was  the  motive  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition,  fjayety  at  this  one.  It  is  the 
natural  order  of  evolution.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  type  of  the  classic  temple  was  freely 
resorted  to  as  if  it  represented  the  only  im- 
pressive one.  Now  our  architects  have  mas- 
tered their  art  until  its  principles  are  plastic 
in  their  hands,  to  be  used  and  modified  and 
readapted  according  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  occasion,  so  that  they  can  dare 
to  be  playful  without  sacrifice  of  dignity.  The 
buildinp^s  aroiuitl  tlie  fjrrat  courts  at  Buffalo, 
some  more  than  others,  but  ail  in  their  degree, 
illustrate  this.  In  the  aggr^te  they  are 
certainly  impressive,  and  yet  they  have  an  au- 
dacious vivacity  which  is  individually  charming 
and  thoroughly  in  spirit  with  the  festive  pur- 
pose of  the  Exix)sition.  But,  let  it  not  escape 
attention  that  the  vivacity,  for  the  mo.st  jxirt 
at  any  rate,  is  kept  well  within  the  limits  of 
refinement.  It  is  not  vulgar  fooling  but  an 
elegant  "comedy  of  manners. " 

One  should  notice  also  what  an  exhilarating 
sense  of  space  and  distance  is  appreciable: 
much  Ic.'^s  the  result  of  ma^^oitudc  than  of  ex- 
cellent plaiuiing  of  the  whole  and  balanced 
relation  of  the  parts.  The  ensemble  is  full  of 
suggestion  of  what  may  be  done  with  open 
spaces  in  our  cities,  when  our  pride  is  fully 
awake  to  the  desirability  of  making  them 
beautiful.  We  miss  the  profit  of  such  an  Ex- 
position, if  we  merelv  fold  our  hands  and  re- 
mark upon  the  pity  that  so  much  beauty 
diould  be  ephemeral;  the  proper  reflection 
being  that  as  the  World's  Fair  has  had  a 
mighty  influence  upon  national  taste  and  sen- 
sibly improved  the  character  of  important 
buildings  erected  since  that  date,  so  the  Pan- 
American  may  bear  fruits  in  a  livelier  sense  of 
the  need  of  municipal  cmbclUshment. 

This  opens  up  a  consideration  of  the  seulp 
ture  which  plays  so  iniijortant  a  part  in  the 
misc-i'thsc^nc  at  Buffalo,  it  may  have  been 
overdone  in  quantity  and  some  irf  it  may  not 
be  quite  accei)t.iMr.  wliile  a  greater  profusion 
of  foliage  might  have  helped  to  merge  it  with 


the  architecture.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
must  not  forget  the  shortness  of  time  involved 
in  its  preparation  or  the  fact  that  the  tein> 
porary  occasion  did  not  warrant  a  prolonged 
study  in  the  designing  of  each  piece.  De» 
tailed  critfeism  apart,  therecanbenoquestioii 
of  the  <;eneral  nobility  of  the  \'istas  spread  out 
before  one  and  the  sense  of  exhilaration  and 
joyousness  which  they  afford ;  nor  is  any  ar- 
gument needed  to  prove  how  desuable  it 
would  be,  if  our  great  cities  presented  some 
such  focal  points  of  grandeur  and  human  in- 
terest. For  the  latter  point  deserves  particu- 
lar mention.  A  story  runs  through  the 
sculpture ;  each  separate  bunch  of  groups  rep- 
resenting some  theme  of  national  development 
and  each  unit  unfolding  a  chapter  in  the 
story;  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  note 
how  the  visitors  were  attracted  by  this  antl 
would  linger  to  study  the  individtial  charac- 
terization The  practical  suggestion  of  the 
display  is  not  so  much  its  desirability,  which 
few  will  question,  as  the  necessity  of  oiganic 
flesiL,ii  and  of  the  cooperation  of  architects, 
sculptors  and  landscape  gardeners  in  its  de- 
velopment. It  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
merely  sprinkling  a  city  with  statues.  Yor 
one  thing,  it  is  a  vastly  more  expensive  mat- 
ter, though  such  municipal  embellishments 
have  been  proved  to  pay  for  themselves 
eventually  in  the  increased  values  of  adjacent 
property.  But  this  is  an  age  of  great  gifts 
for  educational  purposes,  and  here  is  one  way. 
not  the  least  cffertive,  in  which  a  puhlic- 
spirited  man  could  contribute  to  the  education 
and  happiness  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  to  the 
perpetuation  of  his  own  memory. 

There  is  one  piece  of  sculpture  at  Buffalo 
which  calls  for  special  mention.  It  is  a  cast 
of  the  permanent  equestrian  group  of  General 
Sherman  which  has  been  executed  for  Central 
Park,  New  York,  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudcns. 
It  was  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Exposition  in 
Paris  and  amid  the  pre\ailin_L;  cle\-erncs.s  of  the 
French  sculpture  and  in  comi>arison  with  one 
or  two  examples  of  extreme  dignity,  held  its 
own  unmistakably.  Characterized  by  a  noble 
elevation  and  a  rare  balance  of  vigorous  asser- 
tion and  persuasive  grace,  moreover  in  its  con- 
ception and  treatment  as  free  from  academic 
restraint  as  it  is  from  naturalistic  license,  it 
reaches  a  plane  of  excellence  on  which  there 
are  few  contemporary  rivals.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  American  sculpuiie  is  concerned,  it  is  only 
to  be  compared  with  other  works  by  the  same 
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sculj)tnr  and,  many  will  af^rcc,  represents  the 
highest  point  he  has  yet  achieved.  Need  I 
add  that  many  years  have  gone  to  its  creation, 
Mr.  St.  Gaudens  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
usual  American  conditions  of  "  turning  a  thing 
out "  under  contract  to  deliver  at  such  and 
such  a  date  ?  The  present  site  of  the  group 
in  front  of  the  Art  Gallery  brings  one  to  a 
consideration  of  the  paintings. 

In  brief,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned  that 
this  is  tlie  !)cst  c<illcrtion  of  American  pictures 
ever  yet  presented  in  a  single  display.  For  this 
many  acknowledgements  are  due.  Primarily, 
the  result  is  a  testimony  to  the  knowledge, 
tact  and  executive  ability  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Coffin, 
the  Director  of  Fine  Arts.  But  he  was 
backed  by  the  Exposition  directors  who  ac- 
corded him  the  fullest  possible  tibcrtyof  attimi, 
and  loyally  supported  by  the  artists  generally 
and  by  the  owners  of  pictures,  both  private 
Collectors  and  institutions,  so  that  the  success 
is  one  for  all-njund  congratulation.  Moreover 
the  building,  though  small,  is  very  convenient 
and  well  lighted,  and  the  pictures,  hung  under 
Mr.  Cofhn's  individual  sujxirvision,  are  seen 
to  great  advantage,  lie  has  adopted,  as  far 
as  |K)ssibIe,  the  plan  of  disposing  each  painter's 
work  in  separate  groups,  which  makes  the 
study  of  them  more  easy  and  interesting, 
while  it  adds  to  the  general  harmony  of  elffect. 

Niii  has  he  hampered  himself  with  the  attempt 
to  get  together  the  best  possible  exhibition  of 
American  pictures.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
bound  to  make  it  fairly  representative,  which 
necessitated  the  introduction  of  an  elastic 
.stancLird  of  merit  ;  a  jx)licy  that  reflects  the 
different  phases  not  only  of  the  art  itself,  but 
also  of  the  attitude  of  tlie  public  towards  it. 
Thus  a  story  was  current  m  iiuffalo  of  a  well 
known  clubman  who  returned  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  Art  (lallery  in  a  fine  state  of  admira- 
tion, which  reached  its  boiling  point  of  en- 
thusiasm over  a  certain  [  ieture  that  many 
|)eople  would  be  glad  should  have  been  ex- 
cluded. You  will  say,  it  was  a  mere  matter 
of  taste ;  and  to  a  certain  degree  it  was, 
but  much  more  a  matter  of  knowledge. 
This  Lcentleni.ui  ilid  not  know  what  to  l(X)k  f or 
in  n  picture  beyonti  the  mere  incident  repre- 
sented, and  the  painter  of  the  picture  in  ques- 
tion  was  one  of  narrow  training  and  limited 
experience,  who  regards  the  telling  of  a  story 
as  the  chief,  if  not  only,  function  of  painting ; 
so  they  met  on  a  common  ground.  They 
represent,  respectively  as  layman  and  as 


e.vport,  the  comprehension  of  painting  which 
existed  in  this  country  before  the  students 
began  to  flock  to  Europe  and  before  examples 
of  the  *'  old  ma.sters  "  and  of  the  later  masters 
of  the  Fontainebleau  Barbizon  School  and  of 
other  great  painters  begaai  to  be  imported  in 
large  numbers  into  this  country.  Roughly 
speaking  this  movement  dates  from  1S70  and 
since  then  public  taste  has  been  continually 
broadening  and  deepening  and  our  painters 
have  established  themselves  in  rivalry  with 
the  best  painters  of  Europe.  Many  of  them, 
like  Whistler  and  Sargent,  reside  permanently 
abroad,  and  in  these  days  of  constant  travel 
and  of  free  intercourse  of  ideas,  artistic 
currency  circulates  as  readily  as  the  dollar. 
If  there  is  any  prevailing  note,  it  is  one 
of  eclecticism.  But  with  a  recollection  of  the 
world's  art  as  shovm  in  Paris  last  year  fresh 
m  our  memory,  we  shall  find  among  our 
painters  a  wider  recoj^nition  of  the  (qualities 
that,  according  to  the  best  old  and  modem 
experimce,  should  be  aimed  at  in  a  picture, 
and  a  higher  average  of  skilful  workmanship. 
In  the  matter  of  technique  they  are  eminently 
arti.stic.  As  regards  the  subject  mattet  they 
display,  perhaps,  less  than  the  average  of  im> 
agination  in  the  treatment  of  the  human 
figure,  except  in  portraiture  ;  but  are  particu^ 
larly  strong  in  landscape  and  marines.  Indeed 
it  is  here  that  American  art  finds  its  most 
spontaneous  and  individual  expression. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss 
the  exhibition  in  detail,  but  rather  to  sum- 
marize its  general  characteristics.  Those  who 
are  conversant  with  mwlern  jxiinting  and  have 
watched  sympathi-tically  its  extraorduuu  Hy 
ra]Md  proj^ress  in  America  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  will  form  their  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  excellence  and  exhilarating 
effect  of  this  display.  To  others  I  would 
suggest  tliat,  if  artistic  accomplishment  and 
the  number  of  painters  represented  be  taken 
into  account,  it  is  a  better  display  than  could 
be  made  t«Kiay  by  any  country  outside  of 
France.  The  public  may  study  it  with  the 
full  assurance  that,  although  a  great  number 
of  fine  pictures  which  occur  to  one's  memory 
are  not  included  in  it,  and  although  it  does 
include  a  certain  amount  of  work  which  ctdti- 
vated  taste  will  n^t  indMrsi-,  v<-t  the  aiiL;re|^atc 
stirs  reasonal>le  pride  in  the  past  and  enthus> 
iastic  antici|)ation  for  the  future.  American 
art  has  reached  the  fulfilment  of  manhood 
and  still  has  the  buoyant  vitality  of  youth. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  STORY  OF  THE 

CHAINING  OF  NIAGARA 


BY 

ORRIN  E. 

ONE  of  the  mrirvclous  feats  of  mechan- 
ical work  ever  done  in  the  world — 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful — is  the 
chaining  of  the  power  of  Niagara. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  plans  ot  the  late 
Thomas  Evershed  went  begging  for  capital. 
His  was  the  daring  conception  to  harness 
Nia;^ara.  lUit  it  so  far  transcended  previous  ex- 
perience that  men  were  shy.  At  last,  however, 
«  little  more  than  ten  years  since,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  big  tunnel,  with  which  a  begin- 
ning was  made,  and  now  there  is  more 
electricity  generated  in  the  great  power  house 
than  under  any  other  angle  ro<jf  in  the  world. 
This  iK)W(T-honw  is  a  maf^nificent  limestone 
structure  over  450  feet  long,  the  main  portion 
of  it  covering  a  whed^jit  which  has  a  depth 
ci  about  179  feet  anrl  a  width  of  about  19 
feet.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  wheel-pit  10 
turbines,  each  of  5,000  horse  power  are 
installed,  each  turbine  being  crmnected  by  a 
steel  tube,  166  feet  long,  to  agenerator  in  the 
power-hou.sc  above.  Each  of  the  ten  genera- 
tors has  a  capac  ity  of  5,000  electrical  horse- 
power, nmkiii;;  the  total  product o£  the  pOWCT* 
house  50,000  horse-ix>wer. 

The  water  for  the  operation  of  the  turbines 
is  diverted  from  the  up|>er  Niagara  Ri\(.r 
about  one  mile  above  the  falb  by  means  of  a 
cana).  The  normal  depth  of  water  in  this 
canalis  12  feet.  Erom  this  i  anal  the  water 
flows  into  ix;nstocks,  which  carry  it  to  the 
turbiiHs  near  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  It  isthe 
upward  rush  of  the  water  through  the  wheels 
that  ;;ives  the  jx)wer.  When  the  water  has 
movctl  the  turbine  it  posses  into  the  tunnel, 
or  tailracc.  which  carries  it  to  the  lower  nver 
in  the  gor^e. at  a  point  a  slioit  distance  below 
the  up|Kr  »tccl  arch  bridge  and  the  state 
reservation.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  horseshoe. 
It  is  lined  with  brick  from  end  to  end.  In 
the  route  fi<»m  the  wheel-pit  tt»  the  lower 
river,  the  luiuiel  pusses  under  the  city  at  a 
"*^yio£  nearly  300  feet. 


DUNLAP 

T)ie  sO.ooo  horse-power  developed  in  this 
station  completes  the  intended  installation  of 
the  power-house.  The  tunnel,  however,  hai,  a 
capacity  for  the  development  of  over  100,000 
horse-power,  and  on  the  inlet  canal  opixsite 
the  present  station,  a  new  wheel-pit  and 
power-house  are  being  built.  In  this  second 
pit  eleven  turbines,  each  of  5.000  horse-power, 
will  be  installed,  each  turbine  to  be  connected 
to  a  generator  of  5,000  horse^power  capacity, 
makin*;  the  total  output  cajxicity  of  the  new 
power-house^  5S|O0o  horse-power,  or  a  grand 
total  of  los^ooo  horse-power  in  the  two  great 
stations.  The  turbines  in  use  in  the  present 
pit  are  double  wheels,  but  in  the  new  instal- 
lation a  notable  change  will  be  made  in  that 
the  wheels  will  be  single,  of  Francis,  or 
inward  di-scharge  type,  and  will  work  under  a 
head  of  145  feet.  Between  the  new  and  the 
old  pits  there  will  be  a  connecting  tunnel  1 30 
feet  below  the  .surface,  from  the  turbine  deck 
in  each  pit,  and  will  be  for  the  convenience  of 
employees. 

The  Fan-American  Exposition  is  getting 
5,000  horse-power  of  the  current  generated  in 
power  house  No.  1.  This  amount  of  energy 
is  the  product  of  one  of  the  great  generators. 
There  are  six  coppwr  cables,  or  two  three-phase 
systems,  each  of  the  copper  cables  having  19 
strands.  The  aluminum  cables  are  strung  on 
a  sejiarate  pole  line  on  which  there  are  three 
cables,  or  one  three-phase  system.  The 
aluminum  cables  have  37  strands  each,  their 
circumference  being  greater  than  that  ot  the 
copper  cables.  All  of  the  cables  arc  bare. 
The  two  pole  lines  travel  side  by  side  over  a 
30^oot  right-of«way  half  way  to  Buffalo,  where 
they  diveri^c  and  take  indi\'idual  routes  of  the 
same  width,  the  aluminum  line  saving  three 
miles  of  construction  in  the  distance  to  the 
terminal  .station  on  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo. 

In  this  terminal  station  the  iX)tential  of  the 
current  is  reduced  to  1 1 ,000  volts,  and  the 
current  for  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
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passes  over  a  special  transmission  line  o{  six 
cables  to  the  Exposition  grounds.  In  a  small 
building  erected  on  posts,  close  to  the  west 
fence,  is  located  the  water  rheostat,  through 
which  all  of  the  Nia^Tira  current  used  on  the 
Exposition  grounds  passes.  It  is  this  rheostat 
that  controls  the  illuniination  of  the  night 
time  and  makes  it  possible  for  a  i^adual  turn- 
ing on  of  the  gorgeous  illumination.  The 
rheostat  consists  of  three  tanks,  each  three 
feet  wide  and  deep,  and  seven  feet  long,  the 
three  holding  about  1,400  gallons  of  water. 
A  small  motor  operates  a  worm  gear,  which 
puts  in  motion  a  shaft  around  which  is  wound 
a  rope  attached  to  hinged  knife  blades  about 
six  feet  long.  As  they  arc  lowered  these 
knife  blades  make  contact  with  the  water,  the 
resistance  being  gradually  diminished  to  full 
metallic  contact,  when  the  lights  glow  at  their 
fun  brilfiancy. 

Passing  through  the  rheostat,  in  its  usual 
course,  the  electric  energy  of  Niagara  is  con- 
ducted by  cables  which  now  run  underground 
to  the  Niagara  transformer  station  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Electricity  Building, 
where  the  transformers,  18  in  number,  with 
one  m  reserve,  reduce  the  voltage  to  1,800,  at 
which  it  tjocs- to  the  various  distributinLC  points 
for  use  about  the  grounds  for  light,  heat  and 
jjower  purposes,  its  voltage  being  still  ftirther 
reduced  at  various  points  by  smaller  trans- 
formers. No  matter  what  effect  it  is  that 
you  see  of  the  presence  of  the  electric  power, 
trace  it  where  you  will,  the  source  at  the 
enerpn^'  will  be  found  miles  and  miles  away 
down  at  Niagara  Falls,  where  night  and  day, 
year  in  and  year  out,  the  mighty  turbines  and 
mammoth  ^^enerators  whirl  in  sympathetic 
motion,  making  250  revolutions  per  minute. 
Standing  right  in  fix>nt  of  the  Kiagara  tfans- 
formers  in  the  Electricity  Building  there  is  a 
great  rinj^  of  steel  designed  as  a  field  ring  for 
one  of  tiic  generators  in  the  new  power-house 
at  Niagara.  It  is  over  1 1  feet  in  diameter, 
aiKl  made  without  weld.  When  lnokinir  at  it, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  would  not 
burst  until  it  had  attained  a  speed  oi  about 
six  miles  ;i  minute,  a  speed  which  the  hydraulic 
machixH^ry  that  will  whirl  it  cannot  attain. 

Never  before  has  there  been  an  expositicm 
where  the  supply  of  clcetrieity  was  practically 
unlimited.  This  supply  of  electric  energy  is 
a  stupendous  feature  of  the  Pan-American, 
and  the  men  who  h.uc  had  its  building  have 
been  i^le  to  apply  it  most  cleverly,  wdl 


demonstratin*^  the  progress  of  electrical 
science.  When  one  looks  upon  all  the  glories 
of  the  electrical  display,  the  thoughts  fly  back 
to  that  day  in  April,  1895,  whtti  officials  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  gathered 
to  witness  the  turning  on  of  the  water  upon 
the  first  turbine.  So  remarkable  is  the 
installation  that  the  shaft  and  all  of  the 
revolving  parts  of  the  dynamos  float  upon  the 
water  that  nishes  through  the  turbine.  This 
weight  is  about  1 50,000  lbs.,  and  it  was  an 
anxious  moment  when  the  water  was  released 
to  give  life  to  the  first  turbine.  The  question 
was :  would  the  mass  float  ?  The  gates  were 
opened.  The  imprisoned  waters  of  the 
mighty  penstock  were  released.  The  turbine 
fdt  th^  coming  and  at  once  took  a  pace 
which  marked  the  installation  a  notable  suc- 
cess. The  massive  weight  floated,  and  the 
marvelotts  calculations  o£  the  engineers  were 
proven  accurate. 

But  in  addition  to  creating  the  night  scene, 
the  electric  energy  of  Niagara  does  other 
things  on  the  Exposition  grounds  that  are 
none  the  less  interesting.  Visitors  admire 
the  fisheries  exhibit,  but  few  of  them  realize 
that  this  wonderful  power  from  Niagara  circu- 
l.ates  the  salt  water,  pro\'ides  air  for  the  fish 
and  also  keeps  the  water  at  a  certain  necessary 
temperature. 

Go  where  you  will,  on  every  side,  the 
marvelous  force  of  roaring  Niagara  is  present. 
In  the  Electricity  BuiUUng  it  operates  the 
motor  line  of  the  telephone  systems.  It 
charp^es  their  storage  batteries  ;  runs  the 
phonographs;  compresses  carbonic  acid  gas 
for  tlw  soda  fountains;  operates  different 
features  of  the  electrical  exhibits,  including 
the  General  Electric  Company's  series  alter- 
nating arc  lamps,  and  the  beautiful  display  of 
Ncrnst  lamps  in  the  dome  of  the  building. 
This  building  is  the  main  distributing  station 
for  Niagara  current  on  the  grounds,  and  it  is 
easy  to  picture  it  s])eeding  out  in  all  directions 
to  perform  the  duties  required  of  it. 

Up  on  the  360-1  oot  level  of  the  Electric 
Tower  Niagara  power  is  used  for  the  operation 
of  the  bii;  searchli:;bt  It  lights  the  fountain 
projectors  for  the  water  display,  and  ojx;rates 
the  dectric  elevators  that  carry  people  high 
up  in  the  Tower.  In  the  Horticulture  Build- 
ing it  provides  refrigenuion  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the 
Machinery  Bulling  its  energy  is  used  for 
sbalung  gmtes,  weaving  silks,  driving  lathes 
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and  iron  ciittinf^  machines,  also  for  the  OpeiBp 
tiun  of  blowers  and  pumps. 
No  previous  fair  v«s  ever  held  where  so 

nnicli  electric  current  was  used  for  j^roducins; 
effects  in  connection  witli  amusement  features. 
Nearly  every  "  show  "  on  the  Midway  is  more 
or  less  an  electrical  show  dependent  upon  the 
transmitted  energy  of  the  Falls.  In  the 
"Trip  to  the  Moon  "  it  puts  the  wings  of  the 
air-ship  in  motion ;  produces  the  breezes 
diirini;  the  aerinl  flight,  and  iiermits  the  intro- 
duction of  thunder  and  lightning  effects  with 
startling  reality.  In  the  House  Upside 
Down"  it  tones  the  liLrhtin^^  to  ixrmit  the 
illusions.  In  "  Dreamland,"  too,  the  current 
aids  in  the  illusions ;  and  the  launches  on  the 
Grand  Canal  are  electrically  operated. 

There  are  many  other  wonderful  thin^^s 
thai  NLiigara  power  does  in  the  buildings  and 
about  the  grounds.  It  illumines  the  weird 
grottoes  beneath  the  Triumphal  Causeway,  in 
a  word,  in  strong  or  in  gentle  ways,  the  power 


of  the  f^'cat  cataract  is  diffused  everywhere 
When  considering  all  this,  thought  returns 
to  the  bottom  of  the  great  wheel-pit, 
where  the  turbines  rcvnlvc  with  lii^htning 
rapidity,  giving  motion  to  the  generators  that 
create  the  dectric  current.  One  pictures  tiie 
long  lines  of  copper  and  aluminum  cables 
stretching  out  across  country,  through  village 
and  city,  hanging  motionless,  with  nothing 
visible  to  tell  the  story  of  the  task  they  are 
performing;  but  they  transmit  an  amount  of 
electric  current  to  Buffalo  and  the  Exposition, 
vdiich,  it  has  been  calculated,  an  army  of 
600,000  men  performiui^  the  hardest  kind  of 
physical  labor,  could  not  do  if  they  could  keep 
steadily  at  work.  If  every  able4)odied  man  in 
Greater  New  York  were  working  together 
turning  a  crank,  they  would  not  equal  the 
[xiwer  to  be  developed  in  the  two  stations  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Comjiany  ;  and  they 
could  work  only  ci^dit  hours  a  clay,  while  the 
great  current  there  tlows  forever. 


SHORT  STORIES  OF  INTERESTING 

EXHIBITS 

BY 

ARTHUR  GOODRICH 


A    FTKR  all  the  raisott  d'itre  of  the 

Z-l  E.xpo^^ition  is  that  it  is,  ns  one 
A.  jL.  official  has  remarked,  "a  new  edition 
of  a  world  encyclopedia,"  widely  illustrated. 
The  general  lessons  of  the  mechanical  ex- 
hibits are  these — that  machinery  is  making 
rapidly  what  hands  used  to  make  slowly ;  that 
elci  iru  itv  instead  of  steam  is  operating  machin- 
ery, and  tlut  faster  trains  and  boats  together 
with  new  electrical  inventions  are  constantly 
inaeasing  channels  of  communication.  Mure- 
over,  as  a  people,  we  know  how  to  spend  and 
sa\e  money  with  equal  good  sen.se  and  thus 
we  inv  i  Nt  wisely  in  new  mechanism. 

As  far  as  mere  area  of  gn)und  covered,  size 
of  buildings  and  extent  of  exhibits,  arc  con- 
cerned, the  Pan-American  Exposition  can  in 
no  way  be  compared  the  \V  irUI's  Fair  at 
Chicago  in  '93.  One  department  which  has 
to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  fifteen  thou^ 


sand  sc|uare  feet  of  space  covered  five  hun- 
dred and  fift)'  thousDnd  feel  at  Chicago.  But 
all  huii  been  so  well  elioscn,  classific\l,  grouped, 
condensed  and  arranged,  that  its  value  '\%  not 
lessened  by  its  limited  area.  The  large 
things  are  made  to  stand  out  forcibly  and  the 
smaller  things  are  either  made  secondary  or  left 
out  eirdrely.  Condensation  has  been  learned. 
In  the  exhibit,  for  example,  of  the  New 
York  Tenement  House  Commission  three 
small  models  and  two  groups  of  |»ctures 
suffice  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  difTerence 
between  a  healthy  tenement  and  one  that  l-^ 
not  healthy;  and  the  fact  that  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  tenement  ran  be  built,  furnished 
comfortably,  and  rented  at  a  small  sum,  and 
made  to  bring  good  profit  is  shown  as  well  as 
if  the  exhibit  were  elaborate.  More  could  not 
have  been  done  in  a  space  fifty  times  as 
great. 
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There  is  scarcely  an  exhibit  which  does  not 
show  a  change  in  process  or  increased  excel- 
lence of  product  over  those  of  the  same  sort 
at  Chicago  eight  years  ago.  In  many  cases 
the  change  is  markcci.  uvl  everywhere  there  is 
the  indication  of  steady  advance  towards  per- 
fection of  detaO.  Every  opportunity  has  been 
seized  to  throw  into  stron^j  relief  the  imix)rtant 
changes  which  the  last  lew  years  have 
wrought.  For  instance,  the  Spanish  War 
brought  into  new  pruniinence  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  ordnance,  and  as  a  result  there  is  an 
entirely  separate  ordnance  department  at  Buf- 
falo. One  whole  building  is  devoted  tu  the 
g^phic  arts,  and  another  for  a  workshop 
because  of  the  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
printing,  ei^;ra\^iigand  the  Icindred  arts  within 
the  last  few  years.  And  forestry  hns  a 
separate  picturesque  log  building  of  its  own. 
All  the  structures  are  light  and  come  are 
adequately  <tecorated. 

mrmBKM  or  MAKDVAcnnmio  idvahcb 

SMALL  factories  in  New  England  and  along 
the  eastern  coast  were  the  beginning  of  the 
striking  advance  which  has  given  the  United 
States  its  industrial  supremacy.  These  mills, 
growing  to  immense  size,  still  had  the  difficulty 
to  meet  of  being  distant  from  the  sources  of 
raw  material.  So  the  industry  spread  to  the 
central  west,  the  Pacific  coast  and  at  la.st  to 
the  south.  The  exhibits  in  the  Manufactures 
Building  represent  an  entire  country  of 
factories,  although  the  eastern  states  by  their 
early  start  and  by  their  use  of  imprnvcd  auto- 
matic machinery  have  the  greater  number  of 
displays. 

The  last  few  years  have  bronqht  improve- 
ment of  detail  rather  than  striking  change  in 
manufactured  products.  For  instance,  the  old- 
time  bookkeeper's  place  is  taken  in  a  measure 
by  a  cash  r«^istcr  which  accounts  for  individual 
transactions,  adds  up  the  total  of  the  day's 
sales  and  keeps  a  record  by  means  of  sejiarate 
drawers  of  the  saK  s  ot  cac  li  ot  a  do/t  ii  clerks 
with  mechanical  accuracy,  i  he  modern  tyix:- 
writer  is  fitted  with  many  new  devices.  The 
writini:  surface  unrolls  in  sight  of  the  operator. 
Paragraph  beginnings  are  located  automatic- 
ally. Mimefjgraphing  is  regulated  by  an  in- 
obtrusive  switch.  Everything  jx)ssible  is  done 
automatically.  There  are  machines  for  fast  • 
commercial  use  and  others  for  slower  private 
OjKrators. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  ball-beaiings  are 


being  introduced.  The  old  squeaking,  grating 
hinge  has  been  replaced  by  one  tumiilg 
smoothly.  Locks  alstj  are  fitted  with  ball- 
beaiings,  and  New  England  ingenuity  has  in- 
vented a  lock  in  which  the  key  enters  the 
door  knob,  thereby  preventing  tlie  marring  oi 
the  dooT'fittings.  Interesting  also,  at  this  time, 
are  the  heavy  steel  mail  boxes  for  the  new  rural 
mail  delivery.  These  are  finished,  in  the  main, 
in  black  enamel  with  colored  signals,  which 
are  raised  automatically  for  the  owner  when 
the  carrier  deposits  mail,  and  for  the  carrier  by 
the  owner  when  there  is  mail  to  be  collected. 
No  two  locks  are  alike  and  the  carrier  alone 
has  a  master  key ;  but  there  is  a  self-adjusting 
automatic  lid  and  shelf  so  made  that  a  key  is 
never  necessary  for  deposit. 

The  girl  who  used  to  address  envelopes 
badly  and  with  great  loss  of  time  can  be  re- 
placed with  an  automatic  addressing  nmchine. 
In  shoe  making  all  the  prcK'esses  from  the  first 
cutting  of  the  leather  to  the  shaping  of  the 
soles,  is  done  by  constantly  simplified  ma- 
chinery. There  are  hammocks  which  are 
easy  chairs,  or  out-door  seats,  or  swinj^nj; 
couches  at  the  will  of  the  sitter ;  and  scales 
weighing  300,000  pounds  are  being  made. 

The  gas  stove,  which  in  tidiness  is  a  prcat 
improvement  over  the  cumbrous  coal  range 
has  been  supplemented  by  a  portable  water 
heater  which  will  heat  a  f^allon  of  water  over 
one  hundred  degrees  in  a  minute  ;  the  temper- 
ature to  be  regulated  by  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  amount  of  water.  It  is  all  simple  and 
cleanly  and  convenient. 

The  last  years  have  been  an  era  of  bath 
room  decoration.  This  room  once  un^ghtly, 
was  in  some  hidden  corner  of  the  house.  But 
now  its  floors  are  tiled,  its  fittings  are  of 
handsomely  glazed,  soft  china-white  porcelain, 
while  all  about  are  cups  which  tilt  the  soap 
into  the  hand,  towel  racks  of  many  varieties, 
holders  for  tumblers,  brushes  and  sponges, 
besides  stained  glass  windows  and  beveled 
mirrors  The  model  bath  room  now  is  a 
thing  of  beauty 

Perhaps  there  is  ihj  way  in  which  the  grow- 
ing wealth  and  spending  power  of  the  people 
is  shown  better  than  in  the  display  of  ex- 
ceedingly costly  jewelry,  silverware,  textiles 
and  decorative  pieces,  which  are  shown  in  a 
number  of  exhibits  grouped  together  in  a  sort 
of  inner  court.   That  sets  of  sUverware  worth 
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$70,000  and  tliat  small  jewelled  pieces  C(tstin<; 
half  that  sum  can  be  made  by  any  company, 
without  order,  has  no  particular  interest  except 
that  it  shows  the  dealers'  £uth  in  the  ability 
of  the  public  to  spend  money.  No  dealer 
would  have  dared  to  du  this  at  llie  linjc  of  tlie 
Chicago  Fair.  American  carpets  are  decorating 
regnl  rooms  in  Europe.  Blown  g^lass  is  being 
used  for  vases,  bowls  and  lamps.  American 
sheet  glass  is  going  to  all  the  world  and  irides- 
cent stained  glass  is  beint,'  made,  through 
which,  with  all  the  added  Isody  of  color,  the 
light  sifts  almost  as  brightly  as  through  a 
tnuispannt  window  glass. 

This  inner  court  indeed  m^ns  more  than 
the  mere  display  of  costly  products.  It  shows 
the  development  of  the  American  craftsman, 
tiie  union  of  the  artist  with  the  artisan. 

MANUFACTURING  PURE  FOOD 

The  food  exhibits,  also  in  this  building,  are 
of  some  interest  other  than  an  advertising  one. 
From  the  latter  jxiint  (A  view  they  are  pre- 
eminently the  best  inside  the  buildings.  The 
prepared  foods  are  reaching  a  high  level. 
Cleanliness,  accompanied  by  a  liberal  use  of 
water,  proper  chemicals  and  wherever  possible 
automatic  handling  instead  of  by  hand  has  been 
a  feature  of  the  progress.  C5ne  wdl-known 
breakfast .  food,  for  example,  has  its  original 
grain  boiled  and  gpratcd  into  a  condition  of 
entire  purity,  baked  twice  and  made  into  its 
soluble  shape  without  the  touch  of  a  hand  ujxin 
it.  Only  in  packing  is  it  ever  handled.  The 
same  care  is  observed  in  the  factories  where 
meats  are  canned,  and  this  is  made  all  the 
more  vig-ilant  on  account  of  the  strict  ;;i>vern- 
ment  inspection  of  meats  which  lias  lately  been 
in  effect. 

In  the  Liberal  Arts  department  are  the  new 

piano  and  organ  players.  These  mechanical 
musit-makcrs  are  being  made  more  and  more 
capable  of  producing  artistic  effects  with  the 
best  music.  The  most  striking  new  achieve- 
ment shown  is  a  piano  player  which  plays  the 
entire  eighty-eight  notes  of  the  piano,  and  upon 
which  the  effect  cf  four-hand  playing  can  be 
obtained. 

SANITATION 

The  new  movement  toward  founding  Con- 
sumptive Hosjiitals  comes  under  the  sub- 
department  of  sanitation.  Germany  was  the 
first  to  set  aside  homes  for  victims  of  this 
flisease.  It  has  nearly  a  hundred  hospitals, 
and  a  capacity  for  about  five  thousand  patients. 


The  government  and  private  charities  have 
both  helped  to  support  these  hospitals  and  life 
insurance  companies  have  found  it  convenient 
to  be  able  to  send  insured  people  to  the 
hospitals,  where  they  are  sure  to  have  the  best 
possible  treatment.  England  and  France 
each  have  sanitariums  with  a  capacity  of 
slightly  under  three  thousand  patients  and  in 
Russia  and  Italy,  Norway  and  Denmark,  there 
are  afaneady  hosj^tals  and  promise  of  many  more. 
Similar  sanitariums  have  been  established  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  in  Portugal  the 
Queen  has  recently  given  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  tike  establishment  of  a  tuberculosis  hospital. 
Our  government  has  sanitariums  in  New 
Mexico,  particularly  f or  patients  from  the  army, 
and  there  are  private  sanitariums  in  several  of 
the  states.  In  Massachusetts  the  state  itself 
has  appropriated  ^150,000  for  the  establish- 
ment ot  such  a  hospital. 

A  series  of  pictures  explain  a  process 
which  is  being  carried  on  in  many  Massachu- 
setts towns,  including  Brockton,  Southbridge, 
Spencer,  Framingham  and  Andover,  of  turning 
sewage  into  the  most  practical  and  perfect 
agricultural  fertilizer  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. From  that  it  is  but  a  step  to  the 
Agricultural  Building  next  door. 

TBE  TBAMSBvaauaam  or  the  fabmib 

SYSTEMATIC  and  scientific  fertilizing 
has  worked  great  changes  in  the  farm 
products  of  the  last  years.  The  model  of  the 
squa.sh  in  the  Government  exhibit,  which  in 
its  growth  is  lifting  three  bi  nvy  iron  anvils 
is  a  fair  witness  to  the  strength  ui  the  plant 
nduch  good  fertilization  is  growing.  And  it 
is  saving  good  land.  The  corn  belt  doesn't 
move  with  the  new  harvests  because  the  land 
is  worn  out.  Properly  fertilized  it  is  as  good 
as  virgin  soil.  The  fsumer  is  learning  how  to 
meet  drought. 

But  the  last  years  have  been  momentous  in 
many  \vays  to  the  farmers.  They  had  been 
traveling  along  in  the  old  accustomed  rotitine, 
doing  things  in  traditional  ways  and  making  less 
of  a  living  yearly  At  last  the  end  of  sufficient 
profits  came.  It  was  mcrciv  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  tanner  would  become  modern  or 
give  up  doing  business.  The  result  is  that  he 
has  become  both  a  scientist  and  a  business 
man.  He  has  grown  to  know  the  meaning  <rf 
the  work  he  is  doing,  and  he  at  last  realizes 
that  he  must  make  his  products  attractive  if 
be  would  sell  them.  Small  fanns  and  special 
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planting  have  come  into  vog^ue.  Truck-farming 
is  being  done  near  the  cities.  Careful  forestry 
is  reclauning  arid  lands,  and  throughout  the 
waste  places  of  the  west  irrigation  lias  al- 
ready worked  a  revolution,  with  marvelous 
advances  possible  in  the  future.  Here,  too, 
machinery  is  taking  the  place  of  hands,  and 
the  steam  plow  is  doing-  noisily  the  vvf>rk  of 
many  men.  But  before  the  great  West  is 
developed  the  little  farms  of  the  New  England 
states  and  of  the  whole  Eastern  country, 
deserted  now  or  being  used  with  little  effect, 
will  fall  in  line  with  the  new  era  in  farming. 
Already  the  impetus  is  being  felt.  An  added 
force  which  will  push  the  development  of  the 
western  agriculture  to  its  highest  point  is  the 
new  door  which  is  opened  by  the  growth  of 
Pacific  trade.  Minnesota  alone  is  shipping 
eighteen  million  dollars  worth  of  American 
praducts  to  Japan,  and  twelve  million  dollars 
worth  to  China. 

THE  farmer's  ZliSTITUTB 

Perhaps  the  must  imix>rtant  lewr  which  has 
been  used  to  lilt  the  farmer  into  his  new  estate 
is  the  SQ^alled  **  Fanner's  Institute  which  is 
carrying  the  results  of  scientific  teaching  from 
our  universities  and  colleges  into  the  agricul- 
tural sections.  It  is  a  medium  between  the 
government  agricultural  stations  and  the  out- 
1) mg  farms.  In  New  York,  Wisconsin  and 
Mitmesota  particularly,  this  movement  has 
grown  to  great  proporti<ms. 

In  New  York  alrtne  last  year  there  were  three 
hundre<i  and  eigluy-lour  conventions,  many  of 
them  lasting  two  days.  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  meetings  were  held  on  a  total  of  six 
hundred  days.  Over  twenty  thousand  men 
from  farms  were  told  in  compressed,  attractive 
fashion  the  things  they  most  needed  to  know 
about  their  work,  and  the  abilit)  of  the  men 
who  told  them  can  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  men  who  are  officially 
connected  with  .agriculture,  horticulture,  flori- 
culture and  dairying  at  the  Exposition  are 
Farmer's  Institute  men.  The  remark  that 
"the  farmers  are  learning  that  profits  are 
better  than  tradition  "  accounts  for  the  SUCCess 
of  the  luslilule  movement. 

A  MODEL  HAIRY 

A  striking  example  of  the  development  of 
modem  farming  is  the  model  dairy  which  is  in 
operation  on  the  grounds.  For  six  months 
five  selected  cows  of  each  oi  ten  well  defined 


breeds  are  being  tested,  and  the  most  careful 
records  are  being  kept  of  f  eed,  milk  given  and 
net  profits.  Tests  are  bong  made  of  the  sort 
and  amount  of  f(HKls  best  suited  to  each  breed. 
It  is  being  shown  among  other  things  that 
change  of  feed  will  not  bring  fats  in  the  milk,  and 
that  the  flavor  of  the  butter  does  not  vary  with 
the  breed,  though  the  color  differs  from  a  deep 
to  a  pale  yellow.  Five  of  the  breeds  shown 
are  from  Canada.  No  test  like  this  has  ever 
been  made.  At  the  World's  Fair,  twenty-five 
cows  of  three  breeds  were  tested  for  three 
months,  but  many  of  them  were  not  retained 
during  the  entire  period. 

Wa4T  IBE  OOTBBMMIMT  mSPLAYB 

AFTER  all,"  said  a  denizen  of  the  Mid- 
waN'  who  had  been  looking  through 
the  main  buildings,  "  the  Government  hasn't 
an  equal  in  the  show  business."  He  was 
right.  The  United  States  Government  build- 
ing is  the  most  interesting  on  the  grounds — 
even  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  many 
picturesque  features.  The  exhibit  of  the 
Patent  Office,  in  particular,  attracts  attention. 

MOVING  PICTURES 

In  the  last  years  the  biograph,  the  cinema- 
tograph, the  vitascope  have  become  compara- 
tively common.  These  have  been  followed 
lately  in  miniature  bv  the  mutoscopc.  which 
does  in  a  small  space  what  the  biograph  does 
on  a  large  .screen.  It  has  become  known  as  a 
|x.'imy-m-t he-slot  machine  for  diversion,  rather 
than  for  serious  purposes.  The  pictures  for 
both  large  and  small  machines  are  taken  in 
series  by  a  mechanism  called  the  mutograph, 
which  is  operated  by  an  electric  motor.  It 
can  take  pictures  2)^  x  3  inches  in  size  on 
sensitive  lilm  hundreds  of  feet  in  length,  at  a 
rate  of  100  per  second.  It  has  an  indicator 
attached  which  tells  at  any  instant  the  rate  at 
which  the  pictures  are  being  taken.  Prints 
made  from  the  film  are  mounted  consecutively 
about  a  cylinder.  As  the  cylinder  is  revolved 
the  mounted  pictures  are  held  back  by  a  stop, 
and  snap  past  the  eye  so  that  the  illusion  is  of 
a  continuouH  moving  picture.  Encased  in  a 
box  and  with  the  automatic  [>enny-in-the-slot 
attachment  the  mutoscope  is  ready  for  its 
common  commercial  use.  But  it  ha.s  other 
capacities.  Moving  pictures  of  a  family  are 
possible  and  are  far  more  interesting  than  the 
ordinary  still-life,  {XKSod  portrait.  It  may  be 
used  for  drawing-room  entertainment,  for 
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instruction  of  a  certain  sort  and  for  advertising. 
But  it  has  a  last  and  most  practical  use.  A 

complicated  bit  of  machinery  might  be  de- 
scribed for  an  hour,  and  nothing  like  the  clear 
knowledge  would  be  gained  by  the  listener  that 
he  would  get  by  watdiing  the  nadunery  wwk 
in  a  mntoscope.  A  man  cnnndt  purchase  a 
locomotive  or  a  derrick  or  a  roatl-roller  with- 
out seeing  it  in  action.  Here  is  a  method 
which  can  sa\'c  much  time.  A  mutoscope 
made  lor  this  use  can  be  carried  with  as  much 
ease  as  a  camera,  and  the  man  for  whom  it  is 
intended  can  make  the  pictures  fly  as  fast  or 
as  slowly  as  he  wishes.  He  sees  the  prospec- 
tive purchase  in  action  just  as  well  as  if  he 
takes  a  three  or  four  hundred  mile  trip  and 
watches  the  original  do  its  work. 

FICTUBSS  BY  WIRE 

To  tcle^rnph  a  picture  to  New  York  from 
Washington  so  that  the  picture  is  successf  ully 
reproduced  in  a  New  York  newspaper  on  the 
same  night  scfms  iH-yond  belief,  but  il  has 
been  done  by  a  new  fac  simile  telegraph.  The 
process  is  a  comparatively  simple  one.  A 
zinc  enlargement  is  made  of  a  half-tone  repro- 
duction and  the  depressed  [>ortinns  are  filled 
with  melted  sealing-wax — a  nou-cuiuluctur. 
The  surface  is  scraped  smooth  and  the  plate 
is  bent  around  the  cylinder  of  the  transmitting 
machine.  A  stylus  is  made  to  glide  over  the 
plate,  making  or  breaking^  the  circuit  as  it 
meets  the  metal  or  the  \va\.  On  a  sheet  of 
common  paper  curled  about  the  cylinder  of 
the  receiving  instrument,  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  a  fountain-poi  traces  the  work  of  the 
stylus.  The  two  machines  are  made  to  work 
in  accurate  unison.  The  picture  is  sent 
quickly,  the  rate  "f  si^ccd  being  an  uich  a 
minute,  or  the  entire  picture,  if  nf  cylinder 
length — eight  inches — in  eight  minutes.  If 
the  {NCture  is  coarse  and  half  the  number 
i>f  lines  are  recjuired  it  can  be  .sent  in  four 
minutes.  The  space  occupied  by  the  picture 
could  be  filled  by  a  verbal  telegraphed  messjige 
in  the  same  time  Allowing  forty  minutes 
for  the  making  of  the  zinc  plate,  ten  for  trans- 
mission, and  thirty  for  getting  the  reprotluced 
picture  ready  for  the  press,  the  picture  can  be 
printed  in  the  newspaper  office  in  a  little  over 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  the  plate  is 
received  at  the  transmittmg  machine.  Ma- 
chines for  duplex  transmission,  by  which  the 
same  instriunent  both  sends  and  receives  a 
picture  simultaneously,  are  being  constructed. 


so  that  by  two  such  machines  four  pictures 
can  be  sent  at  once  over  the  wire.  This  will 
of  course  reduce  the  time  erf  each  one  fourth. 

TYPEWRITING  BY  ELECTRICITY 

Electricity  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  t3rpe' 

^vriter  operator.  There  has  always  been  an 
atmosphere  of  weariness  about  type-writing 
room  of  a  business  house,  for  the  operators 

have  been  Com[K'lled  not  only  to  guide  the 
instrument  but  to  use  [^ysical  force  to  make 
it  perform  its  -  work  with  accuracy  and  uni- 
formity.  In  the  new  electrical  machine  the 
work  is  done  by  electric  current  acting 
through  a  magnet — spacing,  type-bars  and  rib- 
bon being  all  operated  by  it. 

The  oi>erator  plays  upon  it  as  on  a  piano. 
The  keys  dip  one  third  as  much  and  the 
pressure  required  one-tenth  as  mudi  as  the 
traditional  machine.  He  need  not  worrj' 
about  gaining  uniform  touch.  Electricity 
does  that  for  him.  Nor  need  he  take  his 
fuij^ers  from  one  key  before  pressinj;  down 
the  ne.vt.  He  can  give  bis  time  entirely  to 
speed,  and  in  that,  too,  the  current  helps  him, 
for  he  can  space  simultaneously  with  the  last 
letter  of  each  wi/rd,  savinpf  an  action  a  wnrd. 
The  time  toiinerly  taken  lor  releasing;  cacli  key 
is  also  gained.  The  light  action  makes  it  pos- 
sil  li  for  him  to  use  all  his  fingers  easily  on  the 
keys.  In  manifolding  the  electricity  simplifies 
the  process.  Instead  d  pressing  the  keys  with 
additionally  hard  stroke  he  has  only  to  set  the 
handle  to  allow  more  current  to  eneigize  the 
magnet.  A  dozen  Copies  can  thus  be  printed 
with  the  ease  of  one.  The  printing  is  always 
uniform.  Better  work  is  done  more  rapidly, 
and  it  seems  that  typewriting  need  be 
health-wearing  drudgery  no  longer. 

WRITING  A  THOUSAND  MILES  AWAY 

The  telegraph  is  entirely  adequate  for  short 

messa^^es  and  the  telephone  for  lonL;er  con- 
versational use,  but  both  have  limitations. 
Neither  is  entirely  private.  The  telegram  is 
written  and  signed  by  the  operator.  It  has 
been  through  a  number  of  hands,  and  is  only 
a  transmission  of  sound  and  signs.  The  tele- 
phone does  not  always  make  the  voice 
thoroughly  reco;.rnizabIe  to  the  listener,  and  in 
business  transactions  it  is,  like  any  conversa- 
tion, of  no  l^;al  use  unless  properly  witnessed 
or  regi.stcred  in  writing;  A  machine  that  will 
Convey  a  message  in  the  writing  of  the  sender, 
80  that  the  receiver  reads  as  fast  as  the 
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sender  writes  even  though  they  are  separated 
hundreds  of  miles,  would  certainly  fill  a  dis- 
tinct and  valuable  6cld.     In  1889  such  a 

scheme  was  suggested  and  a  tentative  machine 
was  made.  Then  followed  years  ol  experiment 
and  expenditure  without  satisfactory  results. 
In  1895  the  proceed inpfs  of  a  convention  of 
Republican  clubs  m  Cleveland  were  reported 
by  the  mstrument  to  the  Chicago  papers,  but 
still  the  apparatus  was  commercially  luiready. 
A  certain  arbitrary  speed  must  be  learned 
and  kept  if  the  message  was  to  be  exactly  re- 
produced. This,  of  course,  alone  would  keep 
the  machine  from  common  use.  This  year, 
however,  a  thoroughly  practicable  instrument 
has  been  devised,  after  years  of  struggle  and 
waiting.  And  the  pcrfecterl  "telautograph" 
is  simple  of  construction  and  apparently 
durable.  A  common  pencil  held  by  steel  rods, 
which  have  t1ie  appearance  of  an  old-time 
well  sweep  when  at  work,  is  used  to  write  the 
message,  and  by  the  varying  force  of  the  cur- 
rent used  in  (he  different  j>ositions  the  pencil 
takes  in  writmg  the  words,  a  drawing  pen, 
held  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  autO" 
matically  duplicates  the  writing  at  the 
receiver's?  end.  The  instant  the  pencil  is 
pressed  upon  the  writing  surface  electrical 
connection  is  made  and  the  pen  at  the  re- 
ceiver is  drawn  down  to  the  paper.  l\y 
electricity  too,  the  paper  is  made  to  slide 
along  into  place  for  a  new  message  uniformly 
with  the  paper  on  the  transmitting  instrument. 
Complete,  it  is  small,  inobtriisive  and  «isily 
transferred. 

The  various  uses  to  which  this  thor- 
oni^dily  practical  machine  can  be  put  are 
numerous  and  imp(irtant.  The  other  day  an 
order  was  telephoned  to  a  broker  to  buy  a 
block  of  a  certain  kind  of  stock.  He  did  it. 
The  stock  fell  and  there  was  a  loss  of  six 
thousand  dollars.  He  sent  a  bill  to  his 
customer,  and  the  latter  flatly  denied  havini,'^ 
ordered  the  stock.  The  broker  could  prove 
nothing  and  the  six  thousand  dollars  came  out 
of  his  jxKrket.  If  the  broker  had  received  the 
order  on  a  telautograph  he  would  have  had  a 
definite  message  and  signature  to  fall  back 
ujwn.  I  f  a  draftsman  away  from  home,  say  in 
Philadelphia,  wants  to  submit  a  rough  drawinp;- 
to  his  employer  in  New  York  he  can  save  a 
day  over  the  mails.  An  instrument  like  this 
should  reduce  train  dcs[xatchint:  to  absohitc 
accuracy.  A  mistake  over  the  wire  wlien  the 
message  goes  through  a  number  ot  hands  is 


possible,  and  no  individual  of  the  series  can 
be  blamed  with  assurance,  but  if  the  despatch 

is  received  in  the  despatcher's  hand-writing 
the  whole  matter  becomes  simple.  Nor 
would  it  be  impossible  for  a  man  away  from 
home  and  office  to  sign  checks — for  a  man  in 
Boston,  for  instance,  to  sign  a  check  in  New 
V  ork.  "  What  does  it  matter  to  the  law " 
someone  has  said  **  whether  your  pen  bolder 
is  six  inches  or  six  hundred  miles  long  ? " 

TUB  AUTHOR  BECOMES  PRINTER 

There  is  no  more  striking  example  of  the 
way  in  which  machines  are  doing  easily  and 
cheaply  what  many  men  once  did  by  hard 
labor  than  the  modern  typesetting  machine, 
and  its  latest  development  is  little  less  than 
revolutionary.  Machines  have  been  made 
that  set  lines  of  type  automaticaliy  with  more 
or  less  accuracy,  but  a  new  invention  casts 
individual  type  from  molten  metal,  sets  it  and 
justifies  it  accurately,  so  that  perfect  spacing 
and  uniform  appearance  is  obtained.  A  key- 
board, similar  to  that  of  a  typewriter,  is  one 
part  of  the  machine,  on  whidk  an  author  can 
write  his  copy.  As  he  writes  each  letter  or 
space  a  jxipor  ribbon  is  corres{x>ndin<jlv  per- 
forated. At  the  endol  each  line  the  machine 
automatically  tells  him  what  changes  in  spac- 
ing he  must  make  to  exactly  justify  the 
Ime,  and  he  presses  keys  winch  register  the 
change  necessary.  The  other  part  of  the 
machine,  which  is  entirely  separate,  so  that 
the  ribbons  of  any  number  of  perforating 
machines  may  be  used  upon  it,  is  the  tyi^- 
caster  and  setter.  On  this  the  perforated 
ribbon  centres  the  matrices  of  the  type  cor- 
responding to  the  letters  on  the  keys.  These 
at  e  tilled  and  moulded  and  the  type  placed  in 
line  on  the  galleys.  After  use  it  may  be  re- 
melted.  The  type  is  ' said  to  be  equal  to 
foundry  tyi^e.  Lines  are  perfectly  spaced. 
Fonts  of  type  may  be  changed  in  a  lew 
minutes.  The  paper  ribbon  is,  in  reality, 
copy,  ready  for  another  setting  at  any  time. 
The  fact  that  the  two  parts  of  the  machine 
are  separate  gives  the  great  advantage  that 
the  setting  jxirt  may  be  working  upon  copy 
produced  ujxin  the  writing  part  a  day  before 
or  an  hour  before,  at  the  convenience  of  the 
printer.  The  copy  am  be  produced  miles 
away,  and  the  paper  ribbon  sent  for  use  in 
the  setting  machine. 

Here  is  a  machine,  then,  that  \sTites  the 
copy  for  the  author  or  stenographer,  and  sets 
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the  copy  better  and  faster  than  a  foroe  of 

romp'>'<ttors.  It  even  sets  the  matter  in  pa^cs 
abfjut  cuts.  It  will  set  tyjx;  at  an  average 
rate  of  five  thousand  cms  an  hour. 
nvrrn'^i-  r omi-xjsitor  will  nut  set  more  than  one 
thousand  ems,  to  say  nothing  oi  the  tunc  lost 
in  wearisome  distributing  of  type  to  their 
proper  cases.  It  will  set  one  thousand  ems 
for  an  averafje  cost  of  twelve  cents.  Old- 
time  setting  of  the  same  amount  would  cost 
forty-five  cents.  More  than  this,  it  sets, 
Sfiaccs  and  corrects  better,  and  gives  a  print- 
ing surface  ready  to  the  higher  class  of  press 
work.  The  author  has  only  to  turn  type- 
writer to  be  his  own  printer. 

SIGNALS  AT  SEA 

Nor  does  the  patent  office  furnish  all  the 
evidence  of  practical  advance  in  the  Govern- 
ment building.  Lighthouse  appratus  and 
devices  for  the  prevention  of  disaster  at  sea 
make  a  nvtst  interesting  corner.  A  bell-buoy 
has  the  (h.sadvantage  of  ringing  only  when  the 
water  is  rough  enough  to  rock  it  into  ringing. 
A    hftni  been   made    that    cost?;  no 

more  than  the  bell-buoy.  It  is  a  simple, 
conical  siren  with  a  piercing,  mournful  note, 
which  is  blown  by  a  two  horse-power  kerosene 
oil  engine.  The  air  reaches  the  siren  by 
means  of  a  small  blower  at  a  pressure  of  foiu: 
ounces.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  is  cheap, 
its  sound  is  pcnctratinf^,  and  that  it  blows  at 
intervals  which  are  in  no  way  regulated  by  the 
rush  or  the  calm  of  the  sea.  But  sounds  at 
siM  are  difTicuIt  to  locate  even  with  clear 
weather,  and  in  a  fog  the  note  of  the  horn 
niifiht  seem  to  come  from  a  totally  different 
directiim  from  the  right  one.  To  obviate  this 
<lifTu  ultv  a  siren  was  made  with  eij^ht  mega- 
phones {K>inted  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass  and  their  intermediaries.  A  Code  of 
blasts  was  prepared,  such  as  a  loni^  and  two 
short  notes  lor  one  point  of  the  compass,  one 
long  and  one  short  for  another,  and  so  on 
with  the  rest.  The  fog-blinded  vessel  then 
would  listen  for  the  signal  which  it  heard 
loudest  of  the  series,  and  j;ct  its  direction 
thereby.  This  method  was  satisfactory,  ex- 
n-pt  that  it  was  e\ix-nsive  nf  installation  ami 
(lemamicii  a  unitorni  system  ot  l)la.st.s  which 
would  be  understood  by  every  vessel.  Alto- 
gelher  the  riovcrnment  has  in  o|KTation  about 
f«ntr  luuulred  fitg  signals,  one  hundred  and 
twcnty*five  bell-buoys,  fifty  light  vessels  with 
jfag  signals,  and  scvcnty-ftvc  whistling-buoys. 


To  further  simplify  and  make  accimte 

ascertainins^  the  direction  of  the  signals  an 
instrument  called  the  topophonc  Kr^f?  been 
made.  Two  acoustic-bearing  trumpets,  which 
mac^ify  sound,  are  mounted,  facing-  i'p|>,site 
du^ecuons,  on  a  venical  shaft.  A  rubber  tube 
connected  with  a  metal^waiing  tube  having  a 
hard  rublxr  ear  piece  is  attached  to  each 
trumpet.  When  the  ear-pieces  are  pressed 
tightly  into  the  ears — the  right  truni|)et  bcuig 
connected  wiA  the  right  ear  and  the  left  wifli 

tb  -  '  ft  ear,  so  as  toexclude  other  sounds  the 

.'jigiiai  IS  magnified  through  the  trumpet.  By 
turning  slowly,  the  listener,  by  noticing  to 
which  oar  the  sound  comes  loudest,  can,  by 
osciiiatmg  the  trumpets,  quickly  decide  the 
approximate  direction  of  the  s^rnal.  Know- 
ing the  sjieed  of  the  vessel  and  its  course,  he 
can,  by  keeping  the  instrument  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  easily  locate  the 
pofiitkm  of  the  vessel.  The  toj»iAone  is 
p>rtable  so  that  it  can  be  taken  U>  the  part  of 
the  vessel  where  there  is  the  least  noise.  The 
direction  and  approximate  distance  of  an  echo 
can  also  be  determined.  TbeoreticalK'  fault 
has  been  foimd  with  the  instrument,  but  it 
has  been  used  successfully  in  practice. 

The  h\'^  lighthouse  len.se — weighing  a  ton  

which  IS  to  guard  Toledo  harbor,  nnnlves 
automatically  on  ball-bearings  an  nich  in 
diameter,  and  is  operated  by  ckickwork. 
Instead  of  a  heavy  weij^ht  forcintc  up  oil,  aii- 
pressure  is  used.  In  the  navy  deijartment  is 
the  important  and  novel  buoy  which  by  a 
phosphorus  composition  throws  up,  on  strik- 
ing the  wrater,  smoke  in  the  daytime  and  lire 
at  night,  thus  locating  it  for  the  «•  man  over- 
board." Another  life-buoy  turns  up  a  flag.  A 
device  which  is  valuable  by  day  hut  useless  in 
the  dark.  The  Signal  Corps  used  to  com- 
municate by  the  wigwagging  of  flags.  Helio- 
graph, wire  and  wireless  telegraphy  have 
greatly  increased  its  facilities.  In  the 
Weather  Bureau  exhibit  is  a  model  of  the  gal« 
x-anized  steel  coa.st  tower,  from  which  flags  by 
day  and  lanterns  by  night  tell  the  approach  of 
storms.  The  Bureau,  also,  is  flying  kites  to 
find  out  the  relative  humidit\,  temperature 
a!id  pressure  of  the  upper  air.  The-  Govern- 
mciii  iJivision  of  Chemistry  has  lately  added  a 
Road  Material  Laboratory,  in  which  are  care- 
fully  tested  mati  rial  for  making:  ^-ood  r..;i,ls. 
The  fisheries  of  the  United  States  distribute 
about  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  among  some 
two  htmdrcd  thousand  fishermen. 
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NEW  MINERALS 

THERE  is  a  large  case  in  the  Mines 
building  which  was  oni|)ty  at  the  o\x:n- 
ing  of  the  Exi>i)siti<»n.  It  was  set  asitle  fur 
new  minerals  which  slvjuld  be  found  during 
the  six  months.  It  is  filling  rapidly,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  full  by  the  closing  time  of  the 
fair.  There  could  be  no  more  forcible  priM)f 
of  the  great  mineral  pissibilities  i>i  the  coun- 
try which  are  still  undevelo|K'd.  Osmium,  the 
heaviest  metal  yet  discovered,  was  in  little 


thousand  dollars  was  lately  refused  for  a  ten 
years  lease  of  one  claim. 

CHEAP  FUEL 

Along  the  banks  of  the  upper  Missouri 
River,  there  were  veins  of  a  peculiar  min- 
eral with  a  charcoal-like  constituency.  The 
steaml)«>ats  have  always  hel|K;d  themselves  as 
they  went  by.  This  coal,  called  lignite  coal, 
was  fountl  in  great  quantities  in  fifteen-foot 
veins.    There  is  a  man  who  had  a  spring  just 
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THE  ELECTKiCirv  BUiLUING 
\  |urt  nl  Ihr  Coloniuulc  nl  the  Klrrlrk  Tnwer  on  the  left 


demand  when  used  in  the  tips  of  fountain- 
pens,  but  now  that  it  is  found  of  use  in  in- 
cande.scent  lighting,  it  is  becoming  a  very 
important  mineral.  Ci>rundum  was  first 
brought  into  use  a  few  years  ago  for  making 
grindstones,  and  the  last  two  years  have 
shown  enormous  growth  in  the  demand  for  it. 
The  Cripple  Creek  anti  Me.sabe  Range  mines 
have  developed  mar\-elously  in  the  last  decade, 
and  in  Nevada  two  million   four  hundred 


back  from  his  house.  He  discovered  that 
untlcr  it  was  a  vein  of  lignite.  As  a  result  he 
has  his  water-supply  and  a  miniature  coal 
mine  of  fuel  within  a  few  steps  of  his  door. 
A  com]iany  was  formed,  and  the  coal  was 
mined  and  .sold  at  about  a  dollar  a  ton.  Coal 
at  such  a  price  was  a  boon  to  the  poor  |x.'ople 
of  the  surrounding  ctumtry,  but  it  was  thought 
that  it  might  have  a  wider  commercial  use. 
The  difficulty  was  the  distance  over  which  it 
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must  be  shipped.  To  overcome  this  a  system 
of  briqucttin;,'  has  been  intriKhiced,  ami  a 
wide  use  of  the  fuel  is  at  least  |">ossible.  It 
is  said  to  be  hard  to  ij^nitc  in  its  orij^inal  con- 
dition, to  burn  rapidly,  and  to  leave  a  jx'Culiar 
ash  which  is  bothersome  if  not  ri};htly 
handled.  The  great  utility  for  lij^nitc  ci>al  as 
a  wiilely  u.sed  fuel  lies  in  its  cheapness.  Pic- 
tures of  Ca|)e  Nome  sug;;est  the  development 
of  that  mineral  .section  ;  vari-colored  oils 
brin;^  the  big  booms  of  California  to  min<l, 
and  the  large  central  case  surprises  us  with 
the  large  variety  of  jjreciuus  stunes  mined  in 
the  Americas. 

DKiCiING  ASPHALT 

Over  in  one  corner  is  the  exhibit  of  the 
Trinidad  Asphalt  industry.  Living  on  a 
wtKKlen  pier  in  houses  built  one  thousand  feet 
from  the  shctre,  .s<»  as  to  get  away  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  dreaded  tropical  fevers,  five 
Americans  are,  with  the  aid  of  the  natives, 


digging  from  the  "  pitch  lake,"  and  shipjiing 
away  from  Triniflad  about  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  i)itch  for  paving  each  year. 
A  pick-a.\e  is  usetl  for  cutting  «mt  the  jiitch 
in  jxitches  thirty  feet  square.  It  is  then 
loaded  on  flat  cars  in  iron  tubs,  two  to  a  car 
and  each  holding  half  a  ton.  These  cars  are 
nm  on  wire  rope  to  the  terminal  ])ower 
station,  where  the  tubs  are  transferred 
to  an  aerial  tramway  and  carried  out  to  the 
end  of  the  pier  seventeen  hundred  feet  long. 
The  as])halt  is  thi-re  transferred  into  the  holds 
of  the  waiting  ship.  A  .small  twenty  horse- 
ptnvcr  engine  runs  the  entire  carrying  plant. 
E;ich  tub  is  carefully  weighed  at  the  ti-rniinal 
station  for  customs  duties.  Over  this  thor- 
oughly nKKlern  tramway  one  hundred  and 
forty  men  handle  often  eight  hundred  tons  of 
pitch  a  day — a  very  considerable  advance  over 
the  (»ld  system  of  carts  and  small  bo;its.  The 
lake,  which  is  over  one  hundred  acres  in  ex- 
tent, is  a  peculiar  formation,  seeming  to  be 
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the  crater  of  an  extinct  mud  volcano  filled 
with  asj)halt,  with  channels  of  a  warm,  slu;;- 
gish  water  runninjj  throu<;h  it. 

What  the  Mines  buildin;;  seems  to  show 
most  clearly  by  both  its  exhibits  and  its  deco- 
rations, and  es]K"cially  when  the  visitor  l«M>ks 
out  from  it  at  nij^ht  ujxmi  the  bri},'ht  incan- 
descent city,"  is  that  a  new  Mecca  is  found 
for  the  raw  minerals  of  the  West  and  North- 
west. Buffalo  with  its  |Krfectly  located  jxtrt — 
to  which  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Canal  ojK-ns 
the  entire  Great  Lakes  shippinji — and  with  the 
gre-at  power  which  Niaj;ara  furnishes,  is  to 
be  a  new  centre  of  smelting  and  refininj;  in- 
dustries.   The  movement  has  :dready  begun. 

GROWING  NEW  FRUITS  AND  PLANTS 

THE  most  remarkable  thing  to  an  early 
visitor  about  the  exhibits  in  the  Horti- 
culture building  is  the  large  dis|)lay  of  last 
year's  apples  from  the  many  states — New 
York  State  alone  .shows  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  different  varieties — in  j)erfect  con- 


dition. This  achievement  has  been  accom- 
pli.shed  by  a  system  of  storage  first  tried  at 
the  Omaha  Ex|x).sition  and  jK-rfected  at 
Buffalo.  The  apples  were  wrap|x?d  closely  in 
oil  pajx-r,  and  an  additional  covering  of 
Common  ikijkt  was  added.  They  were  then 
packed  as  tightly  as  jxtssiblc  in  barrels  and 
stored  in  a  warehouse  where  the  temperature 
was  kept  at  about  thirty-six  degrees.  The 
double  wrap|)ing  gave  to  each  apple  a  practi- 
cally air-tight  cell,  keeping  the  apple,  and  pre- 
venting, in  case  of  decay,  any  possibility  of  the 
decayed  fruit  injuring  those  jxicked  around  it. 
The  last  few  years  have  shown  many  l<K'al  de- 
velopments in  fruit  growing,  notable  among 
which  are  the  jK-ach  orthards  of  Western 
Coh>rado  and  large  apjile-growing  in  Idaho. 
More  s|xirkling  wines  are  being  made  in  this 
country,  and  in  this  advance  New  York  State, 
and  jxirticularly  the  district  about  Chautauqua 
l-ake,  is  contributing  largely.  Gardens  in 
New  Jersey  are  growing  a  medicinal  plant  for 
which  the  Chinese  have  su|K-rstitious  awe,  and 
it  is  finding  ready  sale  in  the  Chinese  districts 
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in  the  larjje  cities.  In  floriculture  the  great 
advances  have  been  in  the  pr^^^'inR  caWsl 
lilies  for  decorative  puriK>ses.  The  size  and 
jx'rfection  of  outline  of  these  flowers  have 
been  improved  greatly,  and  aquatic  flowers  of 
all  sorts  have  been  the  subject  of  more  zealous 
care  with  the  growers.  And  lanilscajic 
gardening  is  growing  more  and  more  a 
national  art. 

profitahle  e.xiiibiting 

Some  manufacturers  may  consider  that  ex- 
hibiting at  the  many  expositituis  antl  fairs, 
which  are  being  jjlanned  and  carried  out,  is 
poor  ailvertising,  but  the  Ixwrtis  of  trade  of 
leading  California  cities  do  not  think  so. 
They  have  made  exp)siti»)n  exhibits  a  business 
because  they  have  found  that  such  exhibits 
bring  results.  They  u.sc  the  utmost  care 
in  jKicking,  .shipping  and  receiving  the 
pnKlucts  they  are  to  show.  They  exjx'nd 
money  and  time  in  preparing  an  attractive 
and  comprehensive  exhibit,  and  they  have 
done  it  all  so  many  times  that  they  know  how 
to  handle  every  detail.    They  shipped  one 
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thousand  jars  of  fruit  to  Buffalo  from  the 
Coast.  Not  one  was  broken  nor  was  the  fruit  of 
any  spoiled.  The  results  can  be  jKirtly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  California  is  shipping  two  and 
one-half  oranges  for  every  one  at  the  time  of 
the  Chicago  fair,  anil  among  new  products, 
two  thou.sand  carloads  of  lemons,  eighteeti  hun- 
dred of  celery  and  eight  hundred  of  cauliflower. 
In  one  corner  arc  .some  big  fish  from  Santa 
Catalina,  the  well-known  island  resort"  only  a 
few  hours  away  from  Los  Angeles.  This  is 
the  land  of  true  fish  stories  which  seem  like 
the  choicest  fiction  of  a  B;iron  Munchausen, 
A  black  sea  bass  weighing  three  hundretl  and 
eighty-four  pounds  has  been  caught  with  rod 
and  reel,  antl  many  weighing  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  up.  The  best  catches  of  Icajv 
ing  tuna — most  e.xciting  sp)rt,  for  this  fish  is 
one  of  the  most  active  of  g-ame  fish — run  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  ]X)unds. 
As  long  a  time  as  seven  hours  has  been  spent 
in  landing  one  of  these  fishes. 


A  PAN-AMERICAN  EXHIBIT 

Circling  around,  from  the  main  Horti- 
culture Hall  to  the  Ciraphic  Arts  build- 
ing is  a  conservatory  in  which  is  found, 
perhaps,  the  best  Pan-American  exhibit  of  the 
Ex|x\siti(m.  A  mo.st  complete  ct)llection  of 
f(K)d-plants,  alive  and  growing,  have  been 
sent  from  the  South  American  and  Central 
American  plantations.  Nor  is  this  country 
unrepresented.  Some  years  ago  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  tried  to  raise  tea  in  the 
South  and  failed.  Since  that  time  a  private 
capitalist  has  succeeded  with  a  gocnl-sizetl  tea 
plantation  in  South  Carolina.  His  greatest 
difficulty  was  in  securing  labor.  The  hands 
of  adults  were  too  stout  and  clumsy  for  tea 
plucking.  He  cstabli.shed  sch(K)ls  on  his 
plantation  and  educated  the  neighboring 
colored  children  while  he  used  them  for  a 
limited  time  at  work,  and  he  has  proved  that 
lea  can  be  raised  successfully  in  the  South. 
He  gets  a  product  of  four  hundred  ix)unds  to 
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the  acre  at  a  cost  of  production  of  fifteen 
cents,  which  should  mean  a  profit  of  about 
sixty  dollars  to  the  acre.  Seven  or  ei{;ht  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  tea  plants  are  growing  at 
Buffalo.  In  addition  there  is  a  small  coffee 
plantation  of  more  than  twenty  trees  from 
Me.\ico,  Venezuela  and  elsewhere,  and  spice 
plants  of  a  dozen  or  more  varieties.  Many 
of  these  will  flower  before  the  Exposition 
closes.  The  nutmeg  tree  will  bear  its  fruit, 
of  which  the  nutmeg  is  merely  the  seeil,  and 
mace  the  portion  found  between  the  seed  and 
the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  There  are  ranilla  \'ines 
from  Me.xico — which  bcjir  the  vanilla  beans  con- 
taininir  the  seed  from  wliich  comes  the  flavor- 


ing spice 


nd  cocoa  bushes  and  beans. 


FASTER  PRINTING  ON  BETTER  PAPER 

TI 1 K  United  States  is  at  la.st  com  jieting  with 
England  and  Germany  in  jjajxir  making, 
and  in  the  Graphic  Arts  building  are  exhibited 
the  finest  grades  of  American  made  fine 


drawing,  bond  printing  and  blue  printing 
papers.  The  size  of  paper-rolls  has  been 
greatly  enlarged,  condensing  large  shipments. 
One  roll,  the  largest  ever  made,  is  shown  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  inches  wide.  Automatic 
typesetting  machines  have  cheapened  and  ac- 
celerated setting,  and  presses  are  larger  and 
faster  than  ever  before.  Color-printing  is  a 
comjxiratively  new  development,  and  there  is 
a  machine  in  the  workshop  which  prints  fifty 
thou.sand  sixteen-jxige  forms  of  jkiikt  an  hour 
in  four  colors.  The  cbily  magazine  of  Mr. 
Harmsworth's  dream  becomes  nearer  a  possi- 
bility in  the  face  of  a  machine  which  folds, 
numbers,  stitches  and  covers  printed  maga- 
zines or  jximphlcts  at  one  o|x*ration.  En- 
graving machines  work  so  finely  that  they  can 
be  made  to  cut  a  long  paragraph  on  stone, 
appearing  as  a  mere  dot  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
perfectly  rea(bble  through  a  magnifying  lens. 
Aluminum  has  replaced  stone  in  lithographing, 
while  three-col(jr  printing  is  developing  to  a 
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point  where  it  becomes  dangerous  to  lithog- 
rapher and  chromo-printer. 

BIACHINERY  FOR  EVERYTHING 

THE  days  when  a  merry  Autolycus  could 
wander  the  highways,  singing  and 
jesting  and  robbing  with  equal  grace  and 
ease  have  gone  long  since.  Pockets  have 
given  way  l<)  costly  safes  for  money  protec- 
tion and  Autolycus  has  become  a  scientific 
criminal  with  nitro-glycerine  and  dynamite. 
In  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  ending  with  the 
first  of  January  there  were  one  hundred  and 
eighty-si.\  bank  burglaries  on  record  with  over 
one  hundred  successful.  Strong  .safes  have 
been  utterly  wrecked,  generally  with  nitro- 
glycerine and  with  no  noticeable  noise.  The 
keen  drill  has  replaced  the  hammer  as  the 
safe  makers  have  grown  more  e.viKTt.  In 
many  cases  the  safe  was  located  in  a  vault, 
making  a  double  entrance  nece.s.s;iry.  Elec- 
tricity, theoretically,  might  be  u.sed  to  open  a 
safe  but  practically,  the  difficulties  of  getting 


sufficient  p<"»wcr  to  bore  the  steel,  and  of  the 
light  resulting  put  it  beside  the  question  as  a 
|x>ssible  means  of  attack.  Thus  far,  then, 
nitro-glycerine  is  the  acme  of  the  burglars' 
invention,  and  there  is  a  sub.stance  which 
is  said  to  thwart  him  even  with  this.  It  is 
called  mangane.se  steel,  and  is  a  union  of  iron 
and  mang;mese,  an  ore  found  chiefly  in  the 
Caucasus  mountains  and  SjKiin,  with  some 
silicon  ami  carlxm.  This  tough  material  has 
been  widely  used  in  the  wearing  jiarts  of 
rock-crushing  machinery.  It  can  be  dented 
by  a  hammer,  but  will  resist  attack  by  a  sharp 
drill.  It  has  tough  hardness  rather  than 
brittle  hardness.  It  cannot  be  softened  by 
annealing  process.  Safes  are  being  made  of 
this  material  which  are  standing  remarkable 
tests  most  succe.ssfully.  They  are  simple  of 
construction  and  jiointsof  weakness  have  been 
eradicated  as  far  as  jxjssible.  The  most 
strenuous  tests  have  been  impartially  made 
and  the  results  seemed  to  prove  thoroughly 
that  manganese  steel  will  eventually  be  the  sub- 
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stance  used  for  the  best  safe  and  vault  con- 
structions. The  best  drills  were  rendered  use- 
less after  making  a  depression  altogether  of 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Chisels 
failed  to  chip  the  metal.  Nitro-glycerine  in 
giNxl  sized  charges  has  been  tried  on  all  jxirts 
of  the  safe,  and  with  no  appreciable  effeet. 
Blasting  gelatine  dynamite  such  as  a  mob 
would  use  were  e.xjiloded  in  three  jiound 
charges  with  some  final  effect,  but  the  charges 
were  t<K)  large  and  ttK»  many  to  be  practicable 
in  actual  attack.  It  seems  as  if  criminal  in- 
genuity must  devise  more  cunning  means 
when  this  material  comes  to  be  widely  used. 
Pr<»tection  against  burglary  is  getting  to  be  a 
costly  business.  One  firm  has  just  put  in  a 
burglar  \)uh)(  vault  for  two  hundred  thou.sand 
dollars.  For  ab.solute  protection  against  fire 
in  offices  where  valuable  papers  are  constantly 
in  exchange  an  entire  set  of  fire  proof  furni- 
ture is  being  matle,  all  of  metal  and  |x.'rfectly 
convenient.  The  lialtimore  Court  House 
has  recently  been  fitted  with  this  furniture. 


noiNc;  TF.N  HOURS  work  in  a  minute 
For  a  number  of  years  long  wooden  flat 
cars  were  loaded  arduously  by  shovel  with  ore, 
Coke,  coal,  gravel,  broken  stone  or  whatever 
l<M).se  materials  were  to  be  shipjx'd  from  point 
to  i^oint,  and  unloaded  arduously  in  the  same 
way.  l^rge  cajxicity  steel  cars  were  intro- 
duced which  retluccd  re|>airs  and  wear  and 
tear  greatly,  and  made  large  shipments  easier 
to  handle.  Machinery  came  in  with  derricks 
and  lifts  and  travelling  cars  to  make  loading 
more  rapid  and  economical,  and  now  a  car 
has  been  invented  which  does  away  with  the 
toilsome  unloading.  In  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  .seven  men  used  to  be  able  to  unload 
twenty  five  tons.  Now  a  man  without  manual 
labor  can  in  a  few  seconds  unload  twice  that 
amount.  Mere  force  of  gravity  does  the 
work.  Adjustable  .steel  valves  or  floors  make 
it  jxtssible  to  discharge  on  either  side,  on  lx)th 
sides  at  once,  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the 
centre,  or  on  both  sides  and  centre  at  the 
s;ime  time.    The  angle  of  discharge  is  thirty 
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one  deforces  from  the  horizontal  and  the  opcn- 
uv^a — four  of  each  kind  to  a  car — are  a  little 
uiulcr  five  foot  wide  by  sixteen  feet  long  on 
the  sitles  and  eleven  inches  by  sixteen  feet  in 
the  centres.  All  of  these  cars  can,  moreover, 
l>e  discharged  while  in  motion  and  at  any 
sjKvd,  and  arc  so  built  in  a  train  that  one  man 
can  govern  tlie  disduirge  of  any  one,  or  num- 
ber, or  all  of  the  cars  by  the  aid  of  compressed 
air.  In  motion  they  will  spread  the  load  from 
five  to  thirty  feet  from  the  track,  the  width  of 
spread  de|x.Muling  ujxin  the  speed  of  the  train. 
This  is  all  done  without  careening  or  moving 
the  bmly  of  the  car.  This  car  is  naturally 
adapteil  for  balla.sting.  The  load  can  be 
spread  in  any  or  all  of  its  various  ways  by  r)ne 
<)nlinary  laborer,  and  the  spreading  is  regulated 
by  the  speed  of  the  train.  The  average  car 
has  a  ca|Kicity  of  eighty  thousand  pmnds. 
The  freezing  of  the  material  carried  will  not 
delay  its  duni|>ing  in  any  way.  The  car  has 
also  a  c«»nvertible  use.  Being  made  of  steel, 
it  can  be  changed  in  a  minute  into  a  well 
armored  car  for  military  ojxrations  with 
narrow  loojvholes  and  well«»vered  defence. 
It  has  therefore  a  double  advantage  for  armies 
in  the  field. 

But  the  most  striking  general  things  to 


notice  in  Machinery  Hall  are  that  there  is  no 
overhead  shafting,  for  electricity  sets  all  the 
machinery  in  motion — the  same  Niagara 
pmver  that  makes  the  brilliant  illumination  at 
night  ix)ssible — and  that  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  all  kinds  of  automatic 
machinery. 

CARRYING  COAL 

A  g<Kxl  example  of  the  uses  of  such  jx^r- 
fectetl  machines  is  a  belt  conveyor  for  C(»al  and 
other  ores.  This  simple,  comixiratively  noiseless 
invention  which  carries  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  an  hour  for  over  eight  hundred  feet  in 
actual  practice  is  made  most  simply  in  two 
parts ;  an  endless  road  belt  with  thick  rubber 
covering,  heaviest  in  the  centre  and  reinforced 
at  the  edges  so  as  to  take  the  shajxr  of  a  trough 
running  on  a  series  of  grouped  cast  iron 
pulleys,  three  in  a  group.  The  two  parts  are 
entirely  sejxirate  so  that  the  material  cannot 
clog  the  pulleys,  and  every  detailed  portion  of 
the  machinery  is  made  by  gauge  by  automatic 
machines.  Wherever  on  the  line  a  discharge 
is  desired  the  belt  doubles  over  the  upper 
pulley,  the  material  falls  into  a  chute  and  the 
belt  sliding  on  a  lower  sy.stem  of  jnilleys 
returns  to  repeat  its  work.    And  the  system 
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makes  it  |x)ssible  t«)  tlischarge  at  any  jx)int  or 
Continuously,  as  into  a  scries  of  bins. 

SIMPLIFYING  EVERYTHING 

r 

A  fjeneral  process  of  simplification  of 
machines,  of  maivin^  everything;  by  accurate 
gau^^e — thereby  reproducing  indefinitely  and 
easily  the  smallest  parts — and  the  use  of  aut<H 
matic  devices  to  reduce  the  amount  of  hanti 
labor,  has  made  great  changes  in  machine 
workii^g.      The  old  time  chop  which  was 

^  ojx-'rated  by  the  foot  is  now  run  automatically, 

and  the  workman  has  only  to  keep  i)ressing 
the  material  which  is  to  be  shapetl  under  the 

'  heavy  wei;;ht.    Steel  pulleys  of  smaller  size, 

greater  durability,  ca|)able  of  s|x.'edier  use  and 
better  balance  are  rejjlacing  the  woihI  pulleys. 
Belts  are  treated  chemically  so  as  to  cling 
more  closely  to  the  pulley.  Rubber  belting 
has  also  come  into  use  along  with  the  leather. 
The  size  of  a  drill  grinder  determines  its 
proiKT  position,  saving  numerous  adjustments. 


A  new  gnite  has  been  made  which,  by 
means  of  intermediate  shear.s-bars,  cuts  away 
and  cleans  the  waste  from  the  fire.  Tabula- 
tion of  cost.s,  of  tin>e  u.sed,  records  of  piece- 
work within  a  factory,  are  all  made  by 
automatic  recorders  As  for  the  bicvcle,  its 
rapid  ])erfection  needs  small  conmient.  Weight 
has  been  greatly  reduced  and  ilurability  in  no 
way  jeo|xirdized.  A  cushion  in  the  frame  be- 
neath the  seat  a(kls  to  the  smoothness  of 
riding  which  pneumatic  tires  brought  in  part, 
and  the  coaster  brake  has  done  away  with  the 
sudden  stnps,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  both 
wheel  and  nervous  system  which  were  jKu  t  of 
the  old  wheel  brake  .system.  It  is  a  far  cry 
imleed  from  the  heavy,  rattling,  hartl  rubber- 
tired,  costly  bicycle  of  a  decade  ago  to  the 
light,  smixith-running,  cheap  wheel  of  to-<lay. 
Motor  bicycles,  too,  are  a  novel  development. 
Riding  a  wheel  without  effort  at  a  rate  of 
twenty  cxld  miles  an  hour,  and  at  a  cost  of 
motor  jxjwer  of  a  cent  for  every  ten  mile.s,  has 
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its  charm.  These  machines  are  easily  rcpjulatcd, 
weigh  about  seventy-five  |x>uncls,  and  are  in 
price  a  happy  medium  between  the  bicycle 
and  the  motor  vehicles.  Motor  vehicles, 
electric,  g;\soIine  and  the  rest  are,  of  course, 
only  at  the  iK'ginning  of  their  ultimate  de- 
velopment. Yet  they  are  a  success  now — 
when  a  test  trip  can  be  made  at  forty  miles 
an  hour  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  road. 
It  is  true  that  electric  vehicles  have  to  be 
charged  often,  and  arc,  therefore,  n«)t  alw-ays 
certain  on  long  tours,  anil  that  ga.soline  tanks 
will  sometimes  set  fire  to  the  vehicle.  But 
the  new  storage  battery,  or  another  new  one 
to  be  hereafter  invented,  will  do  away  with 
one  difficulty,  and  there  is  a  concern  making 
nothing  but  metallic  vehicle  bodies  lined  with 
asbestos,  which  will  neither  burn,  nor  warp, 
nor  blister,  and  are  practically  indestructible. 

Electric  machines  are  lighter  and  simpler 
than  formerly ;  steam  carriages  have  been 
strengthened,  and  gasoline  are  growing  more 
reliable.    The  automobile  was  as  ethereal  to 


us  a  few  years  ago  as  the  flying  machine  is 
nt)w,  and  now  its  uses  in  war  and  jx-ace,  in 
pleasure  and  in  work,  are  too  many  to  mention. 

W  ith  the  bicycle  came  in  the  little  mechan- 
ism which  registers  distance  covere<l.  Now 
there  are  over  a  million  of  one  make  in  u.se. 
The  cyclometer  registers  both  trip  and  total 
distances;  trip  lengths  up  to  one  hundred 
miles,  and  totals  up  to  ten  thousimd  miles.  A 
similar  instrument  does  the  s;ime  sort  of  re- 
cording for  vehicles  of  all  tyiK-s.  These  little 
mechanisms  are  remarkable  in  construction, 
because  their  many  and  sometimes  very  small 
jxxrts  are  all  cast  in  a  foundry.  Absolutely 
accurate  and  perfect  work  in  such  small  space 
is  little  short  of  marvelous. 

NEW  USES  OF  ELECTRICITY 

IN  chronicling  the  additions  that  have 
been  made  to  the  uses  of  electricity 
and  the  development  of  its  many  applica- 
tions, of  cour.'ie  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
attention  at  Buffalo   is  the  unprecedented 
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illumination.    The  areas  lijfhtcd  are  larj^er 
than  has  ever  before  been  attempted,  and  still 
the  success  is  in  every  jKirticuIar  j^reater  and 
more  brilliant.    A  quarter  of  a  century  is  a 
ciimparatively  brief  jK-riiKl  to  review,  but  in 
1876  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  li-^ht 
the  Centennial  K.xpositiop  ^\•ith  gas.    It  was 
not  until  1883  that  an  ex- 
position  was  successfully 
lij;hted,  and  this  was  at 
Louisville,  by  the  use  of 
the     incandescent  lamp. 
The  unit  use<l  then  was  a 
si.xteen-candle  jxiwer  ;  but 
an  eifiht-candle  jjfiwer  lamp 
is  u.sed  in  the  illumination 
of  the  Pan-American  \\\- 
pK>siti(»n.      At    the  New 
Orleans  E.\j>)sition  there 
was  a  joint  use  of  arc  and 
incandescent  lamps.  Chi- 
caf;o  came  ne.xt,  and  arc 
and    incandescent  lani|)s 
were  used.    Then  followed 
the  Mid-Winter  Fair,  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  and  the 
Nashville  E.xjiosition,  under 
similar  Conditions.    Hut  the 
Omaha  Exi>osition  of  1S98 
afforded  an  op|)ortiuiity  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of 


diffused  light  with  the  stan- 
dard si.xleen-candlc  power  in- 
candescent lamp;  and  now  an 
eight-candle  power  lamp  lights 
an  area  threefold  as  larj^e  as 
any  e.\position  heretofore 
lighted — a  spectacle  never  be- 
fore possible. 

A  NEW  ELECTRIC  LAMP 

While  incandescent  lighting 
has  made  marvelous  strides, 
recent  years  have  given  us 
the  enclo.scd  arc -lamp,  which 
requires  no  attention  whatever 
for  about  two  hundred  hours  ; 
and  then  there  is  the  series 
alternating    current  .street 
lighting  system  of  enclosed 
arc-lam|)s  in  use  in  the  Elec- 
tricity building.    In  the  dome 
of  the  building  is  to  lie  seen 
another    wonderful  deveIoi> 
ment  in  lighting.    This  is  the 
Nern.st  lamp,  which  .seems  to  have  a  field 
between  the  incandescent  anti  the  arc  for 
numerous  purposes.    Then,  again,  the  I'an- 
American  shows  still  another  source  of  light 
not  seen  at  Chicago.    This  is  acetylene  gas,  a 
ppKluct  of  the  application  itf  electricity  to  a 
furnace  in  which  calcium  carbide  is  made. 
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THK  STkKKTS  OF  CAIRO 
Acrobaif  ixi(<>nninK  on  nuts 

So  much  for  the  most  noteworthy  advance 
in  electric  h<;htin}jj.  But  there  are  interesting; 
exhibits  [XMlraying  the  use  of  electricity  for 
heatinj;  purjioses,  and  the  decomposition  of 
material  into  other  forms,  more  ixirticularly  in 
the  de|xirtment  of  electro-chemistry.  This  is 
shown  very  extensively  in  many  pnuhicts  of 
absolute  purity,  such  as  caustic  jjotash, 
graphite,  carborundum,  chlorate  of  potash, 
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etc.  The  electric  car-heater  is  well  known  to 
the  public.  So  cleverly  is  heat  applied  that 
it  is  now  used  in  baking  and  browning  certain 
cerciil  pnKlucts.  The  electrical  kitchen  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  electrically  operated  hat 
factrjries,  are  now  well  established. 

The  transmission  of  jx)wer  from  the  Falls 
to  the  ExiKKsition  is  wonderful — far  beyond 
the  expectations  of  a  few  years  ago.  Yet 
electric  power  is  transmitted  over  two  hundred 
miles  in  California,  and  a  map  in  the  Elec- 
tricity building  shows  the  route  of  the 
tran.smission. 

The  Niagara  transformer  plant  in  the  Elec- 
tricity building  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
jxiriod,  no  such  installation  being  thought  of 
at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  fair.  Silently  the 
grim-looking  transformers  jX'rform  their  work, 
receixing  the  transmitted  electric  energ)'  at  a 
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voltage  of  eleven  thousand,  and  reducing  its 
potential  to  eighteen  hundred  volts,  at  which 
it  is  distributed  abovit  the  grounds. 

AnVANCF.  IN  TKLKI'HONY 

In  telephony  the  exhibits  show  a  great  ad- 
vance. Striiles  have  been  made  both  in  the 
elaboration  of  detail  and  in  effective  apjiaratus. 
The  be.st  telephone  exhibit  ever  made  is  here. 
The  progress  of  a  few  years  has  cau.sed  the 
telephone  comixuiies  to  change  from  the  use 
of  the  individual  battery  to  the  common 
battery  or  central  energy  system.  By  means 
of  the  recent  invention  of  Dr.  I'uinn,  of 
Columbia  University,  the  human  voice  will  be 
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carried  across  the  conliiient.  But  without 
Dr.  Pupin's  iitvention  the  telephone  trans- 
mitter of  the  present  day  is  very  acute. 
l"here  has  been  refinement  in  its  development 
till  it  is  possible  to  transmit  and  receive  mes- 
s;»}^es  over  distances  unheard  of  till  a  little 
while  .'igo. 

NEW  TEI.F.GRAPHIC  DEVICES 

The  telegraph  systems  exhibited  by  Patrick 
H.  Delany  give  intimation  that  this  art,  which 
has  shown  less  progress  comp;»ratively  than 
some  other  ap|>lications  of  electricity,  may  be 
on  the  eve  of  bounding  forward  into  a  new  era 
of  swiftness.    While  it  is  now  possible  to  send 
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telegrams  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
without  repeating  by  human  aid,  by  means  of 
automatic  rejxjaters,  the  sjK'etl  of  ofx-rators  is 
limited  to  from  forty  to  fifty  words  a  minute. 
By  Mr.  Delany's  sy.stem  of  high  six;ed  auto- 
matic telegraphy  it  is  possible  to  transmit 
from  one  hundred  to  eight  thou.siind  words 
per  minute  over  a  single  wire,  the  sjK'ed  de- 
jxrnding  wholly  wpim  the  distance  and  the 
character  of  the  line.  It  is  claimed  that 
eight  thousjmd  words  can  be  recorded  over  a 
line  fifty  miles  long,  while  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  one  hundred  words  would 
be  about  the  limit  over  a  cop|x'r  wire  such  as 
is  used  for  long  distance  telephony.  In  the 
operation  of  this  new  .sy.stem  the  mes.sages 
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are  put  on  a  jxi|X'r  tape  by  a  perforating 
machine.  This  jx-rforating  machine  is  ojx-rated 
by  the  Morse  key,  and  in  perforating  the 
paixT  tajies  the  o|>erator  jx-rforms  the  same 
service  as  though  sending  a  telegram.  This 
|xi|KT  tape  is  then  jxissed  through  atran.smitter, 
which  makes  contacts  for  dots  and  da.shes 
through  the  jx-rf orations.  At  the  receiving 
.stations  the.se  signals  are  recorded  on  a 
chemically  pre|XU'ed  la|x  in  dots  and  da.shes 
of  the  Mor.se  code.  The  transmission  is 
purely  mechanical,  and  as  the  recording  is 
effected  elect rolytically  by  the  current,  the 
sjx'ed  of  tran.smi.ssion  is  only  limited  to  the 
|x<s.sibilities  of  the  line. 

The  possibilities  of  wireless  telegraphy,  ex- 
hibited in  the  Government  building,  have  been 
demonstrated  in  this  country  and  in  Kuroiw. 

The  megaphone,  strange  to  relate,  though 
invented  by  Mr.  Edison  in  1 879,  was  not 
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iiiilizctl  until  the  Sixinish-Amcrican  War, 
when  it  became  an  intlispensable  ilevice  for 
conimiinicatioii  between  moderately  distant 
I)oints,  more  jKirtieularly  from  ship  to  shi]). 
Since  then,  mej^ajihones  have  multiplied  until 
now  their  number  is  legion,  as  a  visit  to 
the  Pan-American  Midway  will  demonstrate. 

In  the  matter  of  si^^nallin;,',  the  I'an-Ameri- 
can  exhibits  jxirtray  a  gratifyinj;  advance  over 
past  exjxisitions.    This  is 
true  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
as  well  as  o(  the  Govern- 
ment system  of  signalling. 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

Evidences  are  exhibited 
of  much  study  and  hard 
work  devoted  to  the  tle- 
velopment  of  the  .storage 
battery.  In  this  field  ex- 
teniled  progress  is  shown, 
with  a  further  promise  that 
the  l.itest  iiuvntion  and 
proiluction  of  Mr.  Edison 
will  be  exhibited  in  the 
Ellison  siKice  in  the  Elec- 
tricity building.  Thus  fi  mr 
different  ty|K's  of  storage 
battery  arc  exhibited. 
Great  interest  centres  in 
this  new  invention  of  Mr. 
Edison,  because  it  will  give 

SCENES  IN 


five  or  six  times  the  output 
of  the  current  for  the  .same 
weight  of  battery.  How 
long  a  time  will  elapse  be- 
fore one  may  buy  a  bottle 
of  electricity  as  easily  as  a 
few  yards  of  dry-go(xls  ? 

ELECTRICITY    TO    THE  RE- 
LIEF OF  THE  DEAF 

Theakouphone  is  another 
remarkable  instrument. 
Its  pur|X).se  is  to  enable  the 
deaf  to  hear.  It  is  (»per- 
ated  by  a  small  battery  that 
will  fit  in  a  hip  i)ocket. 
The  maimer  in  which  it  in- 
creases the  strength  of 
sound  or  wr)rds  sjjoken 
within  its  grasp  is  truly 
wonderful.  The  akoiilalion 
is  designed  for  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  enable  them  to 
hear  and  perfect  their  s|K'ech.  So  marvcl< nis  is 
this  instrument  that  it  makesaroarof  awhi.six;r. 
In  fact  two  jKTsons  may  stand  clo.se  together, 
and  one  whisjK-r  into  the  instrument  while  the 
other  holds  the  receiver  to  the  ear.  W  hile 
the  whis|)er  will  not  be  heard  by  the  free  ear, 
the  .sound  and  words  will  come  to  the  other 
ear  Ihruugli  the  in.strument  with  wonderfully 
increa.sed    .strength.    This    is   one  instance 
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where  electricity  seems  on  the  point  of  doing 
wonderful  things  for  the  afflicted. 

The  advancement  in  electrical  science  since 
the  World's  Fair  has  developed  a  startling 
cleverness  in  the  construction  of  generators, 
transformers,  and  especially  in  switchboard 
work  and  apparatus,  all  which  is  practically 
new.  The  air-blast  and  the  oil-cooled  trans- 
formers arc  evidence  of  the  progress  made. 
The  use  of  aluminum  for  feeders  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  and  this  new  white  metal,  which 
is  a  product  of  ekrtricity  il.self,  has  advanced 
to  surprising  jxipularity  for  use  as  a  conductor 
and  in  many  other  ways.  This  fact  is  well 
shown  by  the  aluminum  tnmsmi.ssion  line 
between  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo. 

In  the  Etlison  space  in  the  Electricity 
building  there  is  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
the  thermopile,  one  of  his  latest  inventions. 
It  gathers  electricity  from  heat  waves.  Its 
{jossibilities  are  large.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
newest  features  of  the  magnificent  contents 
of  the  Electricity  building. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  applications  of 
electricity  to  mining  work  is  represented  by 


the  modern  electric  mining  locomotive  shown 
in  the  exhibit  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
p;my.  The  controller,  .sanding  device  and 
brakes  are  all  controlled  from  one  point  where 
the  o|x:rator  sits.  It  is  fitted  with  electric 
headlights.  It  weighs  ten  tons,  and  is  made 
for  thirty-inch  gauge.  A  typical  ek-ctric 
mining-pump  is  also  shown,  while  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  pumping  water  is  shown 
in  several  parts  of  the  E.xposition  plot. 

ELECTklClTV  ON  SHIPBOARD 

That  electricity  has  secured  a  firm  f«x>thold 
aboard  ship  is  well  known,  but  the  progress 
in  this  direction  during  the  jxist  few  years  has 
been  very  notable.  Marine  generator  sets 
and  searchlight  projc"Ctors  are  a  necessary 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  modern  vessel. 
Electricity  finds  still  another  u.se  aboard  ship 
in  its  application  to  the  running  lights.  In 
the  General  Electric  Company's  exhibit  at  the 
Pan-American  there  is  shown  a  safety  device 
that  is  remarkable.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  always  a  possibility  of  one  of  the 
running  lights  being  extinguished,  and  this 
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has  to  be  most  carefully  f^uardcd  aj^ainst.  rcspon.sibility  in  the  pilot  house.    ShouUl  one 

When  oil  lamps  are  used  this  can  be  tlone  of   the  electric  runninfj  lights  become  e.\- 

only  by  the  man  on  watch  forward ;  but  with  tinjfuished.  this  tell-tale  device  at  once  be^;ins 

electric  lights  a  satisfactory  device  places  this  to  buzz  and  a  lamp  is  lighted,  calling  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  pilot,  both  by  sound  and  light, 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  running  lights  is 
extinguished.  By  means  of  a  stnaU  switdi 
he  Hghts  a  second  lamp  and  gives  orders  to 
replace  the  extinguished  lamp. 

The  ihiriy-inch  projector  installed  and 
operated  high  up  on  the  Electric  Tower  is  a 
splendid  sample  of  the  proj^ess  in  jxTtecting 
these  powerful  lamps,  casting  its  beam  far  up 
Lake  Erie,  far  across  into  the  Donunion  of 
Canada,  and  down  to  Niagara,  the  source  of  its 
illumuiatiiu"  ix>wers 

THE  QUESTION  OF  TKANSPOKTATION 

WHILE  electricity  is  bringing  the  ulti- 
mate possibility  of  talking  around  the 
world  nearer  realization,  and  is  transmitting  pic- 
tures and  signatures  at  a  distance,  larger  and 
more  economical  loconsotives  and  steamships 
are  cutting  down  the  time  ct  bodily  travel 
between  places.  *'  A  mile  a  minute  "  on  long, 
level  spaces  with  light  trains  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  ndlroading  a  few  years  ago,  but 
now  hea\y  trains  are  covering  ordinary  runs 
at  a  faster  rate.  Vor  example,  there  is  a 
record  of  a  train  in  the  Carolinas  which 
carried  live  well  loaded  cars  over  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  miles  in  a  little  over  two 
hours  and  a  half ;  of  a  train  in  New  York 
which  drew  four  coaches  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  miles  in  an  actual  running  time 
of  slightly  over  two  hours  and  three-quarters, 
and  another  in  Ohio  which  covered  one 
hundred  and  seventy-si.x  miles  with  four  cars, 
in  less  than  two  hours  and  three  quarters, 
besides  many  shorter  runs  at  a  rate  upwards 
of  eighty  miles  an  hour.  And  these  were 
made  in  the  ordinary  run  of  business, 
not  for  records.  The  great  strides  in  con- 
struction have  been  made  towards  dura- 
bility and  economy — towards  an  engine  that 
can  stand  the  steady  pull  of  day  in  and  day 
out  hauling,  and  which  costs  least  to  run.  One 
locomotive,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  work, 
ran  lately  over  125,000  naies  in  a  year.  The 
compounding  of  engines,  though  begun  in  the 
eighties,  has  been  a  practical  development  of 
the  last  decade.  Its  main  object  has  been  the 
economy  of  fuel,  by  reducing  the  consumption 
of  steam  in  the  cylinders  and  by  getting  more 
work  from  the  coal  burned  I.arf;e  Imrse 
power  is  being  gained  by  enlarged  grate  sur- 
face in  the  b<^ers.  In  the  Vanderbilt  boiler 
a  cylindrical  firebo.x  is  .susjx^nded  within  the 
sheU  of  the  boiler,  supported  at  the  rear  and 


br)ttom  Otherwise  the  firebox  is  disconnected 
from  the  shell  of  the  boiler,  thus  getting  rid  of 
flat  surfaces  and  of  the  use  of  stay-bolts.  The 
main  use  of  the  invention  is  in  the  saving  of 
repairs,  of  the  bad  effects  of  contraction  and 
expansion  and  in  avoiding  tlie  possibility  of 
corrosion  about  the  stay4>olts. 

Now,  larger,  more  desirable  and  more 
economical  locomotives  are  being  made  than 
ever  before.  One  representative  shop  is 
employing  nine  thousand  men  where  at 
the  time  of  the  Chicago  Fair  they  had 
slightly  more  than  five  thousand.  In  1893 
they  built  less  than  eight  hundred  loco- 
motives. Last  year  they  built  over  twelve 
hundred.  The  first  engine  they  made 
took  them  a  year  to  build.  Now  thcy  are 
making  four  a  day.  And  they  are  making 
them  not  merely  for  the  United  States,  but  for 
the  world.  For  all  the  disparaging  talk  of 
British  jx;ers  this  one  concern  exported  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  locomotives  last  year, 
against  one  htmdred  and  mxty-two  in  1893. 
And  ev  erything  is  planned  for  a  success.  They 
get  a  sample  of  the  coal  used  in  Japan  or 
South  America  or  Texas,  and  analyze  it.  Then 
they  make  a  locomotive  with  a  boiler  that  will 
best  handle  such  fuel.  Electric  locomotives 
have  a  beginning  with  one  that  hauls  coal  at 
eight  miles  an  hour. 

Travel  is  not  only  faster,  but  it  is  more 
luxurious.  Electricity  is  beginning  to  replace 
the  smoky  lamps  for  car  lighting,  and  a  scheme 
has  been  devised,  and  is  on  the  market,  by 
which — by  means  of  a  thermostat — the  tem- 
perature of  a  car  can  be  automatically  regu* 
lated  at  seventy  or  sixty^five  or  sixty  degrees 
acccffding  to  de^re. 

PRBS8BO  STEEL  CARS 

Probably  the  most  striking  development  in 
car  building,  however,  has  been  that  of  the 
pressed  steel  car.  It  is  only  four  years  ago 
that  the  first  car  was  built  and  now  the  four 
factories  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company^ 
employing  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
workmen,  are  turning  out  more  than  a  luuuli  ' 
a  day.  The  story  of  its  work  was  one  of  gi  adual 
development.  First,  pressed  steel  holsters 
were  made  f<ir  trucks,  then  entire  pressed 
steel  trueks,  then  the  underframing  of  the 
car  and  hnaiiy  the  bcjdy  of  the  car  itself.  As 
a  result  many  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  pres.sed  steel  car  had  been  tested  and  found 
successful  on  wooden  cars  before  the  complete 
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car  was  made.  There  are  two  great  sources 
of  superiority  in  the  steel  car  over  the  wooden 
one:  greater  capacity  to  lighter  car,  and 
durability,  if  properly  cared  for.  A  careful 
estimate  figures  upon  twice  as  long  life  for  the 
steel  car  over  one  of  wood,  and  a  steel  car 
will  stand  in  a  wreck  when  the  wt)odcn  car 
would  be  badly  smashed.  The  ortlinary 
yellow  pine  freight  car  with  a  capacity  ot 
6o,cxxi  pounds  weighs  30,000  pounds  empty, 
while  the  averac^e  steel  car  carrying  8o,000 
pounds  weighs  28,000  pounds.  The  saving 
which  this  reduction  of  dead  wdght  brings  is 
manifold.  It  rcdiire?;  the  mirnber  of  cars,  switch- 
ing service,  length  of  trains,  everythiiig  in  fact 
that  has  to  do  with  the  number  of  cars  needed 
to  carry  a  certain  amovi.it  of  freight. 

Carefully  figured  estimates  of  the  earnings 
per  year  of  wooden  and  steel  cars  gives  a  single 
steel  car,  on  account  al  its  lighter  weight  and 
larger  capacity  an  advantJige  of  $94. 50  There 
being  somewhere  near  1,500,000  wooden  cars 
in  service  in  the  country,  there  would  be  an 
aLC[,Tei;ate  yearly  saving  of  5141,750,000  if 
steel  cars  were  used.  Another  estimate, 
taking  the  capacity  of  the  cars  as  a  starting 
point,  gives  a  result  of  5 147,000,000  saved. 
There  are  now  about  50,000  pressed  steel 
cars  in  use,  and  the  first  one  was  made  only 
four  years  ago.  No  better  evidence  of  the 
worth  of  the  idea  could  be  given.  Medium 
soft  Carnegie  steel  with  an  ultimate  strength 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
is  sheared  to  the  proper  sizes  for  the  various 
parts.  l'hci>e  are  pressed  rapidly  into  shape  by 
hydraulic  presses.  The  parts  are  riveted 
together  by  niacliinery  and  by  hand,  the  jiar- 
ticular  brakes  and  draft-gear  desired  by  the 
railroad  ordering  the  car,  are  put  in,  and  the 
cars  are  erected  on  the  tracks  in  the  erection 
shop.  A  suitable  mat  of  paint  is  added,  and 
the  car  is  ready.  Tins  ctivcnng  ut  jKiint  must 
be  carefully  maintained  or  the  duiability  of 
the  car  will  be  lessened. 

STREET  CAR  SERVICE 

And  if  the  adN-ances  in  speed  and  mmfort 
an(i  superior  construction  in  the  service  for 
long  distances  have  been  marked,  there  has 

been  a  veritable  revolution  in  street  car  service. 
The  story  of  this  development  is  told  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  where  dingy,  jarnnt;  little 
dories  of  horse-ears  cross  easy  running,  ct>m- 
fortable,  speedv  electric  lines.  Cars  are  beiuc,' 
made  to  fit  every  convenience,  open  cars  for 


summer,  closed  cars  for  winter,  and  cars  half 
open  and  half  closed :  small  cars  and  large 
cars ;  mail  cars,  baggage  cars  and  cars  with 

smoking"  conipartments  ;  parlor  cars  for  private 
excursion  parties  and  observation  cars  that 
put  the  new  Fifth  Avenue  electric  stages  to 
shame ;  cars  for  snow  sweeping  and  for  water 
sprinkling.  Summer  open  cars  had  their  dis- 
aiKaiUagc-s  during  a  storm.  Curtams  were 
added,  which  in  a  measure  kept  out  the  driving 
rain.  But  the  curtains  came  onlv  half  way 
down,  and  the  seat  end  was  made  with  a  round 
corner  that  the  car  might  be  entirely  closed 
in.  Last  of  all  a  new  cnnvertible  car  has  been 
invented.  It  is  an  open  car  with  an  aisle — 
giving  the  much  needed  standing  room — and  is 
fitted  with  sliding  panel,  a  sliding  sash  and 
curtains.  In  three  or  four  minutes  the  lower 
panels  and  tlie  w  indow  sash  are  m  place,  and 
the  open  car  is  closed — closed  against  rain  or 
cold  air  as  thoroughly  as  the  common  variety 
of  closed  car.  The  inside  of  the  panels  are 
lined  with  wilton  carpet,  adding  warmth.  The 
sash  and  |>ancls  are  held  in  the  roof  when  the 
car  is  used  as  an  open  car,  so  that  the  transition 
can  be  made  quickly  with  the  weather  changes. 
In  a  large  number  of  cities  the  Boards  of  Health 
require  the  use  of  a  number  of  closed  cars  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  This  car  meets  the 
requirements  without  making  its  passengers 
uncotnfortable,  and  the  often  experienced 
irritation  at  being  forced  to  ride  in  an  open  car 
in  the  cold  lur  or  a  closed  car  when  the 
weather  i.s  hot  is  obviated.  And  it  is  not  only 
on  the  city  streets  that  the  electric  cars 
are  being  of  service.  A  network  of  tracks  and 
wire  is  connecting^  city  with  suburb  and  with 
neighboring  city,  the  country  over.  For  short 
distances  it  is  cutting  in  on  railroad  traffic,  and 
the  railroads  themselves  are  using  electric 
or  third-rail  lines.  Large  cars  fort)  feet  long 
and  eight  feet  wide,  weighing  upwards  of 
fifteen  tons  are  being  made,  capable  of 
carrying  seventy-two  jieople  at  a  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour.  Cars  of  this  type  are  being 
used  by  the  BufPalo  and  Lockport  Railroad, 
replacing  the  former  steam  ecjuii)ment,  They 
are  divided  into  two  compartments — the  one 
for  genera]  passenger  service;  another,  a 
small  smoking  compartment  with  seats  for 
twelve  people.  On  some  cars  this  latter  is  a 
convertible  baggage  or  smoking  compartment. 
On  many  of  the  cars  on  inter-urban  lines  the 
con.struction — both  rnof  and  sides— is  modeled 
after  that  of  the  common  steam  car.  Elec- 
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tricity  has  already  become  the  seven-lenj^ue 
boots  by  which  we  step  from  our  house  door 
to  that  of  a  distant  friend. 

OUVS  AHD  AMMjmtWH 

ALTHOUGH  the  nervous  emotionalism 
which  accompanied  the  Spanish  War 
has  steadied  down  into  a  solid  national  patriot- 
ism there  is  nothing  at  Buffalo  in  which  the 
mass  of  visitors  seenj  to  be  more  interested 
than  the  big  and  little  gtins  of  the  ordnance 
exhibits,  shown  by  the  Government  and  by 
many  individual  manufacturers.  The  result 
of  the  insular  campaigns  has  been  that  we  are 
making  our  own  war  supplies,  and  arc  ready 
lor  any  unpleasantness  that  may  be  forced 
upon  vis.  Moreover,  as  the  commercial  ord- 
nance exhibit  shows,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  should  not  make  mtmittons, 
as  well  as  other  things,  for  the  world.  A 
twelve-inch  disap]>earins:  gun  weighing:  105,- 
000  jxiunds,  which  pierces  steel  nearly  thirty 
inches  at  1000  yards  with  a  projectfle 
weighing  half  a  ton,  is  here.  It  is  accurate 
for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  and  has  an 
extreme  range  of  twice  that  distance.  This 
gun  is  desi^nied  for  Coast  defence  and  is  fitted 
with  a  mechanism  by  which  the  recoil  of  the 
firing  lowers  the  gun  seven  and  one-half  feet, 
behind  the  fortifications.  The  Maxim  rapid- 
firing  gun  operates,  also,  by  recoil,  but  the 
American-made  Colt  gun  shoots  six  hundred 
charges  a  minute  by  the  operation  of  the 
gases  which  arcnmpany  each  discharge. 
Cavalry  charges,  long  the  terror  of  an  infantry 
line,  seem  to  be  things  d  the  past  in  the  face 
of  these  guns  which  may  be  turned  from  side 
to  side  so  as  to  sweep  the  field.  And  one  gun 
alone  could  clear  a  mob  from  a  street  in  a 
minute.  The  Colt  gun  has  a  record  of  seven 
thousand  consecutive  di.scharges.  The  same 
principle  hits  been  used  in  a  new  rapid  lirtng 
revolver  which,  by  the  mere  presnng  and  hold- 
ing down  of  the  trigger,  fires  seven  shots  in 
quick  succession.  Repeating  riHes  have  taken 
tiie  place  of  the  single  charge  gun. 

By  the  intro<luction  of  smokeless  powder 
it  has  become  possible  to  fit  a  rifle  with  a 
telesa>pe  for  a  sight,  decreanng  the  distance 
to  the  eye  and  making  surer  accurate  aim. 
This  telescope  is  water  and  dust  pro<»f,  and 
is  easily  adjuj»lable.  In  tlic  twilight  it  will 
often  bring  objects  into  sight  wbkh  cannot 
be  Ux:ated  by  the  naked  eye. 

As  for  ammunition,  the  long  narrow  charge 


with  metal  case  is  piercing  wfMid  a  number  of 
feet  at  long  range.  As  a  gentleman  connected 
with  one  of  the  exhibits  remarked :  "  You'd 
have  to  get  behind  a  California  tree  to  be 
safe."  The  famous  and  infamous  "dum-dum," 
or  soft  head  bullet,  pierces  a  shorter  distance 
but  tears  a  large  and  jagged  hole.  Pro- 
jectiles are  larger;  armor  plate  is  heavier 
and  stronger.  And  armor  plate  has  other 
commercial  uses  besides  in  time  of  war. 
A  bank  vault  at  Buffalo,  built  of  the  same 
plate  fourteen  inches  in  thickness,  is  practically 
impregnable  to  the  cracksman.  Single  plates 
in  the  vault  weigh  forty  three  tons. 

nRTDCFS   AND  OTHER  THIN(;S 

Steel  has  replaced  wood  for  bridges,  and 
there  is  no  more  striking  chapter  in  the  story 
of  Americ^a's  commercial  invasion  of  the  world 
than  that  which  tells  of  the  building  of  the 
now  well-known  Atbara  bridge  in  North 
Africa,  and  of  the  famous  Gokteik  Viaduct  in 
Burma,  planned  in  America  and  built  of 
American  steel  by  Americans,  and  with  the 
usual  American  profit.  An  automatic  steam- 
towing  machine  has  taken  away  the  w  -rry 
about  the  straining  hawser.  A  new  water- 
tight bulkhead  door  automatically  holds  the 
water  in  check.  A  camping  outfit  of  five 
hundred  picccs  Can  be  loaded  into  one  easily 
iiandlcd  trunk.  Equipment  has  been  every- 
where condensed  and  bettered. 

THE  GRUSON  TURRKT 

The  old  conundrum  about  an  irresistible 
force  meeting  an  immovable  body  grows  more 
possible  with  last  advances  in  offensive  and  de- 
fensive war  inventions.  The  Gruson  turret, 
made  in  Germany  by  Krupp,  is  the  highest  form 
of  "  immovable  body  "  that  has  been  made  for 
coast  defense,  and  works  for  the  making  of 
these  turrets  are  being  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  River.  On  board  ship  the 
weight  of  the  turwts  must  be  kept  com- 
paratively small,  but  for  caist  defense  there 
need  be  no  such  limiting  of  strength.  In  fact  a 
weight  of  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 

se\enty-fu'e  tons  ha'  In  •  i'  figured  for  a  six- 
teen inch  Gruson  turret.  Chilled  cast  iron  is 
used  faistead  of  steel  for  plate.  It  is  too 
heavy  for  ship  turrets,  but  it  is  stronger  and 
cheaper  for  land  use.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence how  large  and  oblru.sive  the  i>lruclurc  is 
for  there  is  nothing  known  that  can  pierce  it. 
Wnh  two  rapid  fire  guns  it  can  keqp  a  fleet 
at  a  distance. 
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The  turret  is  turned  by  electricity  so 
that  a  boat  can  be  tollowed  accurately. 
The  gunner  need  never  take  his  eye  from 
his  target  and  he  is  encouraged  by  the 
feeling  that  he  is  absolutely  saie  from  the 
shots  of  the  ship.  By  the  rapid  fire  system  a 
round  can  be  fired  every  thirty  seconds.  This 
St)  le  of  defence  has  been  developing  for  over 
thirty  years.  There  are  some  fifty  or  more 
turrets  in  use  in  Europe,  and  now  an  Ameri- 
can concern  is  to  take  up  the  work  which,  in 
a  measure  at  least,  has  made  Krupp  the  great 
gun  maker  that  he  is. 

ASOUBD  TBB  BDOStVlOIPS  BDCSS 
ACBtTLBNB  GAS 

IN  the  face  of  the  startling;  electrical  lif^ht- 
ing  effects  everywhere,  there  is  a  little 
building  which  is  illuminated  every  night  with 
the  brilliant  white  light  of  acetylene  gas. 
The  building  is  looked  upon  with  a  certain 
amount  ot  awe  by  maiiy  \isitors,  for  the  im- 
pression of  danger  is  connected  closely  with 
acetylene  in  the  ]>opular  mind.  The  practical 
use  of  calcium  carbide  has  been  a  develop- 
ment of  eight  or  nine  years,  and  has  spread 
to  the  entire  world.  The  brilliancy  of  its 
light  is  undeniable,  its  cost  is  figured  by  ex- 
perts to  save  sixty  two  i^r  cent,  over  city  gas, 
fifty-two  per  cent,  over  gasoline,  and  seventy- 
six  per  cent,  over  electricity,  and  the 
methoil  of  using  it  is  being  simplified 
rapidly.  In  a  lately  patented  generator  the 
crushed  carbide  is  automntirnlly  fed  into  the 
water,  generating  exactly  the  right  amount  of 
gas.  giving  no  chance  for  any  gas  escaping, 
and  is  siniiile  and  easy  of  installation. 

The  danger  from  explo.sioii  seems  to  have 
been  exaggerated.  Many  gases  will  ex- 
plotle  under  wrong  conditions,  and  acetylene 
is  not  excepted  from  the  general  rule. 
So  far,  moreover,  it  has  little  more  than 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  said 
to  be  less  |>ois<»nous  to  breathe  than  com- 
mon illuminating  gas,  and  is  so  irritating 
that  asphyxiation  is  less  possible.  Nor  does 
acetylene  vitiate  the  air  m<»re  than  common 
gas.  As  to  e.xplosions,  they  have  occurred 
usually  through  carelessness.  Taking  a  small 
clnsct  room  for  an  experiment,  a  jet  leaking 
for  an  entire  day  will  be  filled  to  the  explosive 
limit,  but  this  is  not  probable  in  ordinary 
usage.  City  gas  itself  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  disasters.  Acetylene  lii^htint^,  with 
smiphtication  of  instalialiun  and  u.'>c,  sccn)s 


likely  to  take  its  place  alongside  o£  electricity 

and  gas  as  a  universal  light. 

ELIMINATING  THE  MIDDLEMAN 

An  interesting  busineM  experiment  which 

has  proved  successful  with  a  number  of  con- 
cerns  is  shown  by  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement.  A  soap  factory  buys  its  in- 
gredients direct  from  the  grower  and  sells 
to  the  consumer,  without  the  interference 
of  the  wholesaler,  the  jobber  and  the  re- 
tailer. And  they  give  credit  to  all  buyers. 
The  premium  idea  is  a  success  with 
them,  and  they  furnish  their  buyers  with 
articles  ranging  from  costly  furniture  to 
small  novelties.  Each  family  becomes  sales- 
man for  the  concern.  The  poor  girl  who  on 
the  day  of  her  wedding  has  furnished  an  en* 
tire  little  home  with  soap  premiums  IS  not  an 
uncommon  result  of  the  idea 

SOME  GROUPS  OF  FACTS 

Although  the  Exposition,  since  it  was 
limited  to  the  American  states  only,  is  by 
no  means  as  large  as  the  Chicago  Fair, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  an  aggregation  ot  interest- 
ing things  of  very  considerable  magnitude. 
Some  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  its  extent  by 
groupmg  together  a  few  representative  facts. 
The  Niagara  power  that  is  used  for  illumina> 
tion  alone  is  five  thousand  horse  power;  there 
are  about  two  hundred  thousand  electric 
bulbs  on  the  grounds.  This  electric  light- 
ing requires  forty-two  miles  of  wire.  The 
Electric  Tower  itself  is  four  lumdred  and  nine 
feet  high,  and  the  Goddess  of  Light  that  sur- 
mounts it  is  eighteen  feet  h%h.  Thirty-five 
thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute  are  re- 
quired for  the  display  ot  all  the  fountains ;  the 
cascade  falls  from  the  Electric  Tower  at  a 
height  of  sevetUy  feet  ;  and  the  cascade  is 
thirty -five  feet  wide.  There  are  ninety-four 
searchlights  in  the  basm. 

Pas.sing  to  another  group  of  facts,  there  are 
five  hundred  flower  beds  on  the  grounds,  and 
about  five  hundred  diftcrent  pieces  of  sculj> 
tuie.  The  total  number  of  buildings  is  one 
hundred,  twenty  which  are  classified  as 
larger  exhibit  buildings. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  Ex|)osition  is 
three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  The  total  cost 
of  the  enterprise  was  about  ten  million  dollars, 
including  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  apfiro- 
priated  by  the  government  for  its  builtfing  and 
the  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  '  appro- 
priated by  New  York  for  its  building. 
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THE  prodigal  modern  MicKvay  is  fairly 
using  up  the  earth.  A  few  mure 
Expositions  and  we  shall  ha\e  left 
nothing  that  is  wonderfully  wonderful,  noth- 
ing superlatively  strange ;  and  the  delicious 
word  **  foreign  "  will  have  dropt}cd  out  of  the 
language.  Where  shall  we  g<>  to  get  us  a 
new  sensation?  Not  to  the  heart  of  the 
Dark  Continent ;  DaikeUt  Africa,  is  at  the 
Pan-Ainerican.  Not  to  the  frozen  North ; 
we  have  met  the  merry  little  fur-swathed, 
slant-eyed  Eskimos  behind  their  papier  mach6 
glacier  in  Buffalo.  Not  to  the  far  islands  of 
the  Pacific  ;  Ilawaiians,  and  little  bruwn  Fili- 
pinos are  old  friends  un  the  new  Midway. 
Not  to  Japan  ;  tea-garden  geisha  girls,  and 
trtitting,  mushroom-capped  jinrikslia  men  have 
rubbed  the  bloom  off  that  e.xperience.  Not 
Mexico,  not  Hindoostan,  not  Ceylon,  not  the 
Arabian  Desert,  can  afford  us  a  thrill  of 
thorough-going  surprise.  Step  into  the  gny 
streets  of  the  Pan-American  cosmorama — the 
Midway.  The  first  sound  which  greets  yovir 
ears  is  the  Innp^-dmwn  wail  of  a  fog  horn  and 
the  shout  of  "All aboard  1  The  airship  Luna 
leaves  in  three  minutes  for  the  Trip  to  the 
Moon."  There  I  you  see,  not  satisfied  with 
exhausting  the  earth,  they  have  already  begun 
upon  the  universe.  Behold,  the  vtnhi  la  a 
sucked  orange. 

Expf>sition  crowds,  however,  are  serenely 
unconcerned  over  the  prosijcci  ul  a  future 
without  novelty.  The  present  is  full  <4  fresh 
sensations  and  that  is  quite  enough  for  them. 
They  plunge  into  the  riot  of  nonsense  with 
unthinking  glee.  They  slip  shrieking  down 
the  fearful  dips  of  the  Scenic  Railway  in 
Company  with  Navajo  Indians  with  yellow 
sun-rays  painted  round  their  eyes,  and  (brk, 
sombreroed  Mexicans,  and  low-browed, 
straight-haired  Eskimos.  They  lunch  in 
Spanish,  dine  in  German,  and  take  their 
evening  coKee  in  select  "Toorkish."  They 
give  free  lessons  in  "American"  to  splendid 
turbaned  Moors.  Each  hour  ot  the  day  they 
try  a  new  form  of  locomotion — a  dislocating 
jaunt  on  a  loping  camel,  a  slow  ambulation  on 


a  stump-footed  elephant,  a  rotary  see-saw  on 
the  Aerio-cycle,  or  a  circuit  ride  after  the 
smallest  engine  in  the  world.  Serious-minded 
clerg}Tnen  cheer  on  the  bloodless  bull-fight ; 
portly  ex-senators  run  races  on  oriental  donkeys 
several  dzes  too  small  for  them,  and  timorous 
maiden  ladies  explore  the  awful  mysteries  of 
the  Darkness  and  Dawn  Under- World. 
Verily,  is  this  the  land  of  the  Puritans  ? 

America  is  growing  younger  as  she  gets 
older.  At  first  we  were  ashamed  of  our 
second  childhood.  Chicago,  when  her  Folly 
Lane  was  mentioned,  blushed,  and  looked 
down,  and  talked  confusedly  of  "  Ethnolop^ 
exiubits."  But  we  liave  got  bravely  over 
that.  Nowada3r8  we  frankly  admit  tint  the 
Midway  is  the  strongest  magnet  of  a  big  fair. 
And,  barring  the  unfortunate  tendency  to  ex- 
haust the  universe,  it  is  well  that  this  is  so. 
The  tendency  toward  purely  amusing  Midway- 
shows  is  all  of  a  piece  with  that  touard  high- 
class  vaudeville.  The  American  is  learning 
to  recreate  himself  without  strenuousness, 
that  is  all. 

But  it  is  not  only  public  sentiment  which 
has  changed;  the  Midway  itself  has  under- 
gone, and  is  undergoing,  ]>rogressive  evolution. 
When  the  people  want  toys  and  will  pay  for 
them,  there  is  sure  to  develop  a  body  of  men 
committed  to  the  tji.siness  of  toymaking  OH  a 
gigantic  scale.  Such  a  btrdy  is  the  group  of 
Midway  concessionaires,  whose  business  it  is 
to  study  the  whims  of  the  public  and  to  gpve 
it  what  it  wants.  The  day  has  ]iasscd  when 
freaks  and  crude  trickery  will  hold  any  crowd 
but  a  crowd  from  the  country.  Therefore 
the  old  contemptible  sitle-show  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  We  want  novelty,  as  we  always 
did ;  but  we  have  grown  more  exacting.  We 
want  novelty  with  a  point  to  it.  It  must  be 
beautiful  novelty,  or  scientific  novelty,  or  in- 
genious novelty,  or  we  will  have  none  of  it. 
All  that  sort  of  thing  costs  money ;  and  so  the 
man  who  proiioRcs  to  amuse  the  millifins  today 
must  be  prei>ared  to  put  his  thousands,  and 
even  his  hundreds  of  thousands,  into  the  in- 
vestment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  BuiEalo 
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Midway  stands  for  immense  capital,  for  con- 
spicuous infjenuity,  and  for  (does  it  sound 
absurd  ?)  not  a  little  art. 

The  Buffalo  Midway  is  practically  twins. 
Ori^nnally  confined  to  a  crooked  thorouijhfare 
on  the  north  side  of  the  main  street  ot  the 
fair,  it  grew  and  grew  to  such  proportions 
that  it  stretched  out  to  an  equal  length  on 
the  other  side  the  mall.  Enter  either  of  these 
hilarious  streets  and  you  will  find  them  lined 
with  picturesque  buildings  no  less  carefully 
designed,  or  delicately  executed  than  the  for- 
mal structures  for  industrial  exhibits.  Deep 
arched  doorways,  enridied  with  concentric 
ripi^les  of  fine  flower-molding,  airy  towers, 
Moorish  domes,  and  groups  of  slender  minarets, 
stmny  tinted  walls^  or  wide  shading  eaves, 
mark  tin-  more  conventional  of  the  concessions  ; 
while  the  ice  peaks  of  the  Eskimo  Village,  the 
bark  barricade  of  Darleest  Africa,  and  the 
pretty  nipa-covered  roofs  of  the  Filipino 
settlement  give  the  street  the  fantastic  air  it 
could  so  ill  afford  to  spare.  No  former  expo- 
ation  has  had  a  Midway  approaching  this  for 
architectural  einbnrateness  and  excellence.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  the  architecture  has  been 
too  freely  treated ;  that  for  instance,  towers 
in  Mexico  appear  only  upon  cathedrals,  and 
that  the  minaret  is  the  mark  of  a  Mohamme- 
dui  mosque,  not  the  decoration  of  every  street 
comer.  Quite  true.  But  the  Mid\va\'  desi^ti- 
er  is  working  for  effa;t,  not  for  accuracy.  By 
using  foreign  motifs  even  out  of  place  he  gets 
the  general  look  of  a  characteristic  foreign 
town.  Without  the  more  im|>nsinj;  features, 
the  forciyii  village  would  be  ilally  iacuuspicu- 
ous. 

Inside,  the  Midway  show  is  as  much  im- 
proved as  it  IS  without.  In  the  first  place  it 
^  on  a  larger  scale  than  its  prototy))es  at 
prevnous  fairs.  The  Cairo  Street  ot  Chicaijo 
has  expanded  into  eight  converging  thorough' 
fares,  with  a  population  of  six  hundred  Orient- 
als»  not  counting  camels  and  donkeys.  What 
was  an  entire  twenty-five  cent  concession  at 
Omaha,  (an  illu.sion  of  a  girl  walking  in  mid- 
air), api)ears  as  a  trifling  incident  of  the  Pan- 
American  Tri[>  totheMomi.  The  evolution 
of  the  concession  called  "  Darkness  and  Dawn" 
is  typical  of  the  history  of  many  another 
attraction.  Suggested  by  the  "Cabaret  de  la 
Mort  "  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  the 
show  made  its  American  d6but  at  Nashville 
under  Mr.  Roltaire,  as  a  caf^  of  the  dead, 
(where  people  ate  and  drank  out  of  skuU 


dishes  from  off  coffin  tables),  coupled  with  two 
illusions — Day  and  Night.  At  Omaha  the 
illusions  materialized  into  actual  regions,  ami 
for  the  first  time  since  Dante's  day  the  public 
was  led  through  the  secret  places  of  the 
Inferno  and  the  Paradiso.  In  Buffalo  the 
spectacular  effects  ci  the  grim  journey  have 
so  outgrown  the  orif^inal  idea  that  the  Cabaret 
de  la  Mort,  once  the  whole  concession,  has 
subsided  into  a  mere  waiting  room,  providing 
a  few  preliminary  thrills  before  the  trip  to  the 
underworld  is  begun.  Ag^in,  Mr.  Roltaire's 
House  Upside  Down  is  a  copy  of  a  Paris  con- 
cession with  this  important  development,  that 
whereas  the  French  show  was  a  mere  topsy- 
turvy house,  with  real  furniture  stuck  to  the 
oeiHng,  the  Pan-American  odtfity  is  upset  by 
means  of  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  mirrors, 
and  you  go  walking  about  head  downward  on 
thecdling  yourself. 

Quite  as  interesting  as  the  development  of 
the  show  is  the  evolution  of  the  showman. 
But  that  u  a  story  which  cannot  well  be  told 
without  discussing  the  wider  and  more  serious 
development  of  which  it  is  but  a  |x\rt.  The 
technical  school  of  the  future  will  probably 
add  to  its  curriculum  a  new  department — the 
department   of   practical  exposition-culture. 
For  since  wc  Americans  have  taken  seriously 
to  celebrating  a  centennial  of  some  sort  every 
other  year,  the  business  of  exposition  making 
has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  true  profession,  a 
profession  too  with  a  fixed  and  definite 
pers<  »tuiel.    A  great  army  of  industrial  nomads 
goes  trailing  about  the  map,  from  Atlanta  to 
Nashville,  from   Na^sluille   to  Omaha,  from 
Omaha  to  Buffalo,  iiom  Buffalo  to  Cliarlcs- 
ton,  and  St.  Louis,  and  New  York  Inclu- 
ded in  the  camp  and  camp  following  are 
boarding-house  keepers,  ex-prixe-fighters,  small 
showmen,    Midway    mnfjnatc.s,  electricians, 
landscape  gardeners,  architects,  sculptors, 
mural  decorators,  department  superintendents, 
and  even  director-generals.    For  each  fresh 
exposition  city,  having  scattered  a  fair  share 
of  professional  plums  among  its  own  inhab- 
itants, instead  of  creating  for  itself  a  fresh 
corps  of  executi\  e  officers,  is  glad  to  fall  back 
uix)n  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  men 
who  made  the  last  exposition  a  success. 
Nrithincr  could  ho  more  rational.    For  when 
a  man  has  mastered  the  infinite  detail  of  a  big 
fair  he  is  much  too  valuable  to  be  dropped 
back  into  private  life  like  a  cast-off  President. 
And  so,  once  launched  upon  an  exposition 
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career,  a  man  finds  himself  committed  to  the 
expoution  btimness  for  life. 

In  no  profession  is  it  truer  that  there  is 
always  room  at  the  top.  The  bigger  sort  of 
man  cannot  be  captured  by  the  Bnialler  sort 
of  exposition.    All  the  better  for  tbe  snnfier 

sort  of  man,  or  for  the  bis:  "i^"  the  makinp;. 
At  Chicago  he  may  be  merely  in  charge  ot  a 
State  exhibit.  Omaiia  will  probably  make 
him  suiv^rintendcnt  of  a  de|)artment  or  two, 
and  Buffalo  will  promote  him  to  a  directorship. 
That  is  the  true  story  of  one  of  the  most 
encrfjctic  of  the  Pan-American  direct'irs,  and 
it  is  typical  of  the  experience  of  many  another. 
Director-General  Buchanan  himsdf  served  his 
apprenticeship  at  Chicago  as  National  Com- 
missioner from  lov.n,  and  Chief  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Live 
St(Kk.  When  the  fair  was  over,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  doubtless  without  a  thought  of 
dabbling  further  in  tbe  exposition  business, 
accepted  tbe  post  of  United  States  Minister 
to  Argentine  Republic.  But  he  was  a  marked 
man.  When  the  Fan-American  claimed  him, 
he  succumbed  to  importunity  and  came  duly 
to  Buffalo. 

Below  the  executive  oflficers  is  an  army  of 
specialists  in  exposition  construction.  Vox 
the  building  of  a  temporary  city  implies  pecu- 
liar problems  in  architecture,  in  roofing,  in 
electric  lighting,  in  hydraulics,  in  road-making, 
and  In  Uuidscape  gardening,  each  to  be  met  by 
cx-jwrt  knowledge.  Even  the  sculpture  of  an 
exposition  belongs  to  a  school  of  its  own. 
Designed  to  be  set  in  great  open  courts,  or  to 
look  down  from  the  high  domes  of  mammoth 
buildings,  it  gets  its  effects  by  vigor  and  dasli 
rather  than  by  finished  delicacy.  The  .same 
men,  barring  one  or  two  great  names,  have 
desi^'ned  the  sculpture  for  the  Pan-.Xmencan 
who  did  It  tor  Chicago.  And  in  all  probability 
the  same  men  are  already  plotting  the  plastic 
dtvnrations  of  Charleston.  There  is  prohah!y 
no  more  certain  short  cut  to  artistic  fame  than 
the  exposition  route.  Consider  Mr.  Karl 
Bitter.  Before  the  W<)rld's  Kair  he  was 
known  only  to  the  knowing.  Now  his  name 
is  a  household  word  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  land. 

It  may  seem  scarcely  stratt'^e  that  careers 
should  develop  beneath  the  dome  of  an  Admin- 
istration Building.  But  that  not  fortunes 
only,  but  reputations,  sliou'd  s]irin,i;  up  nn  the 
riotous  Mitlway,  is  nutter  for  some  surprise. 
Many  jieople  fancy  that  when  a  new  show 


appears  it  implies  a  new  man  behind  it.  Not 
so.   Midways  may  change  and  change,  but 

the  Concessionaire  goes  on  forever.  Ritn  over 
the  record  of  the  more  noted  of  the  Fan- 
American  fun-makers.  Bostock,  the  Animal 
King,  has  been  everywhere  since  the  World's 
Fair  ;  Gaston  Akoim  of  Beautiful  Orient,  has 
had  a  concession  a.L  every  bii;  fair  since  the 
Fans  E\i>osition  of  1889;  Roltaire  of  the 
House  Upside  Down,  ha.^  designed  or  operated 
illusions  for  every  exposition  since  he  can 
remember.  And  so  they  go.  Scarcely  a 
single  Concessionaire  on  the  Buffalo  Midu-ay 
but  comes  trailing  clouds  of  exposition  glory. 
It  is  not  for  lack  fresh  contestants  that  tne 
old-timers  continue  to  hold  the  concessions  at 
every  fresh  exp< "virion.  The  old-timer  knows 
his  business.  ite  has  developetl  financial 
audacity.  He  has  capital  and  "  properties," 
and  he  makes  the  finest  offers.  And  SO  the 
timid  nev^'comer  gets  no  show  at  all. 

Ask  a  Midway  magnate  how  he  came  to  go 
into  the  profession,  and  he  will  answer  laconi- 
cally, "  Chance.' '  Some  of  them  are  showmen 
of  old,  who  have  simply  found  in  the  Midway 
a  broader  field  for  operations.  With  some 
the  instinct  nms  in  the  blood  ;  Mr.  Bostock's 
family  ha\'e  been  exhibitin^^  animals  since 
1805.  A  few  stumble  into  the  badness 
through  their  ordinary  callings.  From  con- 
tractor to  show  builder,  to  show  owner,  is,  for 
instance,  a  natural  sequence.  But  however 
they  f;ct  into  the  profession  they  never  get 
out.  The  Midway  fever  is  as  much  a  disease 
as  gambling.  The  stakes  are  high,  the  game 
exciting.  And  when  it  is  over  every  man  has 
his  glittering  pile  to  tempt  him  to  play  for 
higher  stakes  next  time. 

But  the  concessionaire  must  be  more  than 
a  daring  capitalist.  He  must  be  a  social  phil- 
oaoj^a.  Nothing  short  of  a  close  study  ot 
the  people  at  play  will  teach  him  what  will 
"take."  Bugaboo  shows,  a  layman  would 
say,  should  be  made  as  gruesome  as  possible. 
The  concessionaire  knows  better.  The  public 
wants  a  little  horror,  just  enough  to  tease  the 
nerves  deliciously.  More  it  will  flee  from. 
Again,  one  would  fancy  that  the  newest  show 
would  prove  the  most  irresistible  attraction. 
But  up  to  a  certain  point  the  old  show, 
remodelled  and  enlarged,  is  better  than  one 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  experiment. 
For  the  old  show  is  liberallv  aflvcrtiscd  by  its 
loving  friends.  Beautiful  Orient,  for  example, 
is  not  new.   It  is  a  magnified,  and  one  might 
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almost  say  giorified,  Cairo  Street.  And  it  is 
probably  sale  to  prophesy  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  (!id  tint  p;o  tn  Chicago, 
and  who  has  heard  oi  the  charms  of  the  hump 
backed  cahiel  and  the  rest,  will  buy  a  ticket 
for  Beautiful  Orient.  Yet  again,  one  would 
sup|x>se  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
make  the  exterior  of  a  concession  too  imposing. 
Yet  so  experienced  an  artist  in  Midway  effects 
as  Mr.  Roltaire,  says  that  there  can  be  no 
greater  mistake.  The  public  can  study  the 
outside  of  the  show  free  of  charife.  When  it 
pays  to  go  in  it  wants  to  sec  something  finer 
than  the  free  outside.  What  the  concession- 
aire undergoes  in  the  collection  and  manage- 
ment of  a  j;reat  body  of  assorted  foreif^ners,  it 
is  difficult  to  realize.  Some  of  the  most 
desirable  Orientals  are  extremely  unwilling  to 
leave  home,  and  must  be  practically  coerced 
thrnuL';b  their  sheiks,  who  see  a  money  ad^'an- 
tage  m  ilie  trip.  When  they  are  captured, 
they  speak  a  Babd  of  varying  dialects,  and 
represent  a  number  of  most  unmixable 
religions.  Gaston  Akoun  was  obliged  to 
build  a  Mohammedan  temple  for  his  Moslems 
— a  temple  into  which  neither  the  curious 
public  nor  the  concessionaire  himself  dare 
venture.  An  electrician  who  got  into  the 
temple  by  mistake  not  long  since  came  ve  ry 
near  losing  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  faitlitul. 

Concessionaires  are  by  no  means  the  only 
professional  men  on  the  Midway.  There  is, 
for  example,  tlie  inventor  and  dcsij^Mier  of 
Midway  shows.  This  is  at  present  a  one-man 
profession,  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Thompson 
of  the  Trip  to  the  Moon  ;  but  for  all  that  it  is 
a  genuine  profession  with  unique  requirements. 
The  designing  of  grottoes,  for  instance,  is 
exacting  business.  Yt  >u  carmot  say,  let  it  be 
of  this  style,  or  of  that.  Every  stalactite, 
every  blow  hole,  every  dip  in  the  tunnel,  every 
cleft  in  the  rock  must  be  worked  out  by  the 
architect  himself.  A  little  like  designing 
stage  scenery,  one  would  thmk.  And  so  it  is, 
but  with  thU  important  difference.  Your 
audience  instead  of  looking  at  the  j>erformance 
through  a  proscenium,  occupies  the  stage 
itself.  There  are  no  wings  to  work  through  ; 
and  you  cannot  make  half  an  object  look  like 
a  whole  one.  Mr.  Thompson  has  studied  wth 
Kenyon  Cox  and  Robert  Blum,  and  is  some- 
thing of  an  artist  himself.  Yet  he  declares 
that  he  never  dares  to  make  a  spectacle  as 
beautiful  as  he  can.  The  crowd  won't  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  color  is  subdued  enough  to  nnke 


it  really  artistic.  They  want  the  tinsel  ot  the 
circus,  and  are  not  happy  unless  they  get  it. 

Here  Mr.  Thompson  differs  from  Mr.  Roltsun^ 
who  designs  his  own  illusions.  Mr.  Roltaire 
thinks  that  the  public  grows  more  exactingly 
artistic  every  year  and  that  the  best  jrou  can 
give  them  is  none  too  good. 

Then  there  is  the  Midway  press  agent,  an 
artist  too  in  his  way.  He  is  a  romancer  of  a 
very  subtle  srirt,  a  weaver  of  delicate  fictions 
which  have  a  grain  of  truth  at  the  bottom,  but 
whkh  catch  the  public  eye  as  cold  facts  never 
would.  A  skilful  press  agent  knows  just  how 
far  he  can  go.  But  he  is  a  rara  avis.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Bostock  says  that  he  would  rather 
train  six  jungle  lions  than  one  press  agent. 
A  little  fiction  is  a  telling  thing.  You  may 
advertise  for  horse-fle^  for  the  lions  provided 
you  really  use  it  on  state  occasions.  The 
public  may  get  the  impressif>n  that  lions  sub- 
sist on  horses,  but  what  harm  if  they  do  >  If, 
however,  you  follow  that  coup  with  an  adver- 
tisement for  rags  to  feed  to  the  elephants,  the 
public,  its  credulity  overstrained,  will  bolt  on 
the  horse  story  as  well,  and  put  you  down  for 
a  conscienceless  fraud. 

Last  of  the  professions  on  the  Midway  are 
those  of  the  "barker,"  "ballyhooer"  and 
"spieler."  Step  into  the  Midway  on  any 
warm  night  from  out  the  silent  glow  of  the 
great  illuniinated  Courts,  and  you  will  hear 
this  profession  at  w<  >rk  The  air  is  thick  with 
promiscuous  sounds  ;  the  wild  yap-yapping  of 
the  barker,  the  moan  of  the  fog-horn,  the 
bellow  <tf  the  megaphone;  the  clash  of  brass- 
and  the  boom  and  wheeze  of  reed-band.s ;  the 
clang  of  dinner  bells ;  the  sharp  rap  of  canes 
and  clappers ;  and  the  deep  roar  of  an  army 
of  trumpet-throated  lecturers,  mingled  in  one 
vast  inextricable  din.  These  conspirators 
against  your  hearing  are  of  three  orders. 
First  there  is  the  ballyhoo — any  sort  of  a 
jxrformancc  outside  the  show,  from  the  coon 
songs  ol  ti>e  pickaninnies  in  front  of  the  Old 
Plantation,  to  the  tinkling  tamborines  of  the 
dancers  on  the  stage  of  "Around  the  World." 
Next  comes  the  barker.  Technically  si>cak- 
ing,  he  is  a  man  who  makes  a  noise  (any  sort 
of  noise  so  it  is  louder  than  his  neighbor  can 
achieve)  before  a  show  to  attract  attention. 
His  duty  is  to  catch  the  crowd  and  draw  it 
within  hearing  of  the  professional  "spieler" 
— the  genius  of  the  Midway.  The  spieler  has 
in  his  make-up  somcthmg  of  the  romancer  and 
something  of  the  hypnotist.   He  talks  to  the 
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reluctant  public  till  the  money  is  fairly 
charmed  from  their  jxKkets,  and  they  cannni 
choose  but  go  into  the  show.  The  spieling 
artist  knows  hi5?  crowd.  If  it  is  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  the  "  Reub  clement  "  from 
the  country,  it  is  imposnble  to  put  the  color 
on  too  thick.  A  more  intellitjent  audience 
takes  delicate  handling.  A  little  too  much 
bombast,  and  away  they  go  to  faU  prey  to 
more  scientific  manoeuvering.  Two  principles 
the  spieler  keeps  in  mind.  One  is  that  if  you 
can  keep  a  crowd  thinking  about  a  show  long 
enough,  psychological  suggestion  will  do  its 
perfect  work.  They  will  go  in.  The  other 
principle  is  that  grown  people  arc  only  big 
children.  They  have  a  stronff  tendency  to  do 
as  they  are  told.  The  assumption  of  authority, 
the  energetic  wave  of  the  arm  toward  the  box 


offTce  will  "turn  a  crowd"  as  the  saying  is, 
when  it  has  quite  resolved  to  go  away. 

Now  if  it  seems  that  "spieling"  is  scarcdy 
dignified  enough  to  be  clas.sed  amonj::  the  pro- 
fessions, reflect  upon  this.  Withm  a  lew  days 
the  noise-makers  of  the  Pan-American  Midway 
have  formed  themselves  into  an  association 
with  the  express  object  of  claiming  for  them- 
selves the  more  euphonious  name  of  Talkers 
and  Lecturers,  and  of  advancing  the  dignity 
and  increasing:  the  efficiency  of  their  calling. 
It  is  odds  if  tliey  ever  succeed  in  shaking  off 
the  old  name.  But  the  profession  is  marching 
on  to  victory.  That  technical  school  of  the 
future  will  probably  oBct  special  courses  in 
gymnastks,  elocution  and  psychology  to 
students  preparing;  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
Talkers  and  Lecturers' Association  of  America. 


OUR  TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 

BY 

FREDERIC  EMORY 


ON  the  surface  of  things,  the  strenuous 
efforts  which  the  United  States  has 
made  for  the  past  twenty  years  to 
cultivate  closer  relations  with  the  Latin 
American  republics  have  had  but  indifferent 
results.  The  most  .sanguine  advocates  of 
ran-.Xincricanism  have  been  chilled  and  dis- 
appomted  by  the  lukewarmncss  in  practical 
effort  of  all  the  parties  to  a  movement  which 
has  had  the  strongest  support  in  official  action 
as  well  as  in  popular  sentiment.  The  dream 
of  a  general  unificatkm  of  the  American  re- 
publics in  thor  political  institutions,  their 
attitude  towards  the  rest  of  the  world,  their 
trade,  their  industrial,  social  and  intellectual 
development,  is  one  that  lias  ajipealed  to  states- 
men, to  idealists,  to  practical  men  of  affairs. 
As  yet,  it  seems  almost  as  far  as  ever  from 
being  realized,  so  far  as  the  South  American 
countries  are  concerned. 

TRADE  INTBRCOURSB  THE  BASIS  OF  UMnY 

The  increase  of  trade  intercourse  is  the  in- 
dispensable basis  of  such  a.ssimilation.  Com- 
merce  is   the  great    harmonizer   of  race 


antagonisms,  of  differences  in  social  customs^ 
institutions,  laws.   To  the  fact  that  our  trade 

with  South  America  has  been  almost  at  a 
standstill  for  the  past  decade,  must  be 
ascribed  the  small  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  impressing  ourselves  ujxjn  that  con- 
tinent, and  in  drawinf^  clo.ser  the  bonds  of 
political  and  social  intercourse.  Until  we 
solve  the  problem  of  enlarging  the  volume  of 
trade,  all  other  efforts  are  but  little  more  than 
beating  the  air.  We  may  exchange  compli- 
ments in  the  newspapers,  in  diplomacy,  in 
international  conferences,  indefinitely;  and 
the  result — if  we  may  judge  by  experience- 
will  be  inconsiderable  and  mainly  sentimental. 
The  only  apparent  value  of  such  activity  is  in 
keeping  the  subject  alive,  and,  j>erliaps,  in 
stimulating  interest  in  it.  Until  our  manu- 
facturers, our  exporters,  our  capitalists  find  it 
to  be  to  their  interest  to  embark  in  .South 
American  ventures  with  the  same  earnestness 
they  have  odiibited  in  devclo|>ing  other 
markets,  we  cannot  hope  for  any  general  or 
substantial  rapprochement  with  the  great 
Southern  continent.   Upon  the  other  hand, 
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when  we  sliaU  have  seriously  set  to  work  to 

van  the  trade  of  South  ArriLTica,  and  to  de- 
velop Us  vast  re??ources,  we  niay  confidently 
expect  the  rapid  growth  of  our  influence  m 
moftt  of  its  characteristic  forms  of  expression. 

SPREAD  OP  THB  AMERICAN  IDEA  IN  MEXICO 

The  truth  of  this  conclusion  would  seem  to 
be  Hemonstrated  by  our  recent  affiliation  with 
Mexico,  the  Central  American  countries  and 
the  West  Indies.    Capital  and  skilled  lahor 

are  {wuring  into  Mexico  from  the  I'nitcd 
States,  and  our  relations  with  that  republic 
were  never  so  ccntlial.  Last  year,  Mexico 
made  more  than  half  of  her  foreign  purchases 
in  the  United  States,  an  increase  of  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year,  and  she 
sold  to  us  three^ourths  of  her  exports,  an 
increase  of  eleven  per  cent.  To  the  general 
hostility  and  suspicion  of  the  "Yankee/* 
growing  oat  of  the  war  at  fifty  years  ago,  and 
still  active  up  to  a  very  recent  ix^rind,  have 
succeeded  a  genuine  feeling  of  good  will  and 
confidence,  and  an  active  spirit  of  emuhition 
of  our  entei  lu  ise  and  our  soc  ial  efficiency.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mexico  is  fast 
becoming  "  Yankeeized,"  and  that  our  grow- 
ii^  influence  is  recog^nizcd  there  as  a  most 
important  f.urtor  of  ircreascd  stnjiilitv  and 
prosperity,  as  well  as  of  intellectual  aiui  social 
progress.  In  the  New  York  Jounutl  of  Com- 
merce of  May  2  3(1,  Dr.  Walter  E.  Weyl.  who 
recently  spent  six  months  in  Mexico  on  some 
special  work  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  is  quoted  as  slatini;  that  our 
people  arc  absorbing  most  ot  the  large  enter- 
prises of  the  country,  especially  the  railways 
End  the  banks,  and  are  coming  forward  with 
new  projects  and  abundant  capital  to  carry 
them  out.  "  They  are  recognized  every vvliere 
as  a  growing  thoi^h  unostentatious  force  in 
promotini^  f,'ood  government  and  the  continu- 
ous influence  of  the  conservative  classes  of 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans." 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES 

The  same  thing  is  true  to  a  greater  or  less 

degree  of  Central  America  and  the  VV'cst  In- 
dies. Notwithstanding  the  large  investment 
of  German  ca{Mtal  in  Central  America — 
estimated  to  amount  to  nearly  seventy  million 

dollars— antl  the  activity  of  German  traders 
there,  our  gtxxls  are  making  steady  hcatlway, 
especially  in  British  Honduras,  Costa  Rid^ 
the  Republic  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 


The  trade  relations  of  our  Gulf  cities  with 

Centra!  American  port.s  are  becoming  more 
and  more  intimate,  and  California,  with  im- 
proved transportatim  facilities,  is  increasing 
her  commerce  on  the  Pacific  side.  In  recent 
years,  many  of  our  people  have  settled  in 
Central  America,  and  are  contributing  ma- 
terially to  its  industrial  devdopment  and  the 
spread  of  our  influence,  as  well  as  to  the 
growtii  in  .sales  of  uur  goods.  It  seems  to  be 
but  a  question  of  time  when  we  shall  have 
practically  tnonnjKilizcd  the  trade  of  the  West 
indies  and  taken  charge  of  their  finances  and 
industrial  enterprises.  Most  of  the  islands 
already  draw  the  bulk  of  their  food  supi)lies 
from  us,  and  an  increasing  share  of  their 
manufactured  imports.  In  two  of  the  larger 
islands — Jamaica  and  Haiti — in  which  Euro- 
pean competition,  from  racial  as  well  as  other 
causes,  is  most  active,  our  ascendancy  seems 
to  be  assured.  I  n  Jamaica,  we  have  sixty-four 
per  cent,  of  the  imports,  against  a  little  over 
thirty-three  per  cent,  from  Great  Britain.  To 
Haiti  we  furnish  sixty-rix  per  cent,  of  the 
ini[Hirts,  thnuf;h  nine-tenths  of  the  exixirts 
are  sent  to  Europe.  Now  that  we  have  a 
footing  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  we  may  ex- 
pect that  the  tendency  of  the  Antilles  towards 
commercial  absorption  by  the  United  States 
will  be  greatly  accelerated,  especially  if  re- 
ciprocal trade  relations  are  availed  of  to  en- 
large the  volume  of  exchaAge. 

SLOW  FROGRBSS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE 

A  very  different  picture  presents  itself 
when  we  reach  the  South  American  coast. 
Our  exports  to  all  South  America,  whkh  were 
valued  at  ?34.700,000  in  the  calendar  year 
1890,  amounted  to  only  $37,400,000  in  1899, 
and  to  $41,250,000  in  1900.  Exports  to 
some  of  the  countries,  it  is  true,  show  an  in- 
crease. We  sent  Argentina  nearly  $5,000,000 
worth  in  1890,  antl  over  $11,000,000  worth 
in  1900.  Chili  received  goods  from  us  to  the 
value  of  nearly  5 1,000,000  more  in  1900  than 
in  1890.  Our  exix>rts  to  Ecuador  also  rose 
from  $858,600  to  $1,590,000,  and  to  Pern, 
from  $1,500,000  to  $2,3Cm:\ooo.  But  these 
gains  were  largely  counterbalanced  by  the 
stationary  condition  of  our  trade  with  other 
countries,  or  by  an  actual  loss  in  some  cases. 
The  same  is  irvie  nt  the  imports  into  the 
United  Stales  Irum  South  America,  which 
were  $(00,900,000  in  1 890,  only  $91,700,000 
in  1899,  and  $102,706,600  in  1900.   A  few 
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countries  show  slight  gains  in  this  line — Ar» 
gentina,  Chili,  Ecuador  and  Dutch  Guiana — 
while  from  Peru  the  increase  is  noticeable, 
although  the  retums  have  fluctuated  very 
rrmch  in  the  last  ten  years.  On  the  other 
hajid,  imports  from  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela, etc.,  have  fallen  off. 

OUR  COHMKRCB  SEEKING  BABY  CttANNELft 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  our  trade  in- 
timacy with  I^tin  America  diminishes  as  dis- 
tances increase  and  transportation  facilities 
lessen,  and  we  cannot  hope  for  any  substantial 
growth  until  we  provide  the  pn^ier  channels 
of  exchanf^e.  In  other  wnrfk,  our  commerce 
as  yet  continues  to  follow  the  Intes  of  least 
resistance.  We  are  forging  ahead  in  Mexico 
because  we  have  close  connection  with  rail- 
roads reaching  to  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  United  States  capital  is  krgely  invested 
in  them,  and  in  banks  and  industrial  under- 
takings. We  are  rapidly  acquirmg  commer- 
cial control  of  the  West  Indies  because  we 
provide  them  with  steamship  commimication 
and  arc  finanrinpj  many  of  their  industries. 
The  fruit  trade  ot  New  Orleans  with  Central 
America  has  devdcqied  similar  reciprocity  of 
interests  and  frequency  of  intercourse.  These 
regions  are  convenient  to  us ;  we  have  reached 
them  automatically,  as  it  were,  in  the  ordinary 
Course  of  trade  expansion,  with  but  little 
effort.  South  America  is  to  be  reached  only 
by  a  long  leap  across  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
still  longer  voyages  down  its  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  coast.  A  larpfer  volume  of  trade  in- 
volves much  greater  effort  and  an  e.x[x:nditurc 
of  money,time  and  enterprise  which,as  yet,does 
not  seem  to  have  commended  itself  to  our 
business  interests  as  a  judicious  investment. 

OUR  OEOORAPHICAL  RELATION  TO  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will 
show  that,  after  leaving  the  Caribbean  coast, 
wc  lose  an  increasing  part  of  our  geographical 
advantage  over  Europe  in  comixiting  for  the 
South  American  trade.  The  whole  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  the  South  American  continent  is 
far  to  the  eastward  of  the  United  States,  and 
much  nearer  to  the  Old  World  than  to  us.  A 
line  drawn  due  south  from  New  York  would 
strike  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Peru.  In 
other  words,  much  the  greater  part  of  South 
America  is  not  directly  south  of  us,  but 
southeast.    Pernambuco,  Brazil,  is  thirty- 


seven  hundred  nautical  miles  from  New  York, 
and  only  two  hundred  miles  farther  from 
Plymouth,  England.  Lisbon  is  five  hundred 
miles  nearer  to  Pernambucothan  is  New  York. 
If  Sixiin  should  seriously  attempt  to  rater  to 
the  trade  of  the  Spanish  speaking  peoples  of 
South  America,  as  she  has  recently  shown  a 
desire  to  do,  she  would  find  herself  fceof^raphi- 
cally,  so  far  as  ocean  transportation  is  con- 
cerned, on  nearly  equal  terms  widi  the 
United  States. 


POSSIBILITIES  IH  TftANSPORTATXON 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  distances  to  be 

traversed  would  offer  no  serious  obstacle  to 
OR  if  the  incentive  were  sufficient.  The  day 
ma)  even  come  when  the  dream  of  a  great 
intercontinental  railroad,  with  branches  tap- 
ping the  unexplored  wealth  of  the  most  dis- 
tant comers  of  South  America,  will  have 
material izetl  into  fact.  A  nation  which  can 
profitably  transport  the  fruits  of  California 
across  a  continent,  over  seas,  and  again  over- 
land to  the  marts  of  Europe,  in  competition 
with  similar  pnxlucts  grown  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  the  Balkan  peninsula,  will  not  be 
daunted  by  the  prospect,  formidable  though 
it  be.  of  climbing  tlie  heights  of  the  Andes 
in  search  of  wealth,  and  binding  the  now  al- 
most inaccessible  heart  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent to  us  with  links  of  steel.  The  cutting 
of  an  isthmian  canal  will  solve  the  problem  of 
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gaining  control  of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific 
slope  of  both  Central  and  South  America, 
and  it  may  be  that,  m  course  of  time,  the 
Caribbecin  coast  will  be  dotted  with  termini  of 
railroail  and  water  routes,  ]-)enetratinn;  to  all 
parts  of  Latin  America,  at  which  fleets  of 
vessels  will  unload  goods  of  all  kinds  from  the 
United  States,  and  take  in  return  full  cargoes 
of  Latin  American  products.  The  maps 
given  herewith  show  the  intimate  relations 
that  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  would  sus- 
tain with  the  Pacific  coast  of  Latin  America 
by  means  at  an  isthmian  canal,  and  with  the 
entire  coast  line  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  upon 
the  establishment  of  direct  transportation 
lines,  with  the  geographical  advantages  over 
Europe  we  would  then  enjoy. 


MORE  PROFITABLE  MARKETS  ELSEWHERE 

The  real  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  magnitude 

of  our  task  in  South  America,  but  in  the  fact 
that,  for  some  time  to  come,  we  shall  probably 
find  much  easier  and  far  more  profitable  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  The  South  American 
market  doubtless  seem??  to  most  of  nor  ex- 
porters a  negligible  quantity  compared  with 
that  offered  by  Canada  or  by  any  one  of  the 
leadinjx  industrial  nations  of  Europe,  and 
even  by  some  of  the  smallest  of  the  European 


states.  Our  total  exports  to  South  America 
at  present  amount  to  less  than  $42,000,000. 
To  Canada  akme,  we  sent  last  year  goods  to 
the  value  <tf  5105,000^000^  or  more  than 
twice  as  much  ;  to  Mexico,  over  $38,000,000, 
or  only  ^3,000,000  less  than  to  South 
America;  to  distant  Australana,  over  $28,* 
000,000 ;  to  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
$82,000,000  and  jJ83,ooo,ooo  respectively; 
to  Germany,  $197,000,000 ;  to  Great  Britain, 
$602,000,000,  or  nearly  fifteen  times  as  much 
as  to  all  South  America.  To  little  Belgium, 
we  sell  some  five  millions  more  tlian  the  total 
of  our  South  American  exports.  Our  Euro- 
pean trade,  in  fact,  is  so  enormous,  and  is 
increasing  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  small  wonder 
we  have  not  thne  to  busy  ourselves  with 
South  America. 


WHY  WK  NEED  NOf   KKAR   El  RorF. 

It  is  in  the  continued  development  of  our 
exports  to  Europe,  however,  that,  paradoxiad 
as  it  may  seem,  we  find  the  surest  guarantee 
for  future  expansion  in  South  America.  If 
we  can  compete  successfully  with  European 
manufacturers  in  their  home  markets,  surely 
we  ran  unflerscll  them  in  any  foreign  market 
when  we  find  >t  10  be  worth  our  while  to  do 
so.  Mudi  has  been  said  lately  of  German 
exixinsion  in  Brazil  and  in  Central  America. 
We  are  frequently  told  that  South  America 
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swarms  with  German  drummers,  and  that  the 
trade  is  largely  in  German  hands.  Until  wc 
are  ready  to  dispute  their  supremacy,  the 
Germans  will  doubtless  continue  to  wax  fat  on 
promts  that  at  present  do  not  seem  to  allure 
us.  And  white  they  are  pushing  ahead  in 
Latin  America,  we  are  making  h^vy  inroads 
ii|>on  them  at  home.  "It  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  the  present  situiilion  in  Ger- 
many," says  Consul  Genera]  tCaaon,  of  Berlin, 
in  a  recent  Consular  Report,  "that  notwith- 
standing dull  and  declining  home  and  foreign 
markets  for  most  products  of  German  manu- 
facture, there  is  an  unusually  brisk  and  in- 
sistent demand  for  certain  articles  of  American 
origin.  Dinring  no  recent  period  have  so 
many  inquiries,  personal  and  by  letter,  been 
received  at  this  consulate  from  German  firms 
and  individuals  who  wish  to  be  put  into  direct 
relations  with  Amoican  manufacturers  and 
exporters,  as  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  current  year.  These  inquiries  cover  a 
large  range  of  merchandise,  imrluding  nnall 
machinery  of  many  kinds,  typewriters,  time 
and  cash  registers,  furniture  and  office  sup- 
plies, shoes,  leather,  lumber,  and  even  dress 
f;oods  and  other  textiles  of  wool  and  cotton 
which,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  are  now 
produced  in  the  United  States  under  con- 
ditions which,  it  is  beUeved  her^  will 
warrant  their  cx|>ort  to  European  countries. 
The  signitiaint  and  gratUying  indication  in  all 
this  is  that  American  manufactures,  as  such, 
are  becoming  well  known  in  Germany,  and 
are  appreciated  and  approved  for  their  quaUty 
and  price.  Here,  as  in  Great  Britahi,  an 
American  label  or  trademark  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  conveying  a  certain  guaranty  as 
to  general  excellence  in  material,  workman- 
ship anti  ingenious  adaptation  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  article  is  intended." 

OlM{  RTVALS  TILLING  THE  GROUND  FOR  VS 

If  the  Germans  themselves  prefer  our 
nunufactures  to  their  own,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  countries  like  those  of  South 

America,  which  have  no  manufactures  to 
foster  m  competition  with  ours,  will  not  be 
less  appreciative  of  them.  In  Great  Britain, 
which  is  also  strongly  entrenched  in  South 
America,  the  sui^eriority  of  American  goods 
is  even  more  generally  conceded  tlian  in  Ger- 
many. With  amazini;  suddenness,  we  have 
leaped  from  industrial  (thscurity  in  foreign 
trade  to  the  foremost  rank  as  a  purveyor  of 


an  infinite  variety  of  manufactured  go(jds.  of 
machinery,  of  labor-saving  implements  to 
even  the  most  conservative  of  the  manufoc- 
turing  countries  of  Europe,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  face  of  deeply  rooted  prejudices  and  of 
hostile  tariffs  and  other  discriminations  of 
various  kinds.  That  the  Germans  and  the 
Enj^dish  still  maintain  their  hold  in  South 
America,  and,  in  fact,  are  steadily  growing, 
need  cause  us  no  oonoem  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  encroach  upon  them  at  home.  On 
the  contrary,  as  has  been  intimated,  it  should 
afford  us  the  strongest  encouragement  if  we 
look  to  the  probable  outcome.  Is  it  too  much 
to  claim  that  they  are  really  tilhng  the  ground 
for  us?  Are  they  not  developing  South 
America,  and  making  of  it  a  more  and  more 
profitable  ntxarket?  German  immigration,  the 
investment  of  German  capital  in  local  enter- 
prises, the  extension  of  banking  and  shipping 
facilities  by  both  German  and  English  agen- 
cies, the  building  of  railroads  with  English 
money— do  not  aU  of  these  contribute  power- 
fidly  to  the  general  de\elopmcnt,  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  living,  the  increase  of  con* 
sumption,  and  consequently,  the  growth  in 
profitableness  as  well  as  in  the  bulk  of 
the  foreign  trade? 

As  yet,  we  are  not  tempted  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  European  rivals.  Our  capi» 
talists  are  not  attracted  by  what  seem  to  them 
the  meagre  returns  of  the  ocean  carrying 
trade,  of  banking,  of  industrial  investments 
in  South  American  countries,  by  comparison 
with  the  profits  of  home  enterprises  or  of  ex- 
ports through  long  established  and  convenient 
channels  to  the  more  reliable  and  more  re- 
munerative markets  of  Europe  and  the  British 
colonies.  They  are  not  yet  satisfied  to  give 
the  long  credits  extended  by  Europeans;  to 
manufacture,  as  the  English  and  Germans  do, 
for  the  special  requirements  of  jx-rhaps  a  \  cry 
small  and  uncertain  market,  and  in  limited 
quantities  ;  to  pack  their  goods  to  sua  cUmatic 
conditions  or  local  peculiarities  of  transporta- 
tion. The  Europeans  have  been  doing  all 
these  thini^s  for  years,  and  they  have  found 
thcra  sufhcicntly  remunerative  to  justify  their 
efforts  for  the  reason  that  competition  among 
themselves  at  other  points  has  long  been  so 
severe  that  they  have  become  used  to  profits 
that  seem  to  us  incommensurate  with  the 
labor  and  the  rislcs  involved. 

Is  the  time  coming  when  wc  too  shall  have 
to  content  ourselves  with  more  moderate 
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profits  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  trade  of 
partially  developed  regions  like  South  America, 
which  at  present  recdve  but  scant  and 
sporadic  notice  from  our  expcirtcrs  ?  And 
when  that  time  comes,  may  nut  ihc  develop- 
ment which  must  follow  £uro))eaii  activity 
there  inure  to  our  benefit  in  a  larj^cr  volume 
of  trade  and  a  higher  standard  of  consump- 
tion than  if  the  field  had  remained  but 
spnrscly  cultivated?  No  prophetic  visinn  is 
needed  to  foresee  results  of  our  present 
course  of  expansion,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
may  compel  us  to  put  forth  our  full  energies 
in  regions  of  the  earth  which  as  yet  have 
won  only  our  cursory  and  mure  or  less  negli- 
gent regard.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
Kuropenn  nntifms  will  permit  tliemselves  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  our  mvasion  ot  their  home 
markets  without  a  desperate  struggle.  Even 
if  they  fail  in  the  efforts  they  are  now  niakinf; 
to  readjust  their  industrial  mechanism  after 
our  pattern  by  adopting  our  machinery  and 
our  factory  methods,  the  European  nations 
have  still  the  powerful  weapon  of  restrictive 
legislation. 

And  if  our  exports  receive  no  serious 
check  in  Europe,  or  in  \hc  European  colonies, 
the  constantly  enlarging  demand  will  be  met 
by  a  corresponding  ex|iaii8ion  of  plant,  and  bi 
seasons  of  dvillncss  in  the  more  profitable 
markets,  there  would  be  an  overflow  into  the 
less  prditable  markets. 

MEKELY  A  QUESTION  OP  TIMS 

Fnmi  any  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  the  control  of  the  Latin  American 

trade  is  hut  a  question  of  waiting  until  the 
harvest  is  ripe.  By  that  time,  we  may  have  a 
merchant  marine  of  our  own  and  the  various 
other  agencies  of  commerce,  such  as  railroads, 
banking,  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  ex- 
hibitions and  sample  rooms  for  the  disfila)  of 
our  [,'<tods  at  important  trade  centn^-s,  and 
traveling  salesmen  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  all  in  full  working'  order.  It  is  the 
lack  of  these,  as  well  as  tlic  comparative  in- 
difference of  our  manufaeturerii  and  cxjxjrtcrs, 
that  prevents  us  for  the  present  from  making 
much  progress.  It  is  certainly  not  the  fault 
ot  our  goods. 

Our  Consuls  from  all  parts  of  South 
America  rejvjrt  that  United  States  products 
find  ready  sale  wherever  they  are  properly  in> 
troduced.  Barbed  wire  from  the  United 


States  is  one  of  our  largest  items  of  import 
into  Argentina,  and  we  have  all  the  market 
in  this  line  in  certain  sections  of  Brazil. 

Our  suf^nr-mills  and  saw-mills  are  also  win- 
ning the  trade  in  Brazil,  and  our  hard- 
ware, as  well  as  our  plows  and  reapers, 
are  popular.  Our  drygoods  are  gaining  in 
favor.  United  States  drugs — especially  patent 
medicines — are  found  in  quantities  in  the 
market,  and  there  are  good  sales  of  jewelry, 
clocks  and  watches,  kodaks  and  revolvers. 
The  largest  items  of  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tures to  Argentina  consist  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements,  railway  and  elec- 
tric material ;  our  motor<ars  are  being  intro- 
duced. In  Chili  also,  our  trade  in  railway 
supplies  is  re|mricd  to  be  promisinf^.  In 
Colombia,  our  coftee  and  sugar  machmery, 
our  hoes  and  machetes,  are  preferred  to 
others,  and  our  glassware  and  hardware,  as 
well  as  our  beer  and  wines,  are  popular.  In 
Urugua)  ,  our  agricultural  tools  are  said  to 
have  won  "marvelous  success,"  and  among 
other  items  of  import  from  the  United  States 
are  harness,  carts,  wire,  windmills  and  plows. 
To  Peru,  we  are  sending'  a<:ricviltural  and  min- 
ing machinery,  clocks  and  watclu-s,  i-Iectrical 
apparatus,  nails,  bolts  and  screws,  typewriters, 
bi^rdes,  cotton  goods  and  lamps,  as  well  as 
coal  and  canned  j^oods.  The  imports  of  the 
last  two  items,  especially,  are  said  to  be  grow- 
ing. In  Ecuador,  our  axes,  shoes,  butter, 
brooms,  bedsteads,  can\  a»i.  clocks,  jxiiumery, 
cutlery,  stationery,  hardware,  firearms,  scien- 
tific instnmients,  locks  and  canned  goods 
oompete  well  with  those  exported  by  other 
countries.  Among  other  items  of  import 
from  the  United  States  arc  phonographs, 
printing  presses,  safes,  stoves  and  steam 
launches.  In  British  Guiana,  we  have  a  good 
trade  in  biscuits,  confectionery,  haberdashery 
and  millinery,  and  our  exports  of  sugiar 
machinery  arc  improvinj^.  In  Venezuela, we 
are  gaining  a  foothold  in  drugs,  rope,  wire 
fencing  and  cotton  goods.  All  these  manu- 
factures, compete  in  the  South  Amerk:an  mar- 
ket with  the  products  of  European  countries. 

VALUE  OF  THE  TAN-A-MERICAN  FXPOSlTlON 

It  would  seem  to  be  evident,  therefore,  that 
even  with  the  relatively  small  effort  we  are 
making  in  the  South  American  markets,  our 
manufacturt^s,  and  particularlv  those  which 
the  world  has  now  come  to  regard  as  special- 
ties of  United  States  inveotkm  and  medt- 
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anical  ingenuity,  are  forcing  themselves 
into  general  favor  there,  as  elsewhere,  by 
reason  of  their  superior  utility  and  excellence. 

It  follows  logically  that,  with  the  better  facil- 
ities of  transportation  and  the  broader  agencies 
of  exchange  which  our  business  interests  will 
doubtless  provide  when  it  shall  pay  them  to 
do  so,  we  (m^ht  to  hnve  no  difficulty  in  cap- 
turing the  lion's  share  of  South  Amencan 
trade.  Even  in  the  absence  of  such  means, 
and  notu'ithstanilin^'^  the  Comparative  inertia 
of  our  manufacturers  and  cxiHjrtcrs,  our  sales 
to  South  America  might  be  largely  increased 
by  merely  making  known  the  variet)  and 
merit  of  the  goods  we  are  prepared  to  furnish. 
It  is  in  this  aspect  of  our  trade  relations  with 
South  America  that  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position is  seen  to  have  its  chief  value,  and 
hardly  less  important  is  its  probable  effect 
upon  our  business  interests  in  arousing  them 
to  a  jxjrceplion  of  opjjortunities  whirh,  even 
now,  await  them  for  extending  their  sales. 


Many  of  the  Latin  American  cotintricj? 
already  find  their  best  customers  in  the  United 
States.  Mexico  sends  more  than  three^owths 
of  her  exports  to  this  country.  Most  of  the 
Central  American  republics  market  the  bulk 
of  their  products  here.  From  South  America, 
as  a  whole,  we  buy  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  we  sell.  The  tropical  count rie.s  of  that 
continent  will  always  find  in  us  the  largest 
consumers  of  their  coffee,  rubber,  fruits  and 
other  prcKlucts  which  we  cannot  raise  on  fmr 
own  soil.  Even  Argentina  and  Chili,  whose 
staples— such  as  cattle,  hides,  wool  and 
wheat— compete  with  our  own,  are  able  to 
send  us  considerable  and  increasing  quantities 
of  their  prcxlucts.  With  a  liberal  syston  of 
reciprocity,  the  volume  of  our  purcnaaes,  as 
well  as  of  our  sales,  could  be  greatly  increased, 
insuring  the  return  cargoes  neeessar\  to 
maintain  the  direct  transportation  lines  which 
are  indispcn.<;able  to  the  full  development  of 
our  Latin  American  trade. 
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THE  Columbmn  Exposition  was  prac> 
tically  an  exhibit  of  the  industrial  situ- 
ation as  it  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  decade:  the  Fan>American  Expo- 
sition of  the  present  year  is  a  practical  exhibit 
of  the  nidustrial  .<iituation  of  the  country  at 
tiic  close  t)i  the  decade.  The  story  ol  ihc  in- 
dustrial progress  of  the  country  between  the 
two  preat  expositions,  notwithstanding  inter- 
vening years  of  depression,  is  not  only  most 
satisfactory  but  in  many  ways  startlhig.  If 
in  lf>03  '^'^i-"  had  had  tlie  (.  oLna<:,'-e  to  prophesy 
the  industrial  and  commercial  importance  of 
the  United  States  in  1901  he  would  have  been 
consideretl  rash  and  as  not  governing  himself 
by  the  complete  outlook  l*our  or  five  years 
ago  pessimists  told  us  that  this  country  had 
leached  its  highejit  point  and  that  hencefortii 
we  mi^ht  look  not  for  p-eat  frrowth  but  for  a 
period  of  stagnation.    Such  Hgurcs  as  are  at 


hand  indicate  the  most  marvelous  expansion 

the  Country  has  ever  seen,  and  while  the  ikxVd 
collected  at  the  twelfth  census  cannot  be  used 
to  any  great  extent  at  present,  such  indica- 
tions as  are  available,  together  wth  other  facts 
that  are  positive,  tell  the  story  so  emphatically 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  situation. 

The  basic  Industry  is  agricultiue.  In  1890 
there  were  4,564,641  farms  in  the  country. 
There  are  toKiay  5,700,cxx)  and  over,  showing 
an  increase  in  ten  years  of  nearly  1,140,000 
farms.  This  increase  has  arisen  from  two 
causes — the  settlement  of  government  lands 
and  the  division  of  great  farms.  We  used  to 
be  told,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  that  the 
farms  were  being  consolidated  and  that  tlie 
bonanza  farm  would  be  that  of  the  future.  Un 
the  contrary,  since  1850  there  has  been  a 
constant  decrease  in  the  average  size  of  farms  ; 
in  that  year  it  was  203  acres  ;  in  1890  it  was 
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1 37  acres.  In  all  probability  when  the  figures 
are  published  it  will  be  shown  that  the  average 
size  in  1900  was  less  than  in  1890.  The  in* 
crease  in  the  number  of  farms  between  1890 
and  1900  is  almost  as  great  as  the  total  num- 
ber of  farms  in  1850.  The  value  of  all  form 
products  in  1890  wns  $2,460,107,454.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  estimated  value 
of  farm  products  m  1900  was  something  over 
$3,000,000,000. 

The  \'nlue  of  the  products  of  all  minin{»'  in- 
dustries, oi  the  fisheries,  the  forests,  and  of 
farm  products  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
decade  was  $3, 537, 650, 391.  Tixlay  a  con- 
servative estimate  would  place  the  values  of  all 
such  products  at  $$,000,000,000,  certainly  a 
vast  amount,  representing  labor,  the  profitable 
investment  of  capital,  and  the  energy  of  the 
people. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  1890  was  355,415.  At  the  present 
tmie  the  census  office  has  received  the 
schedules  of  653, cxx),  but  probably  not  more 
than  500,000  of  these  are  for  establishments 
comparable  with  those  counted  in  1890. 
Takhig  this  calculation  as  fairly  correct,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  gain  in  the  ten  years 
d  nearly  1 50,000  establishments  engaged  in 
the  manufo^nre  of  goods.  The  total  value 
of  products,  including  receipts  from  custom 
work  and  repairing-,  in  1890  u-as  $9,372,437,- 
283.  This  amount,  of  course,  mcludcs  the 
value  of  all  raw  materials,  which  in  many  in- 
stances were  the  completed  products  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  but  in  a  census 
sense  and  for  comparative  purposes  as  run- 
ning  through  the  various  censuses,  it  is 
the  figure  which  represents  the  value  of  all 
products  at  the  works  at  the  time  the  census 
enumeration  was  made.  Basing  an  estimate 
on  the  increase  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments and  the  tabulations  of  States  already 
completed,  a  most  conservative  figure  for  the 
value  of  aU  products  in  1900  is  $1 5,000,000,* 
000. 

Agriculture  and  manufactures  make  com- 
merce. The  statistics  manufactured  prcKl- 
ucts  show  that  the  United  States  is  easily  in 
the  supremacy  relative  to  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  commercial  statistics  are  equally 
satisfactory,  for  now  at  the  head  of  the  world's 
great  exporting  nations  there  stands  the 
United  States.  For  the  calendar  year  tgoo 
our  exi>nrts  of  domestic  products  were  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  their  total 


\':ihie  for  that  year  being  i  1,453,013,659. 
Great  Britain  ranked  next,  with  ^1,418,348,- 
000,  and  Germany  next,  with  $1,050,611,000. 
Thus  the  United  States  has  reached  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  great  exporting 
nations  of  the  world.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
this  country  stood  fourth  in  rank,  the  United 
Kingdom  being  first,  Germany  second,  and 
France  thhtl.  The  United  States  has  increased 
her  exports  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
192  per  cent.,  Germany  73  per  cent.,  the 
United  Kingdom  34  per  cent.,  und  France  5 
per  cent. 

This  supremacy  of  the  Uniterl  States  is  due 
very  largely  to  the  enormous  expansion  of 
manu£acturmg  industry  during  the  bat  decade. 
Our  manufactured  products  now  constitute 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  ei^rts.  In 
i860  they  were  but  12.76  per  cent.  Through 
our  agricultural  products  we  have  been  fettl- 
ing many  countries.  We  are  now  supplying 
them  with  both  food  and  fuel.  Formerly  we 
imported  great  quantities  of  iron  and  steel, 
htit  now  wc  arc  exporting  these  things.  Ten 
years  ago  we  had  little  or  no  production  of 
tin-plate,  the  imports  being  over  1,000,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1 89 1 ,  but  last  year  we  imjxirted 
only  108,484,826  pounds,  a  little  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  impcNrtations  oi  1891,  while 
in  place  of  manufacturing  little  or  no  tin-plate 
ten  years  ago  we  now  manufacture  nearly 
i,ooo,ooo,ocx)  pounds. 

Th»  story  of  the  products  of  our  manufac- 
turing establishments  and  of  commerce  has 
been  well  emphasized  lately  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  the  British  Secretary  for  Indki. 
He  sf)cak.s  of  \-arious  things  as  having  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  in  America  than  in  the 
United  Kingdnn.  Chemical  research,  the 
concentration  of  capital,  thorough  technical 
education,  and  improved  organization  have,  in 
his  opinion,  been  far  more  rapid  and  extensive 
in  America  than  in  any  other  country. 

All  these  things  have  had  a  marvelous  ef- 
fect in  many  directions  which  indicate  growth, 
progress,  and  industrial  expansion.  Wealth 
has  incre.ised  to  such  a  [>oint  th;it  the  figures 
can  hardly  be  comprehended.  In  1890  the 
total  wealth  of  the  country,  inclu<ling  simply 
tangible-  things  at  their  true  valuation,  was 
$65,037,091,197.  The  best  estimates  of  all 
those  in  a  position  to  make  intelligent  calcu- 
lations place  the  wealth  to-day  at  between 
890,000,000,000  and  $94,ocx),ooo,ooo.  This 
raises  the  per  capita  from  $307.68  in  1850 
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and  $1,036  in  189010  over  $1,230  in  1900, 
and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  notwithstanding 
the  Spanish  War  the  total  ttatiorad  dd>t,  less 

cash  in  the  Treasury,  is  now  practically  what 
it  was  ten  years  ago;  it  stood  then  at  $14.32, 
and  last  year  at  $14.52  per  capita. 

We  may  say  that  all  these  things  relate  to 
rnpital  .ind  to  those  enp^gcd  in  the  great  en- 
terprises of  production  and  commerce,  and 
there  are  many  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  these 
are  the  only  ones  benefited.  The  facts  do 
not  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  Labor  has 
been  benefited,  perhaps  not  to  its  full  share 
in  the  estimate  of  those  receiving  wages,  yet 
the  benefit  has  been  satisfactory,  and  the  in- 
crease in  wages  and  their  purchasing  power 
has  been  dectnve.  We  cannot  yet  state  the 
average  wn^es  in  1900  as  compared  with 
1890,  so  iar  as  the  Federal  census  is  con- 
cerned, but  tiiere  are  varioiis  other  sources 
from  which  deductions  can  be  drawn,  and  de- 
ductions that  cannot  be  assailed.  Relative 
money  wages  (that  is,  nominal  wages,)  taking 
i860  and  the  relative  nimiey  wages  of  that 
year  as  100,  stood  at  158.9  in  1890;  that  is 
to  say,  the  increase  between  1S60  and  1890 
was  $8.9  per  cent.  In  1 899  the  relative  posi- 
tion \vas  163  .2  per  cent.  Wages  were  higher  in 
1892  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  but  in  1899  they  were  stiU 
higher,  making  1899  and  19OO  the  period 
when  the  very  highest  wages  in  our  history 
were  recorded. 

On  the  basis  of  relative  wholesale  prices, 
the  situation  in  1890  relative  to  1860(100 
being  the  basis)  was  96.3  ;  that  is,  prices  had 
fallen  from  100  to  ^,3,  while  in  1899  they 
had  fallen  to  S3.6.  Using  these  two  bases,  it  is 
easily  ascertained  by  a  calculation  thai  in  1890 
the  relative  real  wages — ^that  is,  wages  measured 
by  whole.sale  prices  -stofxi  at  165  relative  to 
100  in  i860,  while  in  1899  they  stoo<l  at 
195.3,  an  increase  in  the  relative  purchasing 
power,  based  on  wholesale  prices,  of  95.2 
per  cent,  over  i860  and  30  points  higher  than 
in  1890.  In  llfowachtisetts,  a  great  mantifac- 
turing  state,  the  rdative  weekly  earnings  of 
73,000  emiiloyees  in  April,  tqor,  stood  at 
1 00  84  o!  9.84  [XJinlH  abuve  the  level  oi  Fcb- 
ruar\,  1898. 

TiKTe  is  still  another  source  from  which 
positive  evidence  can  be  secured,  and  that  is 
the  value  of  the  saving.s  deposits  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1900  they  amounted  to  $2,389,719,- 
954,  or  an  average  due  each  depositor  of 


$4Or.l0.  Ten  years  ago  the  deposits 
amounted  to  $1,623,079,749,  or  $358.04  as 
the  average  due  each  depositor.  The  number 
of  depositors  increased  in  the  ten  years  from 
4»533.2i7  to  6,107,083.  It  is  true  that  all 
this  great  sum  deposited  in  savings  hanks 
does  not  belong  to  the  wage^arner,  yet  actual 
investigation  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
about  one-half  the  deposits  in  our  savings 
banks' are  those  of  employees.  They  have, 
therefore,  a  vast  cajiital  which  is  eniiiloycd 
largely  in  developing  resources,  in  buildings, 
and  in  productive  work,  and  they  are  as 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  stability  of  in- 
dustrial undertaking  as  any  class  in  the  com- 
munity. So  much  for  the  purely  financial 
side  of  the  great  progress  which  we  are  now 
witnessing. 

There  has  been  a  corresponding  progress 
in  the  ethical  relations  ol  employers  and  em- 
ployees. Strikes  have  not  ceased,  and  will 
not  cease  until  laborers  and  capitalists  are 
sufficiently  intelligent  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  production  and  the  moral  relations 
of  each  are  sufficient  to  lead  them  into 
methods  of  adjusting  differences  and  settling 
grievances.  It  is  the  testimony  of  all  men 
well  informed,  whether  they  come  from  the 
ranks  ot  labor  or  capital,  that  employers  and 
employees  are  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to- 
gether. They  are  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  preserving  prosperity  and  of  enhancing  the 
value  ol  the  work  of  each.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  resort  to  what  may  be  called,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  State  efforts,  voluntary  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration.  The  experience  of 
England  for  many  years  in  most  of  the  g^eat 
trades  of  that  CMimtrv  in  establishing  private 
board.s  ul  cuuciliaiion  and  arbitration  is  hav- 
ing its  effect  in  the  United  States.  While 
the  laws  of  Englaml  prf)vide  for  a  board  of 
arbitration,  it  has  not  been  called  into  active 
operation.  The  manufecturers  and  their  em- 
ployees have  preferred  to  form  their  own 
boards  on  which  representatives  of  each  side 
are  to  be  found,  then  coming  together  and 
talking  over  all  the  differences  or  grievances 
which  may  mme  from  either  side  The  best 
effects  have  been  rcaiiiicd,  and  now  ibis  habit 
is  growing  wonderfully  in  the  United  States. 
The  expcrieiK  I!  in  Illinois,  where  the  roal  op- 
erators and  the  miners  have  joined  in  a  great 
organization  for  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
and  the  newly  organized  methods  among  tlic 
typographical  unions  and  the  publishers,  in 
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the  foundry  business,  in  the  buildings  trades, 
etc.,  have  clearly  and  emphatically  indorsed 
the  strength  of  this  dement  of  adjustment. 
The  shoe  trade  of  the  I'-istern  and  Middle 
States  has  long  had  its  private  boards,  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  ti  cases  whidl  for- 
merly would  have  resulted  in  strikes  and  lock- 
outs have  been  adjusted  by  the  men  who  un- 
derstand their  own  conditions.  Herein  lies 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  our 
great  industrial  progress. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  all  social  requirements.  The 
moral  elements  must  come  in,  and  the  fact 
that  employers  and  employees  are  adjusting 
their  own  difficulties  in  a  quiet,  orderly,  and 
dignified  manner,  vrithout  calling  in  the  public 
to  assist  or  confuse,  is  one  of  the  most  hop^ 
ful  signs  of  the  present  day.  Men  are  recog- 
nising that  while  there  may  be  some  antagon- 
isms existing  between  labor  and  caj)italist,s, 
there  ought  to  be  no  antagonism ;  that  the 
employee  invests  his  whole  capital  in  his 
cLiy's  work,  and  that  the  stockholder  invests 
part  of  his  a^>ital  in  Iiis  stock.  They  are, 
therefore,  mutually  and  reciprocally  related, 
and  as  this  mutual  and  reciprocal  relation  ex- 
tends it  will  be  found  that  the  interests  are 
really  identical  and  th^  must  be  guarded  on 
every  side. 

Manufacturers  and  other  employers  have 
not  been  well  organized  to  meet  labor  difficult- 
ties.  The  trade  tmions  have  set  them  an  ex- 
ample, and  thi.s  example  is  being  patterned 
after  by  the  employers  themselves.  The  pri- 
vate  boards  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
are  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  this  idea  of 
the  organization  of  employers  themselves  to 
meet  the  organization  of  employees  in  the  ad- 
justment of  difficulties.  In  all  probability 
the  great  industrial  combinations  of  our  time 
will  lead  to  an  c.\lcai>iua  of  this  method  of 
adju.stment. 

The  iiulustrial  combinations,  or,  as  they  are 
popularly  called,  trusts,  constitute  a  new  ma- 
chine hi  industrial  development.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that,  like  all  other  new  inventions  or  ma- 
chines, they  should  meet  with  antagonism ;  but 
should  it  be  found  in  the  future  that  the  new 
machine — the  industrial  organization — means 
what  the  ordinary  mechanical  invention  metins 
— I  he  reduction  01  price,  the  mcrcajic  of 
wages,  and  the  increased  stability  of  cm* 
ploymcnt  the  antagonism  to  it  will  fall  away, 
and  we  shall  hear  less  and  less  of  the  dangers 


accompanying^  such  organizations.  Their 
just  and  reasonable  regulation,  like  the  just 
and  reasonable  relation  of  the  corporations 
with  which  we  are  so  familuir,  will  probably 
eliminate  whatever  dangers  iurk  under 
them. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  inventions, 
improved  processes,  and  methods  that  elimi- 
nate elements  of  cost  are  in  a  very  g^cat  de- 
gree responsible  for  the  vast  development 
which  has  taken  ]>lace  during  the  decade  of 
years  just  closed,  and  yet  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  specify  any  single  invention  along  any  line 
during  that  period  that  has  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  any  production.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  steel  processes  have  been  de- 
veloped and  extended  rather  than  originated 
during  that  time.  Electricity,  of  cotirse,  has 
played  its  great  part  in  our  iron  and  steel  es- 
tablishments. The  handling  of  great  masses 
of  metal  through  electrical  devices  and  in 
other  ways  has  not  only  enabled  the  producer 
to  secure  greater  results  for  the  expenditure 
of  like  capital,  but  has  increased  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  higher  skill  in  the  employee  and 
has  thus  incre^ed  his  wages  ami  his  im- 
portance. 

In  printing  we  have  seen  the  vast  extension 
of  the  wood-pulp  business,  not  particularly 
through  new  inventions,  but  by  the  practical 
application  of  inventions  that  were  not  par- 
ticularly successful  prior  to  the  period.  This 
has  stimulated  Hoc  business  of  printing 
almost  beyond  calculation.  So,  too,  we  have 
the  improved  linotype  machine,  invented  by 
Mei^nthaler.  Methods  for  setting  type  by 
machinery  have  long  been  known,  but  not 
until  the  improved  linotype  was  perfected  did 
the  typesetting  machine  become  a  factor  to 
any  large  degree  in  the  printing  trade.  Instead 
of  one  thousand  ems  an  hour.  thcs|>ced  of  the 
average  compositor,  the  manipulator  of  the 
linot)'pe  machine  can  set  four  thousand  five 
hundretl  ems  in  the  same  time.  Other  machines 
have  been  invented  having  equal  merit. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  printing-press 
has  been  vastly  improved  with  the  perfection 
of  older  devices  and  the  application  of  im- 
proved details.  One  of  the  latest  sextuple 
stereotype  perfected  presses  has  an  aggregate 
runnintj  capacity  of  ninety-six  thousand  eight- 
page  papers  per  hour.  One  pressman  and 
four  skilled  laborers,  using  one  of  these 
presses,  will  print,  ctit  at  the  top,  fold,  paste, 
and  count  with  a  supplement  inserted  if  de- 
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sired,  ninety-six  thousand  eight-page  papers 
in  one  hour. 

Amont;;-  the  j^rent  inventions  of  the  hst  ten 
years  are  the  improved  rotary  steam  turbine 
and  the  Northrop  ktom.  In  the  latter  there 
is  an  automatic  feeding  of  yam  which  enables 
the  weaver  to  tend  sometimes  twenty  or 
twenty-five  looms,  and  with  a  success  vtbkAi 
could  not  be  secured  by  the  old  method, 
when  the  weaver  tended  only  six  or  eight 
looms. 

Electricity  is  constantly  claiming  the  atten- 
tion of  inventors,  and  every  discovery  seems 
to  be  as  marvelous  as  the  first  that  was  ap- 
plied in  any  practical  way.  In  1895  Roentgen 
applied  it  in  his  methcKl  of  discovery  of  inter- 
nal obstructions,  using  what  he  called  his 
X4ay  tnventkm,  and  now  the  most  romantic 
prophecy  of  the  electricians  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  a.go  is  being  verified  in  the 
various  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy.  The 
marvel  of  sending  dispatches  from  the  open 
sea  to  land  and  acntss  the  land  without  the 
use  of  wires  is  becoming  familiar,  and 
peo^e  begin  to  learn  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  use  of  this  wonderful  power.  This  prac- 
tical development  lies  within  the  last  Ave 
or  six  years. 

The  chemists  are  constantly  bringing  to  the 
use  of  the  public  the  results  of  their  most 
skillful  and  scientific  researches.  The  inven- 
tion of  acetylene  gas  will  probably  lead  to  the 
use  of  a  light  which  will  be  far  more  .satisfac- 
tory in  many  ways  than  the  ordiiury  gaslight. 
The  iproasSKS  ci  raakmg  calcium  carUde  and 
of  mercerizing  cloth  and  a  score  of  other  in- 
ventions relate  strictly  to  the  utilities  of  life. 
Very  many  methods  will  be  proved  clumsy 
and  out  of  date  by  the  use  nf  liquefied  air. 
All  the  great  inventions  which  have  made 
past  industrial  development  read  like  a  chap- 
ter from  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  which 
have  led  many  to  think  that  there  was  little 
in  the  future,  arc  being  jjcrfcclcd  or  newly 
apphed  until  we  begin  to  look  to  scientific 
men  for  developments  that  will  make  the  mar- 
vels of  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  appear 
crude  and  primitive  in  their  presence. 

Among  the  great  improveniL-iUs  may  ho 
considered  the  constantly  increasing  applica- 
tion of  combined  mechanics  and  electricity  to 
some  of  the  drudgery  of  sta*\-.ti<;al  work. 
The  <^reat  enumeratiiins  <>t  tlic  world  are  now 
summed  up  by  Hullcrith's  eiectro-mechanical 

machines.   Railroad  companies,  banks,  and 


msurance  offices  are  utilizing  these  mventions 
in  making  up  the  dassified  statements  of  their 
business  The  census  and  other  statistical 
offices  are  bringing  out  results  which  could 
not  be  obtained  under  the  old  hand  methods, 
and  doing  it  in  much  shorter  time.  Thus  the 
individual,  the  manufacturer,  the  business  man, 
and  the  Government  are  all  profiting  by  the 
skill  of  scientific  men. 

In  addition  to  invention  and  the  application 
of  science  to  the  utilities  of  life  as  great 
elements  in  our  industrial  progress,  it  should 
be  undcrstowl  that  skill  and  art  acquired 
through  industrial  education  in  some  form 
have  done  much  to  secure  the  supremacy  we 
now  enjoy.  When  the  productions  of  the 
world  were  placed  on  exhibition  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876 
the  producing  countries  learned  a  great  lesson. 
Bismarck  asked  the  German  representative  at 
Pliilatlelphia  how  the  products  of  Germany 
ranked  rdative  to  those  of  other  countries. 
"  They  arc  cheap  and  wretched,"  he  replied. 
Germany  had  not  taken  kindly  to  the 
French  method  of  technical  training  by 
which  France  wns  surpassing  other  nations 
in  artistic  productions,  but  the  revela- 
tions at  Philadelphia  taught  her  a  lesson  and 
she  immediately  began  the  work  of  training 
men  who  should  be  competent  to  design 
artistic  gui>ds  that  would  meet  a  market, 
England  also  began  to  fear  France  in  the  pro- 
duction of  original  designs,  and  she,  too, 
started  on  her  career  of  industrial  training. 
The  United  States  was  a  little  dower,  but 
finally  caught  the  cue  of  industrial  success, 
and  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
making  such  ])  regress  that  American-made 
goods  find  a  place  in  every  market  in  the 
world,  and  instead  of  being  rejectetl  as 
American-made,  they  are  sought  because  they 
are  the  products  of  American  ingenuity,  skill, 
and  artistic  desis^n. 

It  IS  not  enough  tiiat  a  nation  sh(>uld  be 
engaged  in  accumtdating  wealth  ;  not  enough 
that  it  should  be  satisfied  with  industrial  and 
commercial  supremacy. 

There  can  be  no  prosperity  in  industry  un- 
less that  prosperity  is  felt  in  what  may  ho 
called  the  highest  culture.  The  man  who 
works  for  wages  must  feel  that  his  condition  is 
improved.  He  must  play  his  part  as  a  social  and 
political  factor.  If  social  and  ethical  improve- 
ment does  not  follow  industrial  improvement, 
then  industry  bas  failed  in  its  great  purpose. 
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CHEERFUL  evidence  of  prosperity  and 
of  the  strong  influence  of  good  ex- 
amples is  piven  by  the  shower  of 
benefactions  thai  fell  on  our  educational  insti- 
tutions at  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 
Mr  Rockefeller's  gift  of  $250,000  to  Cornell 
on  condition  that  the  university  secure  a  like 
amount,  the  completion  of  Yale's  bicentennia] 
fund  of  ?2. 000,000,  Mr,  J.  Pierpont  Morf^an's 
gift  of  $i,ooo,cxx>  to  Harvard  for  buildings 
for  the  Medical  School,  Senator  Hanna's  gtft 
of  $50,000  to  Kenyon  College,  Dr.  Pearsons' s 
crift  to  Beloit  College,  which  brings  the  total 
amount  he  has  given  up  to  $500,000  ;  a  con- 
ditional gift  of  $100,000  to  Smith  College; 
additions  to  Brown  University's  endo\vment 
until  it  amounts  to  $2,000,000 — in  fact  hardly 
an  institution  escaped  this  year.  Nothing  like 
this  application  of  wealth  to  equipments  for  re- 
search and  training  was  ever  icnown  before. 
Rich  men  and  women  of  this  generation  have 
made  great  foundations  at  Chicago  University, 
Leiand  Stanford  University,  the  University  of 
California,  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg, 
the  Rockefeller  Institution  for  Medical  Re- 
search, and  many  more ;  and  all  our  best  old 
institutions  have  been  better  equipped  by 
increa^g  incomes— Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania.  Within  a 
recent  period,  too,  the  agricultural  coll«iges 
that  received  land  grants  from  the  Nati<ma] 
Government  have  been  developed,  an<l  a  large 
number  of  schools  of  technology.  Within 
this  same  period  the  great  state  universities  in 
the  middle  West,  the  West  and  the  South- 
west— for  women  and  men  alike,  and  without 
tuition  fees — have  grown  up ;  and  the  impor- 
tant independent  colleges  for  women  have 
been  established  or  developnid.  Radcliffe  and 
Hamard,  too,  are  young.  Add  to  all  these 
foundations  and  demopments,  the  great  gifts 
for  libraries  made  not  only  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
but  on  a  smaller  .scale  by  a  thousand  other 
men,  and  the  sums  of  money  that  are  devoted 
to  the  training  of  youth  and  to  the  buildiru'^  up 
ot  the  intellectual  life  become  almost  incalcul- 
able—all this,  too,  besides  the  constantly 
growing  pubUc  school  system. 

Althonjifh  the  procuress  of  education  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  money  spent 


on  it,  it  is  not  likely  to  £ue  wdl  witlKmtmuch 
money,  and  even  these  ever  increasing  sums 

and  more  are  necessary.  For  the  time  is 
come  when  stronger  men  must  turn  to  the 
teiiching  of  youth;  and  the  passing  of  educa- 
tion from  its  old  mendicant  and  ecclesiastical 
status  ought  to  bring,  and  doubtless  is  bring- 
ing, a  large  body  of  the  very  foremost  men 
into  its  .service.  But  even  yet  any  first  rate 
num  whose  business  is  teaching  wUi  tell  you 
that  the  profession  is  the  r^uge  of  many 
second  rate  minds  ;  and  doubtless  any  repre- 
sentative gatherinji  of  teachers  will  yet  .show 
fewer  men  of  strong  personality  tlian  a  corres- 
ponding representative  gatiiering  of  men  of 
affairs.  But  this  difference  must  be  much 
less  than  it  was  even  a  few  )  ears  afjn. 

A  NEW  KUA  IN  PHlLAMTHiiOPY 

NOR  is  it  to  education  only  that  rich 
men  are  making  large  gifts.  An 
anonymous  friend  of  liberal  religious  opinions 
has  .set  aside  one  million  dollars  in  Denver  to 
establish  People's  churches  in  communities 
which  will  themselves  give  half  the  money  re- 
quired. A  Peo])le's  church  is  understood  to 
be  a  very  liberal  non-sectarian  organization 
whose  work  is  directed  rather  towards  the 
betterment  of  the  life  that  is  than  towards 
contemplation  of  the  life  to  come.  • 

Bequests  to  charitable  institutkms  also 
show  a  continued  increase.  Few  gifts  of  this 
nature  are  reported  as  widely  as  those  to 
education  are ;  but  there  are  very  many  more 
donors  to  charitable  institutions  than  to  edu- 
cational ones,  and  the  total  of  their  f^ifts  is 
greater.  Gifts  for  missionary  purposes  have 
within  these  recent  years  of  unprecedented 
benefactifins  remained  stationary.  To  some 
churches  and  for  work  in  some  fields  they 
have  indeed  fallen  off  from  the 'sums  given 
in  previous  years.  And  comparatively  few 
large  gifts  are  made  to  further  foreign  mis- 
sionary work. 

As  rich  men  l>ecome  more  generous,  they 
become  more  businesslike  in  their  generosity, 
which  IS  another  way  of  saying  that  they  be- 
come more  conscientious.  The  story  re- 
cently told  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  by  President 
Schurman,  of  Cornell,  is  typical: 
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Both  he  and  his  only  son  are  devoting  the  larger 
]K>rtion  of  their  time  to  the  ciitficLiIt  problem  of 
wise  money -giving.  1  was  greatly  imjiressed  with 
the  thoroi^  cxaminatkm  they  made  of  Cornell 
University  before  ofT  r  ri  ^  if  rir  recent  ^ft  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  iliuw>ancl  dollars,  iiesides 
their  own  studies,  Aqr  sqit  an  expert  here  to 
m<ikc  a  report,  and  he  spent  three  days  in  which 
he  completely  investigated  the  University  on 
every  side — material,  financial  and  educational. 
Only  after  finding  everythii^  satisfactory  was  the 
gift  made. 

Nor  is  it  in  oor  own  land  only  that  princely 
gifts  are  made  for  such  purposes.  M. 
Solodovniko£f,  a  Russian,  who  recently  died 
at  Moscow,  bequeathed  about  eleven  million 
dollars  to  establish  schools  and  to  build  dwel- 
lings for  workiiif^cn  in  Rii-^sia.  It  has  not 
been  long  since  M.  Nubcl,  a  Scandinavian, 
left  a  great  fortune,  the  income  of  which  is 
t  >  be  given  tn  tliosc  who  do  most  to  further 
human  progress  in  invention  and  in  discovery. 

THS  LEGION  OF  UILLIOKAIRES 

THE  increase  in  the  number  of  very  rich 
men,  as  well  as  the  size  of  great  "for- 
tunes, is  so  great  as  to  provoke  midsummer 
journalism  to  make  lists  ot  them.  The  New 
York  Herald,  for  instance,  has  lately  com- 
piled a  list  of  3,828  millionaires  in  the  United 
States — tiiat  is,  one  person  out  of  every 
30,000.  And  the  estimate  is  that  87  per 
cent,  of  them  made  tlieit  owii  fortunes;  that 
only  1 3  per  cent,  of  them  received  large  for- 
tunes by  inheritance ;  that  the  same  number 
t'ecame  rich  from  the  increased  values  ot  t  eal 
estate;  that  nearly  ?o  jicr  rent,  made  for- 
tunes as  inanufacturers,  16  ]x_t  cent,  as  mer- 
chants, 12  per  cent,  by  transpirtation,  and  to 
per  cent,  by  banking.  Such  a  list  can  never 
be  accurate ;  but,  so  long  as  people  love 
gossip,  it  will  be  interesting. 

A  much  vy.'-c  important  fact  is  that  the 
lixal  banks  m  Kansas  have  money  to  lend  at 
five  {x:r  cent,  tliat  lias  l>een  made  by  fimners 
growing  wheat. 

But  even  gossip  affords  a  rough  measure  of 
the  enormous  increase  and  diffusion  of  riches. 
"There  are  more  men  in  New  York  now  who 
have  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year  tlian  there 
were  50  years  ago  who  had  an  mcome  of 
^10,000  a  year,"  a  man  recently  declared 
who  has  himself  risen  uitlun  that  [X'riod 
from  the  $10,000  class  to  the  $100,000  class. 

Perhaps  all  £uro{)e  contains  fewer  nullion- 
aires  than  the  United  States.   But  in  this  in- 


dustrial era  of  swift  communication,  many  of 
the  greatest  fortunes  in  the  world  have  been 
made  in  riiher  and  even  backward  countries. 
Mr.  Kimberley,  of  South  Africa,  is  often  put 
down  as  the  richest  man  on  earth,  with  a  for- 
tune estimated  at  $500,000,000;  and  it  is 
generally  asserted  that  Li  Hung  Chang's  for- 
tune is  nearly  as  large.  J.'H.  Robinson,  an- 
other South  African  millionaire,  is  thought  to 
be  worth  $400,000,000.  Perhaps  two  or 
three  American  fortunes  come  next  in  value ; 
for  there  are  probably  several  individuals  in 
the  United  Stntes  who  are  richer  than  all  the 
Rothschilds.  Chile,  Guatemala  and  Mexico 
each  has  at  least  one  man  whose  fortune  is  as 
great  as  $50,000,000.  The  largest  private 
fortune  in  England,  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's, is  less  than  $roo,ooo,ooo. 

If  it  be  true  that  our  own  country  contains 
more  very  rich  men  than  any  other,  it  is  true 
also  and  very  much  more  important,  that  it 
Contains  a  larger  number  who  are  comfortably 
well-to-do— fvut  of  the  re;ich  of  avarice  and 
of  poverty — than  ever  before  lived  at  one 
time  under  one  government.  The  reformers 
who  would  abolish  great  fortimes  are  .so  far 
faring  ill  with  their  crusade ;  nor  have  those 
who  would  abotteh  poverty  yet  succeeded; 
but  the  number  who  ne\er  feel  the  narrowing 
effects  of  great  riches,  nor  of  poverty,  nor 
yet  of  reformatory  zeal,  steadily  increases. 

XBB  DmBHAIIOnAl  TXUBT 

IT  has  been  reported  that  the  salt  companies 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  are  to  be  united  into  one,  or 
are  to  come  under  the  management  of  a  single 
organization.  If  such  a  consolidation  be  made 
it  will  control  the  production  and  the  market 
in  all  these  countries.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
an  international  trust. 

Orgimizations  that  practically  control  the 
market  in  several  countries  are  not  new. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  are  among  the  conspicuous 
industrial  organizations  which  have  such 
extensive  foreign  markets  that  they  at  least 
approach  international  trusts.  But  these  com- 
panies were  not  made  b\  the  consolidation  of 
companies  that  had  grown  up  in  different 
countries,  and  definite  international  organiza- 
tion is  the  new  fact  about  the  repcwted  Salt 
Trust. 

Intematioiial  tnists  are  sure  to  bonie  sooner 
or  later ;  for  only  one  thing  i»  in  tiie  way  of 
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their  organization— the  customs  duties  of  some 
governments,  and  these  are  not  as  serious 
obstacles  as  they  are  supposed  to  be.  The 
only  difTtrcnce  between  an  international  trust 
and  a  domestic  one  is  that  the  monopoly  is 
made  theoretically  the  more  complete.  But 
we  have  already  gone  so  far  into  successful 
monopolistic  production  that  the  movement  is 
bound  to  extend  across  national  boundaries. 

Men  who  have  not  made  up  their  minds  to 
the  swift  coming  of  such  an  em  of  sweeping 
monopoly — or  of  a  nearer  approach  to  it — 
are  laggmg  behind  events ;  for  consolidation 
is  a  tendency  stronger  than  any  !c;^islative  or 
other  restraining  power  that  has  yet  asserted 
itsdf.  Whether  the  experiment  lead  to  in- 
dustrial wreck  and  to  siK'ial  oppression,  or 
bring  an  era  of  very  much  cheaper  produc- 
tion and  of  social  benefit,  wc  shall  in  due 
time  discover;  but»  whatever  be  the  result, 
the  extension  of  monopoly  is  the  strongest 
commercial  tendency  at  work  to-day,  and  it 
has  not  by  any  means  yet  spent  itself.  The 
probahilil)  is  thai  its  (!(.-\elr)pmcnt  has  only 
fairly  begun.  Neiu-ly  every  effort  that  has 
been  made  to  check  it  has  furthered  it.  The 
law,  for  instance,  ai^ainsl  railroad  poolint^ 
hastened  great  railroad  consolidations.  £ver^' 
welMnfonned  railroad  roan  now  in  active  life 
expects  to  see  practically  all  the  great  rmds 
in  the  United  States  come  at  least  under  the 
practical  control  (if  not  the  ownership)  of  a 
very  small  group  of  men.  The  same  group 
of  men  vrtW  control  Steamship  lines  across  the 
two  great  oceans. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  United  States  only  that  the 
tendency  to  consolidate  is  str<m^^  In  Ger- 
many our  example  is  followed.  There  are  re- 
ports, for  instance,  of  a  consolidation  of  steel 
makers  under  the  leadership  of  the  Krupps. 
In  England  the  same  tendency,  if  yet  .some- 
what weaker,  is  .still  at  work.  As  the' move- 
ment gains  strength  in  any  one  country  it 
will  necessarily  gain  strcni^rth  in  another. 
For  mstance,  one  reason  that  has  been  given 
for  the  organization  of  an  international  salt 
trust  is  the  crude  methixl  yet  used  by  the 
English  company.  By  American  manage- 
ment and  method  it  is  said  that  a  very  hand- 
some  profit  could  be  saved  without  increasing 
the  price. 

Certainly  we  have  passed  the  time  when 
political  oratory  or  social  e.s,says  or  eve»  legis- 
lation is  likclj-  to  (h.iri^c  this  world-wide 
tendency.    The  ntovcmcnt  will  work  itself 


out,  successfully  or  disastrously,  and  no  eat* 
terior  or  artificial  force  is  likflv  to  check  it. 

A  FEW  EXAJttPLES  OF  NEW  TRUSTS 

IN  addition  to  the  steel  combination,  the 
many  railroad  combinatkms,  even  more 

street-railway  consolidations,  and  several  un- 
prece<lentedly  big  financial  (Organizations  in 
the  form  of  trust  companies  which  have  been 
made  public  during  the  past  six  months,  there 
have  been  reported  such  large  consolidations 
as  these — accident  insurance  companies  (^30,- 
000,000,  capital);  glassware  factories  (1^20,000^- 
000) ;  cattle  growers  made  up  of  men  from 
fifteen  Western  States ;  pineapple  growers  in 
Florida ;  the  molasses  combine,  including  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  cane  planters ;  a 
packing  combination  ($7,500,000) ;  a  carpet 
combination  ($5,000,000) ;  the  tin  can  trust 
($88,000,000) ;  two  cereal  combinations ;  one 
of  $4,000,000  the  other  of  ? 3,000,000; 
stationary  engine  aiid  machinery  manufactures 
($50,000,000) ;  the  shipbuilding  combination 
(5fS 5, 000,000)  ;  an  egg  trust  coverin;^  a  number 
of  Southwestern  States ;  cotton  duck  manu- 
facturers ($50,000,000) ;  the  American  Loco- 
motive ('om]x\ny  ($50,000,000);  a  .salmon 
trust,  to  control  four-fiftlii>  of  the  salmon 
fiaJieries  of  the  world ;  the  Alaskan  shipping 
and  trading  companies ;  and  others  talked  of 
or  already  acconiplislied  include  shovel  makers ; 
agricullurul  nnplemcnt  manufacturers  ($50,- 
000,000  or  more) ;  and  watch  manufacturers 
(#75.000,000.) 

These  are  only  a  part  of  the  combinations 
that  were  enumerated  in  an  incomplete  list 
published  by  the  New  York  Sitn  for  the  first 
five  months  of  this  calendar  year.  Neither  in 
number  nor  in  value  (although,  no  doubt,  the 
nominal  values  of  many  of  them  are  exagger- 
ated) do  they  give  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
extent  of  the  application  of  consolidation  to 
the  industrial  problems  of  chea[)er  prcnluction 
and  the  control  nf  markets.  But  they  show 
the  irresistible  tendency- 

PROSPERITY  AND  BANK  FAILURES 

THE  high  tide  of  prosperity  continues. 
Our  exports  for  the  year  ended  June 

30th  reached  the  enormous  sum  (in  roimd 
figures)  uf  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars — an 
aniount  far  larger  than  on  any  preceding  year 
in  our  history.  And  the  crops  are  so  bounti- 
ful that  this  year  iooi-Tqo2 — we  shall  con- 
tmuc  our  eXiX>rtations  both  of  totxl  prtnlucts 
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and  of  manulactures,  so  far  as  can  be  fore- 
seen, at  full  measure. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Government, 
too,  is  very  satisfactory.  The  surplus  of  the 
year's  income  over  expenditures  is  more  than 
$75,000,000;  and  in  addition  to  this  surpUis, 
during  the  year  the  treasury  bought  $15,000,- 
000  worth  of  bonds,  thereby  reducing  the 
public  debt.  The  available  cash  balance  on 
June  30  u'as  more  than  5175,000,000,  which 
is  the  largest  balance  ever  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  there  were  $500^000,000  of  gold 
in  the  Treasury  \'anlts.  The  cuttings  off  of  a 
part  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes  this  hscal 
year  will  reduce  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
by  about  ?40,ooo,ooo,  which  is  well;  and  the 
army,  so  far  as  can  be  f oreseen,  will  cost  very 
much  las  than  last  year.  During  the  year 
$400,000,000  of  high  interest  bearing  bonds 
were  refunded  for  2  per  cent,  bonds.  The 
Go\ci  nmcnt,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  jK-ople 
is  sharin^^  the  prosiK-rity  ot  tlic  time. 

The  estimate  is  tliat  semi-annual  dividend 
payments  in  New  York  on  July  ist  amounted 
to  $123,000,000,  as  against  $105,000,000  a 
year  ago.  The  .shipbuildin;L;  <if  the  past  fiscal 
year  was  the  largest  since  1855 — 1,173  ves- 
sels of  401,000  tons. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  i^eriod  of  abound- 
ing prosperity  will  bring  individual  failures; 
for  the  danger  is  of  a  reckless  over-confidence 
and  of  temptations  to  unsafe  methods  of 
business.  But  the  number  of  prosperity 
failures "  has  been  remarkably  srnall.  The 
closing  of  the  Seventh  National  Bank  of  New 
York  city  and  the  failure  nf  a  firm  of  brokers 
whom  the  b^k  had  injudiciously  "carried," 
and  the  failure  of  two  banks  in  Buffato  and 
one  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  stand  almost  alone 
in  recent  months — at  least  since  the  deserved 
failures  of  a  number  of  brokers  in  the 
gambling  orgy  that  accomjjanied  the  "comer* 
ing  "  of  NfHthem  Pacific  stock  in  April. 

aOIIB  HWWOBIHT  SFSECHES  OP  THE  MOVTB 

MORE  than  the  usual  number  of  sugges- 
tive speeches  were  made  durmg  the 
early  summer.  Senator  Lodge,  Vice-President 
Roosevelt,  and  Secretary  Hay  spoke  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  the  two  first  in  a  tone 
pro|)crly  assertive  of  our  position  and  power 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  making  a  fresh 
but  in  no  way  new  statement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Secretary  Hay  spoke,  on  a  l.itcr 
date,  admirably  supplementing  the  others,  by 


emphasizing  the  cheerful  spectacle  of  peace 
and  industrial  friendship  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other: 

"  Our  hearts  have  glowed  within  us  as  have 
surveyed  at  cvcty  turn  the  evtdences  of  the 
cqu.iluy  and  fraternity  of  progress  tinder  skies  so 
distant,  under  conditions  so  varying  as  those  which 
obtain  betwettii  Ala:>ka  and  Cape  Horn.  God 
forbid  that  there  should  be  in  all  this  the  slightest 
hint  of  vain  glor)-,  still  less  of  menace  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Uh  the  contrary,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  this  friendly  challenge  we  send  out  to 
all  peoples — convoking  them  also  to  join  in  this 
brotherly  emulation  in  which  the  prizes  are  after 
all  HK-rely  the  right  to  further  peaceful  progress 
in  good  work — will  be  to  the  benefit  and  profit  of 
every  country  under  ihe  wide  heavens." 

These  addresses  have  provoked  much  com^ 

ment  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  this  fact 
is,  unhappily,  too  rare.  For  fewer  important 
utterances  arc  made  in  spceches-on-occasion 
by  our  public  men.  When  they  st>cak  in  the 
routine  discharge  of  their  duties,  wliat  they  say 
is  a  part  of  their  routine.  The  occasional  ad- 
dress is  a  great  opporttmity  that  is  too  often  lost. 

Two  among  many  thoughtful  addresses  on 
academic  occasions  have  been  made  this  year 
— the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Harvard  by 
Mr.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  of  Philadelphia,  and  an 
address  to  the  students  of  Cornell  University 
by  President  Schurmaii.  Mr.  MacVeagh 
sounded  a  note  of  warning  (why  is  "a  note  of 
warning"  more  often  sounded  on  academic 
than  on  other  occasions  about  the  growth 
of  discontent  by  reason  of  the  eontimnl  con* 
centration  of  wealth  About  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  there  is  no  doubt.  But 
it  is  not  so  clear  that  discontent  grows  at  the 
same  pace;  for  though  the  rich  are  getting 
richer,  the  poor  also  are  getting  richer.  The 
pro{x>rtion  of  the  poor  is  lessening  in  the 
United  States — ^therecan  be  no  doubt  <rf  that. 

There  ma\-  be  grave  danfjers  in  the  constant 
concentration  of  financuil  power,  but  it  is  not 
such  a  danger  as  rich  men  have  in  previous 
periods  had  to  face  becau.se  of  suffering 
peasants.  The  danger  is  more  likely  to  take 
a  political  form. 

Hut  the  most  widely  di.scussed  speech  of  all 
is  President  Schurman's,  who  reminded  us  that 
we  are  yet  in  intellectuail  bondage  to  Europe. 

'*  A|xirt  from  the  domain  of  ixjiitics  and  in- 
vention," said  he,  "  America  has  not  produced 
a  single  man  or  woman  whose  name  will  shuie 
in  the  intellectual  firmament  with  Raphael, 
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Shakespeare,  Copernicus,  Newton,  La  Place, 
Goethe  and  Darwin."  *  *  In  ait,  in  litera- 
ture, in  scholarship,  in  science,  we  are  a  long 
way  behind  Europe." 

Art,  literature  and  science  make  one  count 
in  the  indictment,  and  scholarship  nnother. 
The  two  ought  not  to  be  contused.  For 
scholarship  is  easy,  even  cheap,  in  comparison 
with  these  (iihcrs  whidi  imply  and  require 
imagination  and  constructive  jx)wcr.  What 
can  be  acquired  by  sheer  dint  of  labor  was 
doubtless  not  what  Mr.  Schurman  had  in  mind 
when  he  mentioned  Rapliael,  Shakespeare  and 
Darwin. 

ABOUT  PRODUCOTG  GREAT  MEW 

IT  must  be  confessed  (but  without  especial 
cause  for  humiliation)  that  we  have  not 

in  art  and  literature  and  science  produced  any 
man  who  measures  up  to  the  level  of  Raphael, 
Shakespeare  and  Darwin ;  for  these  have  no 
equals  in  the  whole  human  family. 

But  tlie  most  interesting-  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject ot  producing  supremely  great  men  is  what 
may  be  called  the  superstitious  aspect  of  it. 
There  is  no  other  subject  that  we  know  so 
little  about,  few  others  about  which  so  much 
has  been  written.     The  weari^  wdg^ht  of 

dtill  nonsense  on  the  bookshelves  of  the 
world  are  the  endless  volumes  whose  authors 
pretend  to  give  a  logical  account  of  supremely 
great  men.  Why  Shakespeare  was  Shakespeare, 
why  he  came  when  he  did,  why  he  ditl  what 
he  did — the  "inrtuences"  that  shaped  his 
mind  and  the  whole  multitudinous  folderol 
have  wasted  much  time  of  industrious  men 
and  simple  readers.  No  physiology,  nor 
psychotf^,  nor  sodoli^y  can  give  the  vaguest 
hint  how  we  might  go  about  producing  a 
Shakespeare,  or  a  Raphael,  or  a  Darwin.  The 
truth  is  If  one  came  next  door,  we  should  not 
recognize  him  till  he  were  d  i 

And  in  one  sense  it  is  pertectly  true  that  a 
democracy  cannot  afford  to  be  straming  alter 
the  production  of  great  men,  even  if  it  knew 
how  to  i)r()duce  them;  for  the  business  of  a 
democracy  is  to  give  every  man  a  cliance  to 
develop  what  sm^  or  great  measure  of  power 

is  in  him.  The  j^reat  men  will  take  care  of 
themselves,  when  they  come.  How  to  entice 
Nature  to  bring  them  forth — ^that  is  so  far 
beyond  tis  that  Mr.  Schurman's  reproach 
seems  academic  and  fantastical;  and,  it  "all 
our  higtier  institutions  of  learning  must  bear 
the  reproach,"  as  he  said,  what  a  task  he  lays 


on  our  institutions  of  learning  I    They  may 

produce  scho]ar.s,  but  scholars  are  mere  hewers 
ut  \\  <  kk1  and  homy  handed  sons  of  toil  beside 

Gre.u  Men. 

THE  CIVIC  DEATH  OF  PBWHSYLVANIA 

MR.  JOHN  WANAMAKER  on  June 
13th  offered  the  city  of  Philaddphia, 

in  a  letter  addressed  to  (he  mayor,  the  sum  of 
$2,500,000  for  a  number  of  street  railway 
franchises  that  the  city  councils  had  just 
voted  to  grant  for  nothing.  The  act  grant- 
ing them  was  then  in  th--  mnx  or's  hands  ind 
he  could  liave  vetoed  it.  But  he  in.suiiu)gly 
refused  to  read  the  letter,  and  on  the  same 
night,  he  signed  the  bill — a  bill  that  had 
been  passed  in  great  haste  by  the  councils, 
without  even  being  printed;  and  no  chance 
for  effective  puhlic  discussion  had  been 
allowed.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
had  only  a  short  time  before  so  changed  the 
State  law  as  to  permit  this  action  by  the 
Philadelphia  coimcils. 

A  tew  days  later  Mr.  Wauamaker  in  a 
letter  to  Robert  H.  1  oerderer,  who,  with  his 
asstKiates,  hatl  received  these  franchises  with- 
out any  public  payment  for  them,  again  of- 
fered to  pa)  $2,500,000  to  the  dty,  and  a 
bonus  of  ?  500,000  to  Foerderer  and  his  asso- 
ciates, if  they  would  surrender  the  charters 
to  him ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to  reduce  the 
fare  to  3  cents  during  the  rush-hours  of  the 
morning  and  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Wana- 
maker  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  fran- 
chises would  bring  more  than  $3,000,000 
at  auction 

There  have  been  many  fiagrant  cases  of 
the  corrupt  bestowal  of  such  franchises;  but 

this  is  the  most  unblushing  instance  of  in- 
famously well-driUed  Legislature  and  the  dty 
coundls  that  can  be  recalled.  It  shows  such 
an  abject  state  of  public  opinion,  and  such  a 
powerful  political  ring  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Pennsylvatua  as  perhaps  were  never  paralleled 
in  any  great  commonwealth.  Mr.  Wanamak- 
er's  ]iul)lic-s])irited  action  is  beyond  praise, 
and  if  such  a  dramatic  and  convincing  poof 
of  corruption  or  of  fovoritism  that  amounts 
to  corruption,  does  not  arou'-e  the  Community, 
the  commercial  practice  of  politics  will  have 
wrought  its  perfect  work,  and  a  great  State 
will  show  itself  civically  dead. 

In  the  meantime  such  an  occurrence  gives 
a  strong  impetus  to  the  growing  movement 
ior  the  municipal  ownership  of  frandiises. 
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IN  steadfast  contrast  to  this  ptisillanimous 
corruption  in  Philadelphia  was  tlie  up- 
right and  business-like  action  taken  at  about 
the  same  time  by  Governor  Crane  of  Mass- 
achusetts. The  company  that  controls  the 
street  traffic  of  Boston  had  a  bill  intrtnluccd 
in  the  Legislature  to  grant  it  the  franchise  of 
a  subway  under  Washington  Street,  in  Boston, 
not  free  nor  perpetually,  for  a  term  of  forty 
years,  for  the  payment  of  56,000,000 — the 
estimated  cost  of  the  subway.  The  company 
Could  reimburse  itself  (including  interest 
charges)  in  about  thirty-two  years ;  and  under 
this  |>roposition  it  would  have  eight  years*  use 
of  the  franchise  free.  The  House  passed  the 
bill  by  a  large  majority  and  as  ditl  also 
the  Senate.  Governor  Crane  vetoed  it ;  and 
on  its  second  passage  it  lacked  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  to  become  a  law.  In  his  veto 
message  Governor  Crane  said : 

"The  stiirender  of  rights  which  belong  to  tite 

ptiblir,  vvvn  for  n  brief  term  of  vi  ars.  should  bt- 
permitted  only  after  the  most  careful  coiusidcration 
and  for  controlling  reasons  of  public  policy ;  but 
no  exif^cncy  li-is  been  sliown  to  exist  to  justify 
the  taking  uw.iy  u(  such  tighu  ftuin  d  generation 
yet  unborn," 

There  could  hardly  be  a  sharjxir  contrast 
than  this  between  the  political  and  therefore 
the  moral  character  of  Philadd|ihia  and 
Massacbittttta. 

TBt  llIFVlREIfCE  BETWEEN  MASSACBDSITTS 

ASD  P£lif(SYX.VAI>iXA 

THIS  immeasurable  difference  between 
tin-  contemptible  mayor  nf  Pliiladel- 
phia  and  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  im- 
plies more  than  the  difference  between  two 

individual  public  men.  There  are  good  men 
in  Philadelphia  and  there  are  bad  men  in 
Massachusetts.  But  Pennsylvania  has  stead- 
ily sunk  to  perhaps  the  lowest  level  of  civic 
degradation  that  any  of  the  old  commrm- 
wo^ths  has  ever  touched ;  and  in  Massachu- 
setts a  Mgher  level  of  public  morality  has 
been  maintained  over  a  long  periixl  than  in 
any  other  commonwealth.  The  difference  is 
not  accidental  nor  without  cause;  for  it  is 
the  natural  and  inevitaUe  difference  between 
a  community  where  public  office  has  for  two 
generations  been  regarded  as  commercial, 
and  a  community  where  public  office  has  for 
two  centuries  been  regarded  as  an  honorable 
trtist.    The  commercial  use  of  politics— office 


"for  what  there  is  in  it  " — will  sooner  or  later 
bring  this  unutterable  Pennsylvanian  doom  on 
any  community.  The  lower  type  of  office* 
seekers  everywhere  so  rcgarfl  the  public  serv- 
ice. The  difference  is  in  the  supine  public 
opinion  which  permits  this  class  of  men  to 
rule,  and  the  active  jniblic  opinion  that  pre- 
vents them  from  ruling.  The  Pcnnsylvaniana 
permit  it — for  the  voters  are  to  blame ;  men 
in  Massachusetts  bestir  themselves  and  pre- 
vent it.  It  comes  back  to  the  individual 
citizen  and  his  attitude  tu^i-ards  the  public 
welfare.  Both  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  Republican  States ;  both  have  been 
Protectionist  States ;  both  are  manufacturing 
States ;  each  has  one  of  our  greatest  cities ; 
both  were  settled  Ijy  men  of  good  English 
stock  ;  both  have  a  considerable  foreign -born 
population ;  both  are  ridi  and  prosperous 
communities — it  is  not  in  any  exterior  or 
accidental  circumstances,  nor  in  any  party 
doctrine  that  the  difference  will  be  found.  In 
Massachusetts  the  honor  of  the  common- 
wealth is  the  personal  concern  of  the  mass  of 
citizens ;  in  Penitsylvania,  the  government  of 
the  commonwealth  has  been  left  to  those  who 
make  a  business  of  it.  Idealism  dies.  Com- 
mercialism flourishes.  Politics  becomes  simply 
a  game  of  those  who  play  tor  profit,  wh^ 
public  opinion  sleeps.  But  this  is  a  dififer- 
eiK  e  in  the  moral  character  of  the  two  com- 
munities. 

RETALIATORY  TAKIFF  SKIRMISHES 

THE  retaliatory  tariff  rulings  between  our 
Government  and  Russia  are,  so  far 

at  least,  trivial,  and  neither  party  seems  to 
apprehend  serious  trouble.  But  the  commer- 
cial world  shows  a  certain  sensitiveness 

perhaps  because  of  the  continued  talk  of  a 
p<^ssible  European  trade^Iiance  against  the 
United  States. 

Following  Seci  h  n  \  Game's  decision  in  Feb- 
aiary  that  the  jK-culiar  tax  which  Russia  levies 
on  her  sugar-producers  and  the  system  of  pay- 
ing a  drawback  on  the  sugar  that  is  exported, 
was  a  bounty  on  exported  sup^r,  the  Secretary 
levied  a  retaliatory  duty  on  Russian  sugar  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do  by  the  Dingley  law.  Russia  in 
turn  levied  an  additional  duty  on  American 
maciuuery.  More  recently.  Secretary  Gage, 
in  the  same  manner,  levied  a  retaliatory  duty 
on  Russian  petroleum,  and  Ru.ssia  has  cor- 
respondingly taxed  our  rosin  and  bicycles  and  a 
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few  other  compeuratively  unimportant  products. 

It  has  been  contended  in  each  capital  that 
there  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  laws,  and  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries has  not  yet  been  seriously  affected.  But 
these  petty  reprisals  are  annoying. 

Our  cxpcnts  to  Russia  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30»  1900,  were  about  $10^ 
500,000 — an  increase  in  five  years  of  $4,000,- 
000 ;  and  our  imports  were  ^7,250,000.  Our 
trade  is  growing,  especially  with  Siberia ;  and 
our  commercial  bodies  are  showing  a  sensitive- 
ness even  to  the  slightest  hint  of  danger  to 
their  interest.  The  hope  is  expressed  at  both 
capitals  that  the  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  of 
Comte  Cassini  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  will  result  in  the  clearing  up  of 
the  misunderstanding — if  it  be  a  misunder- 
standing. The  incidents  are  important,  not 
because  of  any  effect  that  they  have  yet  had 
on  trade,  for  we  import  no  j)etroleum,  and 
little  sugar  from  Russia,  but  because  of  the 
hint  they  give  of  the  possibility  of  European 
tariff  discriminations  against  us. 

TBS  nSBATlHID  RBPUBLICAJT  XAfiDT  SPLIT 

THE  plank  of  the  platform  adopted  by 
the  Ohio  Republican  Conventicm  that 

by  its  timeliness  and  rin]ihasis  was  more  than 
Conventional  and  thai  ha-s  provoked  most  dis- 
cussion, is  the  plank  in  favor  of  reciprocity 
treaties.  This  principle  has  been  a  part  of 
Republican  platforms  before ;  but  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  President  in  favor  of  it  and  the 
pigeon-holinjL,'-  of  a  f,Toup  of  such  treaties  in 
the  Senate,  now  give  renewed  emphasis  to 
the  subject.  A  part  of  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors, who  hold  to  hij^h  protective  tariff  duties, 
resolutely  oppose  such  treaties.  On  the  other 
hand,  mo.st  of  the  great  commercial  bodies  of 
the  country  approve  them. 

This  difference  of  opinion  and  of  ii<»]icy 
becomes  the  more  important  because  of  the 
tariff  skirmishes  between  our  Government 
and  Russia,  and  because  of  the  undoubted 
general  popularity  of  the  reciprocity  idea. 
The  possibility  of  a  sharp  ififference  of 
opinion  about  the  tariff  in  the  Republican 
party  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  it  is  a  possibility 
that  the  Democrats  will  do  what  they  can  tn 
develop  it.  The  humor  of  politics  would  be 
liappily  illustrated  if  the  party  tluit  fonr  years 
ago  was  crying  out  against  expansion  should 
find  itself  forthwith  diampioning  Mr.  Blaine's 
reciprocity  plan.   President  McKinky,  the 


shadow  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  the  Democrats  on 

one  side;  the  Protective  Tariff  League,  the 
Boston  Home  Market  Club  and  Senator 
Aldricb,  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  other  side— 
strai^  things  have  happened  than  this  In 
our  political  history. 

GSHXUL  SICKLES'S  mSULTING  **VtntlSf» 
OF  PENSIONERS 

MR.  EVANS,  the  Commissioner  of  Pen> 
sions,  has  done  his  difficult  official 
duty  well ;  and  General  Sickles  has  been  the 
means  of  making  his  excellent  service  widely 
kno\ra.  For  General  Sickles  has  had  a 
public  controversy  with  Mr.  Kvans,  and  has 
written  to  the  President  and  to  the  news- 
papers to  show  why  the  Commissioner  should 
be  removed  from  oflRce.  He  has  said,  in 
effect,  that  the  cfvil-war  veterans  are  vin- 
dictive menificanta,  and  that  they  win  punidi 
the  political  party  that  keeps  a  man  in  office 
who  inquires  rigidly  into  the  deserts  of  new 
ciaunants  for  pensions. 

This  is  the  same  tiresome  and  costly  parade 
of  our  worst  public  scandal,  that  has  been 
made  at  uitervals  tor  twenty  yeans,  the  same  . 
insult  to  honorable  pensioners,  the  same 
rallying' cry  to  the  mendicant  ones  who  ha\*c 
brought  the  Grand  Army  into  disrepute.  In 
his  letter  to  the  President,  General  Sickles 
made  this  in.sulting  measure  of  the  character 
of  the  veterans  who  live  in  Kansas  and 
Ncbra.ska  : 

IL  you  coiuinue  the  present  Commissioner  in 
office,  you  will  find  yourself  in  painful  conflict 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  Civil  War  veterans, 
who,  with  almost  entire  unanimity  gave  you  their 
cordial  support  in  N'ovember  l.ist.  -So  .strong  i.s 
this  feeling  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  for  example, 
that,  in  my  judgmort,  both  of  those  states  would 
vote  for  BrydM,  it  stt  election  were  to  come  off 

tomorrow. 

The  Civil  War  was  ended  thirty-six  years 
ago.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it 
there  were  not  more  than  2,000,000  different 
men  in  the  military  and  naval  service.  Yet 
the  number  of  pensioners  has  been  more  than 
1,500,000.  There  are  about  1,000,000  of 
them  now — long  after  m<ist  of  the  men  who 
served  in  the  war  arc  dead ;  and  the  |x;nsion- 
roll  last  year  cost  $139,000,000.  The  frauds 
that  have  been  jxTfxnrated  by  claim-;»gents 
are  beyond  reckonnig ;  and  the  most  pitiful 
display  of  the  weakest  side  of  human  nature 
is  that  which  has  been  made  for  years  by  the 
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continued  additions  to  the  pension-roll.  It  is 
a  thing  that  men  who  have  faith  in  the 
honesty  of  the  masses  would  be  glad  to 
forget.  Pitiful,  too,  is  General  Sickles's  echo 
of  the  old  threat  that  the  mendicants  will 
exert  a  controlling  influence  in  politica.  Thia 
likewise  is  aomethiqg  tiiat  one  wishes  to 
forget. 

CITBA  -THB  OOHniO  OF  A  MEW  NATIOH 

THE  coming  of  a  new  nation  into  in- 
dependent life,  even  if  it  be  a  small 
nation,  is  an  event  of  historic  importance ;  and 
we  shall  soon  welcome  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
witii  even  more  than  mere  good  wishes.  It  is 
bom  dt  our  good  will,  and  we  are  pledged  to 
civilization  and  to  ourselves  to  see  that  it 
fares  well. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  by  a  vote  of 
sixteen  to  eleven  on  June  I  a  adopted  the  Piatt 

Amendment,  without  chantje,  as  a  part  of  the 
Cnii.'>Utution  The  United  States  is  therefore, 
now  pledged  and  will  take  sincere  pleasure  in 
hclpiucj  towards  the  starting  of  a  working  gov- 
ernment. As  soon  as  the  Cuban  Republic 
can  put  its  governmental  machinery  in  running 
order,  the  United  States  troops  will  be  with- 
drawn and  we  shall  exercise  no  authority  there 
eiccept  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
Piatt  Amendment.  It  will  require  some  thne 
to  do  the  practical  tasks  of  scttincf  the  new 
government  j^oin^  ;  but  the  last  senovis  obstacle 
to  the  plan  f)f  organization  is  now  removed. 

There  is  hardly  an  example  in  history  of  the 
birth  of  a  new  government  without  the  rise  of 
a  man  conspicuously  fit  to  administer  it.  But 
in  Cuba  no  .such  man  stands  out,  doubtless 
because  the  Cubans  did  not  win  their  own  in- 
dependence. But,  at  the  worst,  they  have  this 
very  great  advantage  over  their  Central  and 
South  American  kinnpcople  they  will  have 
our  Government  to  save  them,  li  ihcy  should 
need  its  help^  from  military  revolutions  as  their 
first  experience  toward  self-government,  and 
from  the  dominating  mfiuence  ot  foreign  debts. 
At  the  best,  for  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope,  they  will  prove  equal  to  iheir  great 
opportunity.  We  shall  welcome  them  most 
heartily  into  the  family  of  nations. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culty that  the  new  Republic  will  encounter 
will  be  economic.  When  the  protlucts  of 
P  )rto  Rico  arc  admitted  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty,  Cuba  will  be  at  a  grave  dis- 
advantage ;  for  the  United  States  must  be  its 


princip'il  market.  Economic  reasons  have 
akcady  provoked  some  agitation  in  the  island 
for  annexation  to  the  United  States.  This 
agitation  will  go  on  and  be  rejjeated  from  time 
to  time,  there  and  here.  But  the  Piatt 
Amendment  leaves  a  way  for  us  to  avoid  it, 
as  in  wisdom  we  must. 

A  NEW  CHAPTSR  IN  COLONIAL  POLICY 

IF  the  Cuban  Republic  fares  well,  we  shall 
have  done  more  than  set  an  oppressed 
people  free ;  for  we  shall  have  begun  a  new 
chapter  in  colonial  history.  Cuba  was  never 
a  colony  of  ours ;  but  the  point  is  that  we  have 
saved  it  from  further  cokniial  experience.  In 
other  words  we  have  shown  that  the  proper 
end  of  the  colonial  relation  is  freedom  for  the 
colony.  Under  our  institutions,  the  colonial 
relation  is  justified  only  asatrainingforfreedora. 
Herein  consists  the  broad  wisdom  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  the  Insular  cases; 
our  dependent  territory  is  not  irrevocably 
bound  to  us,  as  Mr.  Justice  White  so  clearly 
pointed  out  in  his  opinion.  We  may,  we  must, 
regard  Porto  Rico  and  even  the  Philippines  as 
oiu  wards  in  training  for  ultimate  free  govern- 
ment. The  example  of  our  dealing  with  Cuba 
may  be  far-reaching — may,  in  fact,  open  a 
wholly  new  chapter  in  colonial  experience — 
an  experience  that  jx)ints  not  towards  in»- 
perialism  but  tou-ard  the  extension  of  re- 
publicanism. It  is  an  extension  of  republi- 
canism such  as  could  be  made  only  by  our 
Republic.  No  other  government  holds  de- 
pendencies in  quite  this  fashion,  England,  of 
course,  coming  nearest  to  it. 

franc  TOWASD8  A  PBRMANBHT  DiFKOIUTIC 
SBBVICB 

THERE  are  most  welcome  reasons  for  the 
hoi)e  that  steady  progress  will  be  made 

towards  the  building  up  of  a  stable  diplomatic 
and  consular  service,  including  the  civil  .ser- 
vice in  our  outlying  dependencies.  The 
appointments  to  minor  offices  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  Porto  Rico  have  been  made  on 
the  merit  system.    That  is  one  great  point 

won  for  efficii  iK  V. 

Secretary  Hay  has  transferred  Mr.  Loomis 
who  represented  our  government  at  Caracas,  to 

Lisb«>ii  ;  and  this  is  a  Step,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in 
the  direction  of  a  permanent  diplomatic  ser- 
vice. Ministers  have  Ix-fore  been  transferred 
from  one  country  to  another,  for  example,  Mr. 
Lowell  from  Spain  to  England.  Kut  every  such 
transfer  means  a  step  towards  permanency ; 
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and  this  necessary  policy  is  in  keeping  with 
Secretary  Hay's  whole  conduct  of  the  entire 
Department  of  State.  It  is  a  necessary  policy 
because  by  -ny  other  we  shall  continue  tn 
suffer  from  Uic  low  level  of  sheer  f>olitical 
appointments  in  almost  all  places  in  the  diplo- 
mntic  scrvicL'  except  the  two  or  three  highest 
posts.  Diplomacy  offers  a  worthy  career  for 
a  high  order  of  men ;  but  the  best  men  cannot 
afford  to  enter  it  unless  if  does  offer  a  career. 

In  keeping  with  the  same  hope  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Washington  Memorial 
Institution  in  Washington.  Young  men  who 
enter  the  Department  of  State  as  post-graduate 
Students  will  bring  to  the  Department  good 
material  for  diploniatic  training. 

TBE  THIKD-mM  SUFSBSTIEMMf 

STRONGER  than  any  law  on  the  statute- 
books  is  the  unwritten  law  forbiddin<^  a 
third  term  of  the  Presidency  to  any  man. 
Washington  settled  this  matter  forever,  and 
the  experience  of  the  unwise  political  friends 
of  General  Grant  proved  how  firmly  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  made  up  on  the  subject.  Yet 
there  was  talk  of  a  third  term  for  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, and  the  injudicious  friends  of  Mr, 
McKinley  committed  a  similar  silliness.  There 
was  never  the  slightest  evidence  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  ever  for  a  moment  thonj^ht  of  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  a  third  term;  and 
what  Mr.  McKinley  thinks  of  sudi  a  proposal 
was  most  admirably  set  forth  in  this  declava* 
tion  that  he  ^nvc  out  in  June. 

I  r^et  that  the  suggestion  of  a  third  term 
has  bMn  made.   I  doubt  whether  I  am  called 

upon  to  grive  it  notice.  But  there  are  now  ques- 
tions of  the  gravest  importance  before  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  country,  and  tiieir  just  con- 
sideration should  not  be  jprejudtced  in  the  pubUc 
nund  by  even  the  suspicion  of  the  thought  of  a 

third  term.  In  view,  therefore,  of  llic  reiteration 
of  ttie  suggestion.  I  will  say  now,  onc^  for  all, 
expressing  a  kmg-^etded  conviction,  Aat  I  not 

only  am  not  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a 
third  term,  but  would  not  accept  a  nominaticM) 
for  it,  if  it  were  tendered  me. 

My  only  ambition  is  to  serv'e  throutjh  my  sec- 
ond term  to  the  acceptance  of  my  coimtrymen, 
whose  genarous  confidence  I  so  deeply  appre- 
ciate, md  then  with  them  do  my  duty  in  the 
ranlu  of  firivate  citizenship. 

Any  man  in  public  life  gives  good  reason 

utterly  to  discretlit  his  juclj,'nient  of  public 
opinion  when  he  speaks  of  a  third  term  as 
possible ;  but  so  long  as  there  are  men  who 


will  indulge  m  such  talk,  it  was  a  measure  of 
self-defence  that  the  President  took  when  he 

made  this  declaration.  He  Cannot  now  lie 
misunderstood,  however  many  journeys  he 
may  take,  or  however  many  mjudicious  friends 
may  presume  to  speak  for  him. 

TBB  PBnmGB  W  THB  BSITUH  BHPIBB 

"  \X7E  are  defending  the  King's  territory 

VV  against  invasion  by  neighbors,"  Lord 
Salisbury  lias  declared,  in  discussing  the 
crisis  «  the  Britidi  Empire  brought  on  by 
the  war  in  South  Africa.  These  neij;hbors, 
he  .said,  have  no  complaint  against  the  Knglish 
ill  international  law,  and  they  are  "actuated 
by  the  greed  for  territory  and  the  desire  of 
enlarging  their  dominions  "  There  is  nnn*et<5 
or  desperation,  perhaps  both,  mmgled  with  the 
truth  of  this  declaration;  for  the  fight  has 
resolved  itself,  as  fights  usually  do,  into  a 
fight  for  territory.  But  this  was  not  the 
cause  put  forward  In  the  b^inning  by  either 
side.  The  desperate  and  long-drawn-out 
struggle  goes  on  to  the  enormous  embarrass- 
ment of  England.  And  England  must  win 
it  for  the  reason  that  Lord  Salisbury  frankly 
avowed : 

"  We  must  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  civilized 
world,  especially  in  Sooth  Africa,  the  convktion 

that,  if  our  frontiers  are  violated,  it  will  he  a 
bitter  time  for  tho^e  who  have  undertaken  (o  do 
so.    It  is  only  by  inspuing  such  a  convictioo  tbst 

you  can  be  safe." 

If  for  "iruntiers  '  we  read  "plans,"  the 
ethical  meaning  may  stiffv  a  certain  wrench, 
but  the  British  purpose  and  policy  will  be 

cquaHy  well  set  forth — ti  purpose  and  a  policy 
that  the  Bucrs  seemed  to  make  necessary  and 
which  they  are  surely  succeeding  in  making 
diflFicult.  Witness  their  feat  in  surprising  a 
British  camp  twenty  miles  south  of  Middlc- 
burg.  They  killed  and  wounded  sixty  out  of 
two  liundred  and  fifty  mounted  Australian 
riflemen,  and  captured  all  the  rest  except  two 
officers  and  fifty  men. 

THE  GROWTH  AXiD  MiGiiAllON  OF  THE  BNGLISH 

Tl  i  light  little  i.sland  that  is  our  mother- 
land continues  to  breed  men  at  a  rate 
beyond  all  other  lands  except  our  own,  and  to 
send  them  forth  to  other  English-speaking 
countries  with  undiminished  vigor.  The 
population  of  the  United  Kingd*™  is  41,- 
500,009,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  it 
was  wh«i  Victoria's  reign  began.   The  good 
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Queen  saw  her  people  double  in  number. 
The  increase  during  the  decade  just  ended 
was  3,72 1, OCX), — nearly  i, 000,000  more  than 
the  increase  during  the  preceding  decade.  In 
1821  the  population  of  Ireland  was  nearly  33 
per  cent.  <a  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Owing  1  i  iy  to  the  increase  in 
England  as  well,  of  course,  as  to  Irish 
emigration,  it  is  now  le,ss  than  1 1  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  women  in  the  population 
has  been  steadily  increasing  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. There  are  now  nearly  107  females  to 
every  too  males. 

But  far  more  interesting  to  us  are  the 
figures  of  British  emigration.  The  recent 
census  has  given  occasion  to  review  the  mov^ 
ing  of  the  English  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  past  century  They  have  never  ceased  to 
come  to  us  in  great  numbers — in  greater 
numbers  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 
English  (in  addition  to  Irish)  emigration  to 
the  United  States  ran  in  a  pretty  constant 
stream  throt^  the  whole  centmy,  after  1 8 1 5 ; 
and  our  country  has  continued  to  be  the 
chief  destination  of  the  home-living  EngUsh 
and  Scotch  as  weU  as  Irish.  We  recdved 
190,000  of  them  last  year.  Of  the  total 
emigration  to  the  United  States  from  the 
United  Kingdom  since  1853,  10  per  cent, 
was  Scotch,  37  per  cent.  Irish,  and  53  per 
cent.  English.  The  interesting  fact,  then,  is 
that  we  continue  to  be  English  m  blood  by 
new  immigration,  and  we  are  not  such  a  motl^ 
crew  as  we  are  sometimes  told  that  we  are. 

Great  Britain  is  now,  next  tu  Belgium  and 
Holland,  the  most  densely  populated  country 
in  the  world,  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
square  mile  being  in  several  countries  as 
follows : 

Fppnhtien  ftaahtion 
Country  pvSqnic  Mi>c      Ciountry  p«rS4tt*rr  MiU 

Bciciam..   S7^      Fr.uKx.   186 

Holbnd  4>i      Spain   46 

tfahcd  lUviMi*' 339  CKInA  (the  whole  Kiocdom)..  qs 
lttt|r...  UatedSbM   >■ 

GmHT.  KM*  IS 

Compare  France's  stationary  population  of 
186  to  the  square  mile,  with  the  United 
Kingdom's  339,  evergrowing  and  ever  spread- 
ing over  the  world,  and  see  the  room  we  yet 
have  for  them  I 

TB  8TIBL  WOBKBRS'  AITD  THE  HACaaOBTS* 

STRIKES 

WHEN  tiiis  record  is  closed,  a  serious 
labor  trouble  is  threatened  in  the 
steel  trade  ;  but  the  result  cannot  be  foreseen. 
The  American  Sheet  Steel  Company  and 


the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  which 
are  parts  of  the  recently  formed  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  have  run  some  of 
their  mills  under  the  rules  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers  and  some  of  thdr  mflts  without  any 
labor-union  rules,  in  other  words,  as  "open" 
or  non-union  mills.  Now  the  strike  of  the 
Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  which 
is  perhaps  the  strongest  labor  organization  in 
the  country,  is  to  Compel  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion to  put  all  mills  of  the  constituent  com- 
panies under  the  rules  of  the  unicm — to  make 
them  all  imion  mills. 

A  vast  army  of  workmen  ceased  work  on 
Jtdy  I  St,  about  thhty-five  thousand,  to  force 
this  concession,  and  the  threat  was  made  that 
all  the  rest  would  strike.  But  many  mills 
shut  down  on  July  ist,  according  to  their 
custom,  for  repairs  and  because  of  die  warm 
weather.  For  a  period,  therefore,  no  work 
would  be  done  in  these  mills  in  any  event. 
But,  when  this  record  closes^  tiie  Steel  Trust 
stands  firmly  opposed  to  making  these  mills 
union  mills,  and  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion, which  has  been  {)re])aring  for  this  con- 
test, threatens  to  call  the  union  men  out  of 
all  the  Steel  Corporation's  mills.  It  is  a 
struggle  for  "  recognition "  oS  the "  union. 
Local  minor  causes  have  come  to  play 
subordinate  parts,  but  the  real  cause  of  the 
strike  i.s  the  hope  oi  the  union  to  compel 
recognition. 

The  Steel  Corporation  is  uncommonly  pros- 
perous, having  paid  a  dividend  on  July  ist  on 
both  its  preferred  and  its  common  stock ;  and 
all  its  mills  have  many  orders.  The  largest 
industrial  combination  and  the  labor  union 
that  includes  all  its  principal  workmen  will  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  crucial  test  of 
the  union's  strength,  tmless  the  controversy 
is  amicalily  settled  before  the  mills  wish  to 
re.sume  work. 

The  May  strike  of  the  machinists  for  a 
shorter  day — nine  hours'  work  with  ten  hours' 
pay — as  a  rule  failed ;  but  in  several  localities 
the  employers  yicldctl  the  point.  The  ma- 
chinists, therefore,  gained  not  a  general  vic- 
tory, but  a  victory  in  a  few  locafities.  Scientific 
study  of  the  product  of  different  hours'  work 
in  this  trade  has  shown  that  men  do  not  turn 
out  as  much  per  hour  in  ten  hours  as  in  nine, 
nor  do  they  do  it  better ,  but  there  is  a  loss 
of  product  somewhat  less  than  ten  j>er  rent. 
The  gain  ol  the  workmen,  tlieretore,  is  an 
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hour  of  leisure  a  day,  and  the  loss  to  em- 
ployers is  somewhat  less  than  a  ten  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  ws^ges  they  pay. 

DOBB  BSIIOCBACT  CBEAPn  UTIBATinB? 

IT  is  an  instructive  pleasure  to  read  what  so 
frank  ami  sympathetic  an  observer  of  the 
larger  tendencies  of  American  life,  as  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  says  about  civilizatkm  in 
the  United  States.  As  soon  as  he  returned 
from  his  recent  visit  to  us,  he  published  in 
Tke  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  these 
shrewd  and  interesting  conclusions^  among 
many  others : 

Tm  United  States  seemed  to  him  more 
homogeneous  than  the  United  Kingdom. 
"  From  T^ng  Island  to  San  Francisco,  from 
Florida  Bay  to  Vancouver's  Island,  there  is 
one  dominant  race  and  civilization,  one  lan- 
guage, one  t^TJe  of  law,  nnc  sense  of  nationality 
That  race,  that  nationality  is  American  to  the 
core." 

"  N(j  competent  observer  can  doubt  that  in 
wealth,  manufactures,  material  progress  dL  all 
kinds,  the  United  States,  in  a  very  few  years, 

must  hold  the  first  place  in  the  world  without  dis- 
pute. The  natural  resources  of  their  country 
exceed  those  of  all  Europe  put  together.  Their 
energ)'  exceeds  that  of  the  British  ;  their  intelli- 
gence is  hardly  seLond  to  thai  of  Gta^many  and 
France.  And  their  social  and  political  system  is 
more  favorable  to  material  developaient  than  any 
Other  society  ever  devised  by  man.'* 

He  received  a  deep  impression  that  in 

America  the  relations  of  the  sexes  are  in  a 
state  far  more  sound  and  pure  than  they  are 
in  the  Old  World. 

The  educational  activity  and  earnestness  of 
the  people — the  education  of  both  sexes — 
attracted  his  attention  .  *'The  whole  educa- 
tional machinery  must  be  at  least  tenfold  that 
of  the  United  Kingd<»rn."  "The  numbers  of 
the  American  people  arc  so  great  that  numeri- 
cally, if  not  proportionately,  those  who  are 
devoted  to  science,  art,  and  literature  are  at 
least  as  many  as  they  are  in  England." 

Although  society  is  in  the  main  honest  and 
wholesome,  "  the  va.st  numbers  and  tlie  passion 
of  equality  tend  to  low  averages  in  thoi^ht, 
in  manners  iuid  in  public  opinion." 

**  In  casting  off  many  of  the  bonds  of  European 

tradition  and  feudal  survivals,  the  American 
democracy  has  co^t  oil  also  something  of  the 
{esthetic  and  moral  inheritance  left  in  the  Old 
World.  But  the  /cal  for  Ifarniuf;,  justice  and 
humanity  lies  so  deep  in  the  American  heart  that 


it  will  in  the  end  solve  the  two  grave  problems 
whicli  face  the  future  of  their  citizens — the  eternal 
stru^lle  between  capital  and  labor — the  gulf 
between  people  of  color  and  the  people  of  Euro- 
pean blood." 

Such  hopeful  views  of  our  large  tendencies 

and  -^reiil  tasks  are  cheering.  But  Mr. 
Harrison  plunges  deep  into  a  doubt  that  is 
often  expressed  among  us  when  he  says,  in  a 
general  summary  of  American  intellectual 
activity,  that  "  the  wider  the  reading  public 
becomes,  the  lower  is  the  average  of  literary 
culture."  Our  reading  public  is  wide,  and  the 
average  of  literar)'  culture  is  low;  but  is  it 
lower  because  the  reading  public  is  large? 
When  a  country — modon  England,  for 
instance,  or  even  ancient  Greece  if  you  choose 
— contains  a  relatively  small  number  of  men 
who  read  good  literature  and  a  relatively  large 
number  who  read  nothing,  does  such  a  country 
have  a  higher  average  of  literary  culture  than 
a  country  like  the  United  States  where  also  a 
relatively  small  number  read  the  best  literature 
but  everybody  reads  something  .''  The  Ameri- 
can theory  is  tnat  by  increasing  the  area  of  cul- 
ture youdonot  spou  its  finer  gardens — that  by 
tearliin.r,'  everybody  to  read  you  do  not  lessen 
the  number  who  \^  read  good  books ;  but  the 
aristocratic  theory  has  always  been  that,  when 
you  teach  everybody  to  read,  nobody  will  read 
good  books.  Is  there  not  a  confusion  of 
thought  in  this  conclusion  ?  Because  your 
mud  and  your  butcher  and  your  shop-girl  and 
everybotly  else  reads  slajMlash  fiction  will  you 
read  fewer  good  novels  than  if  they  read  none 
at  all?  Or  will  you  read  less  history  or 
poetry  because  they  read  more  magazines  than 
the  {X'asants  of  KuroiK.- 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  AND  TV?0  QUESTIONS 

THE  recent  aimual  reunion  of  Christian 
Scientists  in  Boston,  which  was  at- 
tended by  10,000  persons  from  all  parts  of 

tbi:  world,  makes  a  thoupchtful  man  pause. 
More  llian  3,000  of  them  went  as  pilgrims  to 
Concord,  N.  H.,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Mrs. 
Eddy,  the  founder  of  the  sect.  The  original 
church  in  Boston  has  a  membership  of 
21,000,  and  the  sect  has  $00  organii^ 
churches.  It  has  made  inroads  into  all  social 
grades  of  life,  and  the  membership  includes 
men  and  women  who  have  won  practical  suc- 
cess and  arc  among  the  intelligent  masses. 
One  of  the  dnc^tnas  of  this  faith  is  tbus  ex- 
pressed m  Mrs.  Eddy's  book : 
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"  Had  God  created  druj^s  for  medical  use, 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  would  have  employed 
them  and  reoominaided  them  for  the  treatment 

of  diseases." 

Again,  she  has  written  : 

"  it  was  I  that  healed  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the 
dumb,  the  lame,  the  last  stages  of  consumption, 

pneumonia,  p.iralysis.  etc.,  and  rpstnrL'<l  tlie  pn- 
tients  in  from  one  to  three  interviews,  that  started 
the  pubUc  inquiry :  What  is  it? " 

Now  if  there  is  any  subject  about  which 
definite  knowleds;c  has  been  gained  during 
the  last  few  decades,  it  is  the  nature  of  human 
diseases.  Many  diseases  are  as  clearly  under- 
.stood  as  anythin<;  is  or  ean  be  understood, 
and  the  best  medical  treatment  has  kept  pace 
with  medical  knowledge.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  practical  advance  in  mcdiral,  and  especi- 
ally surgical  efficiency  that  this  progress 
shares  with  electrical  progress  the  d^inction 
of  making  the  greatest  practical  revolution  of 
recent  times. 

Yet  within  the  last  ten  ycaxs  tliere  has 
been  in  the  populous  and  most  intelligent 
communities  in  the  United  States  such  an 
organized  revival  of  faith  in  miraculous  heal- 
ing, in  healing  by  prayer,  as  has  caused  the 
growth  of  a  relig:ious  sect  that  bids  fair  to 
outniunber  some  uf  the  long<established 
*  chtirches  of  Protestantism.  Such  a  sect — 
for  the  doctrine  is  as  old  as  Christianity — 
suggests  two  inquiries :  Have  any  of  even  the 
most  elementary  facts  of  modem  science 
tduml  their  way  into  general  knowledge, 
throur^h  the  public  srhtwls  or  through  any 
other  channel?  Or  are  we  yet  in  that  stage 
of  development  whoe  the  feligkxis  faith  of 
men  is  Still  wholly  Setached  from  their  intel- 
ligence i 

THt  DEATH  OF  JOHN  FISKE 

JOHN  KISKE,  philosopher,  historian,  and 
master  of  a  noble  prose  style,  bad  a 
larrrer  intellectual  outlonk  than  any  other 
American  uf  his  time,  and  a  hrmer  grasp  on 
a  wider  range  irf  essential  knowledge.  And 
he  was  1  man  of  imagination  and  of  large 
constructive  |K)wcr. 

After  winning  a  secure  place  for  himself  in 
the  philosophical  world  by  his  lectures  on 
Cosmic  Philosophy,  and  after  intimate  associa- 
tion with  all  the  great  evolutionist  thinkers, 
especially  with  Huxley,  he  gave  his  mature 
years  to  the  writing  of  American  history  from 
the  discovery  to  the  formation  of  the  Union — 


a  task  that  he  had  nearly  hut  not  quite  com- 
pleted when  tleath  suddenly  overtook  him  on 
July  4.  No  man  has  toudied  American  his- 
tory who  has  illumined  it  unth  a  style  as  clear 
and  as  strong  as  his ;  for  Parkman  is  the  only 
other  histor^  that  we  have  prodticed  who  be- 
longs in  the  same  class ;  and  no  other  has 
shown  Mr.  Kiskc's  philosophic  grasp.  His 
"  Discovery  of  America  "  is  epic  in  its  sweep, 
and  there  are  few  greater  narratives  in  our 
language. 

Mr.  Fiskc  himself  set  greater  value  on  his 
evolutionary  religious  book  than  on  any  others 

that  he  wrote— "The  Idea  of  God,"  "The 
Destiny  of  Man,"  and  "The  Mystery  of 
Evil,"  wherein  a  reverent  imagination  touched 
his  evolutionary  philosophy. 

The  death  of  our  foremost  historian  is  an 
irreparable  loss  to  our  literature,  and  the  loss 
of  such  a  rich  personality  cannot  be  replaced 
to  his  friends.  If  he  were  not  the  most  in- 
teresting American  living,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  who  was.  Prod^^al,  as  Nature  itsdf  is 
prodigal  —with  his  money,  his  time,  his 
knowledge,  his  good-fellowship  and  his  aifec-  . 
tion,  the  carel^ness  of  hb  great  nature 
about  many  small  things  (perhaps  about  all 
small  things),  would  have  wrecked  the  career 
of  a'  small  man.  In  him  it  was  rather  an 
attractive  evidence  of  an  exhaustleisness  of 
mind  and  spirit.  We  have  no  such  man  left, 
either  in  prose  literature  or  in  philosophv. 

•     THE  DKATU  OF  MAHY  NOTABLE  MEN. 

IT  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Demo- 
cracy that  occasion  turns  up  from  its 

masses  men  of  une.xpected  utility  and  power. 
Ex-Governor  Hazen  S.  Pingrce,  of  Michigan, 
who  recently  died  in  London,  was  such  a  man. 
As  niaynr  ol  Detroit,  he  fOTCed  3-cent  street- 
raiKvay  tares;  he  secured  municipal  potato- 
fields  tor  the  unemployed ;  and  in  general  he 
set  about  making  the  city  government  serve 
the  masses  of  the  people,  with  no  req;ard  to 
precedent  and  custom.  As  governor  lie  pur- 
sued the  same  plan.  Among  his  purposes 
was  the  purpose  to  compel  railroads  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  full  market  value  of  their  securi- 
ties. He  was  an  honest  and  successful  busi- 
ness man  who  came  into  political  power  with 
no  resp<'et  for  current  political  methods  He 
exerteil  a  wide  influence  ;  he  provoked  the  op- 
position of  most  of  organized  society,  and  he 
pointed  the  ^vay  to  many  imprnvcments  in 
the  practical  administration  uf  mumcipal  and 
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State  affairs ;  for  he  did  ihiiij^s  without  fear 
or  hesitation.  During  the  month  Edward 
Moran,  the  distinguished  painter,  died ;  Albert 
L.  Johnson,  the  enerj^ctic  street-railway 
builder,  at  the  early  age  of  forty  ;  James  H. 
Kyle,  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who,  hav- 
ing served  one  term  as  a  Populist,  was  .scr\- 
ing  his  second  as  a  KepubUcan;  James  A. 
Heme,  the  playwright  and  actor,  author  ci 
"Shore  Acres,"  and  young  Adelbert  S.  Hay, 
lately  consul  to  Pretoria  and  son  of  Secretary 


Hay.  In  England  Sir  Walter  Bcsant  died,— 
journeyman  novelist,  philanthropist,  and  cham- 
pion of  the  author's  guild.  He  wrote,  first 
in  collaboration  with  James  Rice,  then  alone, 
a  long  series  of  readable  novels.  "  All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men*'  brot^fct  about  the 
building  of  the  People's  Palace  in  the  cast 
end  of  London.  Much  of  Sir  Walter's  energy 
for  the  last  decade  was  spent  in  oiganituig 
English  writers  into  a  sort  of  trade-union  to 
secure  better  treatment  from  publishers. 


THE  MONTH'S  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 


Reports  from  book  dr;ilfrs  in  Toronto,  Phila- 
delphia, Albany,  InduuKipolis.  New  Haven,  De- 
troit, St.  Paul,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  BiifTalo, 
Louisville,  Cmcinnati,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  St. 
Louis  and  Rodiestar,  and  from  librarians  in  Los 


BOOK  DEAI  KKS-  REPORTS 

1.  The  Crisis— Churchill.  (MacmilUn.) 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre — Runkle.  (Ccntttiy.) 
J.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth — iWyn.  (I.ane.) 

4.  Truth  Dexter— McCall.    (Little,  Brown.) 

5.  .V lice  nf  Old  Vinccnne»— Thompson.  (Bowen-Merrill.) 

6.  riie  I'uppct  Crown — McGmth.  (Bowen-Merrill.) 

7.  I'enelojie's  Iri.sh  Experiences — Wiggin.  (Hou|^toa, 

.Mittiin.) 

8.  The  Ot.topus— Norris.    (Doubleday,  Pa«.) 

9.  Like  Another  lUWn— Ilorton.  (Bowett-MenOL) 
to.  Grattstark. — McCutcheoo.  (Stone.) 

II.  Tarry  Thott  TIB  I  Come   Cioly.    {Fmk  ft  WoB* 

nails.) 

11.  Eben  Holden — Bachcller.  (l>othrop.) 

13.  A  Sailor's  I  .or — Evans.  (Appleton.) 

14.  Sir  Christopher    Goodwin.    (Little,  Blown.) 

15.  Jack  Kaymood — Voynich.  (Lippinoott) 

id.  The  Turn  of  the  Road— FrothinghMn  (Hov^hton, 
MiiBin.) 

17.  Jvletty— McElroy.  (CfOtrdL) 
ift.  MonseurBeaacaiie-'Tmfciag^  (McClnre.  PhUUpe.) 
19,  Beiiy  Roaa — Holchkin.  (Appleton.) 
to,  A  Joamey  to  Nature — Mowbny.  (Doubleday.  Page.) 
SI.  Vnde  Terry— Mann.   (Lee.  Shepard.) 
22.  Mm  Pfttchaid's  Wedding  Ti4>— Barohan.  (Hongh- 
ton,  Miflin.) 

sj.  Up  Fnm  Shveiy— Waebfawtoa.  (DouUedajr.  Page.) 
24.  The  IMt  and  Death  of  Ricbaid  Yea-and-Nay— Hew- 

lakt  (Uacninan.) 
2C.  A  Fair  of  Fadent  Lotreia  HowaMa.  (Harper.) 
2&  The  Tower  of  Wye— Bahcock.  (Coates.) 

27.  Tlw  Spccwoia  of  Mary  I — nielps.  (Houghton. 

MiflUn.) 

28.  Every  Inch  a  King — Sawyer.    (Dodd,  .Mead.) 

29.  A  Carolina  CavalwP—Kggleston.  (Lothrop.) 

JO.  The  Obeenratiow  of  Henry— Jerome.   ( Etodd,  Mead.) 


Angeles,  BufTalo,  Detroit,  Bridgeport,  Brooklyn' 
Minneapolis,  jer.sey  City,  San  Francisco,  Hart 
ford,  Cincinnati,  Springfidd,  Atlanta,  New  York, 
Kansas  City  and  Chici^  combine  into  the 
following  compoHte  tista  snoiring  the  ikmsnd  for 
books: 


LI  BR. A  R  LANS'  RErORTS 

1.  Alice  of  Old  Viinrt^nm.'^  — I'hompson.  {  Bowen-Merrill.) 

2.  The  Crisis — Churctiill     (  M.»cmillan.) 

3.  The  Helmt-t  of  Navaiic  -  Kuiikle.  (Century.) 

4.  Eben  Holden — Bachclkr  (Lothrop.) 

5.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea-and-Nay — Hew* 

lett.  (Macmillan.) 

6.  Eleanor —Ward.  (Harper.) 

7.  The  Catdiiial's  .Si\u(f  Box-  Harland.  (l.ane.) 

8.  The  life  of  PhiUips  Brooks— Allen  (Dutton.) 

9.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer — Pidgin,  (Clark.) 

la  In  the  Palace  of  the  King — Crawford.  (Macmillan.) 

11.  The  Visits  of  Elijabeth— C.l)!!.  (L.ane.) 

12.  Up  from  Slavenr — Washington.    (Doubleday,  Page.) 

13.  Sttingtom  on  the  Pike— Lloyd.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

14.  Uncle  Terry- Mnnn.   (Lee,  ShepanL) 

15.  The  Life  and  Letteitof  Thooiaa  H.  Hiudey— Hwdey 

(Appleton,) 

16.  When  Knighthood  Waa  in  Flowef— Major.  (Bowen- 

Merrill.) 

17.  Babs  the  inipo!<sible — Grand.  (Harper.) 
10.  A  Sailor's  Los — Evans.  (Appleton.) 

19^  The  Master  Cbfittian—Corclli.    (Dodd,  .Mead.) 
2a  The  Octopna— Nonia.   (Doubleday,  Page.) 

21.  Blfa^wA  and  Her  Gcnnan  GanMo— Anon.  (Mac- 

22.  Htr  Mbantrin  Lover  Gaiiand.  (Century.) 

23.  The  Gentlenum  fram  tndtawar— Taddngton.  (Double- 

day,  Page.) 

24.  The  Maimiaiing  Aff^r— Badwar.  (Llppiacott) 

35.  Like  Another  Helen— Honon.   (Hon^on,  MiflKn.) 

26.  Napoleon,  the  Last  Phase— Rosebery.  (Harper.) 

27.  To  Havoandto  Hold— Johnston.  (Houghton,  MiUn.) 

28.  Gnutttaik- McCntcheon.  (Stone.) 

29.  Miss  Pritcbard's  Wedding  Trip— Bnndiain.  (Hough- 

too,  IGflia.) 

JO.  In  dw  NaoM  of  Woaw»-Maichaat.  (Stokaa.) 
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^bc  flDarcb  of  Evcntd 


ON  July  4th  President  McKinloy  issued 
a  proclamation  opening  to  white  set- 
tlers Ihe  lands  in  In^n  Territory 
purchased  by  Congress  from  the  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  Apache  and  Wichita  tribes.  This 
tract,  which  cost  two  million  dollars,  included 
between  four  and  five  million  acres,  and  was 
the  last  Indian  rescr\*ation  of  any  size  which 
could  be  secured  and  "  homestcaded  "  for  the 
public  benefit,  so  the  occurrence  attracted 

even  more  than  the  usual  attenti<m  from 
Western  home  seekers. 

The  four  tribes  mentioned  received  a  sub- 
stantial allotment  for  a  ix:rmanent  reserva- 
tion ;  50,000  acres  were  retained  in  the  Ft. 
Sill  Military  Reservation ;  a  tract  of  10,000 
acres  is  wisely  held  for  a  new  national  park 
in  the  Wichita  Mountains;  and  the  remaining 
2,000,000  acres  and  more  have  been  pre- 
sented to  13,000  American  citizens  for  farms 
and  homes.  The  only  initial  ])ayment  re- 
quired under  the  homestead  law  is  a  hling  fee 
of  S14;  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  holder 
must  \xiy  tlie  Government  $.:oo  f<>r  his  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acre  plot,  but  he  is 
exempted  from  all  taxation  during  this  time. 
The  land  is  ricli.  well  wooded  and  watered 
and  adniirahlv  ad:(;>ted  to  raising  wheat,  cnrn, 
c»)lton  and  all  iht  stantlard  crops,  as  well  as 
to  gracing.  Many  these  farms  will  be 
worth  several  thousuid  dollars  by  the  end  of 


the  first  five  years — much  more  if  the  lucky 
owner  should  locate  close  to  a  town  site — so 
the  eagerness  of  the  would-be  settlers  is  not 
<fifiicult  to  understand.  Over  24,000  regis- 
tered in  a  single  day  at  I't.  Sill  and  El  Reno, 
and  when  the  lists  finally  closed  there  were 
over  160,000  applicants  for  the  13,000  home- 
steads. 

Every  great  land  opening  hitherto  has 
combined  most  of  the  elements  of  a  go-as- 

you-please  race  and  a  free  fi{,dit.  Thmisaiuls 
of  men  and  women  would  gather  along  the 
boundary  line  of  the  new  territory — ^fa^ures 
who  hoped  to  retrieve  themselves,  men  from 
the  East  and  North,  who  had  emigrated  to 
make  homes  here,  adventurers  and  roughs  in- 
flamed by  the  itKa  Mt  f^ettin^  .something  for 
nothing,  women  schiKj]  teachers  and  clerks, 
seekmg  a  living  away  from  the  lamiliar  drud- 
gery— every  class  and  type  would  be  repre- 
sented. This  nintlev  throng — in  wagons,  on 
mules  and  horses  or  aloot — would  dash-  away 
at  a  pistol  shot  in  a  mad  scramble  for  the 
choicest  claims,  riding  each  other  down  reck- 
lessly in  the  wild  e.\citcmcnt,  the  rougher 
element  "jumping"  the  claims  of  those  who 
tlared  not  resist.  Even  after  the  damage  to 
life  and  limb  cea.scd  the  bountiful  crop  of  law- 
suits arising  from  conflicting  titles  always  kept 
the  new  settlement  in  an  uproar.  The  whote 
proceeding  was  distinctly  an  unseemly  cme. 
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So  the  President  (to  wht^m  a  special  act  of 
Congress  had  given  authority  to  prescril>e 
some  better  plan)  and  his  advisers  devised  a 
method  of  drawing  lots  for  the  Kiowa  land. 
The  crowds  whn  thronged  to  Lawtnn  and  El 
Reno  all  tluougli  July  filed  applications  to 
take  part  in  the  drawing  at  the  land  offices 
established  f^ir  the  inirp<»se.  Ench  applicant 
whose  qualifications  were  satisfactory  received 
a  card  with  his  name,  descriptbns  and  cre- 
dentials, which  was  placed  in  an  unmarked 
but  numbered  envelojx;.  On  the  day  of  the 
drawing,  beginning  July  29th,  these  165,865 
names  were  placed  in  two  big  box-wheels 
(these  being  the  substitutes  for  the  "  hat  or 
larger  receptacle"  of  the  statute),  and  the 
names  were  drawn  out  by  ten  boys  "all 
\m(]cr  n^e  and  consequently  not  registered 
for  claims." 

THE  SCENE  ON  THE  Oi*ENIN(;  DAV 

"Twenty  thousand  excited,  expectant  people 
crowded  about  the  platform.  When  finally  the 
ten  boys  were  lined  up  before  the  two  wheels 
and  awaited  the  word  to  draw  out  the  first  en- 
velopes, a  great  cheer  arose.  A  mnment  later, 
when  a  deputy  marshal  called  loudly  for  order, 
the  crowd  was  stilled  instantly. 

"Colonel  Dyer,  one  of  thi'  three  commission- 
ers, read  the  President  s  proclamation  relating 
to  the  drawing.  The  wheels  containing  the  en* 
velopes  were  ttuned  repeatedly  to  msurc  a 
thorough  mixing,  and  then  the  draM'ing  began. 

"  The  first  envelope  taken  from  t!u  wluel  con- 
tained the  name  of  James  K.  Wood  of  Weather- 
ford,  Okla.,  who  had  registered  for  a  homestead 
in  the  I^awton  district.  M.Utie  H.  Heals  of 
Wichita,  Kan.,  who.se  birthplace  is  in  Missouri 
(and  who  was  a  telephone  operator  at  Wichita  at 
n  s.il.iry  nf  ?o  a  week),  drew  No.  2,  .il>o  in  the 
Law  ton  disii  ict.  The  crowd  made  a  great  dem- 
onstration at  the  announcement.  Without  doubt 
Mr.  Wood  and  Miss  Beals,  who  thus  have  the 
right  to  make  the  first  filings,  will  select  the  two 
quarter-sections  which  adjoin  the  Lawton  town- 
site  district,  and  which  are  believed  to  be  worth 
$40,000  each.  When  Colonel  Dyer  announced 
th.it  thf  \\()iii.in\  aL^c  w.is  twenty-three  and 
her  height  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Wood, 
»o,ooo  persons  shouted  in  chorus :  '  They  must 
'^t'X  m.irried.'" 

One  thousand  names  were  drawn  tbe  first 
day,  2,500  the  next,  and  so  on  until  the  entire 
13,000  for  which  homestead  could  be  supplied 
had  been  exhausted.  The  lucky  ones,  all  of 
whom  had  inspected  the  ground  beforehand 
and  made  choice  of  the  best  spots,  went  into 
tbe  promised  land,  entering  their  claims  in  the 


order  of  their  numbers;  the  far  greater  por- 
tion of  the  crowd  who  had  been  unsuccessful 
went  back  honte,  or  anathematized  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  wrote  to  the  pajicrs  in  high  moral 
indignati*m  at  the  spectacle  of  Uiulo  Sam 
conducting  a  lottery,  or  entered  suit  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  titles  thus  acquired — ac> 
cordinf;  to  their  several  tem|x;rnments. 

The  Assi.stant  Attorney  General  hasvtjuchcd 
for  the  legality  of  the  plan  employed,  and 
an  attempt  to  .secure  in  the  names  of  a 
number  of  Indians  an  injimction  restraining 
the  Government  from  distributing  these  home- 
steads proved  fruitless ;  while  other  schemes  to 
.»;ec»ire  choice  sjxtts  under  cover  of  the  law  of 
giving  any  homeless  Intlwn  the  right  to 
make  entry  for  public  land  not  in  passession  of  a 
homesteader,  will  probably  be  equally  abortive. 
So  the  lucky  13,000  need  not  be  at  all 
worried ;  they  are  probably  a  permanent  part 
of  the  great  army  of  over  a  million  home- 
steaders who  have  taken  advantage  of  our 
Government's  paternal  offer  to  all  comers  of 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  form  home  without 
any  |>re1iminarv  exiK-mlituro. 

It  is  a  picturesque  record  even  in  its 
quieter  aspect ;  and  most  dramatic  is  the 
swift  leap  into  being  of  full  ijr own  towns 
where  a  large  tract  of  land  like  this  Kiowa 
region  is  suddenly  thrown  open.  This  issue 
of  The  Woki.i^'s  Work  g<x's  to  press  jusl  as 
the  drawings  are  takiiig  place ;  these  two  mil- 
lion acres  are  still  a  fertile  but  uninhabited 
wilderness.  By  the  time  tbe  magazine  is  on 
the  newsstands  this  .section  will  pulse  with 
human  lite  and  effort.  It  will  contain  (tem- 
l)orarily)  at  least  100,000  people;  three 
incorj)orated  towns  will  have  come  inti^  l)eing 
—  liubart,  Lawton  and  Anadarko  —  with 
streets,  stores  and  dwellings  (the  business  and 
resitlente  lots  in  which  are  aui iioned  off  to 
the  highest  bidders  by  Government  officials) ; 
and  instead  of  an  Indian  reservation  it  will 
comprise  Kmwa,  Comanche  and  Caddo  cinm- 
ties,  in  a  tenitory  rapidly  approaching  State- 
hood. It  IS  a  splendid  chiince  to  study  the 
adaptability,  and  colonizing  force,  and  capacity 
for  self<govemment  of  the  American  people. 

UMO  0BABBB88  OV  THE  1I0BTHWB8X 

SINCE  the  homestead  law  went  into  force 
thirty-five  years  ago  fully  190,000,000 
acres  have  been  taken  up  under  its  pro* 
\'isions.  It  has  been  an  incalculable  agen^ 
fcHT  good  in  developing  the  resources  of  our 
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0(5untry,   particiilarly   the  trans-Mississippi 

re^iiin.  T.ike  all  beneficent  laws,  it  has  t,.  ' 
escaped  abuse.  Within  the  last  few  wcck^ 
Attorney'Geneial  Knox  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  have  unearthed  a  gigantic  system 
of  land  swindles  m  Idaho  and  Montana.  They 
promptly  got  out  ten  indictments  for  perjury 
and  subornation  of  perjury  in  matters  of 
land  transfer,  and  suits  liavo  been  entered 
against  some  millionaire  laiulhuldcisi  u\ci' 
rights  involving  some  htmdreds  of  thous- 
ands of  acres  worth  several  niillinii  dol- 
lars. Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
drag  off  these  alert  public  officials  by  a 
political  leash,  but  the  scaiulal  has  been  given 
sufficient  publicity  to  make  this  extremely 
improbable. 

The  methods  u[)on  which  these  North- 
western land  grabbers  have  oixnatetl  have 
been  so  barefaced  that  they  must  have  been 
brought  to  justice  long  ago  but  for  i)olitical 
influence  and  in  all  pro1)ahility  dincl  bribery. 

There  have  been  cases  where  fifty  men 
have  settled  on  contigiioas  sections,  swearing 
the  land  was  for  their  own  use,  and  then,  have 
unanimously  sold  out  to  a  single  lumber  com- 
pany. No  sane  man  could  doubt  that  the  so* 
called  independent  locators  were  really  the 
employees  of  the  comi>any  ;  and  yet  the  agents 
ol  ihc  hxal  land  office  have  often  been  re- 
markably blind  or  inert. 

It  is  to  lie  hoMed  that  tliese  prosecutions 
will  be  pres.sed  to  the  utmost.  Leaving  out 
of  the  question  the  criminality  of  the  SKi:,  we 
cannot .  longer  afford  to  be  proilinal  of  the 
public  lands ;  fur  though  there  are  nearly  a 
billion  acres  stOI  vacant  and  subject  to  entry, 
ojdy  a  small  prDjxirtion  of  this  is  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes  without  irrigation,  and 
no  privilege  of  the  nation  should  be  more 
jealously  safeguardetl  than  that  ot  offering  to 
every  citizen  the  chance  to  make  a  living  from 
the  soil. 

OTH£R  MOVEMENTS  OF  POPULATION 

IN  Minnesota,  VVi.sconsin  and  Michigan 
settlers  are  attracted  not  only  by  the 
still  plentiful  homestead  lands,  but  also  hv  the 
cut-over  timber  lands  and  by  the  railroad 
grants  which  the  companies — esi>ecia1ly  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad — try  to  disjxjse  of 
as  rapidly  as  jiossible.  There  are  lands  in 
Northern  Michigan  which  were  considered  so 
worthless  a  decade  ago  that  lumbermen  would 
not  take  deeds  to  the  properties  on  which 


they  purchased  the  timber  rights — since  the 

l  i'id  was  nctinny  not  worth  the  taxes.  It 
Iv^i.s  been  discovered  that  these  despised  lands 
grow  as  fine  potatoes  as  can  be  produced,  and 
the  l;:st  few  \  ears  have  seen  a  steady  influ.x 
of  farmers,  largely  Scandinavians,  and  a 
resultant  remarkable  rise  in  prices.  It  is 
estimated  that  150,000  settlers  moved  into 
the  Northwest  last  year,  and  a  larger  number 
.sUll,  probably  fully  200,000,  will  be  added  to 
the  population  during  1901.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  creating  a  ver)-  brisk  market  for  farm 
properties,  till  it  is  now  quite  common  for  the 
owners  of  land  worth  $50  to  $100  an  acre  to 
sell  out  and  move  further  on  to  a  less  de- 
veloped region,  or  even  to  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness  again — richer  by  some  thousands 
of  dollars. 

TBE  TOSBHIS  LAND  LAW 

OF  course  the  siK'Culators  have  seen  their 
chance  in  tliis  activity,  and  have  vied 
with  the  farmers  in  land  buying  and  sellint; ; 
and  the  business  has  assumetl  such  ]  1  ]  r- 
tions  that  spt*cial  attention  has  been  ealleil  to 
the  recent  adoption  by  the  State  of  Minnesota 
of  the  Torrens  Land  Law,  whteh  goes  into 
oix-ration  in  September. 

By  this  system — which  like  the  secret 
ballot  is  an  importation  from  Australia — ^the 
business  of  transferrint;  land  is  so  simplified 
that  11  is  well  nigh  incredible  the  plan  has 
not  been  universally  adopted  in  the  United 
States.  Its  fundamental  idea  is  that  each 
land  title  is  registered  at  the  Rei;ister's  office, 
and  the  state,  hiiving  thoroughly  searched  the 
title,  issues  a  certificate  of  ownership  to  the 
holder.  All  subsequent  transfers,  liens,  mort- 
gages or  conveyances  of  any  sort  are  entered 
viiK)n  this  certificate,  duplicate  records  being 
kept,  carefully  indexed,  by  the  officials.  The 
Goverimient  guarantees  the  titles  to  the 
holders  of  these  certificates.  The  total 
initial  expense  is  only  $24,  and  of  subsequent 
registration  onlv  53.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, whenever  a  piece  of  land  is  transferred 
or  a  mortgage  is  given,  a  lawyer  must  be  em- 
ployed to  search  through  a  voluminous  ma'^s 
of  records,  often  in  a  shocking  state  ot  con- 
fusion— and  if  the  same  parcel  is  sold  again 
ne.xt  year,  the  whole  jirmess  is  onc\  ni  ne 
gone  through  with  from  the  beginning,  i  he 
system  is  inconceivably  cumbersome,  anti- 
quated and  e.xpensive.  Until  the  advent  of 
the  private  title  guarantee  companies  the 
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purchaser  of  a  piece  of  property  had  no 
sfTiirity  whatever  of  the  validity  of  the 
ir.insaction.  He  was  compelled  to  depend 
entirely  upon  his  confidence  in  his  lawyer. 
In  New  York  City  alone  there  are  each  year 
nearly  15,000  land  conveyances,  amounting  to 
wen  over  $100,000,000:  no  city  in  this 
Country  has  more  to  g^ain  from  such  a  simpli- 
fication, for  in  no  other  city  is  the  number  of 
transfers  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
holdings  so  large.  Yet  this  reform,  long 
tested  in  Australia,  and  in  use  in  many  parts 
of  Continental  Europe  for  hundreds  of  years, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  last  two  years,  which  has  been  tried  with 
eminent  success  in  Chicago,  which  Minnesota 
will  pot  into  operation  this  month,  which  b 
under  consideration  in  half  a  dn/cn  other 
states^  and  the  adoption  of  wluch  in  New 
York  was  agitated  fifteen  years  ago — seems 
as  far  away  as  ever  at  this  date. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  original 
Torrcns  Act  gave  a  judicial  and  discretionary 
power  to  the  Register  not  in  conformity  with 
American  law;  and  this  caused  the  law  in 
Ohio  and  the  first  Chicago  statute  to  be  pro- 
nounced invalid  by  the  courts.  But  the  neces* 
sary  adaptation  to  American  institutions  is 
really  a  simple  matter  and  has  been  success- 
ftdly  carried  out  elsewhere;  and  the  causes 
for  the  slowness  of  adoption  seem  to  b^  the 
usual  extraordinary  conserA'atism  of  legal 
enactments,  and  the  fact  that  the  people  who 
know  most  of  the  absurdities  of  the  present 
law,  the  lawyers  and  title  f^uarantee  com- 
panies, are  constant  benehciaries  by  its  pro- 
visions. A  general  change  to  the  Torrens 
system  would  inevitably  drive  out  of  business 
the  private  companies  who  guarantee  titles, 
and  it  would  nuiJce  the  services  of  a  lawyer 
quite  unnecessary  in  land  transference  T'cw 
classes  of  men  can  believe  desirable  any  change 
in  long-established  custom  which  would  dis- 
pense with  their  own  services;  but  it  is  an 
evidence  of  the  hurry  and  absorption  of  our 
tune  and  country,  ai>  well  uf  the  lack  of 
interest  in  public  matters,  that  the  people 
have  not  before  this  demanded  this  reform. 

All  QHBBAainrABLt  aram 

TITK  failure  of  the  great  steel  strike  on 
the  platform  advanced  at  the  start  by 
President  Shaffer  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation was  inevitable.  There  was  no  charge 
of  any  injustice  to  the  laborers^  of  too  long 


hours,  or  too  little  pay ;  the  Association  met 
the  officials  of  the  sheet-steel  and  tin-plate 
cun)|>anics  with  the  one  demand,  that  a  union 
scale  be  signed  for  all  mills,  or  they  would  tie 
up  every  plant  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  Many  of  these 
miUs  are  operated  by  notHmion  worlcmen 
under  special  agreements  between  company 
and  laborers :  to  unionize  them  in  the  face  of 
these  contracts  would  have  been  grossly  un- 
just to  both ;  and  after  offering  everything 
possible  except  this,  the  ultimatum  was  re- 
fused. The  very  success  of  the  strikers  in 
calling  out  men  from  unionized  mills  would  in 
the  end  have  proved  the  ruin  of  their  cause, 
tor  their  resources  were  pitifully  inadequate 
even  for  their  immeifiate  (Hganiatkm  durii^ 
a  prt)trartrj.'!  term  of  idleness,  and  the  grim 
realities  of  need  have  always  proved  too  much 
after  a  whOe  for  the  men,  except  when  they 
were  sustained  by  public  opinion  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  resistance  to  unfair  conditions. 
Both  were  lacking  in  this  case,  and  as  this  is 
written  the  talk  of  settlement  is  upon  a  basis 
less  advantageous  to  the  workmen  than  that 
offered  them  a  month  ago. 

THi;  UKAL  ISSUE  OF  THE  STRUCfi 

THERE  has  been  a  larger  crop  than  usual 
of  the  cttstomary  hot-weather  labor 

troubles.  The  sweat.shop  tailors  in  New 
York,  the  Reading  firemen,  the  iron  foundry 
workers  at  Derby,  Conn.,  the  machinists  in 
half  a  dozen  cities,  the  Frazer  river  s;dmon 
fishers,  the  miners  of  Colorado  and  Washing- 
ton, the  Troy  collar  makers,  the  egg  candlers, 
the  teamsters,  longshoremen,  packers,  porters, 
warehousemen  and  dock  workers  of  c\  ery  kind 
in  San  Francisco — all  have  been  on  strike 
during  the  past  month;  in  Chicago  a  hrgc 
force  of  carjx-nters  struck  because  they  were 
not  allowed  to  have  as  much  lemonade  as  they 
wanted.  But  none  of  these  had  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  steel  strike,  in  which  the  power- 
ful Amalgamated  Association  tried  to  wrest 
from  the  largest  combination  of  capital 
in  the  world  the  right  to  manage  its  business 
affoirs.  Had  it  surcecfled,  a  long  step  would 
have  been  taken  towards  the  trades-unionism 
which  has  for  years  throttled  English  iii- 

(lu.stry,  reducing  labor  to  a  dull  dead  level, 
puttmg  a  premium  on  mediocrity,  resisting  to 
the  uttermost  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery  and  latest  improvenMnts  in  manu- 
facturing—by which  alone  can  industrial 
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supremacy  be  maintained  in  these  dajs  of 
world  competition.  It  appears  clearly  that 
the  non-union  miUs  of  the  steel  corporation  in 
this  country  are  better  equipped  and  more 
economically  conducted  than  those  in  which 
the  management  has  been  hampered  by  the 
jealousies  and  the  obstructive  poliqr  of  the 
labor  unions. 

Nobody  questions  nowadays  the  desirability 
of  comhinations  of  worlanen.  But  if  Amer- 
ica is  to  attain  tlic  great  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial destiny  ^or  which  she  seems  marked 
out,  she  must  go  into  the  conflict  free  from 
any  hampering  restrictions.  Most  of  the  men 
who  are  actually  managing  the  vast  steel  busi- 
ness today  are  in  these  positions  because  they 
have  proved  themselves  more  competent  tivui 
their  fellows,  and  stagn  uion  nnd  decay  are 
the  inevitable  results  ot  a  iranslcr  of  power 
from  the  true  generals  of  industry  to  less 
able  hands.  The  cmmtry  is  to  be  congra- 
tulated, therefore,  that  the  steel  plant  owners 
have  stood  finn  on  this  point,  and  decinvdy  de- 
feated a  tendency  so  deplorable  in  its  effects. 

SWUPIMO  mjUHCTUlHS 

DURING  the  labor  troubles  in  Connec- 
ticut, Judge  Gager  granted  one  nf  the 
most  comprehensive  injunctions  yet  issued. 
The  strilcers  were  restrained  from  interfering 
in  any  vny  with  the  new  laborers,  from  boy- 
cottmg,  intimidating,  persuading  or  threaten- 
ing them,  from  picketing  or  patrolling  the 
factory,  and  from  all  concerted  action  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  the  employees  or 
business.  This  seems  almost  too  sweeping  a 
prohibition,  for  it  forbids  lawful  actions  as 
well  as  unlawful  ones ;  and  the  judicial  opin- 
ions in  other  sections  concur  in  enjoining 
only  acts  which  are  violations  of  established 
statutes.  In  Patersim,  for  instance,  a  tem- 
porary injunction  against  picketing  by  the 
vice<hancellor  was  overruled  on  this  ground, 
and  other  judges — while  upholding  firmly  the 
right  of  any  company  to  employ  whom  it 
choose,  on  any  terms  it  can  make,  and  the 
inviiilable  right  of  labon  rs  to  work  for  any- 
b<xly  for  whatever  pay  they  arc  willing  to 
accept — are  careful  to  draw  the  same  dis- 
tinction. While  human  sympathy  is  apt  tO 
obstrvict  one's  judgment  in  such  n  raso  as 
that  of  the  poor  fellow  who  commuted  .suiculc 
because  his  friends  ostracized  him  for  return- 
ing to  work,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  C(.»uld  be 
more  unfortunate  and  conducive  to  lasting 


friction  than  legal  injn.«;tice  toward  organized 
labor,  or  a  conviction  on  its  part  that  it  would 
find  the  courts  prejudiced  in  fskvor  of  its  ad- 
versaries. Our  law  must  be  above  reproach 
as  a  respecter  of  persons  or  vested  interests. 

TBB  WESTESn  DBODQBS 

As  tliis  record  is  closed,  news  comes  of  the 
breaking  of  the  prolonged  droiight  in 
the  Central  West  which  has  occaskmed  many 
sensational  estimates  of  crop  failures.  For 
about  a  month  the  temperature  in  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  adjacent  states 
ranged  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
degrees.  At  Topeka  the  Kansas  River  was  so 
dry  that  grass  grew  in  the  centre  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  fish  were  scooped  out  with  shovels  in 
parts  of  the  Platte,  Pastures  were  burnt  so 
severely  that  growers  of  stock  rushed  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  market  lest  they  would  be 
left  with  no  food  for  the  animals.  The  un- 
precedented heat  and  a  flood  of  alarmist 
reports  sent  the  price  of  com  up  to  nearly 
si.xty  cents  a  bushel  on  the  Chicago  Kxchange, 
about  double  the  average  price  at  this  date, 
and  the  consequent  reaction  caused  a  panic 
on  a  small  scale.  Since  the  long-hoped-for 
rains  have  reduced  the  temperature  and 
checked  the  withering  drought  in  the  com 
belt,  it  has  been  po.ssil)]e  to  get  a  saner 
opinion  of  the  situation.  The  early  com 
crop  is  ruined  and  is  being  gathered  for 
fodder,  white  the  farmers  are  hurriedly  re- 
plantiitg  in  hojx-s  of  late  fall  harvcst.s.  TTie 
experts  figure  that  about  a  third  of  the  total 
com  crop  is  gone,  and  look  for  a  total  figure 
of  1,500,000,000  bushels,  the  estimate  on 
July  1st  having  been  for  something  over 
2,000,000,000.  Fortunately  the  yield  of 
wheat,  even  in  the  drought-stricken  states,  is 
the  largest  on  record,  the  present  indit  ations 
for  the  entire  harvest  showing  an  aggregate 
of  over  700,000,000  bushels,  or  25,000,000 
more  than  the  high-water  mark  set  in  1898. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Russian  wheat  crop 
wiU  be  greatly  below  the  average,  since  it  has 
been  greatly  injured  h\  much  the  same  con- 
ditions which  have  prevailed  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri. 

A  LESSOR  IN  IRRIGATION 

OKE  unc.\i>cctcit  result  uf  ihi.s  great  dis- 
aster to  western  agricultural  interests 
has  been  to  furnish  the  sufferers  with  an 
object  lesson  of  the  value  of  irrigation  more 
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effective  than  aU  the  literature  ever  published 

on  the  subject.  While  the  winds  have  for 
weeks  blown  steadily  from  over  the  arid 
plains  upon  the  oonifields,  destro)  ing  probably 
five  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  fami 
produce,  the  irrigated  valleys  of  western 
Kansas  and  eastern  Colorado,  where  droughts 
have  no  terrors  and  water  supply  is  under 
scientific  control,  have  been  producing  un- 
usually plentiful  crops  of  alfalfa,  which  yields 
three  or  four  harvests  a  season,  and  which  is 
now  worth  almost  twice  its  ordinary  price. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  had  these  desert 
lands  been  even  partially  reclaimed,  much  of 
the  damaf^e  to  adjacent  regions  would  have 
been  avoided.  It  is  a  lesson  which  the  prac- 
tical Westerner  will  take  to  heart,  and  the 
result  should  be  a  new  impetus  to  the  irriga- 
tion of  arid  lands  on  a  large  scale. 

it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  our  agricultural 
prosperity  that  this  blow  is  received  so  calmly 
by  the  we<!tcrn  farmer.  He  is  in  better 
financial  condition  than  ever  before;  and 
while  there  may  not  be  as  much  for  Itixuries 
this  year  in  some  sections,  and  the  railroads 
will  hardly  have  the  business  they  expected, 
there  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  talk  about 
panic  or  mortgage  foreclosures  or  the  conse- 
quent political  restlessness  which  was  a  feature 
of  the  trans-Mississippi  country  after  the  bad 
times  of  1B94.  liie  farmer  now  has  a 
reser^'e  fund  of  money  and  hope;  and  he  is 
neither  grumbling  nor  discouraged. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  TELEPHONES 

THIS  altered   status  of  the  formerly 
mortgagenridden  agricultura]  region  is 

evidenced  in  many  ways,  but  by  none  more 
forcibly  than  by  the  farmer's  adoption  of  the 
improvements  of  modem  science.  He  has 
been  setting  up  automobiles  in  Kansas  and 
the  Micklle  West ;  improved  farm  machinery 
and  implements  find  a  ready  sale;  personal 
and  lunisdiold  luxuries  recently  unheard  of 
are  now  everyday  matters ;  rural  free  delivery 
ot  mails  and  long-distance  trolleys  arc  putting 
him  into  closer  communication  with  the  cities ; 
and,  above  all,  he  has  been  solving  some  of 
the  most  difficult  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems of  agricultural  life  by  the  use  of  the 
telephone.  The  extension  of  independent 
telephones  has  been  much  accelerated  b\  a 
recent  decision  against  the  parent  concern  in 
the  matter  of  the  "  Berliner  patent,"  which, 
while  not  basic,  is  a  very  important  and  com- 


prdiensive  instrument ;  and  though  the  fight 

will  in  all  probability  be  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  small  companies,  especi- 
ally in  the  nual  districts,  are  multiplying 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  A  monopoly  or 
large  combination  is  necessary  to  get  the 
benefits  of  the  long-distance  telephone,  or  of 
the  ordbuny  \oca.\  system  in  very  crowded 
communities,  where  its  efficiency  depends 
upon  any  business  man's  ability  to  call  up 
any  other  telephone  subscriber  without  having 
more  than  one  installation  ;  but  the  i.solated 
country  residents  and  farmers  have  found 
their  small  organization  of  the  utmost  service 
in  putting  them  into  communication  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  nearest  centre  of  popu- 
lation. They  are  enabled  to  shop ;  to  keep  in 
touch  with  what  is  going  on,  particularly  as  to 
the  vitally  important  commercial  happenings 
and  movements  of  prices  which  used  to  be  a 
closed  book  ;  and  to  ameliorate,  especially  by 
evening  talks,  the  loneliness  and  stxial  isola- 
tion whkh  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  farm  life.  Within  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles  around  Chicago  there  are  eighteen 
himdred  fanners  who  can  be  reached  by  tele- 
plume ;  where  th^  do  not  adopt  the  three-to- 
the-mile  arrangement,  giving  a  joint  ser\  ice  at 
a  dollar  a  month  apiece,  many  farmers  in  this 
region  rig  up  a  home-made  line,  two  or  more 
stringhig  wires  between  their  houses,  along 
the  fences,  or  on  bean-poles,  at  an  expense  of 
about  ten  dollars  each.  In  Maryland,  and  in- 
deed all  over  the  country,  there  are  thousands 
of  rural  subscribers  to  small  local  independent 
systems  which  gradually  grow  and  form  con- 
nections with  each  other.  The  restdt  has  been 
many  minor  improvements  and  simplifications 
which  have  reacted  and  still  further  increased 
the  ramifying  network  of  telephone  wires, 
each  little  centre  spreading  out  arms  to  the 
other  adjacent  ones  like  a  great  system  of 
nerve  ganglia.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reports  that  the  demand  for  rural  free 
delivery  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  the 
advent  of  these  country  telephone  systems. 

In  the  cities  the  telephone  is  also  making 
its  way  with  a  speed  which  needs  only  the  inevi- 
table further  cheapening  of  the  service  to 
double  or  quadruple.  We  are  still  far  behind 
some  European  countries  in  this  matter;  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  for  instance,  the  low 
rates  have  increased  the  use  of  telephones 
till  there  Is  now  one  for  every  fourteen  in- 
habitants.  An  important  judicial  dedsiim  in 
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South  Carolina  (due  to  competition  between 

two  companies,  one  of  whom  refused  to  con- 
tinue a  citizen's  telephone  unless  he  gave  up 
the  other  service)  has  pronounced  the  teie-. 

phone  a  common  carrier,  subject  tO  all  the 
regulations  of  such  c«>r|>iratinns 

DESPATCHING  TKAinS  BY  XKLKPHONK 

THE  newest  field  which  has  been  invaded 
by  the  telephone  is  that  of  train- 
despatching.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  is  to  substitute  a  telephone 
system  throughout  its  lines,  in  place  of  the 
present  telegraphic  one,  as  soon  as  the  long* 
distance  wires  can  be  erected.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  existing  method  can  be  enormously 
simplified,  and  that  by  a  phonographic  attach- 
ment, permanent  records  of  the  orders  can  be 
taken  which  should  eliminate  many  of  the 
present  causes  of  accident.  When  one  con- 
siders the  possibilities  of  lon^^-distance  com- 
munication which  follow  in  the  wake  of  Prof. 
Pupin's  discoveries,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  tdeplxMie  is  stUl  in  its  infancy  as  an 
annihilator  of  dtatanoe. 

■OBI  USHX  IDE  TEE  TUIJUUIT8 

A EUROPEAN  scientist  claims  to  have 
discovered  in  "  sunlight  baths  "  a  direct 
and  permanent  cure  for  lupus  and  many  other 
diseases — and  has  founded  a  hospital  in  which 
his  patients  can  be  scientifically  treated  with 
sunlight  on  every  portion  of  tiie  b^^tUy.  That 
disease  appears  in  the  absence  of  sun  and 
air  is  a  sad  scientific  truth  impressed  upon 
the  public  mind  e\'er  since  the  great  cities 
began  to  huddle  people  together — ^in  a  manner 

in  which  no  farmer  would  house  his  pi;^s. 
From  tlie  point  of  view  of  one  who  believes 
in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  condition  of 
the  poor  of  New  York  or  Chicago  or  San 
Francisco  is  simply  a  nif^htmare.  To  the 
philosopher  it  is  a  barbarously  ujienlightcned 
waste  of  human  strength  and  life.  From  a 
purely  selfish  standpoint,  this  state  of  affairs 
is  a  constant  menace  to  the  health  of  every 
one  of  the  city's  more  fwtunate  residents. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  New  York 
Legislature  of  1901  was  responsible  for  nothing 
else  so  important  as  ttie  '*Tenonent  House 
I^w,"  the  two  final  sections  of  which  (relat- 
ing to  prostitution  in  the  tenements)  became 
operative  on  the  first  of  July. 

Among  the  provisions  of  this  statute  is  one 
that  does  away  with  the  horrible  "  dumbbells  " 


—that  is,  luMiaes  "mth  two-feet  alrshafts 

having  no  outlet  to  the  yzrd  or  the  street,  and 
no  intake  at  the  bottom  permitting  the  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  which  are  thus  chiefly 

useful  as  a  vent  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
bad  odors  from  the  lower  apartments  to  those 
above,  and  as  receptacles  for  the  collection  of 
indescribable  filth."  The  new  law  requires 
that  every  living  room  shall  have  a  window 
upon  the  street  or  yard  or  upon  an  airshaft  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  square  feet  opening 
to  the  sky  without  roof  or  skylight  ^ — and 
apartments  already  constructed  must  have 
either  this  or  an  opening  sash  window  leading 
into  a  room  so  "situated.  No  room  in  a  cellar 
or  basement  can  be  occupied  for  living  pur* 
poses  without  a  written  permit  from  the  Board 
of  Health,  water  must  be  furnished  in  reason- 
able quantity  on  every  floor,  and  the  spaces 
beneath  all  sinks  must  be  left  open.  The 
height  of  houses,  the  percentage  of  lot 
occDpi'vI,  the  width  of  yards,  the  ventilation 
of  couils  and  halls,  the  size  uf  rooms — even 
the  privacy  of  new  apartments  is  carefully 
regulated.  The  Tenement  Commissioner  who,, 
with  the  department  he  will  organize,  is  to 
carry  out  thh  admirable  law  will  not  be  ap- 
pointed until  the  first  of  next  January ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Health  Board,  which  is 
meanwhile  entrusted  widi  its  enforcement, 
will  do  little  besides  circularizing  house-own- 
ers to  familiarize  them  with  its  proxnsions  It 
will  put  into  ihc  Commii»iiluner'i>  hand^  the 
power  to  reach  tlie  pockets  of  those  miserable 
creatures  who  squeeze  high  rents  nut  of  the 
unfortunate  and  degraded  occupants  of  their 
tenements,  and  it  will  present  the  considera* 
tion  of  a  thou.'uind  dollar  fine  to  the  owners 
who  through  careless  ignorance  permit  their 
agents  to  do  the  same  thing. 

The  first  effect  of  the  enactment  was  the 
hurried  filing  of  more  than  a  thousand  plans 
between  January  i  and  April  12,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  old  law.  It  transpired  last 
month  that  in  this  rush  an  unscrupulous 
architect  filed  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  "dum- 
mies," taking  any  plan  he  ]ia|q)ened  to  have 
and  entering  it  for  some  Nacant  lot,  rcf::ardless 
of  the  fact  that  it  did  not  at  all  fit  the  space. 
He  subsequently  altered  these  radially,  thus 
filing  and  erect int,^  old  style  tenements  long 
after  the  law  was  in  force ;  and  the  conniN-ance 
of  some  oflficial  of  the  Builfling  Department 
seems  to  have  been  secured  in  this  dishonest 
practice.   The  publicity  given  to  the  evasion 
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of  the  law  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  DeForest  and 
lu8  aaaoctates  has  probably  frustrated  the 

scheme ;  and  it  will  merely  serve  to  make  the 
Icucmcnt  House  Committee  watch  such 
matters  even  more  carefully.  The  reputable 
builders  and  architects,  many  of  «hom  de- 
clared the  new  statute  would  be  ruinous  to 
both  owner  and  tenant  are  now  lindini^  little 
difficulty  in  meeting  its  provisions^ — with  plans 
for  apartments  and  tenements  which  must  re- 
'  joice  tlie  heart  of  any  one  fmuUar  irith  the 
existii^  conditions. 

A  "prominent  architect"  has  made  in  the 
Rial  Esiate  Record  and  Cnuu  bume  very 
interesting  predictions  as  to  the  ultimate 
effects  nf  the  measure.  He  looks  for  a  great 
movement  to  the  suburbs  and  two-family 
dwcUings  in  place  of  tenements;  indeed  he 
asserts  that  in  twenty  years  New  York  will 
be  "a  city  of  big  apartment  houses  and  small 
one  and  two  story  dwellings." 

FLOATOfG  HOTELS  AKD  FKSE  BATHS 

MR.  JOHN  ARBUCKLE,  the  famous 
merchant,  has  been  doing  a  good  work 
for  the  dwellers  of  the  city,  and  carryinp;^  mit 
a  pet  scheme  of  his  own,  by  opening  to  the 
public  a  fleet  of  *'  floating  hotels  "  during  the 
heated  term.  Each  evening  the  staunch  fuU- 
riggcd  ship  Jacob  StamUr  and  two  attend- 
ant yachts  have  sailed  down  the  bay,  carrying 
its  patrons  to  pure  air  and  a  healthful  night's 
rest  away  from  the  city's  smoke  and  roar.  On 
Saturdays  the  trip  is  prolonged  till  Monday 
morning. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  novel  experiment, 
which  should  succeetl,  and  which  emphasizes 
the  loss  to  the  great  city's  residents,  of  the 
\\-ater-front  as  a  location  of  homes.  Almost 
universally  the  choicest  dwelling-places  have 
been  given  over  exclusively  to  docks  and 
manufactories  and  business,  while  the  workers 
who  do  not  get  away  to  summer  resorts 
swelter  and  lose  strength  for  lack  of  the 
breezes  which  might  be  found  by  the  water- 
side. 

Less  novel,  but  even  more  important,  is 
the  movement  for  free  publk:  baths  and  the 
establishment  of  shower  baths  in  connection 
with  the  city's  school-hcmses.  Lack  of  con- 
veniences and  of  privacy  in  the  crowded  tene- 
ment homes  make  the  extension  of  New 
York's  present  inadequate  system — two  over- 
Crowded  bath  houses— a  crying  necessity  from 
every  point  of  view.  We  cannot  afiord  to 


neglect  any  agency  which  so  surely  and 
viteUy  improves  public  health  and  monus. 

IBS  olown  w  CRm 

THE  movement  of  our  population  to  the 
preat  cities  instead  of  slackening  con- 
tinues with  accelerated  speed.  During  the 
last  decade  the  Uruted  States  added  thirteen 
million  to  the  sum  of  its  irih.ihitants.  There 
has  been  an  enormous  movement  of  both  im- 
m^prants  and  native  Americans  to  the  sparsely 
settled  regions  of  the  West  and  Northwest, 
yet  the  percentapfe  of  the  total  population  liv- 
ing in  cities  uf  8,000  iniiabiuuits  or  more  has 
risen  from  29  to  32.9.  A  hundred  years  ago 
this  percentage  was  only  4.  In  the  116,000 
square  miles  occupied  by  Massachusetts' 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jcr.sey  and  Pennsylvania,  se\  enty-two  f>eople 
out  of  every  hundred  are  to  be  found  in  cities 
of  over  4,000.  This  is  a  logical  outcome  of 
the  extraordinary  industrial  activity  which 
has  lately  characterized  American  effort ;  and 
it  is  surely  not  fanciful  to  see  in  the  move- 
ment memy  another  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  combination  which  now  dominates 
the  whole  world  of  business  and  industry. 
The  world  seems  to  have  just  waked  up  to 
the  unlimited  application  of  the  copy-book 
maxim  as  to  the  strength  of  union,  and  the 
City  is  merely  a  Residence  Trust. 

It  is  difficult  to  liK)k  forward  in  this  direc- 
tion, for  one  feels  instinctively  that  some 
counter  influence  must  arise  to  check  this 
mad  rush  townwards.  Otherwise  that  dismal 
prophecy  which  Mr.  TI.  G.  Wells  introduces 
mto  one  of  his  stories  will  become  a  reality, 
and  the  monstrous  city,  swollen  to  incredible 
proportions,  will  drain  every  vestige  of  life 
from  the  country.  Even  today  the  realiza- 
tion comes  upon  one  widi  something  of  a 
shock  that  over  twenty-eight  million  of  our 
people  are  living  in  a  space  probably  aggregat- 
ing not  more  than  5,000  square  miles,  while 
the  other  forty-eight  million  are  spread  over 
3,ooo»ooo  square  miles. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  POPULATIOlf  CENTRE 

KEEPING  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  are 
still  IciiS  than  twenty-six  iahubilunts  to 
each  square  mile  of  our  territory,  the  follow- 
ing data  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Fence  are  impressive : 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  number 
of  persons  to  each  square  mile  in  America's 
greatest  population  centre — ^New  York,  Kings, 
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Queens  and  Richmond  counties  of  New  York,  and 
Hudson  and  Kssex  counties  of  New  Jersey. 
These  six  counties  contain  an  area  of  consider- 
ably less  than  500  square  miles — about  one-half 
the  area  of  Cook  county  (Chicago),  Illinois — but 
have  a  population  of  4,200,000,  an  average  of 
8,500  persons  to  each  square  mile.  Some  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  these  figures  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  were  the  entire  country  thus 
peopled  it  would  have  a  total  of  nearly  30,000,- 
000.000,  or  thirty-five  times  as  many  persons  as 


the  estimated  population  of  the  earth.  In  no 
other  place  in  this  country  is  there  anywhere 
nearly  so  dense  a  gathering  of  people  as  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
list  of  counties,  where  the  average  exceeds  1,000 
to  the  mile : 

CoVMTiss  Pioru  run  m).  Hiui 

New  Vark   11.076 

Kinn.  N.  V  }.l$o 

Suffolk  (Hn(tnn),Mau   KiWB 

FhiUdclphu,  Pa    Mft 

HudMio  (Jcwv  Cicjr).  N.J   8.777 

San  Fnnciaco.  Cll   B.i<7 

KsKX  (Newark).  N.  J   1,817 

Cook  (ClricaKii),  III   1.851 

Orleani.  la    «.4$r 

Milwaukra.  Win  W 

Queens.  N.  V   i.i8| 

Rid>in.i«J,  N .  V   1.170 

St.  Ix>iii<,  Mu   1.144 

Hamilton  (Cincinnati) ,  CI   i,oii 

All  of  these  counties  contain  populous  cities, 
but  many  of  them  also  have  a  considerable  rural 
area  that  reduces  the  average  of  density.  Con- 
sidering the  cities  alone  the  following  is  the 
result : 

ClTllts  pBorLK  PBR  V}.  MILS 

Greater  New  York   ii.i'u 

Ctiicaco   8,91 1 

PhiUdclphU  —  *«« 

St.  Louii   9My> 

RoMon   t}Jt>S* 

Baltimoee..  ...«.•.*.•..«•.••...••■.«..  i^.Mft 

JeracT  City  •  .•   'l*?? 

San  Fnncitoo  •   •.•07 

NewOricaaa.   I.4S7 

Milwaukee   ".joj 


There  are  smaller  cities  with  smaller  areas 
that  arc  denser  than  many  in  this  list,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  various  States  the  custom  of  in- 
corporating suburbs  is  different ;  but  these 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  of  a  size  sufficient  to  be 
termed  population  centres,  except  Cleveland,  O., 
with  an  average  of  1 1,569, 

BAD  GOVERNITENT  OF  OUR  CITIES 

CONFRONTED  by  such  figures  as  these 
the  imiwrtance  of  municipal  affairs  in 
our  great  cities  takes  on  a  new  aspect.  The  * 
government  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia directly  affects  6,429,474  jxjople, 
nearly  a  tenth  of  our  whole  {wpulation.  How 
are  these  vast  public  interests  faring  in  the 
hands  of  tho.se  who  have  them  in  charge.' 

The  pitiable  condition  of  Philadelphia  cul- 
minated in  the  infamous  "street  railway  grab," 
chronicled  in  these  jKigcs  last  month,  which 
has  made  her  a  synonym  for  ]X)liticaI  corruj>- 
tion  in  every  newspa|)er  of  the  land.  The 
franchises,  deliberately  stolen  from  the  public 
and  granted  to  a  jxilitical  ring  in  the  face  of 
Mr.  Wanamaker's  offer  of  $2,500,ocx)  for 
them,  are  now  said  to  have  been  sold  by  these 
harpies  to  an  existing  traction  com|)any  for  a 
sum  almost  as  large.  It  is  |X)ssible  that  an 
aroused  j)ublic  sentiment  may  bring  this  humil- 
iating case  of  highway  robbery  into  the  courts . 
but  the  disheartening  fact  would  remain  even 
then  that  it  is  merely  a  flagrant  example  of 
the  indescribable  political  corruption  which 
has  marked  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  ever 
since  she  has  been  dominatwl  by  Quay  and 
his  band  of  sjioilsmen. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  almost 
parallel  cases  in  Chicago;  and  as  this  is 
written  the  nc\vsi)a|)crs  are  chronicling  in 
scare-heads  the  virtual  bankruptcy  of  "the 
second  city  in  the  most  jirosperous  nation  of 
the  Vorld."  Mayor  Harrison,  failing  to  raise 
the  assessed  valuation  of  pro|)erty  above 
$1(50,000,000,  has  instituted  rigid  economy 
in  every  department ;  but  he  declares  that — 
owing  to  the  above,  to  the  city's  antiquated 
charter,  excess  of  tax-levying  bodies,  and  ab- 
surdly low  debt  limit — "  jiolicemen  will  have 
to  be  dischargcti ;  fire  compiuiies  will  have  to 
be  reduced ;  teachers'  salaries  will  have  to  be 
cut ;  .some  of  the  library  sub-stations  will 
have  to  be  abandoned;  when  bridges  and 
mducts  go  to  pieces  they  will  have  to  be 
closed,  as  we  will  have  no  money  to  rejxiir 
them;  our  .streets  will  be  dirtier  than  they 
h^WMtf  been,  uur  alleys  will  be  undeaned  ; 
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we  shall  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  garlxv^c ; 
health  iiisjK^ctors  will  have  to  be  laid  ofT." 

Hardly  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  there  I 
And  a  glance  at  a  few  recent  events  in  New 
York  (among  whose  sixty  City  Fathers  are 
thirteen  liquor  dealers,  one  Bowery  music- 
hall  proprietor,  one  speculator,  eight  so-called 
"  real-estate  dealers  *'  and  two  members  with 
no  known  occupation)  is  not  particularly  re- 
assuring. 

THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE  SCARE 

A FEW  weeks  ago  a  tremendous  sensa- 
tion was  caused  by  the  discovery  that 
a  dozen  bands  and  nnls  on  the  BrcK)klyn 
Bridge  had  been  broken  for  days,  though  the 
officul  inspectors  had  failed  to  report  any  such 
evidence  of  over-strain.  Cars  were  stopped, 
and  for  nearly  two  days  thousands  of  people 
were  put  to  great  inconvenience  by  reason  of 
an  accident  which  experts  said  could  have 
been  mended  in  a  couple  of  hours.  But  by 
far  the  most  serious  asjiect  of  this  occurrence 
was  the  appearance  of  official  neglect.  \\  lien 
the  police  at  the  first  alarm  closed  tlie  bridge 
to  tiie  cars,  nearly  everybody  responsible  for 
the  care  of  the  atnicture  seemed  to  be  out  of 
town ;  the  only  engineer  in  sif^ht  contented 
himself  with  railing  at  the  police  and  assert- 
ing that  nothmg  was  the  matter,  nothing  at 
all — and  what  there  was  was  merely  due  to 
heat,  or  vibration  or  some  other  agency  re- 
moved from  human  control.  Engineers  who 
helped  to  design  the  bridge  say  it  was  never 
intended  to  bear  anything  like  the  strain 
which  has  been  by  d^ees  put  upon  it ;  and 
the  public  evidently  has  not  the  least  con- 
fidence that  anyone  in  authority  will  in  the 
future  guard  against  such  accidents  or  in- 
finitely worse. 

mCBBASED  LOSSES  BY  FIRE 

IT  is  Stated  that  the  losses  by  fire  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  during  the  last 
three  tears  were  $17,835,000  a-?  against 
$10,197,000  for  the  three  years  preceding. 
Widely  varying  explanations  are  given ;  but 
is  it  not  suggestive  that  the  Grand  Jury  has 
indicted  the  F^ire  Commissioner  and  a  friend 
who  has  been  making  an  enormous  income  by 
using  his  "  influence  "  in  favor  of  certain  man- 
ufacturers of  fire-department  supplies  ?  While 
the  chief  himself  is  as  efficient  a  fire-fighter 
as  the  city  has  ever  had,  the  department  as  a 
whole  suffers  from  this  same  blighting  cause ; 


and  it  is  declared  that  the  failure  of  the  police 
to  turn  in  calls  promptly  is  merely  one  of 
many  small  reasons  for  inefficiency  growing 
out  of  general  misgovemment.  The  fire- 
department  still  costs  nearly  four  million 
dollars  a  year,  and  there  is  every  reason  why 
it  ought  to  be  the  most  serviceable  in  the 
wwld. 

WHB8S  TBB  BKMHISIBILITY  LIES 

THESE  are  random  and  obvious  points  of 
notorious  misgovemment.  The  busi- 
ness of  water  supply  and  a  dozen  other  similar 
abuses  arc  potent  to  every  observer.  The 
plain  remedy  lies,  not  primarily  in  municipal 
ownership  (Philadelphia  tried  that  with  her 
gas  works  ;  and  finally  sold  out  at  a  loss,  con- 
graiulatmj;  herself  on  getting  rid  of  them  at 
any  price)  but  in  attention  by  all  respectable 
citizMS  to  civic  affairs.  None  of  these  dis- 
graceful conditions  could  pre\  ail  for  one  week 
if  the  business  men  of  New  York  were  during 
that  time  to  ^veas  much  care  to  the  methods 
of  our  government  as  they  now  give  to  making 
money.  The  political  bosses  are  merely  act- 
ing according  to  their  lights— the  fault  is  with 
the  so  called  "better  clement."  We  shall 
never  have  honest  and  efficient  municipal 
maiiagement  until  the  obsolete  party  fetish  is 
banished  from  consideration  and  men  are 
elerte-l  to  civic  office  to  run  the  city's  affairs 
as  u  private  business  is  run — every  action 
being  ])ublished  abroad  and  all  good  citizens 
unanimously  holding  them  strictly  accountable 
for  each  deviation  from  the  path  of  public 
welfare. 

It  is  a  simple  -.r.  l  obvious  remedy,  which 
each  business  man  believes  in  abstractly, 
but  rarely  applies  himself.  The  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York  is  doing  admirable 
work  alonj^  the  lines  of  making  public  the 
actual  hapj)cnings  in  a  municipal  administra- 
tion, and  it  proposes  to  publi.sh  each  year  a 
detailed  "di^^est"  cimtaining  the  items  that 
made  up  the  city's  expenditure  of  $200,000,- 
000,  with  illustntive  comparisons. 

This  is  surely  the  first  step :  with  the  facts 
thus  exploited,  even  the  busiest  citizen  has 
only  himself  to  blame  for  a  contmiymce  of 
misgovemment. 

REFX>RMm6  POSTAI.  ABUSES 

NO  ]i<trtion  ot  our  po*;ta!  law  has  been  so 
subject  tu  abuse  as  that  which  orders 
the  carrying  of  **  second  class  "  matter  at  the 
rate  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  the  Postmaster 
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General's  recent  ruling  aims  lu  cut  off  from 
this  privilege  all  the  paper  books  (which  as 
periodical  "  Libraries "  have  hitherto  come 
under  this  heading),  the  "fake"  periodicals 
which  have  existed  solely  to  dispose  of  some- 
thing besides  the  magazines  themselves,  and 
the  "  returns,*'  or  unsold  copies  sent  back  by 
the  retafl  newadealera. 

The  following  statement  of  the  intent  of  the 
measure  and  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be 
interpreted  has  been  very  kiiidiy  luruished  US 
by  Mr,  Charles  Emory  Smith,  the  Postmaster 
General,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  : 

*'  The  clubbing  of  magazines  in  reasonable 
combination  at  reasonable  figures  which  do 
not  defeat  the  intent  of  the  la  ..•  is  not  pro- 
hibited. Neither  is  a  combination  with  a 
book  vmder  like  circumstances  forbidden.  The 
intent  of  the  law  is  plain.  It  is  that  the 
periodical  shall  be  of  a  character  which  will 
command  subscribers  on  its  own  account,  and 
not  because  o(  outside  inducements  it  may 
offer.  This  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  aids 
which  may  operate  as  a  discount,  but  it  does 
preclude  the  use  of  means  which  become  the 
decisive  factor  rather  than  the  character 
of  the  publication  itself.  The  law  intended 
to  give  the  benefit  of  the  pound  rate  to  pub- 
lications which  tlie  }>eople  sought  for  their 
own  sake,  but  it  did  not  intend  to  give  that 
benefit  to  publishers  who  practically  circulate 
thdr  pericKlical  for  little  or  nothing  in  order 
to  get  a  big  list  to  appeal  to  advertisers.  In 
other  words,  the  law  is  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  reader  and  not  of  tlM  publisher.  As  to 
the  question  of  definition,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  Department  to  administer  and  not  to  de- 
fine. It  will  deal  with  each  case  as  it  presents 
itself.  What  would  be  a  'nomimil  rate'  in 
one  case  might  not  be  in  another.  It  depends 
upon  the  conditions  and  circumstances.  The 
subscription  price,  the  offers,  the  actual  re- 
sults, the  proportion  of  legitimate  sul)s(Tihers 
— these  and  other  elements  arc  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Department  will  seek  to  apply 
the  rules  of  common  sense  and  fairness  with- 
out assuming  to  dictate  how  any  publisher 
shall  conduct  his  busfaiess,  and  at  the  same 
time  without  tolerating  the  evasions  and  sub- 
terfuges which  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
circumvent  the  law  and  which  have  brought 
such  enormous  abuses.  I  have  full  faith  that 
fair  intelligence  and  honest  purpose  will  easily 
distinguish  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
publicatkms,  and  restrict  the  latter  without 


injuring  the  former.  And  the  value  of  such 
a  reform  is  inestimable." 

On  such  a  fair-minded  and  just  basis  as  this 
the  Department  may  reasonably  expect  the 
codperation  of  all  reputable  publiaiiers,  even 
of  those  who  may  be  inconvenienced  by  the 
new  rulings. 

THE  NBKD  OF  MORE  POSTAL  PAC1LITII8 

ONE  of  the  greatest  arguments  for  this 
change  has  been  the  large  deficit  which 
the  postal  authorities  have  always  had  to  face 
on  this  class  of  business.  It  never  came  any- 
where near  paying  what  it  cost  and  has 
seriously  hampered  the  whole  financial  admin- 
istration of  the  post-<iffice.  Now  that  a  part 
of  this  annual  loss  is  to  be  gradually  wiped  out, 
there  have  been  many  suggestions  that  the 
saving  might  be  utilized  to  give  us  one  cent 
jxistage.  This  is  not  only  premature  but  ill- 
advised  ;  there  is  far  more  need  of  perfecting 
the  present  sennce  than  of  such  a  reduction; 
indeed  it  would  probably  work  actual  harm, 
for  it  would  increase  the  mails  so  much  that 
the  facilities  would  be  more  than  ever  in- 
adequate. 

The  condition  in  New  York  City  has  been 
particularly  unsatisbctory,  delays  in  all  classes 

of  mail  having  been  so  frequent  that  the 
Merchants'  Association  made  the  matter  the 
subject  of  several  special  inquiries.  Pt>st- 
master  Van  Cott  says  that  his  force  has 
hitherto  been  inadequate  for  the  x-ast  amount 
of  business  transacted ;  but  the  corps  of  clerks 
was  largely  increased  on  July  ist  and  an  in- 
crease of  carriers  is  promised  for  this  fall ;  so 
he  is  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  put  the  service 
into  better  shape.  The  sufferings  of  the 
horses  during  the  terrific  heat  of  July  and  the 
serious  delays  thus  caused  emphasized  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  pneu- 
matic tube  service»  fm  which  Congress  failed 
to  make  an  appropriation.  I'or  four  years 
It  had  proved  its  value  in  making  possible  early 
deliveries  and  late  collections  for  odtgoing 
trains  and  boats.  It  is  probable  thnt  petitions 
for  its  restoration  will  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress from  both  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. The  eight  h<»ur  day  seems  to  be 
responsible  for  some  of  the  Department's 
difficulties.  Orriers  will  stop  in  the  midtUe 
of  a  collection  or  delivery  route  and  return  if 
their  eight  hour  limit  happens  to  arrive  then ; 
and  though  of  course  another  carrier  com- 
pletes the  trip,  some  hours  are  often  lost. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  at  its  best  our 

system  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  T.oiidon 
in  efficiency.  That  city  has  hourly  collections 
and  deliveriea,  the  average  number  of  ddiveries 
in  all  large  English  cities  being  fourteen  a  day. 
One  can  send  a  letter  in  the  morning  ad- 
dressed to  any  place  within  one  himdred 
miles  of  the  Bank  of  England  and,  with 
promptness  at  the  other  end,  receive  an 
answer  the  same  day.  Within  the  city  limits 
the  mail  is  as  rapid  as  our  tdegrai^.  Ladies 
do  their  marketing  by  post,  mailing  orders 
between  eight  and  nine  and  receiving  the 
goods  **befoTe  noonl"  The  parcds  post  is 
so  cheap  and  prompt  that  most  small  packages 
are  delivered  in  this  way  instead  (d  by  busi- 
ness detivery  wagons,  and  one  can  send  prac- 
tically anything.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
America  should  not  require  and  receive  just 
as  gofxl  a  system. 

A  NEW   ERA   IN   THE  PHILIPPIKES    ARD  IN 
FOBXO  BIOO 

the  broad-minded  student  of  public 

affairs,  few  things  are  more  interesting 
than  the  very  rapid  and  gratifying  work  that 
is  going  on  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Porto 
Ricti.  This  number  of  Tuf.  Wori.d'.s  Work 
contains  a  letter  frc»n  a  trustworthy  and  well- 
ittformed  correspondent,  who  descdn>e8  in  out* 
line  the  journ^  of  four  thousand  raites  whidi 
the  Commission  made  in  the  spring,  organizing 
civil  government  m  some  of  the  provinces ; 
and  it  Is  now  making  a  similar  journey  to 
other  parts  of  the  archipelagc  Our  corre- 
spondent calls  this  the  best  work  now  in 
hand  anywhere  in  the  world  to  build  up  a 
backward  people ;  and  the  judgment  seems  to 
be  well  founded.  Cailles,  the  most  important 
insurgent  leader  since  Aguinaldo,  was  cap* 
tured,  has  surrendered,  and  five  hundred  in- 
surgents on  the  island  of  Samar  have  just  laid 
down  their  arms;  the  whole  archipelago  is 
more  nearly  in  a  state  of  peace  than  it  has 
ever  been  since  Western  civilization  has 
known  it.  On  July  4th  the  President's  order 
placing  the  whole  ardiipelago  under  civil  rule 
went  into  effect,  and  Judge  Taft  has  been  ap- 
pointed Governor.  The  merit  system  of 
appointment  has  been  even  more  rigidly 
observed  in  the  PhiUppine  ser\'ice  than  in 
appointments  at  home.  Even  the  difficult 
question  of  the  status  of  the  friars  seems  to 
be  approaching  a  solution.  In  fact,  in  every 
important  part  of  the  work  of  building  up  the 


people  m  preparation  at  last  for  self-govem- 

ment,  extraordinary  progress  is  reported. 

In  Porto  Rico,  too,  the  fierce  partisan 
spirit,  which  for  a  time  rather  humorously  de- 
layed complete  symjvithy  with  the  American 
purpose,  has  been  allayed.  Pierce  partisan- 
ship is  a  sort  of  fever  that  at  times  attacks 
the  tropical  man  of  Spanish  blood ;  and,  since 
the  government  is  to  a  very  great  degree  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives,  its  machinery  must 
stop  now  and  then  for  a  period  of  party  dis- 
cussion. It  soon  passes  and  then  everything 
goes  smoothly.  The  school  master  has  ex- 
cdlently  b4^;iin  his  work,  and  the  people  have 
recovered  from  last  year's  tornado.  Wc  hear 
little  from  Porto  Rico  through  the  daily 
press,  and  there  could  be  no  better  iikBcation 
of  a  satisfactory  state  of  things.  The  results 
of  civil  government  so  far  are  summed  up 
dsewhere  in  this  number,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  good  record  of  Governor  Allen's 
term  will  be  well  carried  on  by  his  successor, 
former  secretary  William  H.  Hunt.  In  a 
word,  American  administration  has  already 
brought  a  better  state  of  things — political, 
industrial  and  educational — than  the  Island 
had  before  known. 

In  Cuba  also  the  long-troubled  I.'^land  has 
at  last  a  prospect  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
The  new  Electoral  law  provides  for  universal 
suffrage,  stipulating  only  that  office  holders 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  ;  the  provincial 
governors  and  legiiilators  must  be  of  Cuban 
birth  and  the  president  may  be  either  a 
born  or  naturalized  Cuban.  General  Wood, 
now  recuperating  in  this  country  from  an 
attack  of  typhoid,  says  that  In  another  year 
yellmv  fever  will  cease  to  be  an  epidemic, 
that  there  are  thirty-six  hundred  flourishing 
schools,  that  the  people  are  contented  and 
turning  to  developing  their  Island's  resources, 
and  that  if  desirable  we  can  get  out  of  the 
Island  within  eight  months.  There  could  be 
no  better  justification  of  the  American  lives 
and  money  e3q>ended  in  this  cause. 

THE  WmUiO  TAGBT  XACB8 

THE  Herreshoff's  latest  cup-defender, 
ConstitutioHt  is  a  better  boat  than 
Columbia  in  light  weather,  but  (certainly  as 
rigged  up  to  the  end  of  July)  not  so  fast  In  a 
stiff  blow.  Unless  the  changes  being  made 
in  her  rigging  as  this  is  written  improve  her 
decidedly  in  this  respect,  Columbia  may  still 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  defending  the 
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trophy.    The  Newport  races,  the  New  York 

Yacht  CUib's  course  and  the  Astor  Cup  races 
gave  no  light  beyond  this — except  to  ehminate 
from  cm^eration  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawaon's 
Independence,  which  caused  so  much  discussion 
and  for  which  such  remarkable  claims  were 
made. 

The  challen^^er,  Sliamrock  II,  has  also  been 
defeated  during  the  trials,  but  she  is 
announced  to  be  some  minutes  faster  than 
Shamrock  /—-which  might  Still  leave  her  in 
the  wake  of  Columbia  according  to  the  record 
of  tlic  1899  races.  She  sailed  from  IJvcr- 
1KX)1  on  July  26th,  in  company  with  the  steam 
yacht  Erin,  and  will  probably  be  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean  preparing  tor  the  contest  by  the 
time  this  number  of  the  magazine  appealrs.  It 
would  be  rank  treason  to  doubt  for  an  instant 
that  the  America's  cup  will  remain  with  us  in 
sjMte  of  indefatigable  Sb  Thomas  Lipton. 
But  the  Cup  Races  are  still  as  they  have  long 
been  t)ie  most  cxcttinpf  sportinj^  event  of  the 
yeai,  a  Contest  ill  which  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  however  remote  from  his 
knowledge  and  sympathies  yachting  in  general 
may  be,  takes  a  keen  personal  interest.  It  is 
our  boat  and  its  sailors  against  one  from  over- 
seas, and  Anf^loSax'on  blood  asks  nO  morC  in 
order  to  be  stirred  to  the  depths. 

This  combination  of  sporting  enthusiasm  and 
national  pride  are  fortunately  sufficient  to  itself, 
for  the  cup  yachts  were  long  ago  develoix'd 
into  racuig  machmes  whose  success  or  failure 
has  not  the  least  utilitarian  significance.  It 
was  of  course  very  different  in  the  "clipix^r" 
days  when  the  America  first  won  the  famous 
cup:  but  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
speedy  sailing-craft  vanished  with  the  apjicar- 
ance  of  steamers.  A  victory  of  the  Con- 
sUhUimi  or  Skmnrock  will  cany  not  one  sug* 
gestkm  to  any  builder  of  merchant  vesseb 
whether  on  the  Clyde,  or  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, or  the  Great  I^ikes  or  I'li^et  Sound. 

TBE  FIRST  TDSBINS  ST£AMSUIP  FOR 

THE  new  thing  that  is  interesting  ship- 
builders is  the  AVz/j^-  Edward  171,  the 
first  passenger  steamer  to  be  fitted  with  the 
steam-turbine,  which  seems  destined  to  re- 
volutionize marine  transportation.  As  far 
back  as  1 894  the  Turin ttin  prn\'ed  so  successful 
as  to  fully  justify  the  claims  made  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons,  inventor  of  this  new  sub- 
stitute  for  the  piston  type  of  marine  engine. 


which  under  the  demand  for  enormous  horse- 
power and  high  s|>eed  has  been  increasing  so 
in  size,  weight  and  consumption  of  steam  as 
to  become  very  unsatisfactory.  The  speed 
shown  by  the  Tttrbinia  resulted  in  the  build- 
ing of  two  torpedo  boats,  the  Viper  and 
Cobra;  and  the  former  electrified  the  world  a 
year  ago  by  reaching  a  speed  of  nearly  thirty- 
seven  knots  an  hour,  and  thus  proving  her- 
self the  fastest  vessel  afloat. 

This  definitely  settled  the  question  of  the 
turbine's  value  in  this  type  of  war  vessel,  but 
the  recently  launched  King  Edxintrd  VII^ 
marks  the  first  adaptation  to  commercial  uses, 
and  she  is  therefore  of  special  interest.  On  her 
trial  trip  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde  this  250-foot 
boat  made  an  average  speed  of  30.48  knots ; 
the  weight  <.)f  her  motors,  condensers,  pro 
pellers,  etc.,  is  66  tons — about  half  as  much 
as  that  of  the  machinery  required  to  develop 
equal  horse-power  in  a  paddle-wheel  steamer ; 
the  consumption  of  coal  is  believed  to  be 
less;  the  cumi)aclness  ol  the  machinery  gives 
additional  room  for  freight  or  passengers; 
and  the  machinery  runs  without  noise  or 
vibration.  The  propellers  themselves  cause  a 
very  slight  vibration  right  astern,  but  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  the  familiar  throbbing 
and  pounding  which  is  the  last  straw  to  the 
**poor  sailw." 

The  new  boat  seems  to  be  a  success  in 
ever)'  way  and  her  builders  are  very  confident 
that  they  have  perfected  an  engine  which  will 
soon  make  the  reciprocating  engine  a  thing  of 
the  i)ast  in  marine  transportation.  Strangely 
enough  no  steam  turbine  vessel  has  yet  been 
built  in  America ;  but  a  laige  firm  of  New 
York  builders  has  one  in  process  of  construc- 
tion and  the  development  of  the  idea  here  wilt 
be  watched  with  keoi  hiterest.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  the  New  York  mer- 
chant and  promoter,  has  just  built  a  yacht 
ajitly  named  the  Arro'w  which  was  ordered 
with  the  stiiHjlation  that  she  should  make 
fort)  knots  an  hour ;  and  the  claim  is  being 
made  that  Lieutenant  Graydon,  who  has  long 
been  working  to  improve  the  Fursons  turbine, 
has  succeeded  in  pci  fecting  an  enc^ine  which 
will  raise  the  record  .sjx'ed  to  fifty  knots  I 
However  this  may  be,  these  phenomenal  ves- 
sels have  made  even  the  Deit(sc///and seem  slow 
and  inventors  and  shipping  owners  are  now 
talking  of  four  day  boats  to  Queenstown. 
The  Cunard  Line  has  already  invited  tenders 
for  a  twenty-five  luiot  boat  to  restore  their 
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aiupremacy  in  the  trans- Atlantic  trade.  While 
experts  declare  that  there  is  not  enough  oil  in 
si;;ht  to  make  it  possible  that  it  shall  ever  sup- 
plant coai  as  fuel  for  steamers,  there  is  a 
picturesque  sugigesttveness  about  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Gcnri^c  Wilson,  president  of  the  "At- 
lantic Shipping  Company, '  who  promises  a 
fine  of  turbine  vessels  (using  crude  petroleum 
as  fuel  and  thereby  sa\'ing  $5,000  a  trip  in 
fuel  alone)  to  cross  the  ocean  in  less  than  four 
days.  This  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true : 
but  the  thirty  knot  ocean  liner  is  looming  large 
on  the  horizon. 

THB  BIG  SHIP  GKOWmO  BIGGER 

NOR  is  it  only  in  the  matter  of  speed  that 
Steamship  records  arc  being  broken. 
The  Steamship  Celtic  (of  which  we  publish  a 
detailed  dcNcription  elsewhere  in  this  i.ssue) 
arm  ed  at  New  York  on  her  first  trip  early  in 
August  to  be  welcomed  as  the  largest  vessel 
in  the  world,  her  700  feet  of  length  and 
20,000  tons  leavinf(  far  behind  the  mark  set 
so  long  a^n  by  the  vmlucky  Gnat  Eastern. 
With  inmlcrn  mcthtxls  of  construction,  and 
•  modern  harbor  and  dock  facilities,  there  seems 
to  be  an  c*conomy  in  these  monstrous  ships 
which  will  cause  the  construction  of  still 
larger  ones.  Already  a  Connecticut  shipyard 
is  at  work  on  tour  25,000  ton  mammoths  for 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill's  Pacific  Line,  eclipsing  even  the 
Celtic.  A  new  development  d-'ectly  due  to 
these  monster  freight  carriers  w  a  delivery 
barge  now  being  tested,  by  which  it  is  expected 
that  the  handling  of  coal,  ore,  grain  andaimilar 
cari^oes  can  be  done  automatically — at  a .  cost 
of  Iruin  one  to  three  cents  a  ton  instead  of 
fifteen  to  forty,  and  in  probably  a  tenth  d 
the  time  now  required. 

A  slight  variation  of  the  tendency  towards 
larger  and  larger  ships  is  resulting  up  in 
Maine  in  the  building  of  the  first  seven- 
masted  schooner.  For  certain  Icinds  of  trade, 
carrying  lumber  and  the  like,  the  b^  schooner 
is  far  more  remunerative  than  the  Meamahip, 
costinj^  far  less  to  run  and  requirin<3f  a  much 
smaller  force  of  men,  while  carrying  almo.st 
an  equal  amount  of  freight.  The  two  six- 
masted  schiHMiers,  which  attracted  widespread 
attention  last  year  as  the  tirst  of  their  class, 
have  returned  a  very  handsome  interest  on 
the  investment  to  their  owners,  and  this  is 
causing  a  further  enlargement  of  the  type.  It 
is  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  almost  in- 
definite extension  of  steel's  uses,  that  metal 


is  replacing  wood  even  in  these  sailing  vessels ; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  progreis  of  steel-making 
which  makes  the  aevennnasto'  practicable. 

AKB  Wl  SMSTAELiSHmG  OUK  IHSfiVAlIT 

MARINE? 

THE  advocates  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill, 
who  have  been  declaring  that  the  only 

possible  hope  for  American  .shijiping  is  in  the 
measure  which  they  will  again  bring  before 
Congress  next  winter,  must  find  food  for  re- 
flection in  the  Bureau  of  Na\igation's  statis- 
tics as  to  the  vessels  actually  built  in  the 
United  Stales  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
The  total  tonnage,  exclusive  of  canal  boats 
and  barges,  reached  401,285.  nearly  a  third 
more  than  last  year,  and  a  figure  which  has 
been  exceeded  only  twice  in  our  history.  In- 
deed, we  have  to  go  back  to  1855  to  find  the 
maximum;  and  some  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
ship  owners  beUeve  that  there  will  soon  be 
more  vessels  in  the  Pacific  trade  than  the 
traffic  warrants.  The  use  of  the  Great 
I^kes  region  as  a  shipbuilding  centre  is  very 
noteworthy.  During  the  time  mentioned 
forty  steel  .steamers  af]fg-rep;atinf»'  137,312  tons 
were  built  here,  while  only  fifteen  were  con- 
structed on  the  seaboard,  and  the  totd  ton^ 
nage  j)roduceti  on  the  lakes  increased  fifty 
per  cent.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
secure  the  abrogation  kA  the  treaty  with  Eng 
land  which  forbids  the  presence  of  our  war- 
ships on  the  lakes  in  order  that  this  young 
Hercules  industry  may  try  its  hand  also  at 
constructing  battlediips  in  emulation  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

mUSOIB  TOfiVBDO  BOATS 

THE  French  Go\'ernment  has  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  b^n  enthusiastically  ex- 
perimenting with  submarine  boats  of  a  system 
entirely  different  from  that  represented  here 
by  the  Holland,  hlarly  in  July  the  Gustave 
Zidi,  launched  in  1 893,  but  only  recently  per- 
fecttti,  succeeded  during  the  naval  manu:u\Tes 
at  Ajaccio  in  enterinfc  the  harbor,  fastening 
a  dummy  toriiedu  lo  llie  bottom  of  the  great 
turret  .battleship  Jaur/guiherry,  and  then  in 
escaping'  to  a  place  of  safet\'  Towards  the 
end  of  the  same  month  the  Morse,  under 
orders  from  Admiral  Fournier,  dashed  from 
Cherbourg  to  Ha\TC  in  eknen  hours,  went 
under  water  eight  miles  from  the  liarbor  and 
aiftxed  a  torpedo  to  her  prey,  the  gunboat 
Cceyte,  bdng  undiscovered  till  her  captain 
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went  on  board  the  gunboat  to  commiserate 
and  dine  with  his  fellow  officers. 
A  rimihr  story  comes  from  Italy,  where  tiie 

Delfino  is  reported  to  have  traversed  the  whole 
bay  of  Spezzia  under  water  and  torpedoed  the 
ironclad  Varbe,  though  the  latter  had  been 
warned  of  the  attempt;  this  boat  is  said  to 
have  an  apparatus  extending  submarine  vision 
and  making  possible  photographing  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  yards.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  France  has  ordered  twenty  more  vessels 
of  this  class  in  addition  to  the  ten  already 
afloat  or  on  the  stocks.  For  these  feats  in* 
troduce  an  entirely  new  and  most  disturbing 
factor  into  the  chances  of  war.  It  h.ns  been 
proved  that  a  cruiser  or  battleship  with  a  full 
armament  of  quick'^iriiiiBguns  has  little  to  fear 
from  tiie  ordinary  torpedo4)oat,  and  the 


contest  has  hitherto  been  between  the 
gun-makers  and  armor  makers :  as  soon 
as  a  more  powerful  rifle  or  projectile  was 
devised,  there  was  a  grand  scurrying  around 
until  armor-plate  could  be  piled  I'p  in  sufRcient 
nia&s  and  quaUty  to  withslanu  this  new  at- 
tack. But  armor  and  armament  are  matters 
of  Rprondary  interest  if  one  is-  to  be  blown 
into  the  air  by  a  foe  who  comes  secretly  frtwn 
the  depths  of  Uie  sea  and  vanishes  agiJn  as 
silently.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  tliat  in 
the  next  great  naval  war  the  submarme  boat 
will  play  a  conspkuous  and  dramatic  part.  It 
is  not  impossible,  morever,  that  the  perfected 
sxibmarine  boat,  with  its  terrible  capacity  as  a 
liie-destroyer,  will  do  more  toward  effecting 
an  era  <tf  peace  than  calmest  Congress  and 
the  most  ddiberate  statesmen. 


PREPARING  AN  ARCHIPELAGO  FOR 

CIVILIZATION 

THE  4000MILE  JOURNEY  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION, 
ORGANIZING  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  ARCHIPELAGO  — 
THE  BDUGATIOMAL  WORK  THAT  IS  MAKING  A  REVOLUTION 

tlMt  Mpnrt  of      WH^/ffam  CdMrisdoBlt  Joamcr      wriiien  (riini  ManLi.i,  A\tt  dM  fcMfB  ol  tht  CaimlMlaa,  ty  a  mMMnrttif 

corrc«{»o<icat  wbo  acconiinnicd  itj 


THE  Philippine  Commis.sion  has  re- 
turned to  Manila  from  a  journey  that 
will  become  historic.  A  very  brief 
account  of  it,  together  with  the  itinerary,  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
archipelago  than  can  be  had  in  any  other  way. 
From  March  1 1  th  to  May  1  st  its  members  trav  - 
eled very  nearly  five  th<ui.sand  miles,  organizing 
civil  government  in  such  provinces  as  were 
ready  for  it,  and  getting  accurate  information 
everywhere.  Its  report  will  be,  jx.-rhaps,  the 
roost  interesting  document  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  sent  to  a  heme  government  from  a 
C<dony.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  that  has 
been  undertaken,  and  the  success  that  now 
attends  the  Commission's  work,  arc  almost  in- 
credible at  a  distance ;  and  it  is  the  most  im- 
portciiit  work  for  ii:  ifi~<itioii  thai  is  now  done 
by  any  agctuy  tn  any  backiivrd  part  of  the 
ghhe.  It  will  reflect  Vernal  credit  on 
American  eharartcr. 
ikforc  this  long  journey  the  Commission 


had  already  organized  civil  government  in  the 
provinces  of  Benguet,  Pangasinan,  Tarlac, 
Plampanga,  Bulacan  and  Bataan. 

The  Commisskmers  sailed  from  Manila  on 
the  transjwrt  Sumner,  and  took  their  f  imilii's 
along,  each  paying,  of  course,  for  their  nuunten- 
ance  as  well  as  his  owti.  Nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers f  Tl-e  Commission's  staff  went  along,  and 
were  kept  very  busy.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  trip  they  had  with  them  Chief-Justice 
Arellano,  Ambrosio  Flores,  an  e.v-insurgent 
Tagalog  general;  Doctor  Tavera,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Party;  and  Judges 
Araneta  and  Llorente,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  former  a  resident  of  Iloilo,  and  the  latter 
a  resident  of  Cebu. 

They  first  went  to  the  province  of  Ta)  abas 
and  landed  at  the  town  of  Luccna.  This 
province  was  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition, 
thanks  to  the  good  judgment  of  Cokmd 
Cornelius  Gardiner,  of  the  Thirtieth  Veilunteer 
Infantry,  to  whom  the  people  were  devoted. 
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They  had  insisted  on  his  being  appointed 
Governor,  and  this  was  done.  The  Com- 
missioners were  received  by  a  very  1ai|^ 
concourse  of  {xjoplc,  and  were  escorted  from 
the  landing-place  to  the  towm  by  a  troop  ol 
tiunmted  native  police  and  by  leading  men  on 
horseback.  The  usual  arches  had  been 
erected  and  the  town  was  very  tr^ily  decorated. 
Flowers  were  showered  on  the  ladies  of  the 
party  from  second^tory  windows  as  they 
passed  throuf^h  the  streets.  The  procedure 
which  was  followed  here  was  tyi^cal  of  that 
in  every  province  wbere  tonditions  were  audi 
as  to  justify  the  eatablidiment  o£  dvil 
government. 

.  As  soon  as  possible  after  arriving,  the  Com- 
niiaaioii  held  a  conference  with  the  military 
officers  to  learn  their  version  of  the  situation. 
They  then  called  a  public  session  of  Xht 
Presidents  and  Councilors  of  the  towns  of 
the  province,  who  had  previously  asstmbled 
in  obedience  to  a  telegraphic  summons.  Alter 
listening  and  replying  to  the  usual  address  of 
welcome  from  some  leading  native,  Judge 
Taft  proceeded  to  state  the  object  of  the  \  isit, 
and  to  secure  a  list  of  the  towns  represented ; 
and  he  then  explained  in  detail  the  provincial 
and  municipal  cixles  and  the  character  of  the 
special  law  necessary  to  make  the  provincial 
code  applicable,  calling  particular  attention  to 
special  i>()ints,  such  as  the  salaries  which 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  provincial  officials, 
the  bmid  of  the  Treasurer,  the  per  diem  to  be 
allowed  government  officiaU  while  traveling 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  (which 
necessarily  varied  considerably  in  different 
provinces),  the  advisability  or  non-adnsabil* 
ity  of  quarterly  reunions  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  towns  of  the  province,  the  town  where 
the  capital  should  be  located,  etc.,  etc. 

The  discussion  was  then  thrown  open  to 
the  public.  In  some  instances  the  people 
were  only  too  willing  to  take  part ;  in  others 
ignorance  and  inexperience  made  them  back- 
ward and  it  was  necessary  to  call  up  leading 
men  and  interrogate  them.  The  Commission 
inquired  fully  into  the  resources  and  actual 
condition  of  the  several  provinces  While  the 
session  was  going  on,  the  Filipino  companions 
of  the  Commission  were  quietly  circulating 
about  and  learning  as  much  as  possibe  from 
the  native  side  about  the  actual  situation  and 
about  men  who  would  make  suitable  officials. 
The  people  almost  invariably  asked  explana- 
tions of  points  which  they  had  failed  to  under- 


stand in  the  Municipal  Code  or  the  Provincial 
Government  Act. 
The  morning  sesdon  over,  the  Commission 

was  almost  invariably  entertained  by  the 
municipality,  the  kcal  branch  of  the  Federal 
Patty,  or  by  leading  citizens,  at  a  very  dabo> 
rate  lunch,  after  which  they  met  again  to  hear 
reports  fmm  the  Filipino  envoys,  to  discuss 
the  points  raised  in  the  morning  scssiun,  and 
to  complete  the  special  act  establishing  pro- 
vincial government  in  that  particular  province, 
and  also,  where  practicable,  to  decide  upon 
appomtments.  Another  public  session  was 
then  held,  at  which  opjX)rtunity  was  given,  if 
need  be,  for  completing  the  public  discxission. 
The  special  act  was  then  passed,  the  appoint- 
ments wereannounoed  and  those  of  the  oifidals 
who  were  present  were  sworn  in. 

The  poUcy  was  to  appoint  a  native  as  Gov- 
ernor wherever  practicable.  The  real  power 
rests  in  the  hands  of  three  men,  the  Governor, 
the  Treasurer  and  the  Supervisor,  who  make 
up  the  Provincial  Board.  In  every  instance 
an  American  was  ap|x^)inted  as  Treasurer,  for 
two  reasons :  that  he  might  teach  the  people 
the  rudiments  of  honest  financial  administra- 
tion, and  because  it  is  necessary  for  the 
successful  establishment  of  a  land  tax  that  a 
man  familiar  with  our  system  should  have  a 
hand  in  it.  The  Supervisor,  who  must  be  a 
civil  engineer  and  surveyor  and  who  has  charge 
of  all  public  works  as  well  as  of  the  purcliasing 
for  the  province,  is  necessarily  an  American, 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  properly 
qualified  natives  in  the  Islands. 

Very  frequently  the  delegates  of  the  pro- 
vinces demanded  American  Governors,  in  some 
cases  because  they  were  so  split  up  into 
factions  by  local  jealousies  that  they  could  not 
umte  on  any  Filipino  candidate  and  they  all 
preferred  an  American  to  an  opponent.  In 
othercasesthere  was  some  military  officer  in  the 
province  who  by  his  Idnd  and  just  treatment  of 
the  people  had  won  their  confidence,  and  they 
preferred  him  to  anyone  of  their  own  number. 

The  evening  following  the  afternoon  session 
there  was  always  an  elaborate  banquet, 
followed  by  a  ball.  One  who  has  not  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  these  people  can  hardly  un- 
derstand how  handsomely  they  entertain,  and 
what  satisfaction  they  derive  from  showing 
hospitality  to  strangers. 

Wherever  possible  the  Commission's  work 
was  done  in  one  day ;  the  Coromisrioners  often 
returned  to  the  steamer  at  twelve  or  one  o'cloclc 
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at  night,  to  wake  up  in  a  new  capital  the  follow- 
ing morning  and  go  through  the  same  per- 
formance there.  At  some  places,  however, 
two  days  were  spent  in  a  place,  and,  very 
rarely,  three. 

The  Commission  decided  to  transfer  the 
provincial  capital  from  the  town  of  Tayabas 
to  Lucena,  on  account  of  the  unhealthfulness 
of  the  former  place ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Tayabas  had  sjjent  some  5,000  pesos  in  making 
preparations  for  the  visit,  and  the  Commission 
went  there.  Thirty-five  large  bamboo  arches 
had  been  erected  in  Tayabas,  and  everything 
else  vrzs  on  the  same  general  plan.  The  usual 
lunch,  banquet  and  dance  followed. 

When  the  Commissioners  reached  Marin- 
duque  they  found  the  people  desirous  of  an  inde- 
pendent government,  but  the  island  was  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state  with  a  considerable  insurg- 
ent force  still  in  the  mountains.  They  were  told 
that  civil  government  must  be  postponed  until 
conditions  improved.  When  the  Commission 
stopped  there  on  its  return,  the  insurgent 
officers  who  had  been  giving  trouble  sat  in  the 
front  row  at  the  public  session.  It  was 
believed  that  all  guns  had  been  turned  in  and 
tranquility  was  completely  restored.  Civil 
government  was  then  organized. 

Negros  presented  a  peculiar  problem  :  the 
people  put  themselves  entirely  and  uncon- 
ditionally in  our  hands  at  the  outset.  As  a 
reward  General  Otis  gave  them  a  degree  of 
independence  which  they  never  sought.  Under 
his  order  there  was  established  a  little  in- 
dependent state  which  had  a  legislature  to 
make  its  own  law.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
the  general  laws  passed  by  the  Commission 
applied  to  them  until  this  state  of  affairs 
should  be  changed.  Negros  hatl  an  indc|iendent 
educational  system  and  an  independent  judicial 
system.  Its  government  was  exploiting  the 
public  forests  and  was  dabbling  in  the  matter 
of  disposing  of  the  public  lands.  Finally,  the 
system  was  sufficiently  complicated  to  have 
served  very  well  for  the  archipelago  as  a 
whole.  During  the  jxist  year  they  had  raised 
some  202,000  pesos  by  ta.\ation,  of  which  only 
10,000  had  been  spent  in  public  work.s,  nearly 
all  the  remainder  going  into  salaries  antl 
traveling  ex|X'n.ses  of  public  officials.  E;jstern 
Negros,  which  hatl  contributed  approximately 
one-third  of  this  amount,  had  received  back  but 
700  pesos  for  expenditure  on  public  works. 
The  municiixilities  were  running  under  a  law 
of  their  own,  and  the  difficulties  resulting  from 
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all  this  were  endless.  It  was  evident  the  time 
had  come  to  make  a  change,  but  the  people  of 
the  island  had  been  loyal  from  the  outset. 

But  the  best  men  of  the  island  had  become 
convinced  that  the  government  they  had  was 
a  very  topheavy  and  enormously  exj>ensive 
affair,  and  they  asked  for  the  same  system  as 
other  provinces. 

At  Jolo  the  visitors  received  a  very  striking 
welcome  at  the  hands  of  the  Moro  and 
Chinese  citizens,  who  succeeded  in  getting  up 
one  of  the  most  unique  water-spectacles  it 
was  ever  my  fortune  to  witness.  The  Moros 
in  their  gay  clothes,  with  their  boats  trimmed 
with  American  flags,  some  of  which  carried 
bands  of  music  and  dancers,  presented  a  very 
striking  apf)earance,  while  the  Chinese  sculled 
around  in  their  boats  and  let  (jff  innumerable 
firecrackers,  thereby  adding  their  share  to  the 
general  uproar.  After  this  demonstration 
was  over,  the  Sultan  and  the  leading  datos 
came  to  the  steamer  for  a  conference.  An 
unarmed  American,  it  is  said,  can  go  all  over 
the  island  of  Jolo,  and  Siassi  and  Tawi  Tawi 
are  also  safe. 

All  around  the  island  of  Mindanao,  the 
military  garrisons  have  been  most  healthful. 
At  places  not  a  man  has  died  or  been  killed 
for  a  year,  and  the  sick  list  has  contained 
only  one  or  two  names  at  a  time.  This  is 
true  also  throughout  the  Visayas.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  posts 
have  been  demonstrated  by  experience  to  be 
far  more  healthful  than  many  of  the  camps  or 
army  posts  at  home. 

In  Mindanao,  General  Kobb^  and  his  men 
have  secured  the  release  of  all  Filipinos  for- 
merly held  by  the  Moros  as  slaves,  and  are 
pretty  effectively  preventing  the  taking  of 
any  additional  slaves.  It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  the  slaves  are  usually  indistinguishable 
from  other  members  of  a  Moro  household, 
and  if  every  slave  were  freed,  it  is  probable 
that  ninety-five  jx^r  cent,  of  them  would  volun- 
tarily go  back  to  their  masters. 

Major  John  E.  McMahon,  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Infantry,  in  command  at  Cottabato,  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  the  Mohammedan  |)opu- 
lation  of  Mindanao,  has  shown  rare  tact  and 
good  judgment  in  dealing  with  the  Moros. 
Every  chief  of  any  importance  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  came  to  welcome  the  Commission, 
and  an  old  Sjianiard,  who  had  lived  in  Cotta- 
bato since  the  day  the  Spaniards  took  it 
forty-two  years  since,  declared  that  the  town 
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had  never  before  seen  such  a  gathering  of 
Moros.   The  most  powerful  of  all  the  dii^  in 

Mindanao  is  Dato  Piang.  He  is  not  a  Moro 
at  all,  but  a  Chinese  half-caste.  With  the 
Chinese  love  fw  trade  he  hu  improved  the 
op)>ortunity  given  him  by  the  protection  of 

the  Americans,  and  the  result  is  that  he  has 
become  our  devoted  friend.  As  he,  with 
some  fifteen  thousand  fighting  men,  controls 
the  lower  end  of  the  river,  which  is  the  outlet 
for  the  whole  great  lake  region,  the  other 
datos  have  to  be  good.  They  are  as  proud  as 
Pomjx;y  and  jealous  of  their  ]>rero[;atives,  but 
are  rather  glad  to  have  an  American  to  whom 
they  can  refer  their  endless  disputes  for  im- 
partial decision,  thus  avoiding  the  humiliation 
of  yielding  to  each  oilier.  The  result  of 
McMahon's  work  has  been  to  restore  peace 
throughout  this  -whole  region,  and  to  make  it 
so  safe  that  recently  an  American  went  unac- 
companied one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the 
river  and  lake  system. 

The  Commission  traveled  very  nearly  four 
thousand  miles,  and  made  twenty-eight  stops 
at  twenty-six  provincial  capitals,  organized  sev- 
enteen provincial  governments,  and  gathered 
the  necessary  information  for  settling  the 
status  of  Mindanao  and  the  Jologroup.  They 
passed  appropriation  bills  and  a  number  of 
laws  nf  minor  importance  while  traveling  from 
place  to  place.  All  the  unorganized  provinces 
of  Luzon  are  now  ready  for  organization,  and 
a  journey  will  be  made  to  them  to  complete 
the  work.  This  is,  of  course,  only  the  begin- 
ning. As  provinces  and  municiixilities  are 
or^inised,  endless  questions  occur  to  the 
newly  appointed  or  elected  otTicials. 

As  a  result  of  this  opportunity  to  get  a 
fairly  conclusive  view  of  tiie  whole  situation, 
the  Commi-ssioncrs  consider  it  mo.st  satisfac- 
tory and  full  of  promise  of  further  improve- 
moit  in  the  near  future.  In  the  few  places 
where  trouble  still  e.xists — and  they  are  very 
few — it  is  generally  trarenh!*'  to  the  character 
of   the  nuiitary  CDmmander.    Over  again^it 

such  unfortunate  instances  of  civil  incompe* 

tency  must  be  put  the  striking  cases  of 
efficiency  displayed  by  men  like  Scott,  in 
Antique  province ;  Captain  David  Shanks,  of 
the  Eighteenth  Infantry,  iti  Capiz ;  C(»lonel 
Pettit,  in  Zamboanga;  Captain  Kelly,  in 
Dapitan;  Colonel  Murray  and  Major  Allen  in 
I^yte  ;  and  Colonel  Howe  in  Sorsogon. 

The  eagerness  displayed  for  educational 
facilities  in  the  provinces  is  as  promising  as  it 


is  pathetic.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  like  Sixto 
Lopez  should  misrepresent  in  America  the 

educational  situation  in  these  islands.  Super- 
intendent Atkinson  accompanied  the  Commis- 
sion <m  its  trip,  and  wQl  do  all  he  can  to  bring 
about  a  change.  The  best  thing  that  has 
been  done  in  an  cd\icational  way  since  our 
advent  in  the  Philippines  has  been  the  open- 
ing of  a  sort  of  summer  normal  school  for 
native  teachers.  This  idea  was  carried  out 
by  Dr.  Barrows,  the  Superintendent  of  Manila 
Schools,  who  is  an  admirable  man  for 
the  place.  He  speaks  Spanish  well,  knows 
just  how  to  manage  the  people,  is  thoroughly 
qualified,  and  is  a  courteous  man.  He  has 
worked  himself  nearly  to  death  over  this 
school,  and  has  brought  together  more  than 
six  hundred  native  teachers,  representing,  it  is 
said,  twenty  odd  provinces.  He  has  aroused 
great  enthusiasm  among  them,  and  they  will 
go  home  and  tell  their  people  of  their 
experiences. 

The  improvement  in  conditions  in  the  Philip- 
pines within  the  past  three  months  has  been 
almost  beyond  belief.  If  a  radical  change  did 
not  b^;in  as  soon  as  the  Commission  expected, 
it  progressed,  when  it  did  begin,  mvich  more 
rapidly  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 

The  surrender  of  prominent  msurgent 
leaders  was  expected  soon  after  the  presi- 
dential election  and  the  plan  of  the  Commission 
was  to  push  the  work  of  organizing  the 
municipalities  and  thus  get  the  people,  province 
by  proNnnce,  ready  for  ci\'il  provincial  govern- 
ment. The  plan  has  worked  out  more  rapidly 
and  favorably  thanoould  have  been  anticipated. 
The  Federal  Party  spread  like  fire  in  prairie 
grass.  Three  of  the  best  men  in  the  islands 
— ^Chief'Justlce  Arellano,   Dr.   Fardo  de 

Tavera  and  Judge  Florentino  Torres  (at 
present  Attorney-General) — form  part  of  its 
"Directorate'^  of  seven  men.  Local  com- 
mittees were  organized  as  speedily  as  possible 

in  the  more  important  provinces  and  towns 
and  the  work  of  llic  {>arty  extended  rapidly. 
Mistakes  were  made.  Occasionally  insurgent 
sympathizers  got  into  office  in  order  to  aid 
their  cause  by  trying  to  do  harm.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  obstacles  and  of  other  minor 

mistakes,  the  party  has  accomplished  wonders. 
The  majority  of  tiie  influential  and  respectable 
people  of  these  islands  were  with  us,  an<l  all 
that  was  needed  was  something  to  crystallize 
the  pro-American  sentiment.  The  Federal 
Party  has  fulfilled  this  end. 
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BUILDING  AN  AMERICAN  BRIDGE  IN 


BURMA 

HOW  AN  AMERICAN  COMPANY  SECURED  THE  CONTRACT  FOR  THE 
COKTEIK  VIADUCT  ON  THE  ENGUSH  RAILWAY,  EIGHTY  MILES  FROM 
MANDALAY,  IK  BURMA  —THE  LARGEST  VIADUCT  IN  THE  WORLD  DE- 
SIGNED  IN  AMERUA.  MAI>K  TX  SEfTIONS,  SHIITEn  HALFWAY  ROUND 
THE  WORLD.  AND  ERECTED  SUCCESSJr  ULLV  IN  THE  ESTIMATED  TIME 
— EXPBRIBNCES  OF  THE  ENGINEER  AND  AMERICAN  WORKMEN  WHO 
ACCOMPLISHED  THE  FEAT— BRIDGE  BUILDINCx  WITH  THE  THER- 
MOMETER AT  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  DEGREES  — THE  GIANT 
»TRAVKLBR,*  TOOLS  AND  PIANT  FINALLY  SOLD  TO  LOCAL  FIRMS 

BY 

J.  C  TURK 

AtK>ve  ChuriR/outip  Creek,  which  flows  through  the  Gokteik  Gorge  in  I'pper  Burma,  has  towered  since  last 
DecemV>er  the  only  American  bridge  in  llie  Indiaiv  Empire  and  the  greatest  railwav  viaduct  in  the  world.  Ten  yuars 
ago  an  Amcncan  bridge  in  India  would  have  seemed  an  itnpoMibility ;  today  the  globetrotter  can  Stand  on  the  rocks 
at  the  iKJttom  of  the  (lokteik  (rorge  and  s«e  the  Mandalay  Kunlon  train  shoot  by  eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
above  him,  drawn  bv  an  American  locc)niotive  across  an  American  bridge,  From  the  creek  itself,  eighty  miles  north- 
ea«!t  of  Mandalay,  rises  a  remarkable  natural  bridge  of  fohage^urtained  hmeslone,  five  hundred  feet  sheer  up  from 
t'ne  stream:  and  upon  this  freak  of  nature  stands  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  Steel  trestlework  thit  foiaiS 
the  (iokteik  viaduct  —  2,2(iO  feit  long,  and  alxiut  as  high  as  the  towers  of  the  new  BrcMjklyn  Hridge 

Only  Mr.  Kipling  could  do  jv;stice  to  the  story  of  this  budge  -indeed,  he  hxs  already  told  the  tale  in  ])an  in  mate 
than  one  romance.  It  is  an  intensely  draniatK  bit  uf  modern  bo^ine^  enterprise,  typical  to  the  tast  degree  of  the  true 
American  "expansion."  Into  the  olficc  of  the  rennsylvaiiia.  Steel  Company  at  the  little  town  of  Steelton,  Pa.,  come 
specification.^  and  general  plans  for  thw  viaduct  on  the  other  side  of  the  world — which  have  also  been  submitted  for 
bids  to  representative  English  bridge-builders.  It  is  to  be  the  largest  structure  of  the  sort  ever  put  up;  in  a  conntrv 
where  monsoons  and  floods  are  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  where  th«  maddening  labor  problem  ii  not  to  be  aotved  tiU 
one  arrives  on  the  ground;  the  whole  colossal  mass  of  steel  trestlework  must  be  shipped  Imlf  «af  raundllM  globB, 
and  then  each  part  mu.st  fit  every  other  One  and  the  local  comliiions  as  well. 

Bet  the  men  who  had  replaced  die  oU  stispension  bridge  at  Niagara  without  8top|iiiig  ft  train  did  not  balk  at  thU 
ugly  combinatkm.  Over  the  ocean  went  their  estimate — the  detailed  plan  b«inf  ptenued  by  their  designer,  Mr. 
Reyndera.  Tb*  feinwr  pmwed  to  be  so  far  below  that  of  all  their  English  OOnpeMlOta.  DOdl  In  price  and  time,  and 
the  design  ma  so  much  superior  to  anything  else  submitted,  that  the  contract  promptly  awarded  thenumvcbto 
the  chagrin  of  their  rivals,  whose  patriotism  tallied  vociferously  around  the  flag  at  tlda  stab  through  the  pocket. 

The  iDeii  in  Pennsylvania  paid  little  heed  They  were  busy.  Presently  the  vast  and  complicated  foanieiioik  of 
ated  iraaMS  and  beams  was  a  reality  instead  of  a  plan  on  paper:  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Turk,  their  engineer.  «aa  apeedlng 
overeeat  to  avpetintend  the  ptaicqg  of  these  {nnnaseiable  parts  in  position.   Here  is  his  own  aoconat; 


THE  Goktdk  viaduct  has  been  standing 
now  nearly  a  year,  and  other  work 
has  inttn^'ened,  but  the  details  of 
my  Burmese  experiences  stand  out  so  vividly 

from  a  backo;t\)iiiKl  of  mon-  Commonplace  en- 
gineering that  I  count  it  unusual  good  for- 
tune to  have  been  selected  to  take  charge  of 
the  undertaking.  Engaged  on  work  in  New 
York  at  the  time  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
,  Company  closed  its  contract  with  the  Burma 
Railways  to  construct  a  single  track  viaduct 
desi-^ned  by  Sir  .A.lc.\'andcr  Rendlc  &  Co  , 
across  the  Gokteik  Gorge,  I  \vas  summoned 
to  Steelton  and  told  to  prepare  to  leave  at 
once  for  Farther  India.   Instructions  were 


given  me  to  represent  the  company  in  all  deal- 
ings abroad —and  to  see  that  the  viaduct  went 
up  on  time.  I  prepared  accordingly  to  set  out. 

Leaving  New  York  in  July,  1899,  my  wife 
and  I  proceeded  to  London,  met  there  Mr. 
A.  T.  GoodfcUow,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Burma  Railways,  and  sailed  with  him  on  the 
Bibby  Line  from  Marseilles  for  Rangoon. 
Down  the  Mediterranean  to  Port  Said,  with 
its  yelling  Arab  coalers  and  polyglot  street 
urchins,  through  the  oven-like  Red  Sea  to 
Aden  we  steamed — across  to  Colombo  in 
Ceylon^  four  days  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in 
the  teeth  of  the  monsoon,  and  then  through 
ninety  miles  of  tropical  heat  and  hungry 
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The  luzurtoui  private  car  in  which  Mr.  and  Mn.  Turk  iraveled 

mosquitcjes  up  the  Rangoon  River  to  the  city.  Manclalay-Kunlon,  I   left   Rangoon  on  the 

Hero  I  enjoyed  several  days  of  Mr.  GchkI-  Governor's  special  train  for  Maymyo,  forty 

fellow's  tlelij;htful  Anj^lo-Indian  hospitality,  miles  northeast  of  Mandalay  and  forty  miles 

Then  with  Mr.  Deuchars,  chief  engineer  of  the  from  the  Goketik  Gorge. 


Sbo«in|  detail  of  ilic  luwcr  (tructure  Wurkmca  laying  track  lor  Ihc  conilruciiun  cars 
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THE  CAMP  ItV  THK  NATIVK  LABUKKKS 


Goinjf  up  lo  Maymyo  (only  ten  years  ajjo  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  British 
a  hornet's  nest  of  dacoifs,  l)ut  now  a  thriving  Burma),  we  criss-crossed  up  the  precipice  on 
village,  half  Eurojican  and  lialf  Burmese,  soon    the  cast  side  of  the  Irrawaddy  at  a  gratle  of 


THE  INCOMING  AND  THE  OUlTK>ING 
The  BiUlwia  Locomotive  and  ll>e  Buddha 
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THK  WUKKMKN'b  CAMP 


one  foot  in  twenty-five.  In  some  places  it 
w-as  too  steep  for  curves  ;  switchback  reversing 
stations  came  every  other  mile.  First  we 
climbed  a  mile  forward ;  then  we  switched 
and  climbed  another  backward  —  and  so 
slowly  upward.  But  the  scenery  was  mar- 
velous.    Tumbled  masses  of   purple  teak- 
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covered  hills  rolled  away  to  the  horizon,  and 
the  valleys  were  rocky  canyons  often  a  half 
mile  deep,  with  icy  streams  at  the  bottom 
from  slim  white  cataracts  that  poured  down 
the  canyon  walls.  At  one  point  the  train 
crawled  along  the  face  of  the  rock  with  a 
sheer  drop  away  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  from 
the  outside  of  the  shelf.    All  the  way  up  to 
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the  plain  in  the  Shan  Hills  where  Maymyo 
lies,  these  spurs  of  the  Himalayas  «)utciicl  the 
Sierras  in  picturcs(]ucness.  On  the  |)lain 
itself,  and  indeed  throughout  the  Shan  States, 
though  it  has  belonged  to  the  Indian  Empire 
for  only  fifteen  years,  the  country  has  already 
been  reduced  to  systematic  order  ;  the  former 
soldiers  of  Thibaw,  the  last  of  the  lUirmese 
kings,  are  now  building  belter  roads  than  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  native  State  in  New 
England,  and  the  reformed   dacoii,  as  he 


NOON-COMING  IN  TO  TIFFIN 


cultivates  his  rice  field  and  patches  up  his 
irrigation  ditches,  can  see  the  steam  road- 
roller  lumbering  thnnigh  jungle  that  he  shared 
not  long  ago  with  elephants  and  tigers.  The 
whole  province,  about  as  large  as  France,  is 
the  most  prosjx;rous  in  India. 

From  Maymyo  Mr.  Deuchars  and  I  on  a 
trolley,  or  insjK-ction,  car  covered  the  di.stance 
to  the  rail-head  of  the  new  road,  twelve  miles 
from  the  (lorge,  pro|K'lled  by  two  jxiirs 
of  chunky,  lx»re-legged  Ouriah  "  trolley 
u'allalis!'  It  is  the  rule  in  India  for  the  natives 
to  do  the  work  while  the  white  man  does  the 
thinking  ;  but  this  method  of  travel,  in  which 
the  white  man  .sat  on  the  hand-car  and  the 
natives  ran  behind  and  pushed,  was  certainly 
the  ajx)theosis  of  the  system.  On  our  jiarticular 
triji,  however,  as  the  route  was  all  down  hill, 
the  "  tn'lliy-7K'(illti/is  "  nnle — cheerfully  dang- 
ling their  legs  from  the  back  of  the  car — 
vuUil  we  rcacheil  the  rail-heail,  where  we  found 
Burmese  ponies  and  about  twenty  coolies 
waiting  to  transjxjrt  us  over  the  remaining 
twelve  miles. 

As  is  usual  in  India,  we  each  carried  a  kit. 
Even  when  visiting  friends  one  must  bring 
one's  own  betiding  and  mosquito  netting  ;  out 
here  in  the  jungle  we  had  also  "  tiffin  baskets" 
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with  knives,  forks  and  dishes,  a  large  case  of 
tinned  stores,  jx>ts  and  other  camping  re- 
quisites ;  and  we  needed,  therefore,  a  small 
army  of  coolies  besides  our  own  servants  to 
carry  the  baggage.  When  all  the  various 
jxickagcs  had  been  slung  on  poles  to  be  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  co<}lies,  we  started  on 
our  short  riile  through  the  teak  forests  and 
jungle-brush.  To  the  Anglo-Indian,  twelve 
miles,  or  twelve  hundred  miles,  on  a  pony 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  course,  but  to  a 
New  Yorker,  who,  though  accustomed  to 
clinging  to  straps  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  Eleva- 
ted and  fighting  for  a  car  at  the  rush  hour  at 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  had  never  been  on  a  horse's 
back  outside  of  a  juvenile  riding  academy, 
anticijxitions  of  the  ride  were  not  over  pleasant, 
csjxKTially  when  I  thought  of  the  tales  I  had 
heard  of  the  Indian  jungles.  For  the  first 
few  miles  I  clung  fiercely  to  the  jxiny  and 
looked  for  tigers  in  every  clump  of  bamboo, 
for  cobras  and  hamadryads  in  every  swinging 
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branch ;  I  expected  centipedes  and  scorpions 
to  drop  from  the  palm  trees ;  and  every 
Burman  with  his  "  dali"  or  Goorkha  with  his 
"  kookffu  "  I  took  in  my  ine.xiK'rience  for  a 
ddcoit  in  di.sguisc.  In  reality,  however,  the 
trip  was  as  jH;aceful  as  a  ride  of  equal  length 
in  New  England  ;  the  sure-footecl  Burmese 
ponies,  as  diminutive  as  the  burros  of  the 
Rockies,  picked  their  way  along  the  bridle 
jxiths,  sometimes  out  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  a 
thou.sand  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
with  such  wonderful  sagacity,  and  the  wild 
beasl.s — if  there  were  any — kept  such  a  re- 
sjiectful  distance,  that  with  the  exception  of 
an  accident  to  one  ambitious  pony  (mine), 
nothing  of  moment  tK'currcd.  The  pony's 
mishap  was  due  to  a  misguided  effort  «»n  his 
part  to  cross  a  stream  on  a  culvert  that  would 


have  been  a  fair  performing  place  for  a  tight- 
rojx:  dancer.  I  had  just  time  to  tumble  from 
the  saddle  when  the  jxiny  went  over,  slapped 
into  the  mud  on  the  edge  of  the  creek  with 
his  back  down  and  his  legs  threshing  the  air 
like  an  overturned  beetle's,  and  was  hauled 
out  with  his  pride  broken  and  his  reputation 
^^one.  The  rest  of  the  way  I  rtnle  another 
pony.  As  we  drew  near  the  Gorge  the 
native  laborers  formed  in  long  lines  along  the 
road  and  salaamed  as  we  passed.  I^ter  I 
became  used  to  such  jx^rformances,  but  at  first 
it  gave  me  a  shock  t>f  surprise,  each  time  we 
approacheda  road-gang  of  half  Ouriah.s,l'athans 
and  Goorkhas  to  see  them  drop  their  picks 
and  shovels,  scramble  down  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  salaam  in  long,  jx-Tspiring  lines. 
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Upon  passing  the  last  of  these  gangs  we  starting  back  to  glean  the  lab<ir  markets,  we 

arrived  at  the  Gorge,  where  I  was  at  once  im-  received  a  visit,  before  we  could  leave  camp, 

pressed  with  the  stu|x;ndous  natural  bridge  from  the  first  of  the  army  of  visitors  who 

under  which  the  Chungzoune  runs,  and  with  flowed  up  from  Mandalay  later  to  ins|x.'Ct  the 

the  engineering  skill  of  Mr.  Dcuchars,  who  construction  of  the  viaduct.    The  first  caller 

formed  the  plan  of  taking  ad\-:uitage  of  this  was  the  Sazi'lnm  of  Thibaw,  the  prince  of 

formation  and  running  the  viaduct  on  its  crest,  the  little  Shan  State  where  the  Gorge  is 

By  building  across  the  natural  bridge  a  viaduct  situated,  jogging  along  in  his  oil-cloth  covered 

three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  it  was  bamboo  fialki,  borne  by  four  of  his  stocky 

possible  for  the  railway  to  reach  a  natural  subjects,  to  p;iy  his  res|X'Cts  to  Governor  Sir 

shelf  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  up  which  it  could  Frederick  I'Veyer  at  Maymyo.    With  suave 

climb  on  a  steep  grade  to  the  top  of  the  Oriental  courtesy  he  wished  us  success ;  but, 

plateau  some  miles  away^  there  to  turn  sharply  afterwards,  when  the  viaduct  hat!  been  com- 

to  the   northeast   for   the    Kunlon    Ferry,  pleted  his  brother,  the  Myook\  or  Mayor,  of 
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Already,  when  I  reached  the  Gorge,  the 
concrete  piers  for  the  trestle-work  had  iK'en 
built — the  piers  were  not  in  our  contract — and 
stretched  in  two  apparently  converging  lines 
across  the  valley.  Everything,  in  short,  was 
ready  ;  nothing  remained  but  to  secure  W(»rk- 
men,  ship  our  material  u|)  from  Rangoon — 
where  it  was  arriving  from  New  York  by  the 
Ameriam-Indian  line — and  begin  o|H"rations. 

The  first  work  to  be  done  was  the  hiring  of 
laborers.    Hut  just  as  I  was  «»n  the  j>oint  of 


Nawnghkio,  the  nearest  town,  told  me  tI»aC 
they  had  never  believed  their  great  gorge 
Could  be  bridged,  and  even  then  wishetl  la 
in(|uire  if  the  structure  would  long  "tie  the 
Shan  Hills  to^a'ther."  Despite  his  distrust  ol 
western  engineering,  however,  the  Prince  is  a 
very  able  man,  whose  opinions  are  treated  with 
much  res|x;ct  by  the  Government  of  Burma  j 
and  the  Myook,  while  the  bridge  was  going  up, 
was  very  friendly,  went  shopping  with  my 
wife  and  me  in  the  Nawnghkio  bazaar  when 
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we  wished  to  buy  native  curiosities  or  odd 
bric-a-brac  from  Cljinese  caravans,  ami  hatl  a 
way  of  ilnjppiu^  a  word  to  .sht»pkee|K'rs  with 
a  marvelous  effect  in  makinfj  prices  tumble. 


As  soon  as  the  Sati>i>'u'a  had  swunj;  away 
in  his  palki,  I  startetl  off  on  my  hunt  for 
labor — first  to  Mandalay,  then  back  to  Ran- 
goon, and  finally,  after  four  days  (»f  steady 
pitching  and  tossing  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
up  the  dangerous  H(Mighli,  with  its  treacher- 
ous current  and  shifting  shoals,  to  Calcutta. 
In  all  of  these  places  the  method  of  securing 
laborers  was  the  s;mie :  u|>on  the  advice  of 
Knglish  engineers  1  had  met.  I  sent  for  native 
viistrisy  or  foremen,  and  had  them  bring 
their  gangs  to  me  one  at  a  time — from  these 
I  made  selections.  At  Mandalay  and  at 
Rangoon  1  managed  to  pick  up  about  ten  sets 
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of  native  riveters,  mo.stly  Sikhs  and  Pun- 
jaubis,  and  a  small  gang  of  Piuijaubi  coolies ; 
and  in  Calcutta,  that  city  of  unbearable  heat 
and  innumerable  smells,  I  secured  a  small 
army  of  khalhssii  s,  or  riggers,  and  a  gang  of 
Gujeniti  lascars  from  the  Bombay  side — 
enough  to  start  with.  At  Rangoon  again,  on 
my  return,  I  met  Mr.  Louis  N.  Gross  with 
twenty  American  workmen  from  Steelton. 
Mr.  Gross,  who  had  been  foreman  of  con- 
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struction  on  the  great  Si)Uthern  terminal  in 
Boston,  the  new  Niajjara  arch,  and  other 
f^eai  contracts  of  the  Steel  CoiTi|xiny,  was  to 
superintend  the  actual  putting  together  of  the 
viaduct ;  and  the  men,  all  of  whom  had 
worked  at  Steelton,  reinforced  by  ten  others 
who  came  out  later,  were  to  do  the  work. 
Not  only  was  the  plan  of  the  bridge  made  in 
America,  and  every  girder,  and  brace,  and 
bolt  manufactured  here,  marked  for  a  definite 
position,  and  shipped  directly  from  New 
York,  but  every  bit  of  steel  in  the  structure 
was  put  into  place  by  some  one  of  the  thirty 
skilled  workmen  from  Pennsylvania;  the 
natives  simply  shifted  material,  riveted  and 
jxiinted. 

This  American  invasion  of  Thibaw  was 
signalized  by  a  downpour  of  rain,  tropic  rain, 
that  for  steadiness  and  volume  was  phenom- 
enal, the  streams  became  torrents,  the 
swamps  became  lakes,  all  work  was  st(ip]K"d, 
the  Mandalav-Kunlon  was  washed  awav  in 
thirteen  |)laces,  and  all  of  Upper  Burma  s;it 
down  and  waited  for  it  to  sto]).  In  one  place, 
as  the  road  washed  out,  one  of  the  new 
Baldwin  locomotives,  sent  tlown  the  line  in  a 
brief  lull,  sank  into  the  water-soaked  embank- 
ment, and  to  the  disgust  of  a  Burmese 
farmer,  slid  int«>  the  adjoining  rice-field.  To 


add  to  the  confusion  of  the  railway,  our  first 
shipload  of  tools,  material,  and  erecting 
plant — which  they  had  coiUracted  to  deliver 
to  us  at  the  Gorge — arrived  at  Rangoon  while 
the  last  twelve  miles  of  their  track  were  un- 
finished, and  while  they  were  wailing  for  the 
rain  to  stop  in  order  to  attack  the  thirteen 
washouts.  I  was  at  this  time  in  Maymyo, 
cut  off  from  the  men,  who  had  reached  the 
Gorge;  and  the  men  were  cut  off  fnmi  their 
base  of  supplies.  They  had  arrived  at  camp 
with  a  full  complement  of  native  servants  and 
all  sorts  of  furniture  and  utensils,  but  with 
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eatables  emiu^h  for  only  two  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  the  two  weeks  it  was  still  raining  so 
hard   that   bullock    teams   could    not  get 


THE  BASE  OF  A  TUWEK 


through,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  some 
onions  and  rice  they  were  able  to  obtain,  and 
a  little  game  they  managed  t<»  shoot  with  the 
armory  they  had  brought  with  them,  they 
would  have  suffered  considerable  hardship. 
Indeed,  as  it  was,  they  welcomed  the  bullock 
carts,  when  they  wallowed  in  at  last  through 
the  mud,  with  the  most  cordial  greetings — 
and  afterwards  they  were  fond  of  maintaining 
they  had  lived  their  first  six  weeks  in  India 
on  half  rations  of  rice  and  kerosene. 

Finally,  however,  we  were  able  to  be- 
gin work  on  the  viaduct  the  first  of 
February,  1900. 


A  MAIN  TRCSS  OR  CROS-S^IIRDER 


Any  great  engineering  prt)ject  carried  on 
fifteen  thousand  miles  from  home  is  bound  to 
be  full  t>f  difficulties,  since  all  kinds  of  un- 
foreseen accidents  are  likely  to  occur.  At 
Gokteik  we  had  no  sooner  emerged  from  the 
rains  than  we  were  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  handling,  sorting  and  sti»ring  our 
material  at  the  starting  i>oint  of  the  viaduct 
in  a  cramix-d.  inconvenient  sixtt  on  the  steep 
slope  of  n  hill.  In  America  a  few  carl«uads 
of  material  can  be  shipiKtl  as  they  are  needed, 
but  out  there  a  .second  steamer  load — c<jm- 
prising  a  full  third  of  our  material — was  u[)on 
us  before  the  first  load  had  been  projx;rly 
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Stored,  and  just  as  we  were  establishing  our 
plant  and  beginning  actual  work  in  the  field. 
The  Confusion  was  indescribable.  The  storage 
yard  at  the  bridge  head  became  a  scene  of 
the  maddest  activity.  As  the  material  came  in 
from  Mandalay,  our  big  .steam  derricks 
whii)i)cd  it  out  of  the  little,  metre-guage 
freight  cars,  and  swung  it  over  to  the  smaller 
derricks  for  final  dis{>).sition ;  and  coolies 
swarmed  about  with  smaller  pieces  like  ants 
in  a  slirrctl-up  ant-hill.  The  work  went  on 
with  such  sjK-cd  that  the  native  engine  drivers 
and  train  hands  could  not  shift  empties  in 
time  to  keep  clear  of  the  rush.  So  when  too 
many  of  them  accumulatetl,  we  picked  them  up 
with  the  fifteen-ton  steam  derrick,  and  .set 
them  down  on  the  bank — where  the  drivers 
of  the  switching  locomotives  would  discover 
them,  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  track, 
piled  up  like  empty  drygix>ds  bo,\es. 


THk  UVLKHKAU  OLAR  UF  lilt.  TRAVkl.KK 


At  la.st  order  came  out  of  the  confusion, 
and  work  on  the  bridge  began.  It  is  a  native 
custom  in  Burma,  by  the  way,  when  any  im- 
|Mirtant  structure  is  built  to  kill  .several  men 
and  place  their  bodies  beneath  the  founda- 
tions to  ward  off  all  evil  fate,  and  when  I  in- 
formed the  Burmese  that  no  human  .sacrifices 
would  be  made,  there  was  keen  disap{Miint- 
ment. 

In  erecting  a  high  viaduct,  or  even  in 
building  a  tall  city  "  sky  scraper,"  the 
difficulty  increases  roughly  as  the  square 
of  the  height,  a  fact  rec<»gnized  by  Mr. 
J.  V.  W.  Reyntlers,  who  drew  the  detail  de- 


THt  KNGINK  ON  THK  TRAVKLtR 
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sign  and  who  over.saw  at  Steelton  the 
manufacture  of  the  material,  and  also  by  Mr. 
K.  W.  Cohen,  the  steel  comjxmy's  .sjK'cialist 
in  machinery,  who  designed  the  appliance 
with  which  the  actual  construction  was  done. 
The  material,  therefore,  was  si>cciaily  adapted 
for  its  use,  and  the  appliance,  a  gigantic  steel 
traveler,  or  overhanging  crane,  was  of  original 
pattern  and  the  largest  ever  built.  The 
traveler  was  a  huge  britlge-likc  contrivance, 
shown  in  the  illustrations,  which  ran  out  on 
the  rails  of  the  Mandalay-Kunlon  ti>  the  .shelf 
Irom  which  the  viaduct  started,  and  overhung 
the  piers  ui^on  which  the  first  tower  was  to 
stand.    It  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
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long  and  sixty  feet  high,  weighed  nearly 

one  hundred  tons,  and  had  the  tremendous 
free  overhang  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
feet.   With  this  colossal  machine  the  work 

was  il(inc.  Ujx)n  it  worked  the  Americans 
under  Mr.  Gross,  some  as  assistant  foremen, 
some  as  enginemen  on  the  hoisting  apparatus, 
others  to  man  the  traveler,  and  others  to 
connect  the  steel  girders  and  braces  of  the 
towers  as  they  were  hoi&ted  into  place. 

The  method  of  erection  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  photof^raphs.  The  great  traveler  was 
first  constructed  dirmly  upon  the  railway 
track  on  the  embankment  at  the  south  end 
of  the  bridge ;  then,  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
working  shape,  the  material  for  the  first 
tower  was  passed  out  through  it  in  proper 
order,  towered  and  bolted  into  position  in 
readiness  for  the  native  riveters.  Then,  as 
soon  as  the  tower  had  been  pretty  well  riv- 
eted, the  big  girders  for  the  intervening 
space  betwemi  tlic  newly  constructed  tower 
and  the  abutment  on  the  bank  were  swung 
out ;  the  longitudinal  stringers  and  the  cross 
floor  beams  followed  ;  ties  and  rails  were  laid 
for  the  trains  with  material  ;  ant!  tracks  were 
laid  upon  the  girders  for  ihc  traveler  to  run 
on.  When  everything  had  been  completed, 
tackles  were  nuule  fast  to  the  traveler  and  to 
the  forward  end  of  the  girders,  lines  were 
carried  to  the  winding  engine,  and  the  big 
liundred  toir  machine  moved  slowly  forward 
to  the  edge  of  the  newly  finished  structure : 
there  it  was  bolted  down  in  readiness  for  the 
next  tower.  To  see  it  move  ahead  like  a 
colossctl  drawbridge  hundreds  of  feet  in  the 
air  until  the  overhanging  beams  seemed  on 
the  pmnt  of  toppling  the  whole  mass  over 
into  the  Gorrjfc  was  a  si<;ht  that  the  natives 
could  never  look  on  with  equanimity. 

In  all  this  work  with  the  traveler  the  Amcr- 
icaii  workmen  prov  ed  so  efficient  as  compared 
with  the  natives,  that,  roughly  speaking,  I 
should  consider  one  American  equal  to  at 
least  four  natives.  Divided  into  castes  and 
subdivided  into  trades,  the  nntivt-s  were  alile 
to  do  but  one  kind  of  work;  though  in  an 
American  rivet  gang  there  are  but  three  men, 
.ill  capable  of  doing  any  part  of  the  woik, 
the  Indian  natives  arc  obliged  to  have  in  their 
gangs  a  hanmier  man,  a  snapman — to  hold 
the  form  on  the  rivets— a  man  to  hoUl  under  the 
rivets  the  h\g  iron  dollv-har,  a  man  to  heat  the 
rivets,  and  one  to  purnp  the  bellows.  The 
bellows  men  cannot  heat  rivets;  the  rivet- 


heater  cannot  swing  a  hammer ;  the  hammer 
man  cannot  hold  the  dolly-bar — and  when 
the  gang  are  obliged  to  move,  they  have  to 
watt  for  the  khaliassies^  or  riggers,  to  rig 
their  stagings.  When  the  jwinting  began  on 
the  viaduct,  I  found  the  painters,  too,  quite 
useless  without  the  khatlassies.  Good  work- 
ers at  their  trades  they  were,  however,  all  of 
them,  the  riveters  from  Oudh  and  the  Pun- 
jaub,  used  to  bridge  work,  aiiU  the  kJtallassns, 
sailors  mostly  from  coasting  vessels  or  P.  &  O. 
steamers. 

Usually,  on  Indian  bridge-work,  the  British 
engineers  put  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  of 
these  natives  under  one  or  two  EuF(^)ean8, 


for  they  are  as  docile  as  sheep,  and  have  the 

same  respect  for  their  European  overseers 
that  sheep  have  for  a  collie;  but  we  intro- 
duced the  iimovation  of  having  white  men 
work.  On  the  traveler,  on  the  material  as  it 
went  lip,  on  the  topmost  points  of  the  rising 
towers  to  connect  the  new  pieces  as  the  cnine 
swung  them  up,  the  Americans— and  a  few 
British  and  German  sailors  I  had  picked  up, 
with  one  North  Carolina  negro  who  spoke 
Hhidustani — worked  hard,  to  the  measureless 
surprise  and  admiration  of  the  oodles,  so  that 
as  .soon  as  the  construc  tion  of  the  viaduct  got 
well  under  way,  ojxralious  went  on  with 
tremendous  rapidity,  simie  of  the  two  hundred 
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foot  towers,  much  like  New  Y  rk  sk) icrapers, 
going  up  in  three  or  four  clays.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  slow  progress  of  an  office-build- 
ing, rising  gradually  week  by  week,  the  speed 
of  these  Steelton  workmen  with  their  train  (if 
coolies  may  be  comprehended.  One  whole 
month,  however,  %»s  spent  on  the  great, 
double,  three  hundred  and  twenty  f''K»t  tfuver 
directly  on  the  natural  bridge  at  the  lowest 
point  of  its  hollowed  back.  From  7  to  13, 
and  from  1 45  to  6,  the  men  worked.  Over 
the  traveler  was  spread  an  awTiin^c  f"r  protec- 
tion from  the  sun,  but  as  much  of  the  work 
was  done  in  the  open,  the  men,  dressed  as 
thinly  as  possible  in  khnki,  had  to  dejKnd  on 
white  pith  helmets  to  protect  them  from  sun- 
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stroke,  for  sometimes  the  temperature  rose  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees,  and  at  all 
times  the  Indian  sun  at  midday  is  dangerous. 
Kilt  withfHit  intermission,  except  when  the 
monsoon  blew  (as  it  did  at  times  with  force 
enough  to  whip  the  canvas  awning  off  the 
crane  and  send  it  swirlin^c  over  the  hen!  tree- 
tops  down  the  Gorge),  or  when,  in  the  rainy 
season  the  whole  sky  emptied  itself  into  the 
valley,  the  bridge  was  pushed  forward.  No 
heat  daunted  the  men,  and  in  the  rainv 
season,  from  July  to  October,  the  rain  had  a 
comfortable  habit  of  falling  mostly  at  night. 


When  the  day's  work  was  over  I  usually 
scttlc-d  up  affairs,  attended  to  correspondence, 
and  developed  photographs :  the  men  read  or 
wrote  letters,  or  played  poker — and  some  of 
them  drank  whiskey  and  fought.  The  natives 
watched  the  fights  much  in  the  manner 
the  poUtic  Dearsley's  coolies,  in  frightened 
gro\ip?;,  but  as  the  fights  were  ne\er  serious, 
the  combatants  were  allowed  to  pummel  as 
long  as  they  pleased. .  On  one  occasioli,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  men,  not  content  with 
whiskey,  indulg^ed  in  potations  of  shamshu,  a 
vicious  Burmese  product  of  the  toddy-palm, 
and  went  whoopii^  away  through  the  jungle 
to  carr}'  consternation  to  the  peaecful  \-illagers 
trf  Nawnghkio,  five  miles  distant.  There  cwie 
roan  acddentaUy  shot  m  the  leg  a  Chinaman 
on  a  passing  cara\'an.  Then  ensued  a  comic 
opera  performance.  The  Chinaman  com- 
plained to  the  Myook  \  the  Myook  turned  out 
fifty  of  his  Shan  ]x>hce,  crack  shots  all  fsH 
them,  but  clothed  only  in  straw  l^ats  and 
Martini  rifles;  the  police  marched  out  and 
surrounded  our  camp ;  and  finally  the  asaail> 
ant  was  persuaded  to  [;ive  himself  up.  .Amid 
all  the  pomp  of  war  he  \t-as  marched  away — 
to  be  released  later  with  the  loss  of  his  rifle. 
It  was  only  throng  the  friendfiiiess  of  the 
.S>-,'Ar.v<r  that  the  man  was  not  compelled  to 
learn  Burmese  wood<arving  in  the  furl  at 
Mandalay,  for  the  Indian  gowmment  is  very 
solicitous  r^;arding  the  treatment  of  natives ; 
but  he  professed  to  believe  that  we  had  con- 
spired with  the  Stnuinoa  to  rob  him  of  his  gun. 
This  was  the  only  serious  disturbance.  A 
few  of  the  men,  as  I  have  said,  rashly  drank 
whiskey,  a  perilous  indulgence  in  that  climate, 
and  became  sick,  disccmtented  and  trouble- 
some ;  the  sober  and  industrious  ones,  except 
for  an  occasional  touch  of  fever,  retained  ex- 
cellent healthy  saved  their  money,  and  re- 
turned with  .sa\in^;s  of  over  a  thousand 
dollars  apiece  for  their  year's  work. 

As  the  work  progressed  we  received  con- 
stant visits  from  Government  and  railway 
officials.  Among  them,  of  cour«;e,  were  a 
few  subordinate  engineers  disgruntial  at  see- 
ing foreigners  encroaching  on  their  formerly 
exclusive  ground,  and  some  who  looked  with 
disfavor  on  a  contractor's  going  out  to  erect 
h»  own  work — ^for  most  of  the  great  bridges 
in  India  have  been  built  by  Government  en- 
f^neers  of  material  shipped  from  F,nc:land — 
but,  \\\  the  main,  the  officials  I  met  inipressc*d 
me  strongly  with  their  sjdendid  training  and 
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great  ability,  their  friencilincss  to  our  under- 
taking, and  their  amicable  attitude  toward  the 

United  States.  Their  visits,  too,  aj^rceably 
broke  the  monotony  oL  life  in  the  Gorge,  for 
excepting  an  occasional  cavavan  crawling  down 
the  old  trade  route  from  China  with  bales  of 
pickled  tea,  our  regicm  was  an  almost  absolute 
wilderness. 

In  December  the  viaduct  was  completed. 

The  last  rivet  was  driven ;  the  last  coat 
of  steel-gray  paint  was  put  on ;  the  natives 
were  paid  off  and  sent  away  with  the  usual 
c/ii/  or  recommendation  ;  the  bip  trav  eler  was 
removed ;  and  the  Americans  were  sent  home 
with  Mr.  Gross,  who  was  wanted  at  the  East 
River  bridge.  The  ground  was  cleared  upi» 
the  track  was  laid  across  the  viaduct,  and  the 
long  steel  structure  was  ready  tor  the  tests 
of  the  Railway  Company. 

There  remained  hut  one  task.  In  neatly 
arranged  piles  by  the  side  of  the  line  lay  the 
parts  of  the  great  traveling  crane,  the  der* 
ricks,  the  cables,  and  all  the  tools  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  bridge:  1  hated  to  ship 
them  all  the  way  back  to  Steelton,  and  yet 
they  had  been  a  heavy  item  in  the  total  cost 


of  the  structure — they  had  to  be  disposed  of 
to  the  best  advantage.   After  considering  a 

while,  therefore,  I  let  it  he  known  that  the  ma- 
terial was  for  sale.  At  once  the  Railway  Com- 
pany proceeded  to  snap  up  a  selection  of  the 
tools  ;  merchants  from  Mandalay  and  even 
from  as  far  avray  as  Ranp<K>n  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  buy ;  and  irtmi  the  collectiuu  of 
forges,  anvils,  and  so  on  bought  by  the  hard 
workinfj^,  ti^er  shooting;,  much  beloved  Dr. 
Leeds,  the  American  Baptist  missionary  at 
Thibaw,  for  use  at  his  mission  one  would  have 

believed  the  rc\crentl  i^entleman  on  the  point 
of  becoming  a  bridge  builder.  Altogether  1 
managed  to  dispose  of  all  of  the  stock  at  a  veiy 
appreciable  profit ;  the  sale  had  beat  a  decided 

success. 

The  tests  lasted  two  months.  Heavily 
laden  trains  were  run  over  the  viaduct,  and 

expert  engineers  examined  every  detail.  After 
the  most  thorough  scrutiny  the  railway  ac- 
cepted it,  expressing  complete  satisfaction, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  offered 
the  congratulations  of  the  Government  of 
India  on  the  successful  completion  of  the  un- 
dertaking. 


FREDERICK  D.  TAPPEN 

WALL  STREETS  "PANIC  SMASHER"  — HOW  HE  HAS  HELPED  TO  SAVE 
NEW    YORK  FROM  DISASTER  ON   DAVS   OF   FINANCIAL  ALARM 

BY 

WILLIAM  JUSTUS  BOIES 


ANIIATTAN  ISLAND  is  a  com- 
posite city  with  a  touch  of  Philadel- 
phia, something  of  Boston,  and  very 


much  of  New  York.  Up  Harlem  way  you  have 
the  repose  of  the  Quaker  City,  at  Murray 
Hill  and  thereabouts  you  strike  Boston,  while 
further  down  you  reach  New  York.  .And  the 
center  of  the  typical  New  Vurk,  the  heart  of 
everything  that  throbs  with  twentieth  century 
city  life  faces  old  Trinity  at  Wall  street. 
There  you  i^et  to  the  <;reat  dollar  factories, 
where  men  play  with  millions  in  much  the 
same  way  as  children  play  with  soap  baubles. 

Wall  Street  is  a  little  world  by  itself, 
populated  in  all  branchLS  of  activity  uith  the 
most  wide  awake,  alert  aiui  keen  s>ct  ut  men 


to  be  found  anywhere.  Of  course  there  are 
failures,  some  scoundrels,  and  here  and  there 
weak  ones,  but  from  messenger  boys  up,  they 
are  a  picked  company  who  have  accomplished 
something  out  of  the  ordinary. 

In  this  little  world  everything  depends  on 
the  banks.  They  are  the  life  of  the  .street, 
and  the  men  in  control  of  the  principal  in- 
stitutions enjoy  enormous  power.  Of  these 
Frederick  D.  Tappen  widds  the  greatest  in- 
fluence, because  he  ha.s  the  confidence  of 
financiers  everywhere.  He  has  had  to  do  with 
whatever  relidf  measures  have  been  under- 
taken  at  times  of  fxinic,  distrust  or  commer- 
cial disturbance.  lie  is  the  one  man  t(»  wliom 
everyone  turiisi  when  a  bank  has  gone  under, 
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or  seventy-five  per  cent,  money  registers 

alarming'  distrust.  For  a  quarter  century  he 
has  been  engaged  in  saving  New  York  from 
panics,  and  restoring  confidence  at  the  moment 
when  great  institutions  have  been  on  the  verge 
of  collapse.  He  has  haii  command  of  the 
Clearing  House  forces  on  the  black  Fridays 
and  blue  Thursdays  of  New  York's  darkest 
hours  when  nothing  but  sujx?rb  ^generalship 
avails  to  save  the  day.  And  in  such  trying 
idtuations  men,  however  superficial  them* 
selves,  seek  the  strong  character  for  assist- 
ance. In  the  test  of  a  New  York  money 
panic,  true  leadership  is  clearly  defined. 

Mr.  Tappen,  although  a  very  busy  banker, 
takes  time  for  art  and  wholesnme  recreation. 
But  he  is  always  in  working  trim,  and  has 
never  acquired  the  vacation  habit  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  summer  spent  out  of  speaking  dis- 
tance of  New  York.  He  usually  reaches  his 
office  by  half-past  ten  hi  the  morning,  looks 
over  his  mail,  and  after  attending  to  the 
business  of  his  bank,  sets  out  to  visit  the 
great  moneyed  institutions  ot  which  he  is  a 
director.  You  can  always  tell  when  he  has 
returned  from  one  of  these  e.\{Hnlitions  by  the 
little  pile  of  gold  laid  aside  on  his  desk.  It 
represents  dmN:tor's  fees  taken  in  during  the 
day.  He  is  very  fond  of  outdoor  life  and 
enjoys  nothing  better  than  a  hard  tussle  with 
a  twenty-pound  bass  off-shore  the  West  Island 
Fishing  Club  in  Rhode  Island.  He  is  apt  to 
seek  such  recreation  after  a  bank  has  failed, 
or  when  he  has  passed  through  some  other 
Wall  Street  crisis. 

Notwithstanding  the  .strain  of  an  active 
business  life,  he  visits  the  New  York  Hospital 
regularly.  He  has  long  been  a  Governor  of 
the  Institution,  and  its  present  development 
is  due  largely  to  the  interest  he  has  taken  in 
its  affairs.  Besides  this  he  has  been  for 
years  vicenprnident  of  the  Bank  for  Savings, 
and  is  identified  with  a  dozen  other  move- 
ments great  and  small  which  trace  the  un- 
selfisbiMSS  of  city  life.  He  hates  sham,  and 
the  "beating  around  the  bush"  way  of  stat- 
ing a  pn)position.  Very  direct,  absolutely 
frank  and  withal  genial  and  kind,  he  delivers 
in  five  minutes  what  many  men  would  take 
half  an  hour  to  sav.  When  he  has  sjxiken 
you  are  of  no  uncertain  mind.  His  yes  is 
always  yes  and  his  no,  no.  Said  one  of  his 
Clearing  Hou.se  associates:  "Tap|KMi  believes 
in  his  fellowmen  as  long  as  he  can  tru.st  them. 
Hut  let  a  person  deceive  him  once,  and  he  is 


filce  the  man  with  the  hot  potato— somethinfr 

drops  quick.  That  forever  ends  the  inter- 
course, in  that  respect  he  is  a  r^^ular  In- 
dian, for  he  never  forgets  a  wrong.  I  would 
like  to  read  the  history  he  could  write  of 
financial  New  York!  If  he  told  all  that  he 
knew  it  would  be  hot  enough  to  melt  t)jx; 
and  set  some  Wall  Street  respectables  the 
merriest  sort  <>f  a  dance.  .As  a  friend  he  is 
most  loyal.  He  will  go  to  e.\tremes  to  assist 
a  comrade,  for  he  simply  cannot  stand  suf- 
fering." 

I  have  watched  him  in  trying  moments 
when  all  New  York  was  depending  on  him  to 
prevent  a  smash.  One  such  occasion  was 
May  9th  last  when  the  strongest  houses  in 
Wail  Street  were  tottering  under  the  awful 
burden  of  **  panic  Thursday  "  obligations.  He 
sat  at  his  desk,  calm,  serious,  awaitinL;  the 
psychological  moment.  It  came.  Money 
jumjjed  ten  points  an  hour,  reaching  sixty 
per  cent,  at  one  o'dock,  which  meant  that 
unless  something  was  done  there  would  be 
big  failures  by  three.  It  was  a  day  that  adcLs 
ten  years  to  a  man's  life;  some  sdmost  died 
of  the  strain.  Mr)st  of  the  burden  fell  upon 
Mr.  Tappen,  for  J.  Edward  Simmons,  William 
A.  Narii  and  other  strong  men  of  the  Clear- 
ing House  were  out  of  town,  and  there  was 
not  time  for  a  moment's  delay.  But  within 
half  an  hour  Mr.  1  appen  had  the  situation 
well  in  hand,  chatting  quietly  with  the  great 
financiers  whom  he  visite<l  in  the  interests  of 
organizmg  a  pool  for  money  market  relief. 
The  banks  responded  liberally;  they  sub- 
scribed all  the  money  he  needed,  and  bef.  >rr 
the  crisis  was  reached  he  had  the  wherewithal 
to  avert  disaster. 

In  the  brevity  of  dollars  and  cents  this  is 
the  literal  story  of  his  half  hour's  work  : 


lUN'kv  AltlrtJHT 
I     P    MlitSlIl  \  I  $J,0<»/30D 

Hinovcr  NiilKJtijI     Ji*«».ooo 

Krwrth  NatMinal   J^aoo^ooo 

Chaw  National   ifiBOfiPn 

National  Bank  o<  Comnwrae   ifitjofiKxt 

Hank  <>l  America                             ■    ffiOfitn 

Callatin   i fx»fxxi 

Bank  o(  New  York   i,t»j,oc.. 

Mrfhanics' NatiOML   i,i.»,oo.. 

Srahoard   xfim^na 

Mcrdianu'   |d»««b 

RcrMibttc   \fK*>ficn 

M.inluiuii   i,5oo/>t»> 

tint  N.iii..n-il   ifxafnx, 

Cwrn  txthanje   i<c«km«o 


TmI  ^19^00^ 


At  that  critical  juncture  of  what  might 

have  been  the  -reatest  jxinic  of  modern  times 
this  $i9,5C)0,ocx)  was  of  five-fold  its  ordinary 
value.   Within  a  few  minutes  after  coUectwn 
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the  fund  was  being  distributed  right  and  left 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  to  the  relief  of  frantic 
** bears"  and  unfortunate  speculators  all  the 
way  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  For 
in  such  times  it  is  the  sentimental  effect 
which  counts,  and  when  the  wires  click  off 
the  willingness  of  New  York  bonks  to  untie 
their  purse  strir^  commercial  centers  every- 
where are  reassuretl,  with  the  result  that  con- 
fidence IS  soon  restored.  Most  of  the  money 
was  loaned  around  sixty  per  cent.,  so  as  to 
insure  its  employment  by  those  who  n^'e(ie^l 
it  and  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  S[)ecu- 
lators,  who  would  have  gobbled  it  up  to 
re-lend  ;it  a  profit.  Governors  nf  tin-  Hank  of 
England  and  experienced  financiers  every- 
where have  always  asked  |)anic  rates  for 
money  under  similar  conditions.  Nothing 
less  would  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 

Viewing  the  incident  now  in  the  light  of 
what  Mr.  Tappen's  services  were  worth  to 
the  investing  community  that  day,  I  recall  no 
more  picturesque  scene  in  recent  financial 
histofy  than  the  man  of  seventy  laboring  with 
those  of  fifty  to  believe  in  themselves.  Sit- 
tinp^  erect  at  his  desk,  receiving  reports  now 
and  then  from  trusted  ctni-ssarjcs,  desjxilch- 
ing  clerks  here  and  there  for  important  infor- 
mntion  and  chatting  with  friends  over  the 
telephone,  he  kept  in  touch  with  everything 
that  transpired  in  the  district  around  And 
this  was  the  preparation  for  the  decision, 
which  was  arrived  at  instantly  when  relief 
measures  were  found  to  be  necessary.  For 
when  people  become  panic  stricken  and  throw 
over  everything  on  the  ini|)ulse  of  the 
moment,  it  takes  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
situation  to  restore  order  out  of  chaos  and 

bring  them  to  ihuir  senses. 

During  the  panic  of  1893,  when  loan  certi- 
ficates were  resorted  to  by  the  Clearing 
House  and  the  currency  famine  became  so 
acute  as  to  bring  small  bills  to  four  |x;r  cent, 
premium,  Mr.  Tappen  again  came  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  banks.  At  that  time  the  disturb- 
ance was  more  prolonged  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  serious  ever  encountered. 
The  strongest  institutions  were  in  danger, 
and  you  had  to  beg  your  bank  to  cash  a 
check.  Hut  the  famous  "loan  committee" 
of  that  year,  with  Mr.  Tappen  at  the  head, 
weathered  the  storm  and  saved  the  day.  It 
has  been  so  ever  since  Two  years  ai^o 
$12,000,000  were  raised  m  short  order  to 
■mash  a  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  per  cent. 


money  rate.  On  that  riccasion  it  tock  Mr. 
Tappen  from  two  o'clock  till  half  past — only 
half  an  hour  before  tiie  Stock  Exchange 
closed — to  get  the  banks  to  diip  in.  By 
three  money  had  fallen  to  a  reasonable  basis. 

Next  to  a  panic  the  failure  of  a  bank  is  the 
most  trying  experience  financial  New  York 
has  to  encounter.  Preceded  always  by 
rumors,  the  bank's  credit  is  ruined  before  the 
real  crasii  comes.  Suspicion  then  falls  on 
the  deixjsitors,  who  have  to  "show  solvency  " 
in(ki«  ndenl  ol  all  resources  at  .stake  in  tl>e 
bank.  When  the  Seventh  National  failed  in 
New  York  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Stock  Ex- 
change learned  of  the  troulile  hours  before 
depositors  were  apprised.  It  came  about  in 
reports  that  a  bank  was  in  difficulty  and  that 
the  Clearing  House  committee  was  in  session. 
This  [)roved  to  be  true,  for  in  all  his  Wall 
street  exjKrience  Mr.  Tappen  never  passed  a 
more  anxious  day.  The  bank  was  found  to 
he  more  than  $900,000  short  in  its  clearing 
house  account,  which  had  to  be  settled  before 
three  o'clock  if  it  was  to  be  saved.  Twenty 
minutes  before  that  hour  arrived  a  million- 
aire's son  was  induced  to  take  the  jiresitlency 
of  the  bank  and  get  hi.s  father  to  help  it 
through.  The  next  morning  another  million- 
aire paid  the  day's  del)it  balance,  but  on  the 
third  day  the  Seventh's  country  correspond- 
ents called  for  their  funds  and  the  concern 
went  under.  It  was  the  old  story  of  over- 
loans  and  poor  management.  But  the  Clear- 
ing House  committee  saw  to  it  that  no  other 
banks  were  bitten,  and  Mr.  Tappen's  stat^ 
nient  published  on  the  morning  of  the  failure 
soon  restored  confidence. 

No  Wall  street  career  ever  gave  a  man 
a  more  envbble  reputation  than  Mr.  Taj>(Kn 
possesses  today  after  half  a  century's  service. 
Long  contemplation  <rf  cold  dollars  has  not 
chilled  his  blood  into  ice  water,  or  m:ide  him 
foff^etful  of  the  earlv  stnjf^^^Ies  that  every 
man  who  is  worth  his  salt  has  jxissed  through. 
The  humblest  clerk  in  the  Gallatin  National 
Bank  can  f,'o  to  him  at  any  time  assurcfl  of 
.s^Tiipathy  when  in  trouble  or  of  assistance  if 
really  in  need.  And  in  these  days  of  great 
fortunes  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  man  who 
has  had  courage  enough  not  to  become  a 
multi-nullionaire  when  pursued  on  all  sides  by 
temptations  to  be  one.  Although  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  .Si(K'k  Kxchange,  he 
never  speculates,  and  he  looks  upon  a  "  fiyer  " 
as  having  all  the  characteristics  of  dynamite. 
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To  the  Palm  Beach  division  of  the  Wall  Street 
contingent,  who  seclude  themselves  hehiiul 
plate  glass  partitions  with  a  hall-dozen  lackeys 
(m  guard  at  the  door,  Mr.  Tapper's  willing- 
ness tn  do  l)nsiiies.s  in  full  view  of  the  world 
at  the  tront  ot  his  bank  is  little  understood. 

Mr.  Tappen  is  of  Dutch  extraction,  his 
famil)'  havinf;  settled  at  Fort  Oran^'C,  near 
Albany^  N.  Y.,  in  1662.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1829.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Columbia  Grammar  School  and  at 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  ; 
graduating  in  1 849.  A  year  later  he  plunged 
into  banldng  and  has  been  at  it  ever  since. 
He  became  sjx'cie  clerk  of  the  National  Bank 
of  New  Yoric  (now  the  Gallatin  National)  in 
1850,  rising  through  the  various  grades  of  in- 
dividual bookkeeper,  general  bookkeeper,  re- 
ceiving teller,  paying  teller,  assistant  cashier, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  presidency. 

His  experience  with  panics  began  in  1857. 
In  that  year  he  became  cashier  of  the  Gallatin 
National  (after  one  day's  service  as  assistant 
cashier),  at  the  moment  when  New  York 


V)anks  were  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  existence.  The  Clearing  House 
could  do  nothing,  for  the  banks  seemed  bent 
on  the  "  cut  throat  "  principle  in  the  pursuit 
of  .selfish  ends.  In  the  stress  of  such  diffi- 
culties, however,  the  scheme  of  mutual 
assistance,  which  has  since  been  developed 
into  the  organization  of  New  York's  wonder- 
ful system  of  associated  banks,  has  been 
evolved.  And  to  each  stage  of  growth  Mr. 
Tap[>cn  has  made  a  distinct  contribution.  In 
1873  he  served  on  the  committee  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  necessary  re- 
forms in  the  practical  operation  of  the  banks, 
and  in  1884  he  gave  his  time  to  the  committee 
engaged  with  the  improvement  of  general 
banldng  practises.  In  1889  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  formulated 
New  York's  famous  system  of  country  check 
culkclion  charges. 

He  carries  his  seventy-two  years  with  the 
vigor  of  a  man  of  fifty.  He  is  President  of 
the  Union  League  Club,  and  connected  with 
a  dozen  other  social  oiganisations. 
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WHEN  Porto  Rico  came  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress and  the  people  generally 
believed  that  the  Island  should  have  a  limited 
self  government ;  yet  no  Senator  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  visited  it  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
more  than  ten  Representatives  have  ever  seen 
its  shores.  The  people  of  Forto  Rico  had 
by  thdr  conduct  during  and  after  the  war  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  Americans  and 
gained  their  respect. 

On  May  i,  1900,  military  rule  expired 
and  civil  government  was  set  up.  Between 
the  inauguration  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  appointed 
first  Governor  by  the  King  and  (jueen  of 
Spain  in  MaTCb»  i  sio,  and  that  of  Charles  H. 
iUlen,  appointed  by  President  McKinl^  in 


April,  1900,  nearly  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  years  had  elapsed,  and  there  had  been  one 
hundb«d  and  eighteen  Spanish  govemon  and 

three  American  military  governors.  As  soon 
as  the  new  government  began,  two  pt)Iitical 
parties  struggled  to  assume  active  partiei 
pation.  Kntire  impartiality  was  shown  in  the 
selection  of  apiK>intees,  but  through  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  purposes  of  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  aloof  from  liKal  yiarty  p<ilitics, 
the  Federal  party  soon  withheld  hearty  co- 
operation. The  government,  however,  moved 
on  smoothly  and  endeavored  to  make  it 
apparent  that  the  United  States  was  going  to 
help  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  not  hold 
than  where  they  were  found,  and  much  of  the 
indifferenoe  passed  away. 
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The  Executive  Council  consists  of  six 

American  and  five  Porto  Rican  members. 
The  functioRs  of  the  Council  are  not  quite  as 
comfvehensive  as  many  suppose  them  to  be. 
It  has  no  power  to  pass  a  law  except  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Del^ates.  In 
the  several  government  de{xirtments  the  Presi- 
dent's appointees  are  assisted  by  experienced 
natives,  it  being  a  fundnmontal  policy  that 
great  r<^rd  be  hadfor  Forto  Kican  institutions, 
native  religious  ideas  and  native  freedom.  No 
matter  how  intense  was  the  ardor  of  many 
natives  for  the  complete  "  Americanization  of 
Porto  Rico,"  we  tried  not  to  lose  s^t  of  the 
fact  tliat  the  {Hroigress  we  hoped  to  make  must 
necessarily  be  a  woric  of  long  time  and  much 
patience. 

The  **  Federal "  members  of  the  Executive 

Council  rcsii^mcd  in  September.  They  re- 
tired because  they  thought  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts established  by  the  Council  would  give 
their  political  opponents  advantage  in  the 
election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, which  was  to  be  held  in  November.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that,  with  but  a  very  few 
exceptions,  every  native  citizen  (»f  Porto  Rico 
is  an  enthusiastic  devotee  ot  one  or  the  other 
local  party,  and  that  party  devotion  means 
political  bitterness.  Tliere  is  little  tolerance 
towards  an  opponent,  while  no  sacrifice  for 
one's  own  party  is  regarded  as  too  great. 
Politics  enter  into  social  affairs,  business  pur- 
suits, and  occasionally  into  family  affiliations. 
All  this  is  but  another  complexity ;  yet  time  is 
already  assuaging  former  animosities,  and  as 
the  Island  draws  closer  to  the  United  States 
proper,  the  recollections  of  Spanish  days  will 
be  dimmed  and  toieitmce  will  be  more  common. 
It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  before  long  the 
question  of  trade  rclatinns  with  countries  other 
than  our  own  will  invite  attention,  and  party 
lines  as  drawn  in  the  United  States  will  pre- 
vail in  Porto  Rico.  Whether  a  man  favored 
or  opposed  Sagasta's  ideas  of  autonomic  govern- 
ment will  then  be  of  infinitely  less  consequence 
than  his  attitude  upon  the  question  of  exports 
and  imjxjrts. 

Association  with  leading  natives  has  proved 
that  there  are  a  great  many  true  patriots  in 
the  Island — men  whose  very  highest  ambit  i<  >ns 
are  for  the  elevation  of  their  people  by  the 
wisest  modem  methods,  men  who  have  labored 
enthusiastically  for  many  years  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  inferior  moral,  educational  and 
political  conditions  which  circumscribed  thdr 


lives.   To  such  the  United  States  owes  lasting 

resJXX^t  for  their  in\-alnable  aid,  although  they 
themselves  ask  no  recompense  other  than  the 
liberty  that  has  come  and  the  continuance  of 
the  education  that  has  been  begun. 

Not  many  months  after  the  Executive 
Council  was  organized  there  arose  the  question 
of  what  salaries  should  be  fixed  for  the  native 
members,  inasmuch  as  the  Art  of  Congress 
required  the  Legislature  to  award  the  com- 
pensation. The  administration  members  asked 
the  natives  to  sjx'ak  freely  on  the  matter,  but 
they  were  reluctant  to  do  so.  But  we  earnestly 
pressed  for  their  \4ews  and  finally  Dr.  Gomez 
Brioso,  appointed  a  Councillor  to  fill  one  of 
the  vacancies  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
FederaKs,  saiil : 

"  My  fellow  Councillors :  I  would  prefer  not 
to  speak  on  this  matter,  because  it  is  delicate 

and  affects  me  pcrsonall\ .  Rut  you  beg  us  to 
say  something.  Were  1  to  speak  from  my  selfish 
nature  alone,  I  shouM  be  glaul  to  have  my  salary 
put  at  a  very  larpe  sum,  where  ease  and  tran- 
quiltiy  of  mind  might  be  had;  but  speaking 
from  my  heart  I  must  tell  you  a  story  of  myself. 
When  the  American  army  l.uukd  at  Cuanica 
in  Porto  Rico,  I  was  in  a  dreadfully  s»ad  slate  of 
mind,  for  I  loved  my  country  with  all  my  heart 
and  my  sentiments  were  all  for  my  poor  people. 
So  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  house  and  prayed 
God  to  guide  me  to  the  right  .'uui  patriotic  course 
for  Porto  Ricans  to  pursue.  1  bad  been  educated 
in  Spain  and  only  knew  of  the  greamess  of 
America  by  reading  of  its  history  and  people. 
But  I  tiad  seen  my  native  island  kept  down  by 
Spanish  misrule;  I  had  seen  misfortune  and 
sorrows  increase;  I  knew  the  sad  condition  of 
my  people;  1  knew  th.it  they  never  had  known 
what  liberty  was,  and  that  under  the  old  form  of 
Government,  with  its  hard.ship.s  and  wrongs, 
they  ne\cr  would.  Still  it  was  a  terrible  trial 
for  me ;  then  I  went  out  of  my  home,  telling  iny 
family  and  my  friends  that  the  best  destinies  of 
my  people  were  with  the  United  States  and  not 
with  Spain,  and  that  thenceforth  1  should  sym- 
pathize with  the  Americans,  I  had  always  served 
my  people  wherever  I  could  be  helpful  to  them, 
and  I  intended  to  continue  to  do  so,  not  expccl- 
iag  or  desiring  publk  place;  and  when  I  was 
surprised  by  me  iionor  of  appdntment  to  this 
("ounri!,  I  only  agreed  to  serve  because  I  thouj^ht 
it  my  duty  to  Porto  Rico.  luy  home,  my  country. 
We  are  an  emotional,  intense  peOfde;  we  speidc 
impulsively,  and  since  I  have  come  among  you 
and  watched  the  calmer  and  more  deliberate 
manner  in  which  my  fellow  councillors  from  the 
North  conduct  their  actions  and  proceedings 
and  have  observed  your  patriotic  and  inde- 
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fatigable  labors  for  Porto  Rico,  ;ind  since  I  havf 
felt  the  influence  of  your  h^h  personal  char- 
acters, there  is  no  way  bywhicn  I  can  suffidently 
acknowledf^e  the  gratitude  niy  people  o\\e  yon, 
and  no  words  can  express  the  thanks  I  give  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  the  way  I  took  at 
that  eventful  time  of  my  life.  I  h;i\  e  no  thought 
for  what  money  compensation  you  award  us 
if  it  be  nothing,  yet  my  heart  will  bo  the  samo, 
my  debt  will  be  just  as  great,  and  so  long  as  I 
can  keep  my  family  from  actual  want,  1  shall 
ever  believe  it  the  noblest  ambition  fur  my  people 
to  serve  them  under  the  United  States  as  a 
member  of  this  Council.** 

Delivered  in  perfect  Spanish,  with  the 

deepest  fervor  of  trianncr,  the  spontaneous 
sentiments  of  the  Councillor  were  very 
solemnly  and  admirably  received.  Eveiy 
other  native  councillor  arose  to  concur  in  the 
expressions  of  Dr.  Brioso. 
'  The  organization  of  the  first  bouse  of  dele- 
gates was  an  interesting  sight.  More  than 
thirty  natives  and  one  y«H»nf^  American  who 
had  come  to  Porto  Rico  m  a  soldier's  uniform, 
met  to  imdertake  popi^lar  legislation.  The 
compliment  of  an  election  to  the  sjx^akcrship 
was  tendered  to  Sej\or  Francisco  M.  QuiAones, 
distinguished  in  the  island  for  leaderdtip<tf 
the  movement  to  abolish  slavery  in  1873,  but 
extreme  old  age  forbade  his  undertaking  the 
duties,  and  Sefior  Manuel  Rossy,  a  prominent 
lawyer  from  San  Juan,  was  elected.  Seftor 
Rossy  does  not  .«.]xMk  F.nt^lish  and  has  never 
been  to  tha  United  States,  but  he  is  familiar 
with  the  advanced  state  of  our  Nation  and 
sjicnks  eloquently  of  the  destiny  of  PortO 
Rico  under  the  new  regime. 

One  of  the  remarkable  signs  of  progress 
was  the  way  in  which  the  Legislature  moved 
after  the  first  month.  Except  that  the  lan- 
guage was  Spanish  instead  of  English  they 
were  about  what  one  would  find  in  an  ordinary 
State  legislature.  Half  a  dozen  memhcr?;  took 
the  more  promment  parts,  the  debates  were 
often  along  the  same  lines  of  thought  that  guide 
ill  .American  le^qslative  bodies  and  the  rules  of 
procedure  were  taken  from  an  American  book. 
Politics,  however,  held  a  stronger  sway  and  se- 
cured greater  unanimity  of  action  than  would 
have  been  i>ossil>le  in  the  I'nitcd  .Stati  c,  and 
more  I  fancy  than  will  c\ci  again  be  altameii 
in  Porto  Rico,  for  independence  ci  political 
action  is  a  c^rowing  disposition. 

To  found  an  educational  system  was  also 
part  of  the  great  work.  Think  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dtildren  of  school 


age  and  not  one  school  house  owned  by  the 
public  on  the  Island  I  But  systematic  and 
vigorous  execution  soon  told  and  today  there 
are  forty  tliou.sand  children  being  taught 
by  capable  in.stmctors  and  thirty  modern 
American  school  houses  bemg  constructed. 
In  April  the  "  Columbus  rural  school "  was 
dedicated  at  Carolina.  This  was  the  first 
rural  school  house  ever  built  in  Porto  Rico. 
It  looks  like  a  New  England  school  house, 
capable  td  holding  forty  pupils,  is  painted  the 
common  lead  color,  has  ante  rooms,  l)lack 
boards  and  ct»ml<irtable  American  dc^ks  and 
seats.  The  flag  flies  over  the  top,  the  *'  Star 
Spanp^led  Banner "  is  sun;,'  by  the  children, 
English  is  taught,  and  those  who  attend  are 
bright,  intelligent,  ambitious.  It  is  noticeable, 
too,  that  educational  interests  meet  with 
hearty  cooperation  among  Porto  Ricans  of  all 
classes,  rich  and  jxwr,  influential  and  humble. 

By  common  consent  politics  iinds  but  little 
hold  in  this  branch  of  the  government  The 
drawback  to  a  more  extended  education  is 
lack  of  greater  means.  The  govenunent  of 
the  Island  spends  four  himdrcd  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  all  it  can  afford,  and  this  year 
President  McKinley  awarded  two  hundred 
thousand  more  from  funds  allotted  to  Portc) 
Rico  by  Congress.  A  great  start  has  been 
made  and  henceforth  the  annual  school  output 
will  be  the  most  important  permanent  agency 
in  the  work  ahead  of  the  jrovernment.  It  is 
the  real  solution  of  "  the  problem  " — the  field 
should  invite  the  philanthropist. 

In  fiscal  ways,  legislation  was  had  implant- 
ing revenue  systems  akin  to  those  prevalent 
in  the  United  States— direct  taxation  of  one* 
half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  property  together 
u  ith  complete  e.xcise  systems.  To  the  scheme 
and  application  of  these  laws  there  has  been 
an  earnest  opjiosition  by  many  projjerty 
holders,  and  American  newspapers  taking  the 
question  up  have  given  the  Island  a  good  deal 
of  attention  and  some  of  its  officials  an  un- 
expected notoriety  But  all  this  arose  largely 
because  of  misunderstanding,  and  was  inspired 
by  the  characteristic  and  real  apprehension  of 
the  jioople  at  any  radical  economic  change 
lietore  tree  trade  with  the  United  States 
should  come.  This  diead  of  innovation  is 
observable  in  many  ways,  yet  it  is  not  hard  to 
account  for.  A  people  who  have  kncmn  so 
few  changes  in  centuries  of  time,  and  who 
seldom  realized  improvements  in  the  changes 
which  did  come,  who  are  not  travelers,  are 
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naturally  timid  of  novelty  in  anything  bearing 
Ujion  their  public  condition,  even  when 
brought  by  a  nation  conceded  by  the  few  who 
know  it  well,  to  be  powerful  and  generous  in 
its  aims. 

But  since  the  law  has  been  in  o]x*ration  its 
principles  are  very  generally  ap|)roved  of  and 
except  for  some  alleged  minor  defects  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  considerable  number  would  ask 
for  its  entire  reixial.  Proj)erty  holders  realize, 
ttx),  that  now  that  free  trade  between  Porto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  tloes  exist,  taxes  to 
provide  annual  revenues  must  be  had  and  uni- 


associates,  and  are  outs|X)ken  in  respectful 
acknowletlgment  of  their  sense  of  justice 
and  imiurtial  administration  of  the  law.  In 
a  recent  decision  made  by  one  of  the  District 
Courts,  the  judges  unanimously  dismissed  a 
case  u}x)n  the  well  established  principles  that 
jurisdiction  projjerly  t)btained  by  a  Federal 
Court  will  be  retained  by  such  Court,  and 
will  not  be  entertained  by  an  Insular  C(»urt  in 
Conflict  with  the  Court  first  having  such 
jurisdiction.  To  support  this  doctrine  the 
jutlges  in  a  written  opinion  cited  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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formity  of  levy  should  prevail.  It  takes  two 
million  d<»llars  a  year  to  run  the  government. 
It  is  thought  that  of  this  sum,  under  free  trade, 
customs  on  imports  fr<»m  foreign  countries  will 
yield  .seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  exci.se 
seven  hundred  thou.sand,  and  other  ta.xes  will 
yield  the  balance  as  the  t<ital  assessment  of  the 
Island  aggregates  about  one  hundred  million. 

The  jutliciary  of  Porto  Rico  is  far  better 
than  it  is  often  said  to  be.  The  American 
judges  speak  very  highly  of  their  Porto  Rican 


This  means  a  long  step  forward  ft»r  Porto 
Rico — a  departure  full  of  significant  ginxl. 

While  touching  on  judicial  affairs,  mention 
mu.st  be  made  of  the  jury  law.  "The  right 
of  trial  by  jury  is  hereby  established  in  Porto 
Rico,"  proclaims  the  <i|x'ning  sentence  of  the 
fir-st  clau.se  of  the  first  law  ever  passed  by  the 
IK'ople  of  Porto  Rico.  The  honor  ami 
resjTonsibility  for  this  statutory  mandate  be- 
longs to  Dr.  Jose  C.  Barbosa,  of  the  E.xecutive 
Council,  a  far-seeing,  clear-headed  patriot,  the 
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son  of  an  humble  mason.  Dr.  Barbosa  was 
educated  in  the  United  States,  and  has  i)asscd 
his  life  in  devotion  to  the  advancement  of 
Porto  Rico  through  American  means  and 
under  American  protection. 

As  yet,  however,  no  one  has  demanded 
jury  trial.  The  rea.sons  for  this  may  be  the 
characteristic  hesitancy  to  make  practical  use 
of  St)  new  an  institution,  even  though  all  wel- 
c<  >med  it  as  a  safeguard ;  or  it  may  be  due  to 
the  increase  of  confidence  in  the  Courts  since 
the  coming  of  American  judges. 

The  Sjanish  built  but  few  roads  in  Porto 
Rico,  .so  that  means  of  communication  and 
tran.sportation  have  been  ab.solutely  primitive 
— ponies  with  baskets,  o.\en  and  fiH)t-packers. 
The  Americans  set  about  to  change  all  this 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  many  miles  of  rt>ads 
have  been  built,  and  much  money  has  been 
and  is  being  expended  to  afford  the  people 
opportunities  to  get  their  prtnluce  to  markets 
and  their  children  to  schcK)l.  Rich  sugar, 
fruit  and  coffee  districts  are  being  made  ac- 
cessible, and  property  \'alues  being  enhanced. 
Work  of  this  construction  naturally  falls 


within  the  Interior  Department  of  the  Island, 
as  does  control  of  the  harbor  shores,  care  of 
public  buildings  and  of  the  telegraph  system. 
Porto  Rico,  by  the  way,  owns  and  operates 
its  principal  telegraph  lines,  but  thus  far 
public  t)wnership  has  not  been  profitable. 

A  year  has  been  crowded  with  experiences, 
the  most  valuable  lessons  of  which  have 
taught  us  that  the  jx^oplc,  though  easily 
e.xcited,  are  naturally  kind,  docile,  and  becom- 
ing more  hojx*ful.  The  intensity  of  political 
prejudices  has  lessened  somewhat,  as  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  new  nation 
means  to  help  them  all  without  discrimination 
to  a  better  and  higher  condition.  Increased 
evidences  of  confidence  in  the  future  come, 
too,  as  the  people  and  the  officials  meet 
oftener.  The  result  is  more  active  coopera- 
tion than  there  was  at  first,  better  under- 
standing by  the  people  of  how  to  help 
themselves,  and  further  adaptation  to  the 
present  methods  of  public  business.  Muni- 
cijxil  management  has  improved,  budgets  are 
being  cut  down,  while  police  and  other  public 
services  are  more  efficient. 
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THE  coat s-of -arms  of  some  of  our 
states  and  territories  are  enough  to 
give  heraldic  scholars  a  nightmare. 
One,  for  instance,  shows  a  soldier  of  the  Civil 
War  aimlessly  waving  a  flag  in  a  wheat  field, 
with  a  river  and  a  stern-wheel  steamboat  for 
a  background.  That  sort  of  thing  is  natural, 
perhaps,  in  a  pioneer  state  proud  of  its  war 
record  and  eager  to  advertise  its  resources. 
But  Porto  Rico,  the  first  colony  ever  held  by 
the  United  States,  resolved 
to  mark  its  entrance  inti)  this 
novel  relation  by  adopting  a 
seal  at  once  heraldically  cor- 
rect and  artistically  gotxl.  To 
that  end  a  committee  was  ap- 
|»inted,  including  the  Gover- 
nor and  Secretary  of  the 
Island,  who  in  turn  apjx'aled 
for  advice  and  aid  to  Mr. 
Gaillard  Hunt,  the  chief 
authority  on  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States,  and  author 
of  the  historical  monograph 
on  the  subject. 

The  old  seal  of  Porto  Rico, 
granted  by  S|)ain  about  the 
middle  of  the  si.xteenth 
century,  presented 
three  leading  features : 
A  rock  in  the  ocean,  the 
Iamb  of  St.  John,  and 
designs  of  the  S|)anish 
flag  and  castle.  The 
committee  wished  to 
retain  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  this  historic  relic,  but  was  comjielled 
at  last  to  let  most  of  it  go.  The  shajie  of 
the  shield,  however,  was  retained,  and  al.so 
the  rock,  after  being  so  remtxleled  as  to  copy, 
with  some  exaggeration,  the  contour  of  the 
Island  as  it  appears  to  a  voyager  before 
entering  the  harbor  of  San  Juan.  Behind  the 
rock  is  shown  the  rising  sun. 

The  choice  of  a  crest  presented  the  next 
difficulty.  No  heraldic  animal  was  sug- 
gested as  having   a  peculiar  local  signifi- 


cance, except  the  gamc<ock,  whose  present 
popularity  the  government  is  doing  its  best  to 
suppress.  The  native  flora  was  thoroughly 
sifted  with  a  view  to  finding  a  suitable  tree. 
The  mango  was  rejected  because  it  too 
strongly  resembles  an  oak,  and  the  palm  be- 
cause its  trunk  is  loo  snake-like.  The  bust  of 
Columbus  was  next  considered,  and,  though 
acceptable  from  a  heraldic  point  of  view,  it  was 
disappointing  in  artistic  effect.  One  of  his 
caravels,  however,  conveyed  so 
happy  a  suggestion  of  his 
work,  and  made  so  striking  a 
figure  above  the  shield,  that  it 
was  adopted  without  more  ado. 

When  it  came  to  the  motto, 
the  committee  decided  that 
Spanish  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, since  the  new  official 
language  of  the  Island  was 
English,  and  English,  because 
it  \\-as  such  an  unknown 
tongue  to  most  of  the  people  ; 
so,  following  the  prevalent 
practice  in  armorial  achieve- 
ments, Latin  was  chosen.  Mr. 
Hunt  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  several  of 
the  most  eminent  Lat- 
inists  and  general 
scholars  in  the  country. 
Of  the  mottoes  submit- 
ted by  them,  the  most 
poetical  had  for  its 
central  thought  the 
idea  of  a  star  shining 
brightly  in  the  heart  of  the  sea  ;  but  this  was 
open  to  the  objection  that  the  star  is  with  us 
the  recognized  symbol  of  stateho<Kl,  a  con- 
dition to  which  Porto  Rico  has  not  attained. 
The  successful  suggestion  presently  came 
from  a  Washington  woman,  and,  almost  simul- 
taneously, from  Dr.  David  J.  Hill,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  It  is  from  Ovid  :  Prospcra 
lux  oritur — literally,  "  A  happy  day  is  dawn- 
ing." It  is  especially  appropriate  to  the 
device  of  the  sun  rising  over  a  flushed  sea. 
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THB  NEW  "CELTIC-  706  FEET  LONG  AND  OP  aoSSo  TONS  REGISTER  — 

ECONOMY  OF  LARGE  TONNAHK  TODAV  — TIIK  "CKKAT  EASTERN"  A 
FAILURE  BECAUSE  SHE  WAS  BUILT  FORTY  YEARS  TOO  SOON — 
WIDESPREADING    EFFECTS    OF    THE    INCREASED    SIZE   OF  SHIPS 

BY 

CHALMERS  ROBERTS 


THOSE  of  us  who  were  tnuplit  primary 
science  between  iS6o  and  1890  will 
renumber  the  pictures  in  our  text 
books  of  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  elalinnite 
explanations  given  for  Hrunel's  monstrous 
failure.  It  was  conclusively  prov«d  to  our 
infant  niiiuls  that  ships  of  such  a  size  always 
had  been  and  always  would  be  impossible. 
Nowadays  our  old  instructors  seem  them- 
selves as  infantile  as  the  Italians  who  scoffed 
at  Columbus  and  his  ^dobe.  The  Great 
Eastern  has  been  excused  ior  her  shortcom- 
ings. Simply  as  an  iron  hull  structure  she 
left  little  to  be  desired.  The  faults  lay  else- 
where. In  1854  the  science  and  practice  of 
the  naval  architect  were  far  in  advance  of 
those  of  marine,  railway  and  even  dixrk  en- 
gineers, while  steelmakers  were  for  all  ship- 
building purposes  non-existent.  Naval  archi- 
tecture and  marine  engineering  are  now  nearly 
always  sp<)ken  of  as  twin  sciences.  The 
present  writer  was  guilty  of  so  calling  them 
in  an  article  in  this  magazine  last  Winter  on 
American  shipbuilding.  The  slightest  in- 
vestigation will  show  that  they  have  by  no 
means  grown  as  twins.  Really  it  is  only 
within  the  last  ten  years  that  they  have  found 
common  growth.  Wliile  today  we  celebrate 
the  appearance  upon  the  .\tlantic  of  the  new 
Celtic  as  the  vessel  of  tlie  ^Tratrst  displaoe- 
mcnt  ill  the  records  of  naval  architecture 
(37.700  tons),  there  is  now  no  hesitation  m 
saying  that  tomorrow  may  see  another  of 

50,oO(^  l«ins. 

I'he  Great  Eastfm  did  act  as  a  deterrent 
example  for  years.   After  her  and  indeed 

until  about  ten  years  ^o,  there  were  no  ships 
afloat  of  more  than  10,000  tons  register. 
And  the  Great  Eastern  record  of  18,915  tons 
has  held  good  until  this  year.  The  Xcw  York, 
the  best  known  of  the  earlier  big  shii^  still 
in  use,  was  only  10,500  tons.    The  Lampama 


went  tip  to  13,050  tons,  the  Kaher  Wilhrlm 
der  Lirosse  to  14,349  Ions,  the  Otninic  to 
17,274  tons,  and  now  the  Celtic  breaks  all 
records  at  20,fv8o  tons.  Hut  in  tracing  this 
growth  one  does  not  really  count  the  Great 
Eastern.  For  Brunei  attempted  to  solve  by 
Inilk  the  problem  which  was  subse(|uently 
solved  by  high  pressure  and  surface  con- 
densation. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  progres- 
sion in  size  is  to  go  on.  It  can  be  easily 
proved  that  the  larger  the  size  of  the  steamer, 
the  less  the  consumption  of  coal  pro  rata. 

Ron;;hlv  s[x'nking  doublinp;  the  size  of  the 
steamer  halves  the  coiU  consumption  per  fon 
per  mile.  And  when  we  remember  that  coa] 
is  rapidly  rising  in  cost,  and  that  t<Klay  this 
item  alone  represents  about  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  running  a  ship,  such  a  factor,  if 
there  were  no  otlias,  would  keep  up  the  in- 
crease in  tonnai^e.  TUit  this  proivirtionatc 
decrease  in  cost  with  increase  in  bulk  goes  on 
equally  in  the  other  charges  of  the  carrying 
trarle.  The  amount  of  cargo  which  a  big 
.ship  will  carry  in  a  few  voyages  reduces  dock- 
ing and  other  charges  noticeably  in  comparison 
with  the  loading  and  reloading  of  smaller 
vessels.  This  may  best  be  shown  by  the 
comparison  of  the  Celtic  of  today  with  the 
earlkst  of  her  White  Star  prerlecessors.  The 
first  ship  of  this  line,  the  old  i\eanie,  was 
completed  in  February,  1871.  She  was  420 
feet  long  with  a  41-foot  beam  and  31  feet 
deep,  her  tonnage  being  3,707.  She  was  a 
single  screw  ship  with  an  average  speed  of 
14  knots,  consuming  65  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
The  Ceiiie  has  a  length  of  700  feet,  7 5 -foot 
beam  and  49-foot  depth,  her  registered  ton- 
nage being  20,880.  She  is  a  twin-screw  ship 
and  will  steam  17  knots.  Her  engines  will 
ron<:nine  alunit  ^f^o  tons  of  coal  jk-i  day. 
Based  on  speed  alone  the  new  ship  is  about 
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twenty-five  per  cent,  better  than  the  old  one, 
while  she  will  carry  twelve  times  as  much  as 
the  old  ship  did,  so  that  in  one  year  the  new 
vessel  will  do  the  work  of  something  like 
fifteen  old  Oceanics^  while  the  working  cost 
will  only  be  increased  about  fotn*  times.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Celtic  will  carry  about  four  of 
the  first  Oceanic  s  cartjoes  at  the  cost  of  one 
such  cargo  on  the  older  vessel. 

If  one  looks  into  the  future  of  big  ships  it 
will  bring  into  view  mnny  impjrtant  industrial 
changes,  chief  of  which  will  be  the  construc- 
tion of  harbor,  wet  and  dry  dock  and  loading 
facilities.  These  must  !>e  nn  a  scale  which  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  thought 
wasteful  and  useless.  The  necessary  accom- 
modation for  monster  ships  may  make  great 
changes  in  shipping  centres.  The  cities 
which  furnish  the  deepest  harbors  and  the 
longest  docks  will  get  the  trade  of  the  big 
ships.  Although  in  England  harbor  work 
has  so  far  been  done  by  local  authorities  and 
not  by  the  general  government  as  in  the 
United  States,  public  men  in  England  are 
rapidly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sub- 
ject closely  allied  with  all  questions  of  com- 
mercial supremacy ;  and  it  will  probably  not 
be  long  before  one  hears  of  river  and  harbor 
appropriations  in  Parliament.  The  port  of 
Smitharopton  is  a  shining  example  of  what' 
profit  there  i.s  in  providing  ample  dock  and 
harbor  facilities. 

Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
British  shipbuilder,  the  Celtic  points  to  a  tend- 
ency towards  immense  carrying  power  rather 
than  ^reat  speed.  For  although  her  tonnage 
is  thirty-five  hundred  greater  than  the  new 
Otianu\  iier  en;Ljines  will  only  ^ivc  a  SjM-ed  of 
seventeen  knots,  four  less  than  the  smaller 
ship.  And  on  the  very  day  that  the  Celtie 
was  launched,  blocks  were  laid  and  the  keel 
of  a  sister  ship  set  down  on  the  ways  just 
vacated.  It  is  yet  a  question  whether  there 
is  to  be  any  attempt  among  British  companies 
to  recapture  the  .Atlantic  speed  record  fn>m 
Germany.  One  great  British  shipbuilder 
(with  whom  I  discussed  the  question  but  who 
would  not  allow  me  to  quote  him)  said  that 
his  firm  was  disposed  to  wait  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  steam  turbine,  or  until  British 
shipowners  were  in  the  f>ossession  oi  the 
handsome  subsidies  which  enable  German 
mail-carrying  comi)anies  to  build  Dentschlattds 
and  Kaiser  Wilkelms,  Apparently,  the  steam 
turbine  will  come  first. 


It  is  diflRcult  by  any  description  to  convey 
to  the  mind  any  conception  of  the  size  of  this 
latest  member  <rf  the  Anglo-American  passen* 
ger  fleet.  E\cn  a  sight  of  her  gives  you 
little  idea,  she  is  so  perfectly  proportioned. 
If  I  should  tell  you  that  were  the  Washington 
monument  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  Capitol 
in  Washingtoii,  the  Ciltic  stood  on  an  end 
would  be  nearly  equid  to  these  combined 
heights,  you  could  even  then  scarcely  measure 
the  distance  in  your  mind.  We  have  come 
to  a  point  where  it  is  hard  to  find  a  simile  for 
these  ocean  monsters.  They  used  to  be 
called  "floatins;  liotels."  \\^ien  this  did  not 
do  justice  either  to  their  size  or  their  magnifi- 
cence, it  was  changed  to  "  floating  palaces." 
I  shotdd  call  the  Cgitie  a  floating  town.  A 
thousand  men  were  often  at  work  upon  her, 
and  practically  lost  to  each  other.  She  has 
no  less  than  nine  decks.  With  a  full  comple- 
ment  of  passenf^ers  she  will  be  a  home  on  the 
Atlantic  for  3,294  persons,  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  people  the  biggest  hotel  on 
earth  could  accommo<late.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  unlike  the  hotel,  she  i.s 
compelled  to  feed  all  of  these  people  as  there 
are  no  outside  restaurants  available.  To  look 
after  these  temporary  citizens  will  require  the 
serx'ices  of  a  resident  force  of  350  people. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  later  ships  may  gain 
some  idea  from  the  fact  that  her  registered  ton- 
nage is  3,600  greater  than  that  of  the  Oceanic, 
and  that  her  displacement  tonnage  is  nearly 
double'that  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm ^r  Grossc. 
Alonp;'side  her,  the  battleships  and  armored 
cruisers  e>f  today  are  so  small  as  to  be  prac- 
tically outside  the  limits  of  comparison.  The 
newer  battlesliips  may  have  her  b<xiin  and  her 
draught,  but  she  is  longer  than  any  of  them 
by  over  300  feet,  and  her  displacement  is 
much  more  than  double.  When  Lorcl  Goschen 
was  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  be  was  very 
proud  of  the  plans  for  what  ne  called  the 
"  mighty  cruisers  "  of  the  Drake  class,  the 
larq-est  fif:,'-htin^j  ships  ever  planned.  'X\\<:  Celtic 
will  be  200  feet  longer  than  these,  and  her 
displacement  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  great. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  great 
amount  expended  on  speed  facilities  has  led 
the  owners  to  make  her  into  what  may  be 
called  the  jx)or  man's  passage  boat.  The 
luxurious  Oceanic  reached  a  climax  in  rich 
men's  boats.  These  two  later  ships  will 
cater  to  the  man  of  moderate  means  who 
cannot  afford  the  Oceaim, 
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I  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
steerage  passenger  on  the  CeUie  wiU  be  mtich 

more  comfortable  and  in  much  hotter  quarters 
than  was  the  saloon  passen^^cr  of  a  generation 
ago.  When  Mark  Taplc)  look  and  deserved 
so  much  credit  for  being  jolly  on  the  packet 
of  forty  years  back,  tlie  comforts  of  first-class 
passengers  were  ot  the  most  primitive  sort. 
Even  twenty  years  ago  the  fastest  mail  boats 
could  not  compare  with  the  Ci'ltic  of  today, 
which  makes  no  pretensions  either  to  speed 
or  magnificence.  She  goes  in  only  for  soKd 
comfort  at  a  moderate  price. 

There  is  accommodation  on  board  alto- 
gether for  2,859  passengers.  There  arc 
quarters  on  the  up|>er,  the  bridge,  the  upper 
bridge  and  the  boat  decks  for  347  first-class 
passengers.  ProNision  is  made  for  160 
second'Class  passengers  on  the  upper  and 
bridge  decks  aft,  where  the  statennims  and 
apartments  for  general  use  are  most  comfort- 
able. In  feet,  the  dining  saloon,  in  its  finish 
of  white  and  gold,  shows  very  little  difference 
when  compared  with  the  same  saloon  ffir  the 
first  class.  It  is  rather  curious  how  httle 
advantage  is  talcen  of  secondclass  accommo- 
dations j^^cncrally  on  the  trans-Atlantic  ships. 
People  who  have  no  hesitation  in  traveling 
second  and  even  third  class  on  trains  insist 
on  goin^;  first  class  on  ships,  where  often  the 
difference  in  accommodation  is  not  more 
marked.  Even  though  the  owners  of  the 
Ceitie  look  for  some  advance  in  second-class 
passenj^ers,  the  figures  show  how  even  they 
have  taken  the  prejudice  against  that  part  ot 
the  ship  into  consideration.  There  are  places 
for  347  first  class,  160  second  class  and  2,352 
third  class.  It  is,  as  was  said  before,  in  the 
third-class  accommodations  that  the  most  no- 
ticeable progress  has  been  made.  Accommo- 
dations are  partly  in  separate  cabins  and 
partly  in  open  berths,  the  latter  in  top  and 
bottom  pairs,  fixed  back  to  back.  In  this 
way  passengers  may  reach  and  leave  their 
berths  without  disturbmg  their  neighbors. 
Married  couples  and  sin^e  women  will  be 
placed  in  the  after  end  of  the  ship  and  sin^de 
men  in  the  forward  end.  A  dining  room  in 
polished  pritch  pine,  accenible  from  both 
ends,  a  smoking  room  and  a  general  room  are 
incliuied  in  this  section. 

To  attend  to  these  pasi>cngcrs  there  will  be 
no  fewer  than  179  stewards.  The  deck  com- 
plement of  men  will  be  64,  and  92  men  will 
be  employed  in  the  engine  rooms  and  stoke- 


holds. The  officers  are  housed  on  the  upper 
bridge  deck  away  from  contact  with  the  pas* 

sengers.  In  the  en^dne  rooms  are  twin 
engines  of  the  quadruple  expansion  balanced 
type,  which  almost  do  away  with  the  vibra- 
tion so  noticeable  and  so  objectionable  on  the 
fast  ships,  There  arc  eight  double-ended 
boilers,  each  with  four  furnaces.  Safety  has 
been  a  paramount  consideration,  and  with 
twin  cnp^nes  and  twin  screws  it  is  thou;:^ht 
that  the  possibility  of  danger  is  reduced  to  a 
minimnip.  Above  her  nine  decks  will  tower 
four  masts  and  two  smokestacks.  Other 
small  items  of  rather  large  interest  are  that 
over  two  million  rivets  have  been  driven 
home  and  secured  on  her ;  nearly  i  ,400  shell 
plates,  of  an  averan;e  size  of  30x5  feet  ■^'^'\ 
four  tons  in  weight  each,  have  gone  to  ilic 
construction  of  the  hull,  while  another  13,000 
have  been  used  in  other  stages  of  building ; 
and,  lastly,  her  cost  has  been  about  $2,- 
500,000. 

If  there  were  space  to  Consider  here  all 
that  this  g:reat  sliip  represents  it  would  make 
one  of  the  mo.st  mai  velous  stories  e\er  writ- 
ten, for  it  would  not  cover  the  miraculous 
evolution  of  shipbuildin<;  alone,  but  the  far 
wider  causes  which  urged  shipbuilders  on. 
The  growth  of  nations  has  fallowed  closely 
the  growth  of  sea  carriers,  and  it  is  hard  to 
consider  one  without  the  other.  Within  titty 
years  we  have  passed  from  clipper  ship, 
through  wooden  paddle  boat  and  iron  screw 
steamer,  io  this  largest  twin  screw  liner  ever 
built,  and  the  face  ot  half  the  world  has  been 
dialled  in  the  process.  On  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  wealth  has  increased  enormousl)-, 
and  the  linuls  of  the  world  s  playground  as 
well  as  its  trade  territories  have  been  more 
than  doubled.  Formerly  the  American  con- 
tinent was  little  known  to  European  pleasure 
seekers,  and  Americans  were  for  the  most 
part  absorbed  yesterday  in  maldng  the  money 
they  so  generously  spend  toflay.  The  people 
of  the  Old  World  went  to  America  to  stay, 
and  traffic  was  all  one  way.  The  emergence 
of  the  Ignited  States  as  a  great  world-power 
has  altered  all  that.  With  wealth  came 
leisure  and  the  desire  to  travel  -.  a  great  com- 
ing and  going  of  the  moneyed  classes  set  in. 
Trade  expanded  rapidly,  for  the  most  part  to 
the  cnncluneat  ot  Bntish  shipping.  Emigra- 
tion there  still  is  on  a  considerable  scale.  The 
number  of  pleasure  seekers  traveling  westward 
nearly  equals  the  number  who  go  eastward. 
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THE  "UNDERWRITING  SYNDICATE."  TIIK  MACinN'ERV  WHEREBY  CREAT 
COMBINATIONS  ARE  MADE.  AND  LARGE  I'ROFITS  OFTEN  EARNED.  WITH- 
OUT ANY  CONSIDERABLE  IKVESTMEKT  —  THE  FINANCING  OP  THE 
STEEL  TRUST,  THE  *BVRUNGTON  DEAL,"  THE  SUGAR  TRUST.  ETC. 

E,  J.  EDWARDS 


WHEN  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  organizing,  there 
wns  (Umbt  whether  enouirh  money 
could  be  got  to  do  it.  Then  an  "  underwriting 
syndicate"  was  organized,  pledged  to  take 
enough  of  the  stock  and  bonds  to  guarantee 
a  market  for  as  mnn)-  of  them  as  the  pnv 
motcrs  should  tind  il  necessary  to  dispose  ot. 

It  is  understood  that  this  undtamiting 
syndicate  pledi^ed  itself  t'>  accept  as  much  as 
two  hundred  millions  of  the  obligations  if  a 
market  were  not  found  elsewhere  for  them. 
This  was  by  far  the  largest  obli^Mtinn  ever 
undertaken  by  an  underwriting  syndicate,  at 
least  in  the  United  States.  It  would  have 
been  inii)ossible  a  few  years  ago.  The  pledge 
simply  bound  the  subscribers  comprisin|3f  the 
syndicate  to  take,  each  ui  proportion  to  his 
subscription,  the  obligations  issued  by  the  new 
corporation  provided  they  uere  called  upon  to 
do  so.  It  is  adnuttcd  by  s<  >n^e  ot  the  sub- 
scribers that  they  were  csuled  upon  for  twelve 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  their  subscriptions 
in  ( ;isb  This  amount  was  needed  to  f)erfect 
liic  organization.  Twelve  and  one-halt  per 
cent,  of  two  hundred  millions  is  twenty-five 
millions,  and  the  presumption  is  that  this  sum 
is  all  the  cash  that  the  underwriting  syndicate 
will  ever  be  called  upon  to  funiish«  for  no 
difficulty  has  been  met  with  in  marketing  the 
securities. 

It  might  be  thought  that  capitalists  would 
be  reluctant  to  pledge  themselves  to  pay  in 
cash  two  luindn-d  millions  of  the  ea])ital  of  a 
new  industrial  organization  il  called  on  to  do 
90.  But  instead  of  timidity  there  was  the 
utmost  eagerness.  The  financial  managers 
were  overwhelmed  with  applications  from  all 
over  the  United  States  from  men  of  wealth 
vdio  were  anxious  to  become  members  of  the 
syndicate.    Mmv  applications  were  rejected. 

The  same  exjicnence  was  met  wnih  when 


an  underwriting  syndicate  was  organized  to 
finance  the  **  Burlington  deal,"  whereby  the 

Northern  Tacific  and  the  Great  Northern  rail- 
way corporations  guaranteed  the  bonds  which 
were  issued  to  pay  for  the  stock  of  the 
Burlington  Railway.  The  general  impression 
is  that  this  underwriting  syndicate  pledp^ed 
Itself  for  any  amount  up  to  seventy-tive  mil- 
Ikms.  The  applications  for  admission  to  it 
were  numerous  and  iffgent,  and  many  men 
were  e.\cluded. 

The  eagerness  of  capitalists  to  subscribe  to 
these  underwriting  syndicates  was  the  chance 
of  handsome  profits  without  large  actual  pay- 
ments. The  general  understanding  in  finan- 
cial circles  in  New  York  is  that  the  subscribers 
to  the  Burlington  syndicate  receive  a  profit  of 
hve  per  cent,  upon  their  subscriptions,  and 
that,  too,  without  the  payment  of  any  cash 
other  than  the  first  payment  of  ten  ]  r  ■  nt. 
The  presumption  is  ttiat  the  United  States 
Steel  syndicate  will  be  equally  fortunate, 
although  its  life  may  be  somewhat  prolonged. 
The  day  of  settlement  with  the  subscribers 
may  not  come  tor  .some  lime. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  details  of  the  organ- 
ization, membership,  profits  nr  losses  of  an 
underwritmg  syndicate,  chiefly  because  these 
organizations  have  many  of  tlie  characteristics 
of  a  "blind  jxiol."  They  arc  private,  if  n(>t 
entirely  secret.  The  whole  management  is 
entrusted  to  the  capitalists  who  organize 
them,  and  it  is  from  these  managers  that  the 
subscribers  receive  their  checlu  if  the  fi- 
nancing be  successful. 

The  reports  of  the  handsome  profits  that 
ha\  e  come  to  the  favored  subscribers  to  un- 
derwriting syndicates  tempt  capitalists  when 
these  are  managed  by  certain  financiers  who 
have  gained  very  high  confidence.  Fot  in- 
.stance,  when  Mi  1  rierjvint  Morgan  under- 
takes to  fiivmce  an  industry  or  a  railroad  and 
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organizes  an  underwriting  syndicate,  ao  great 

is  the  Confidence  in  his  judf^mcnt,  and  so  many 
have  been  his  successes  that,  usually,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  send  out  a  circular  to 
those  whom  he  wishes  to  have  join  him,  and 
fa\  orable  responses  are  immediate.  It  seems 
to  be  the  easiest  way  not  only  to  make  money, 
but  to  make  great  amounts  <3i  money,  simply 
tn  p!edge  one's  self  to  accept  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  stock  of  a  proposed  industry  or 
laihtiad  in  case  the  subscriber  be  called 
upon  to  take  it.  It  has  often  happened  that 
a  subscriber  has  done  no  more  than  sij^  his 
name  to  a  subscription.  Then  aitei  waiting 
until  the  industry  or  the  railway  reorganiza- 
tion has  been  financed  he  has  received  a 
check  usually  for  his  proportionate  part  at 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  stock  or 
bonds  that  have  been  marketed  by  the 
syndicate. 

If  this  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  which  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  one  generally  charged  by 
underwriting;  syndicates  for  their  services,  i.s 
accepted  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corjwra- 
tion,  the  syndicate  will  receive  ten  miltions 
less  ten  per  cent,  (for  thi-  mana<:,'ers  of  a  svn- 
dtcatc  themselves  usually  receive  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  earned  by  the  syndicate  for 
thdr  services).  If  this  be  the  i)r<^x»tion  of 
division,  the  manasfers  of  the  underwriting 
syndicate  liiat  tinantcil  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  will  receive  for  their 
.services  one  million  dollars,  as  well  as  their 
share  of  the  remainmg  nine  millions,  which  is 
the  syndicate's  remuneration. 

The  underwriting  syndicate  is  a  compara- 
tively new  method  of  floating  important 
industrial  or  railroad  corporations  or  the 
securities  created  by  reorganizations  Or  com- 
binations. Undoubtedly  the  first  suggestion 
ot  It  was  furnished  by  the  syndicate  opera- 
tions in  1861,  at  the  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ignited  States  was  seekini::  a  loan 
of  gold.  I'hu  national  treasury  was  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition,  and  our  national 
credit  waa  not  very  g(MxI.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  found  it  necessary 
to  replenish  the  treasury's  gold  supply.  He 
went  to  New  York  and  met  the  bankers  at 
the  city  home  of  the  late  Geor:;c  S.  Coc,  at  that 
time  i'resident  uf  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank.  After  a  long  consultation 
they  agreed  to  form  a  syndicate,  admitting  to 
it  certain  bankers  of  Boston  an<l  Philadclpliia, 
to  lend  the  Government  fifty  millions  in  gold, 


and  to  recdve  therefor  bonds  which  the  syn- 
dicate undertook  to  market  or  was  at  liberty 
to  hold  as  security  for  this  loan.  The  hoads 
were  accepted  at  a  figure  sufficiently  bdow 

par  to  make  the  investment  3rield  about  aeven 
j>er  cost.  This  syndicate  operation  was  re- 
peated twice.  In  all  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  in  gold  were  thus  lent  or  really  sold 
to  the  Government  for  bonds  which  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  syndicates  in  proportion 
to  the  respective  subscriptions. 

It  was  not  until  the  organization  of  the 
Sugar  Trust,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  that 
the  under  writ  in;.^  syndicate  first  played  an 
important  {>art  in  the  financing  of  a  new 
corporation.  This  transaction  was  very  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  There  were  most 
tempting  re(x>rt8  of  the  profits  of  this  under- 
writing .syndicate,  so  that  whi  n  a  little  later 
it  was  proposed  to  create  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  the  so-called  Whidcey  Trust, 
underwriting  syndicates  were  organized  with 
the  utmost  ease,  and  were  dissolved  alter  the 
payment  of  handsome  profits.  The  oimbina- 
tions  of  indu.strial  corixjrations  in  the  early 
90' s,  which  were  so  amazingly  increased  in 
1 899,  furnished  many  opportunities  for  similar 
profitable  operations.  But  the  details  of 
all  these  tnuisactk>ns  are  carefully  guarded 
secrets. 

But  there  was  an  underwriting  syndkate 

organized  very  sudtlenly  in  February,  189S, 
which  in  many  respects  was  remarkable  for 
the  purposes  it  pledged  itself  to  carry  out  and 
for  the  national  influences  which  it  exerted. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Carlisle, 
had  been  unable  to  maintain  the  treasury's 
stock  of  gold.  He  saw  that  unless  something 
were  done  on  the  instant  we  should  be 
brought  to  the  silver  basis  in  spite  of  the 
most  earnest  attempts  of  the  administration 
to  protect  its  gold.  Mr.  Carlisle  had  already 
sold  to  New  Ywk  bankers  Government  bonds 
for  whkh  he  had  received  large  amounts  of 
gold,  but  this  gold  was  almost  instantly  with- 
drawn from  the  treasur)'.  A  consultation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  rrca.sury  and 
Mr.  Pierpont  Hoi^an,  resulted  in  a  contract 
in  which  the  Government  pledi;cd  itself  to  .sell 
four  per  cent,  bonds  at  a  premium  of  104.49 
for  whk:h  it  was  to  receive  3,500,000  ounces 
of  gold  coin  worth  in  dollars  $62,31 5,400.  Mr, 
Mort^nn  on  his  part  and  for  a  syndicate  which 
he  hastily  organized,  in  which  Mr.  August 
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Belmont  w'as  prominently  [Associated,  agreed  to 
pay  to  the  Government  this  3,500,000  ounces 
ci  gold  coin  for  these  four  per  cent,  bonds. 
Mr.  Morgan  furthermore  agreed  to  prevent 
the  export  of  gold  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
In  other  words,  he  pledged  Mlft'sClf*-  sB  to 
nuuiage  foreign  exchange  that  the  gold  paid 
into  the  treasury  for  these  bonds  could  be 
kept  there. 

The  Morgan-Bdmont  Syndicate  was  de- 
nounced by  some  politicians,  the  denunciations 
even  being  made  in  Congress,  and  the  im- 
presdon  exists  to  this  day  that  it  was  a  very 
onesided  bargain,  with  all  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  syndicate,  wnth  all  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  Government.  It  is  true  that 
this  syndicate  got  four  per  cent,  bonds  at  a 
very  low  figure.  They  went  to  a  premium  of 
nearly  112  immediately,  and  afterwards  so 
increased  in  price  tliat  somebody  made  a 
handsome  profit.  But  Mr.  Murj^an  had 
pledged  himself  and  his  syndicate  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  gold  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  If  the  normal  rate  of  exchange 
happened  to  be  favorable,  then  the  Morgan- 
Belmont  Syndicate  was  sure  of  a  reasonable 
profit  through  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of 


these  four  percent,  bonds.  But,  if  the  jirice 
of  exchange  proved  to  be  unfavorable,  then  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Syndicate  to 
provide  exchange  at  a  loss.  This  is  under- 
stood to  be  exactly  what  happened ;  and  the 
general  impression  in  financial  circles  now  is 
tliat  by  reason  of  the  heavy  expenses  entailed 
upon  the  Syndicate  in  their  efforts  to  pre\'ent 
the  exportation  of  gold,  there  was  actually 
little  profit  m  this  transaction.  The  difFer- 
ence  between  the  price  at  which  the  Syndicate 
received  the  bonds  from  the  Government  and 
the  price  at  which  these  bmds  were  marketed, 
protably  did  little  more  than  cover  the  coat  of 
providing  exchanp^e  at  a  loss  SO  as  to  prevent 
liie  exportation  of  gold. 

The  service  of  this  Syndicate  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  people  was  of  almost 
incon<xivable  value.  It  was  worth  to  the 
United  States  far  more  tham  any  possible 
f^ain  that  Mr.  Carlisle  mi;.,dit  have  made  had 
he  sold  the  four  per  cent,  bonds  for  the 
higher  premium  at  which  the  Syndicate 
mariceted  them. 

But  underwriting  syndicates  are  by  no 
means  universally  successful.  There  have 
been  heavy  losses  incurred  by  some  of  them. 


THE  REMARKABLE  WORK  OF  THE 
ARNOLD  ARBORETUM 

A  SUPERB  COLLECTION  OF  ALL  THE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  THAT  CAN 

MVE  I.\  EASTERN'  NCiRTH  .AMERICA  —  IMPORTANT  RESULTS  OV  THE  SCIEN- 
TIFIC STUDY  OF  TREES  AND  FRUITS —CLASSES  IN  IDENTIFYING  TREES 

BY 

SYLVESTER  BAXTER 

Ilkutmled  h^m  photognph*  iMuic  rcpMully  forTka  Wonut's  Woiib  hf  John  Aadif  w  A  Sm 


"  A  PRECIOUS  living  treasure  which  the 
iJL  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
X  jL  tury  has  provided  for  bter  cen* 
turic,«;,"  was  the  phrase  of  President  Eliot,  re- 
ferrmg  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  when  he 
presented  Director  Charles  S.  Sargent  with 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  the  last  Harvard 
commencement.  Thus  he  characterized  an 
institutior\,  a  combined  scientific  station  and 
park,  which  is  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
in  the  wtHrld.    It  is  the  source  of  the 


knowledge  that  makes  many  of  our  park.% 
and  private  estates,  and  railway  station 
gromids  beautiful,  and  it  is  the  place  where 
Professor  Sar^ccnt  carried  on  the  study  for 
the  tenth  census,  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  forest  reserves.  It  is  a 
jxjrtion,  at  the  .same  time,  of  the  Boston 
Park  System  and  Harvard  University — de- 
voted to  the  collection,  cultivation,  and  study 
of  trees,  especially  the  iweft  of  North 
America. 
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The  Arnold  Arboretum  and  Btissey  Fark— 

as  its  full  name  runs — lies  in  the  West  Roxbury 
District  of  Boston,  the  second  in  size  of  th'e 
unbroken  series  of  pleasure  grounds  girdling 
the  city.  Through  the  joint  efforts  of  Pro- 
fessor Sargent  and  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted arrangements  were  made  by  which  the 
dty  took  land  from  the  University  by  right  of 
eminent  domain,  laid  out  roads  and  parks, 
peeing  to  maintain  these  and  police  the 
premises,  and  then  leased  the  property  back 
to  the  University  for  999  years  in  considera- 
tion of  one  dollar,  the  University  planting 
and  maintaining  the  grounds. 

In  this  great  *'tree  museum"  the  arrange- 
ment of  specimens  is  in  regular  botanical 
sequence,  following  the  accepted  order  of 
classification.  It  is  like  some  big  natural  his- 
tory museum  with  contents  spread  over  260 
acres  of  out-of-doors.  But  there  is  no  formal 
arrangement  of  specimens  in  set  lines  and 
spaces,  like  trees  in  a  nursery.  The  contents 
are  so  disposed  as  to  constitute  the  elements 
of  a  glorious  landscape  picture,  wholly  natural 
in  effect  whOe  accurately  maintaining  a  strict 
scientific  order. 

The  landscape  is  purely  sylvan — no  open 
glades,  grassy  meadows  and  pastoral  fields,  as 
in  other  parks :  the  whole  area  is  nearly  all 
filled  in  with  trees  and  their  nndergrn\rth, 
and  the  smooth  plctisure-ways  wind  in  and 
out  as  through  a  natural  woodkuid.  The 
trees  arc  mostly  in  their  very  early  youth, 
but,  planted  under  icl<^l  conditions — rejoicing 
in  an  abundance  of  good  rich  loam  filling  the 
capacious  pits  carefully  made  for  each — they 
have  already  reached  a  surprising  growth — 
some  of  the  species  in  groups  and  others 
apart  as  individuals,  thus  fully  illustrating 
their  habits.  In  their  young  vigor  all  have 
a  look  of  flourishing  content,  as  in  a 
veritable  tree  paradise.  Every  tree  or  shrub 
that  can  live  in  the  climate  of  Eastern  Mas5- 
achusetts  is  here  cultivated,  iix  illustration  of 
the  sylvan  flora  of  North  America  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  the  latitude  of  Virginia  and 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  casual 
visitor  sees  only  a  very  beautiful  landscape 
growing  up  with  fine  young  trees,  but  the 
botanist  detects  the  onU  rly  armngcment.  It 
is  a  sight  the  equal  of  which  no  other  part 
of  the  world  can  show.  The  temperate  climates 
of  the  earth  pay  tribute  to  This  .s|)Ot,  and 
much  is  doubtless  yet  to  come  from  various 
lands  as  yet  comparatively  little  known  and 


from  unexplored  regions,  particularly  Northern 
China  and  Siberia. 

The  park  roads  meander  delightfully  through 
the  place  and  wind  to  wide  and  pleasing  pros- 
pects from  the  summits  of  two  hilts.  There 
is  a  third  hill,  the  pride  of  Boston,  and  so 
precious  that  no  road  touches  it,  its  steep 
flank  rising  directly  at  a  main  entrance  to  the 
park,  forming  one  n-all  of  a  narrow  valley, 
wild  and  gorge-like,  where  a  clear  brook  brawls 
in  rapid  descent  bc^e  the  way.  This  dope 
is  mantled  with  a  noble  hanging  wood — a 
dark  expanse  of  hemlock,  a  bit  of  the  pnmc\^l 
forest,  strangely  preserved  in  the  niidst  uf  a 
modem  metropolis,  just  as  it  stood  before 
Columbus  cro.ssed  the  Atlantic.  Rare  good 
fortune  it  is  to  keep  so  great  a  prize.  There 
are  other  attractions  besides.  Just  as  in 
springtime  the  Japanese  flock  out  of  town  to 
enjoy  the  yearly  miracle  of  the  cherry 
blossoms,  so  every  May  thousands  resort  to 
the  Arboretum  to  rejoice  their  eyes  with  the 
annual  lilac  show.  A  long  bank  beside  the 
main  road  in  the  park  is  given  up  to  the  lilacs 
— the  syringa  family->-almost  a  docen  docen 
varieties,  diverse  in  habit  of  bloomi  in  ex- 
quisite tints  and  in  fragrance. 

There  are  systematic  object  lessons  also  to 
be  had.  Twice  every  week,  in  early  summer 
and  in  autumn,  for  a  moderate  fee,  a  member 
of  the  scientific  staff,  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack,  instructs 
outdoor  classes,  with  no  pre-requisite  of  tech- 
nical knowledge,  how  to  identify  every  com- 
mon tree  and  shrub  among  the  thousands 
that  grbw  throughout  the  park. 

The  slmibs  are  always  found  unusually  in- 
teresting ;  they  grow  in  great  variety  every- 
where. Flowering  species  form  ornamental 
borders  as  they  grow  naturally  beside  the 
roads  here  and  there ;  others  act  as  an  under- 
growth tor  the  tree  plantations,  often  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  species  with  which  they  com- 
monly arc  found  in  their  native  hal)itat ;  but 
for  study  and  experimentation  it  is  necessary 
to  have  most  of  the  shrubs  and  woody  plants 
cla.ssified  in  a  collection  which  in  area  i.s  more 
restricted  and  conventional  than  is  desirable  in 
the  case  of  trees.  In  the  few  acres  of  a 
sheltered  nook  the  arrangement  is  more  of 
the  formal  cabinet  order,  and  all  sorts  of  in- 
teresting things,  for  the  gardener  and  the 
florist  in  particular,  may  be  found.  Much  of 
vn\uc  has  come  out  of  this  little  c<  .i  ner.  For 
instance,  every  vi.sitor  to  Boston's  Franklin 
Park  in  July  must  have  noticed  an  extra- 
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ordinarily  beautiful  creeping  rose  covering 
the  ground,  its  dense,  fine  and  glossy  fuliage 
largely  hidden  by  wonderful  sprays  of  single 
white  bknsoms  with  golden  hearts,  ddidousty 
fragrant,  matting  the  surface  in  creamy  masses 
or  clambering  against  rucks  and  ledges  like 
aea>waves  breakfaig  on  a  pred{»tou8  than. 
This  is  the  Rosa  Wichuriana.  For  some  time 
it  was  peculiar  to  Franidin  Park,  a  striking 
feature  of  the  scenery.  But  a  thing  so  beau- 
tiful was  destined  to  corresponding  popularity, 
and  now  it  is  a  favorite  all  over  the  country. 
This  is  an  acquisition  from  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum. RxNiglit  from  Japan  as  an  obscure 
wild  rose,  it  w-as  noted  in  the  Arboretum  col- 
lections and  tested  at  Franklin  Park  with  the 
result  of  becoming  one  o£  the  splendid  floral 
acquisitions  of  recent  times.  That  other 
great  favorite  among  single  roses,  the  Rosa 
MiUtiflora,  was  also  introduced  by  the  Ar- 
boretum from  Japan.  The  list  might  be 
greatly  extended. 

In  these  days  the  Arnold  Arboretum  has 
become  the  central  exchange  of  this  continent 
for  trees  and  woo<Iy  plants.  It  serves  as  an 
experiment  station  for  all  the  \yark  systems  of 
the  country,  famed  among  park  sujierin- 
tendcnts,  gardeners  of  gentlemen's  estates, 
Landscape  architects,  and  nurserymen  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Valuable  results  from  newly  introduced 
species  and  varieties  of  fruits,  and  from  work 
with  trees,  are  obtained  in  the  Arboretum 
work.  For  instance,  a  variety  of  hardy  peach 
was  raised  from  seed  obtained  from  Northern 
China,  thus  making  practicable  the  cultivation 
of  that  delicious  fruit  through  a  much  more 
northerly  range  in  New  England  and  other 
p.Trts  (if  this  country  than  had  been  pissible 
Moreover,  the  gardener  of  the  Arboretum, 
Mr.  Jackson  E^awson,  has  made  this  peach 
the  base  of  several  new  varieties  with  all  the 
hardiness  of  the  parent  and  greatly  superior 
in  the  quality  of  its  fruit. 

Mr.  Dawson  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
gardeners.  His  achievements  in  horticulture 
are  almost  wizard-like.  He  is  reputed  in  his 
calling  to  have  the  magic  touch  "  that  im- 
parts sure  and  successfvil  g^rnwth  to  whatever 
comes  to  his  hand — seed,  cutting,  plantlet,  or 
sapling.  This  means,  of  course,  a-  natural 
aptitude  for  his  work,  combined  with  knowl- 
edf^e  of  e.xactly  what  to  do  in  given  cases — 
the  necessary  conditions  of  soil,  light,  tem- 
perature, cultivation,  and  so  on.   His  activ- 


ities at  the  Arboretum  have  an  international 
reputation.  The  greatest  house  of  nurserymen 
and  secdmen  in  France,  for  example,  the 
Vilmorins  of  Paris,  have  connectioiis  that 
bring  to  them  cjuantities  of  new  specimens 
from  distant  parts  of  the  world.  They  in- 
varkbly  send  one-half  of  all  the  new  tree  seeds 
they  get  to  the  Arboretum  for  trial  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  confident  that  he  will  succeed  where 
others  vuf^t  fail. 

In  a  comer  of  the  grounds  stand  the  green- 
houses that  are  the  Centre  of  Mr.  Dawson's 
energies.  Here  every  new  tree  that  begins 
for  the  Arboretum  a  career  of  periiaps  cen- 
turies of  life  takes  the  first  of  five  successive 
steps :  Planted  as  a  seed  in  a  tiny  pot,  when 
sufficiently  developed  it  is  moved  to  a  lai^r 
flower-i>ot,  usually  as  a  graft  on  a  hardy  stock 
of  the  same  or  an  allied  variety ;  next  it 
passes  the  winter  in  a  "cold  pit  "  protected 
from  frost ;  then  it  goes  to  the  nursery  to  re- 
ceive a  training  through  its  early  youth,  shel- 
tered from  climatic  vicissitudes  until  fitted  for 
adult  independence,  when  it  takes  its  place  of 
more  or  less  jxirmanence  in  the  grounds  amidst 
a  numerous  group  of  its  kind — a  group  des- 
tined to  be  thinned  out  until  a  clump  of  eight 
or  a  dozen  individuals  are  left  to  five  through 
their  natural  life  under  ideal  tree  conditions- 
the  typical  individual  of  the  s|x,-cies  standing 
apart  by  itself  at  least  lOO  feet  away  from  its 
sixriable  fellows,  to  develop  its  nature  in  |Kr- 
fect  freedom  and  show  wliat  a  tree  can  do  at 
its  very  best.  Every  specimen  is  systematic- 
ally nunibcred  and  labeled,  with  reference 
both  to  its  place  on  the  detail  plan  of  the 
grounds,  and  in  the  great  card  catak)gue 
that  comprises,  in  about  1(^000  records, 
the  full  life  history  of  every  spechnen  ever 
planted. 

Only  the  natural  species  are  selected,  as  a 

rule,  for  (x-rmanent  growth  in  the  collections. 
Little  attention  is  given  to  hybrids.  Cultivated 
fruit  trees-  are  not  represented ;  the  apples, 
for  instance,  are  often  Uttle  larger  than  huckle- 
berries and  are  tasteless,  puckery  things.  So 
it  is  a  pet  joke  of  Mr.  Dawson's  to  offer 
vintors  the  identical  variety  with  which  Eve 
temptfd  Adam.  The  original  s[K'cies<i}  various 
Othec  fruits,  such  as  pears,  plums  and  peaches, 
are  here  seen  to  be  correspondingly  inferior 
to  their  cultured  progeny. 

In  addition  to  the  "greenhouses  where  detailed 
experiments  are  constantly  being  made  there  is 
a  modest  brick  building  standing  near  a  main 
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entrance,  containing  the  museum,  the  library 
and  the  laboratory  of  the  institution.  The 
museum  is  on  the  first  floor.  Here  are  dis- 
played siKTcimens  of  the  wood  of  every  tree 
that  grows  in  North  America,  as  collected  by 


AMONG  THE  SPRUCES 


the  director  in  his  explorations.  Each  speci- 
men shows  the  l<K)ks  of  its  wood  both  rough 
and  smooth,  cut  with  the  grain  and  across  it, 
and  how  it  apjK'ars  polished  and  plain.  These 
facts  give  an  idea  of  structural  or  ornamen- 
tal u.scs.  Every  s|K'cinien  also 
has  its  records:  sjK-cific  gravity, 
chemical  constituents,  amount 
of  ash  to  a  given  weight,  and  heat 
units  develojx'd  in  ct>mbustion — 
facts  of  high  economic  value.  It  is 
curious  to  see  hmv  some  of  the 
most  rapid-growing  w<M)ds  arc 
densest,  clo.sest  of  grain,  and 
heaviest,  the  tree's  forces  indu.s- 
triously  accumulating  its  substance 
from  the  atmctsphere  with  mar- 
velously  rapid  energy.  The  library 
contains  the  best  existing  colk-c 
tion  of  works  relating  to  trees,  and 
is  the  gift  of  Professor  Sargent 
to  the  institution.  The  herbarium 
of  w(M)dy  plants  covers  both  the 
temperate  and  tropical  zones,  and 
is  very  important. 
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Let  us  ^I'lnce  at  some  of  the  activities  that 
have  prKecdcd  frt>m  this  centre.  Professor 
Sarj^ent  is  a  man  of  lar<(e  and  dominant  jkt- 
sonality;  an  authority  in  his  science.  When 
Boston  .set  out  with  the  In-jjinnin^s  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  parks  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  he  urged  tliat  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted be  consuhed  for  its  designing.  In  con- 
sequence that  master  of  landscape  art  became 
Professor  Sargent's  near  neighbor  at  Brook- 
line,  and  the  Boston  Park  System  develoix.'d 
into  the  gre;itest  and  finest  in  the  world.  The 
Arboretum  itself  took  shape  as  one  of  its 
most  excellent  fruits.  But  the  effects  of  this 
step  were  far  more  than  local.  Out  of  this 
association  with  Mr.  Olmsted  came  the  great 


SPECIES  OF  FIR  TKKES 


movements  that  resulted  in  the  preservation 
of  the  scenery  of  Niagara  Falls  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  followed  by  the  reservation  of 
the  Adirondack  forests.  The  missionary  work 
that  led  to  those  ends  was  instituted  and  in- 
spired from  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

When  General  Francis  A.  Walker  was 
given  charge  of  the  Tenth  Census  of  the 
United  Slates,  he  made  it  the  best  and  most 
accurate  ever  taken.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Sargent  he  made  one  of  its  leading 
features  a  .study  of  the  forests  and  forestry 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
director  «)f  the  Arboretum  him.self  wis  en- 
trusted with  the  work.  Professor  Sargent 
and  his  assi.stants  visited  every  jxirt  of  the 
country,  explored  remote  and  trackless  re- 
gions, and  obtained  information  of  immense 
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public  service  Great  sections  t»f  the  country 
were  then  first  niatle  alive  to  the  value  of  their 
forest  jiossessions.  The  vast 
forests  t)f  the  Southern  States, 
for  instance,  had  remained 
practically  luiknown,  and  that 
part  of  the  Union  toimd  itself 
in  possession  of  riches  that 
had  been  but  faintly  susjx^cted. 
An  enormous  development  and 
exploitation  of  forest  wealth 
followed,  addinj;  millions  and 
millions  to  the  available  assets 
of  the  American  |K'ople,  and 
emphasizin-j  the  fact  that  the 
annual  crop  derived  in  various 
vvays  fmm  the  forests  of  the 
Unitetl  States  takes  precetlence 
of  every  other  crop  in  extent 
ami  value. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  and  all 
this  great  forestry  investij,'a- 
tion  of  the  Tenth  Census 
was  conducted  there.    In  this 


re|K)rt  was  laid  the  foundation  for  all  subse- 
quent study  of  the  forests  of  North  America, 
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and  for  the  jxjlicics  «»f  intclli^jcnt  forestry 
manafjenient  now  in  course  of  development. 


SOUTH  STKttT  tNTRANCfc 


Besides  this  immediately  practical  labor  a 
great  amount  of  imjx)rtant  literary  work  has 
been  conducted  at  the  Ar- 
boretum, to  the  jXTmanent 
enrichment  of  botanical 
science.  Here  Pri.>fess«)r 
Sargent  has  prepared  his 
twelve  great  volimies,  "  The 
Silva  of  North  America,"  a 
magnificent  quarto  publica- 
ti(  >n  illustrated  by  628  plates. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  there 
was  but  a  fragmentary 
knowledge  (tf  the  trees  of 
North  America,  and  the 
information  was  mostly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  .students. 
Even  b<»tani.sts  were  en- 
tirely ignorant  concerning 
many  of  our  tree.s,  and 
about  many  other  species 
only  the  vague.st  and  most 
unsatisfactory  information 
was     obtainable  Now, 
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thanks  to  the  work  done  .at  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum, the  trees  of  no  other  continent  have 
been  so  thoroiij^hly  studied  or  are  so  well 
known.  In  the  "Silv-a  of  North  America" 
stands  the  record  of  this  remarkable  scientific 
prof^ress.  Another  important  work  carried 
out  at  the  Arboretum  was  Professor  Sargent's 
"  Forest  Flora  of  Japan."  It  is  a  complete 
record  of  the  trees  of  that  country,  the  fruit 
of  investi{!;ations  by  Professor  Sargent  in  all 
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parts  of  the  Island  Empire.  His  Arboretum 
work  also  includes  many  reports  on  forestry, 
forest  trees  and  related  subjects,  and  he 
also  edited  for  ten  years  a  valuable  weekly 
peri«Klical,  "  Garden  and  Forest." 

Beside  the  great  services  to  the  nati«>nal 
Government  and  in  connection  with  Niagara 
Falls  and  the  Adirondacks,  the  director  of 
the  Arboretum  has  acted  in  inij^ortant  ad- 
visory cajxicities  in  relation  to  the  parks  of 
New  York  City  and  in  organizing  the  im- 
fKjrtant  Botanical  Garden  for  Bron.x  Park; 
and  but  for  his  influence,  exerted  in  manifold 
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THROUGH  THE  SHRCHS 

ways,  the  park  system  of  Boston  could  never 
ha\e  taken  its  present  unrivaled  sha|K'. 
I-argely  by  his  Coun.sels  its  development  has 
been  undertaken.  As  director  of  <me  of  the 
leading  in.stitutions  of  the  park  system  he  has 
tacitly  acted  as  an  advisor  for  the  jwrk  com- 
mi.ssion  in  the  shaping  of  its  general  policy. 
The  remarkable  Massjichusetts  movement  for 
Iand.sca|x;  development  antl  the  preservation 
of  natural  scenery  has  had  in  him  one  of  its 
main  sources  of  inspiration,  and  the  measures 
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that  have  atlclcd  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive play-<^n)unds  to  the  public 
domain  in  and  about  ]}t>ston  found 
him  one  of  their  heartiest  ad- 
vocates. 

The  great  work  of  railway  station 
adornment,  described  in  The 
World's  Work  for  March,  had  its 
st)urce  at  the  Arboretum.  Pr<H 
fcssor  Sarjjent  was  a  director  in 
the  B(«ton  &  Albany  Railroad. 
One  tlay  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Haskell, 
the  editor  of  the  Hoston  Herald, 
expressed  to  him  his  desire  to  see 
the  new  Auburndale  station,  about 
to  be  built  near  his  own  home  in 


Newton,  made  thoroughly  artistic. 
Professt)r  Sargent  tiK)k  hold  of 
the  matter  in  earnest ;  he  interested 
his  two  famous  neighbors  in  BrcK)k- 
line — Mr.  H.  H.  Richardstm,  the 
great  architect,  and  Mr.  Fretlerick 
Law  Olmsted — in  the  project ;  and 
in  that  charming  example  of  a 
rural  railway  station — the  first  of 
the  renowned  Bt)ston  &  Albany 
series  in  which  the  two  eminent 
artists  cooix-rated — was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  national  movement. 
The  beauty  of  the.se  railway-station 
plantations,  marked  with  an  ex- 
quisite simplicity  in  their  harmoni- 
ously groujied  masses  of  shrub- 
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bery,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Arboretum. 

Materials,  too,  have  been  brought 
within  reach  of  the  public.  Before 
the  Arboretum  was  started  it  wa.s 
difficult  to  obtain  American  .shrubs 
for  horticultural  purjx»ses  without 
sending  to  Europe.  But  that  in- 
stitution has  taught  our  gardeners, 
our  wealthy  amateurs,  and  the 
public  at  large  the  great  value  of 
nur  native  growths,  and  how 
for  beauty  and  climatic  suitability 
they  arc  best  atlapted  to  local 
conditions.  Today  there  is  hardly 
a  {xirk  in  the  country  that  d(»es 
not  bear  witness  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
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The  services  of  this  great  institution  stand 
freely  at  the  (lisjx>siti(»n  of  cverybmly.  Any 
one  vvh<»  ch(K)ses  may  avail  himself  of  the 
results  of  its  investigations  and  make  prac- 
tical use  of  its  new  introductions  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Economic  horticulture 
and  timber  culture  are  thus  obtaining  im- 
mense benefits. 

This  important  work  has  been  carried  on 
at  a  singularly  small  cost.    The  city  «)f  Boston 


unsurpassed  herbarium  were  given  by  Mr.  IL 
H.  Hunnewell,  but  the  original  fund,  incrca.scd 
tt)  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  by 
the  accumulation  of  interest,  has  remained 
the  sole  endowment.  Such  results  would 
have  been  imp<»ssible  had  not  the  director  by 
good  fortune  possessed  the  means  that  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  unreserv'edly  and  un- 
sclfi.shly  to  the  work. 

The  Arboretum  is  national  in  its  u.scfulness 


has  sjx:nt  over  half  a  million  dollars  in  ful- 
filling its  contract  with  Harx-artl  University — 
a  contract  that  insures  the  e.xi.stence  of  the 
Arboretum,  both  as  a  .scientific  institution 
and  as  a  public  |)lea.sure-gTounil  for  at  least 
a  thousand  years,  and  guards  the  University 
against  any  temptation  to  realize  on  its  land 
value,  which  already  is  estimated  at  over  two 
million  dollars.   The  museum  building  and  the 


and  scope.  With  a  broader  endowment  its 
usefulness  to  the  whole  world  could  be  widely 
increased,  and  the  .scientific  name  of  America 
greatly  broadened. 

There  is  an  endless  need  of  work  which 
the  Arboretum  better  than  any  other  c.stal)- 
lishment  can  now  do.  What  it  has  done  in 
making  known  to  the  world  the  trees  of 
North  America  it  might,  if  proixirly  endowed, 
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do  for  the  trees  of  Mexico.  The  forests  of 
Cuba  are  hardly  explored,  although  they  are 


known  to  abound  in  numbers  of  valuable 
timber  and  ornamental  trees.  In  the  I'hilip 
l)ines  there  are  iK'lieved  to  be  more  sixrcies  of 
trees  than  in  all  of  North  America.  Who 
can  tell  what  riches  a  sy.slematic  study  of  the 
Philippine  silva  might  disclose }  Western 
and  Northern  China  is  a  field  of  great  promise, 
for  those  mountainous  and  little  known  parts 
of  the  empire  are  believed  to  contain  more 
useful  and  beautiful  trees  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  world.  Here  is  now  the  best 
field  for  botanical  exploration  and  discovery. 
This  field  is  one  of  sj)ecial  interest  to  us  in 
America,  for  the  climate  of  China  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  our  eastern  states,  and  the 
exi)loratit)n  of  the  Chinese  silva  by  the 
Arboretum  might  be  expected  to  result  in 
the  introtluction  of  great  numbers  of  useful 
and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  into  our 
gardens. 

Equipment  for  the  systematic  study  of  the 
diseases  of  trees  should  be  addetl  to  the 
Arboretum,  and  such  a  study  might  well  save 
millions  to  the  national  wealth.  The  Ar- 
boretum is  only  in  its  infancy.  If  it  is  to 
grow,  and  if  all  the  promises  of  its  future  are 
to  be  realized,  it  must  receive,  as  it  deserves, 
help  from  all  pjirts  of  the  country. 
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ANEW  telegraph  machine,  known  as 
the  Murray  Tage-Priniinj?  Telegraph 
machine,  has  been  invented  that 
succeeds  in  a  fielil  where  a  hundretl  others 
have  lamentably  failed.  Its  o|x.'ralion  materi- 
ally reduces  the  cost  of  transmitting  telegraph 
despatches,  yet  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring 
this  invention  half  around  the  world  to  obtain 
fof  it  the  recognition  it  deserves. 

The  inventor,  Mr.  Donald  Murray,  is  an 
Australian  journalist,  lie  is  a  young  man,  a 
good  bit  this  side  of  the  ])rime  of  life,  and 
with  all  the  ingenuity  of  youth.  A  few  years 
ago  he  became  imj)res.sed  during  the  ordinary 
routine  of  his  work  with  the  inadeqiuicy  of 
the  ordinary  telegraph  instrument.  So  he 
set  forth  to  invest ig-ale  a  field  that  others  had 
investigated  with  little  success.  As  a  result 
of  his  investigations  he  has  pr(xluced  a  ma- 
chine that  is  almost  startling  in  what  it 
can  do. 

Mr.  Murray's  machine  was  looked  upon  in 
Australia  as  an  ingenious  thing  that  might, 
jxjrhaps,  pay  for  its  keep.  But  beyond  that 
it  gained  no  favDr. 

"Australia  is  not  (juite  up  to  the  States," 
Mr.  Murray  gently  explains.  "  You  see,  out 
there  they  are  about  in  the  same  ixjsition 
now  that  America  was  fifty  years  ago." 

Mr.  Murray  observed  that  Australia  didn't 
care  for  the  I'age-I'iinting  Telegraph.  So  he 
packed  up  his  machine  and  came  to  America. 
Hut  even  here  things  in  trade  move  slowly. 
It  was  two  years  from  the  time  he  first  devel- 
o|>ed  his  idea  bef(»re  it  was  c<nnmercially  ac- 
cepted. Today  it  works  in  the  New  York 
offices  of  the  Postal  Telegraph ;  a  few  years, 
perhaps,  will  find  it  clattering  in  every  main 
line  office  on  two  continents. 

Before  going  into  detail  concerning  the 
machine,  one  of  its  jjractical  features  must  be 
set  forth.  Its  great  commercial  advantages 
do  not  lie  so  much  in  its  saving  of  labor  as  in 


its  enormous  saving  of  wire.  A  single  copjxrr 
line  between  New  York  and  Chicago  c*)sts 
S6o,ooo  to  con.struct.  The  Murray  inven- 
tion makes  such  a  line  equal  to  two  or  three 
lines. 

Simply  described,  the  Page-Printing  Tele- 
graph is  an  instrument — or  rather  a  train 
of  instruments — that  automatically  receives 
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ujK)!!  a  typewriter  telegrams  desfxitched  over 
a  single  wire.  In  its  operation  it  is  both 
mechanical  and  electrical,  and  of  such  con- 
strucii<jn  and  simple  method  that  it  may  be 
worked  by  persons  of  limited  exfK.Tience. 

Since  the  general  installation  «»f  telegraphy 
there  have  been  innumerable  efforts  to  per- 
fect a  machine  of  this  character.  Yet  with 
all  the  talent  and  energy  devoted  to  this  end, 
few  have  succeeded  in  attaining  even  a  mild 
commercial  success.  The  simplest  form — 
the  familiar  "  ticker "  of  the  st(x:k-broker's 
office — serves  its  purjxj.se,  but  its  cajxicity  is 
limited.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
its  use  in  ordinary  telegraphy  over  more  than 
short  distances  has  ever  jxiicl.  Another  form 
of  the  "ticker"  machine  prints  in  lines  along 
a  full  jxige,  instead  of  a  tajx*,  but  this,  Um, 
has  had  little  success.  Then  there  is  still 
another  instrument — a  EurojK'an  invention — 
cajxible  of  the  extreme  speeil  of  a-  thousand 
words  a  minute — when  it  works.  But  this 
invention  is  app;irently  tiM)  highly  develojK'd, 
at  least  it  has  not  commended  itself  to 
American  capital  so  far. 

In  the  Murray  .system  are  four  main  in- 
struments for  transmitting  and  receiving  de- 
spatches— that  is,  two  in  each  station — all 
of  which  are  shown  in  the  accom|xinying 
diagrams.  The  first  is  the  transmitting  jXT- 
forator ;  the  second,  a  m<Kiified  automatic 
Wheatstone  transmitter.  This  completes  the 
instruments  in  the  despatching  office.  In  the 
receiving  office  the  main  instruments  consist 
of  a  receiving  jK'rforator  and  the  automatic 
tyiK'writing  attachment. 

The  characteristic  principle  of  the  Murray 
system  is  the  use  of  a  |>erforated  tajx;  accu- 
rately marked  along  its  length  in  half-inch 
sjuices,  each  space  containing  r(X)m  for  one 
Roman  character.  The  tajK"  is  merely  run 
through  a  machine  attached  to  a  tyjxwriter, 
and  the  mes.sage  ap|>ears  printed. 

Ujxm  receiving  a  message  for  transmittal 
the  operator  sits  in  front  of  the  transnntting 
j)erft>rator.  In  ap|)earancc  the  instrument  is 
not  unlike  the  usual  tyixwriter,  though  much 
more  compact.  It  writes,  all  told,  eighty- 
four  characters,  and  on  the  transmitting  and 
receiving  tapes  these  apjx'ar  as  small  circu- 
lar |KTforations.  In  each  half-inch  divi.sion 
marked  u|K)n  the  tajx-  one  letter  or  numeral 
is  dotted,  and  it  is  the  arrangement  of  the.se 
dots,  their  position  and  the  sjiaces  between 
that  determine  the  letter  or  numeral. 


Both  tapes  are  marked  by  a  central 
line  of  smaller,  even  |x;rf orations.  These  en- 
gage in  the  toothed  feed-wheels  of  the  in- 
strument.s,  and  insure  for  the  tajje  a  steady, 
constant  flow.    That  is  their  only  u.se. 

Imagine  that  the  operator  has  stampctl  out 
the  message  on  the  tape.  The  next  detail  is 
to  place  it  between  the  toothed  wheels  of  a 
modified  Wheatstone  transmitter.  The  upjX-T 
wheel  of  this  gearing  is  the  exact  width  of 
the  tape ;  the  lower  is  a  spur-wheel  who.se 
teeth  engage  in  the  central  line  of  perfora- 
tions. The  function  of  the  spur-wheel,  which 
is  driven  at  a  constant  s|x;ed,  is  to  feed  the 
prejKired  tape  through  the  transmitter  in  a 
steatly  flow. 

At  each  side  of  the  spur-wheel  two  little 
hkIs  reach  upward  till  their  tops  press  against 
the  tape.  A  gentle  spring  holds  them  there. 
When  the  motor  in  the  transmitter  is  started 
the  tajK.'  feeds  along  «>ver  the  spur-wheel,  and 
the  little  rotls,  each  time  a  jx'rforation  Comes 
along,  push  upward  through  the  holes.  After 
entering  the  perforation  these  rods — prickers 
they  are  called — are  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
by  their  u|vand-<l(twn  motion — vertical  o.scilla- 
tions — make  and  l)reak  an  electric  circuit. 

This  vertical  oscillation  .sets  up  a  series  of 
impulses  in  the  main  wire,  like  the  beats  of  a 
pul.se.  Only  the  im|nilses  are  not  regular; 
they  are  nearer  or  wider  ajwrt,  correspontling 
to  the  siKicing  of  the  jx-rforation  in  the  tape, 
which  allows  the  two  prickers  to  ojx'n  and 
clo.se  the  circuit.  To  use  the  inventor's  cx- 
pres.sion,  they  correspond  in  frequency  and 
sequence  to  the  jx-rforations  in  the  transmit- 
ting ribbon. 

The  mes.sage-tajx',  having  pas.sed  thr(»ugh 
the  moilifieil  Wheatst(»ne  transmitter,  what 
hapixMis?  This:  the  live  wire — the  main 
line — becomes  actuated  by  a  series  of  im- 
pulses. Signals  jxiss  fn»m  the  transmitting 
to  the  receiving  station.  But  for  various 
reasons  the  main-line  current  impulses  are 
not  u.sed  to  work  directly  u\nm  the  instru- 
ments in  the  receiving  stati^m.  Insteatl,  there 
is  a  local  circuit,  entirely  unconnected,  electric- 
ally, with  the  main  line.  On  the  local  line 
are,  in  the  following  (»rder,  a  punching  relay, 
a  governing  relay,  a  vibrator,  a  receiving  jx^r- 
forator  and  the  automatic  tyjx-writing  machine. 

The  action  of  the  receiving  perforator  is 
almost  similar  to  that  of  the  Iran.smitting  jxt- 
forator,  with  the  exception  that  the  transmit- 
ting instrument  is  worked  by  hand,  by  the 
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finj^ers  of  the  operator,  while  the  receiving 
perforator  is  actuated  by  electriail  energy. 

Thus  :  the  impulses  from  the  main  wire  are 
transformed  into  the  local  receiving;  circuit. 
Over  the  to<nhed  feed-wheel  of  the  per- 
forator the  paper-tape  is  fed.  An  impulse 
arrives  —  dot-dot  —  goes  the  perforator,  the 
punching  magnet  is  vitalized,  and  a  series  of 
holes  are  punched  in  the  ta|>e.  Then  the 
spacing  magnet  draws  the  tape  along  until 
the  ne.xt  character  sjxjce  is  in  iwsition,  when 
again  the  punch  dots  another  series  of  holes. 
This  action  is  uniform  and  automatic,  and  the 
only  attention  necessary  is  to  .see  that  the 
ta|K'  is  renewed  at  projx;r  intervals. 

The  transformation  of  the  message  from 
the  punctured  taj>e  to  a  commercial  furni, 
ready  for  delivery,  is  wholly  imchanical. 
Anyone  ca|xU)le  of  working  a  ty|K.'wriler  can 
perform  the  task. 

The  tyjx'writer  operating  device  ccmsists 
of  five  longitudinally  reciprocating  bars  or 
"comb.s,"  presenting  five  pointed  terminals 
to  a  perforated  die-plate.    The  idea  is  some- 


thing like  that  of  the  ordinary  music  box 
with  a  *'  comb  "  and  a  toothed  drum.  VV'hen 
a  certain  series  of  drum-teeth  in  the  music 
box  engage  a  certain  series  of  teeth  in  the 
comb  a  certain  tone  is  produced.  Keep  that 
in  mind.  At  right  angles  to  the  reciprocating 
bars  are  laid  on  edge  thin  metal  strips. 
Each  of  these  metal  strips  is  held  against  the 
tcHjthed  bars  by  a  spring,  and  each  strip  is 
fastenetl  to  a  ty|K'writer  key.  The  perforated 
tajx;  is  fed  into  the  tyjK-writer  ojxTating 
machine  across  the  |>erfurated  die-plate. 
There  are  five  holes  in  the  plate,  and  jxMnting 
toward  these  holes  are  five  fxiints,  terminals 
of  the  bars.  As  the  oixTator  turns  the  hand 
motor  which  runs  this  machine  the  five  bars 
press  against  the  tajx.'.  The  inclination  of 
each  bar  is  to  push  its  |)oint  into  the  .small 
hole  facing  it  in  the  die-plate.  Where  there 
is  a  hole  in  the  tajx* — a  |jerforation — there  is 
nothing  to  ob.strucl  this.  Hut  where  uni">cr- 
forated  pajKT  interjxi.ses  the  bar  cannot 
move.  In  this  way  the  five  bars  form  into 
many  different  jxjsitions  as  regard  each  other. 
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Each  time  tho  bars  push  against  the  tape 
they  form  a  certain  combination  that  at  one 
point  along  their  length  leaves  a  groove  be- 
tween their  teeth  exactly  under  one  of  the 
metal  strips  attached  to  a  key.  Instantly 
this  strip  is  forced  down  into  the  gr(K)ve  by 
its  spring,  when  a  cam,  driven  round  by  the 
hand  motor,  hooks  into  it,  gives  it  a  sharp 
twitch,  and  thus  pulls  down  on  the  tyiK'writer 
key.  This  drives  up  the  type  key  against 
the  jxiixT,  and  the  numeral  or  character  is 
printed.  Then  the  metal  strip  is  drawn 
back  into  place,  the  tajx;  is  moved  along  into 
the  next  half-inch  space,  when  the  siimc 
operation  is  rejx.-ated. 

It  is  neces.sjiry  to  .see  this  new  invention  at 
work  to  appreciate  its  almost  human  charac- 
ter. The  transmitting  and  receiving  of  the 
tajx.'  su|K'rficially  seem  interesting,  but  not 
alti>gether  extra<»rdinary.  Hut  if  one  gets 
closer  and  observes  the  living  deftness  with 
which  it  jK-rforms  its  work,  there  is  a  different 
view  of  the  situation.  Hut  the  working  of 
the  tyj)ewriter,  which  makes  visible  instantly 
the  |)erfection  and  ingenuity  of  the  invention, 
is  at  once  .startling,  not  to  say  uncanny. 

The  speed  of  the  Page-Printing  Telegraph 


is  astonishing.  Under  the  most  advantageous 
conditions  a  skilled  telegraph  ojx-'rator  using 
the  Morse  key  is  able  to  send  on  an  average 
about  twenty-five  words  a  minute.  The  Page- 
Printing  Telegraph,  under  the  .same  conditions, 
transmits  and  receives  one  hundred  and 
thirty  during  the  same  interval.  Between 
New  York  and  C"hicag<»,  a  .sjx-'ed  of  102  words 
a  minute  lias  been  su.stainetl ;  on  a  line  384 
miles  long  the  in.strument  acquired  a  speed  of 
1 24  words  a  minute.  This  is  double  the  sjK'etl 
of  the  average  t)  jx-writer. 

Working  the  Morse  quadruplex  system,  it 
is  con.sidered  a  notable  achievement  tor  eight 
men — f<)ur  at  each  end  of  the  wire — to  senil 
eighty  words  a  minute.  Hy  the  Murray  .system 
it  is  possible  to  transmit  more  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  words  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  fact  that  the  jK-rforators  manufacture 
punctured  tajH;  faster  than  the  typewriter  can 
tran.slate  it  does  not  mean  that  the  tran.sla- 
tion  of  the  message  is  delayed.  Sections  of 
tape  of  any  length  may  be  torn  from  the  rtill 
at  any  |)oint  where  there  is  a  sixice  between 
w«irds,  and  in  this  way  two  or  nit>rc  writing 
machines  may  be  used  to  translate  the  tajjc 
from  one  perforator. 


THK  Ml  kkAV  HA«;F-PRINTINr,  TEl.MiRAPH 
The  autumjiic  receiving  and  writlnf;  instrument  in  tlic  centre,  the  sender  on  the  floor 
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HE  w-as  just  an  ordinary  fifteen-year- 
old  boy  of  the  Hanging  Rock 
Iron  district.  Until  he  was  ten 
he  had  gone  to  school  the  usual  three 
months  in  a  year,  but  by  that  time  he 
was  big  and  strong  and  able  to  earn  some- 
thmg  toward  the  big  family's  little  income. 
His  father  did  manager's  work  in  the  iron 
works  for  $1.25  a  day,  and  the  boy  was  the 
twelfth  of  fourteen  children.  So  he  graduated 
from  school  into  the  iron  works  at  ten. 
But  the  boy  was  looked  up  to  and  liked  by 
everyone — respected  because  he  had  thrown 
every  wrestler  of  that  and  adjoining  counties 
and  could  lift  six  hundred  jx'unds  at  a  test, 
and  liked  because  he  was  always  in  a  good 
humor,  energetw  and  wett  mannered.  He 
had  worked  about  the  furnaces  for  two  years, 
and  at  twelve  was  runiiint'  an  en<?ine.  Then 
he  had  tried  charcoal-iiLiKiug  and  had  cut 
cord-wood  day  after  day  for  a  small  com|)ensa- 
tion.  And  it  was  this  work  with  pick  and 
shovel  and  wood-axe  that  had  made  him  the 
healthy,  bread-shouldered,  big-musded  hoy 
that  he  was.  He  was  a  child  ol  the  great 
outdoors. 

Already  political  talk  was  in  the  air — talk 
which  ended  in  Lincoln's  election  and  the 
Civil  War,  The  family  was  of  Scotch  stock 
and  had  settled  originally  in  Virginia,  where 
the  elder  McMillin  had  become  a  thorough 
Southerner  in  his  sympathies  It  was  a  sad 
day,  therefore,  in  the  little  Ohio  cabin,  when 
the  boy  announced  that  he  was  a  Republican 
— a  black  Republican,  as  they  called  it  then. 
Why  he,  next  to  the  youngest  boy  of  the  family, 
alone  had  rend  some  of  the  Lincoln-Douglass 
debates  and  had  caught  :t.  glimpse  of  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  is  hard  to  say.  He  has 
been  doing  that  sort  of  thing  all  his  life. 
The  other  children  were  cautioned  to  say 
nothing  of  it  outside  of  the  house.  It  was 
considered  a  family  disgrace.  But  as  time 
went  on  and  rumors  grew  into  events^  there 


was  a  change.  The  father  did  not  believe  in 
civil  war,  and  the  side  which  began  the  con- 
flict lost  his  allegiance.  The  day  after  the 
firing  on  Sumter  there  was  no  more  enthus- 
iastic Union  man  in  Ohio.  He  did  duty  in 
a  border  service  company  while  four  of  the 
boys  enlisted  immediately  and  two  mote  later. 
The  boy  himself  was  rejected  as  too  young 
when  the  first  company  he  joined  was 
mustered  m.  He  was  but  barely  seven- 
teen. But  he  was  not  to  be  denied.  Like 
many  another,  he  aged  a  year  in  a  day 
and  enlisted  in  the  i8th  Ohio.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  the  r^ment  was  reorgan- 
ized as  X'ii^nnia  cavalry — the  Ohio  quota 
being  full — and  became  later  the  2d  West 
Virginia.  The  family  of  fighters  became 
known  as  the  "fighting  McMillins;"  three 
were  killed  or  died  from  wounds;  the  boy 
himself  was  wounded  five  times  and  served 
in  thirty-eight  battles.  Only  a  few  weeks 
after  his  enlistment  he  wa.s  nearly  run  over 
by  a  tram  near  Clarksburg  while  on  guard  at 
a  bridge.  Once  after  a  skhmish  In  Sinking 
Creek  Valley,  in  which  he  was  wounded,  he 
was  overcome  with  weakness  and  fatigue  and 
cold  on  the  ride  back  over  Bald  Mountain. 
A  delayed  officer,  attracted  by  tlie  uhiiiny 
of  the  boy's  horse,  found  him  beside  a  log 
where  he  had  dropped,  and  brought  him  out 
of  certain  death.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
war,  when,  one  day,  lie  was,  as  lieutenant, 
officer  of  the  day,  he  stop^ied  a  mutinous  mob 
of  several  thousand  with  twelve  picked  men. 

When  the  regiment  reor^nized  as  cavalry 
he  was  offered  a  commission.  He  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  say  : 

"  No.    There  are  older  and  better  men." 

I-atcr  he  refused  a  lieutenant's  n.mmission 
in  a  Negro  regiment.  Again  he  was  made  a 
lieutenant,  but  a  new  cobnd  side-tracked  the 
commission,  and  finally  in  the  last  year  of  the 
war  he  became  a  commissioned  officer. 

One  winter  in  camp  in  the  Kanawha  Valley 
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the  boy  got  possession  of  a  book  called  "  Lan- 
guage Taught  Without  a  Teacher."  The 
men  about  him,  playing  cards  by  the  camp- 
fire,  jeered  at  him  as  he  ground  out  the 
elements  of  French,  but  that  didn't  bother 
the  boy.  He  acquired  some  French  books 
and  found  a  Frenchman  in  the  camp  who 
helped  him  on  pronunciation.  The  next 
Spring  his  company  was  caught  in  rebel  terri- 
tory. There  seemed  no  \vny  out  of  the  en- 
circling enemy,  when  a  young  girl  in  the  hear- 
ing cS  rebel  sympathuers  told  the  boy  in 
French  of  a  bridge  which  would  be  destroyed 
in  a  few  minutes  and  which  was  the  last 
avenue  of  escape.  The  company  moved  in- 
stantly, first  as  if  directly  into  the  rebel  am- 
bush, then,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight, 
at  a  run  toward  the  bridge.  Five  minutes 
after  they  had  crossed  the  bridge  into  safety 
it  was  blown  up.  It  was  the  same  boy  who 
read  the  Lincoln-Duuglass  debates  at  home 
and  the  French  primer  by  the  camp-fire. 

After  the  grand  review  at  Washington, 
where  the  division  to  which  he  belonged  held 
the  place  of  honor,  the  boy  went  back  to 
Ohio.  He  had  some  money,  saved  from  pay 
and  bounties.  He  tried  country'  storckccping 
and  failed.  He  tried  to  sell  goods — carried  a 
bag  of  shoe  samples  from  town  to  town.  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks  he  hadn't  sold  a  shoe. 
In  despair  he  went  into  a  store  in  Athens. 
Back  by  the  window,  with  his  feet  comfort- 
ably rested  on  the  counter,  sat  a  man,  tilting 
back  in  liis  chair  and  reading  a  newspaper. 
The  young  man  ventured  to  inform  him  that 
he  hsid  some  shoes  to  sdl,  and  was  told  gruffly 
that  none  were  needed.  Whereupon  the  young 
man  unstrapped  his  bag  and  laid  out  his 
samples  on  the  counter  in  as  tempting  a 
fashion  as  he  could.  When  they  were  all 
ready,  the  man,  who  had  been  eyeing  him 
from  behuid  the  paper,  straightened  out  and 
remarked: 

**  Young  man,  padc  up  them  shoes  and  get 
out  of  here." 

The  young  man  lost  interest  in  sellittg 
shoes  and  went  home.  Ne.xt  he  tried  the 
coal  business  for  a  while  and  with  little  suc- 
cess. He  heard  that  a  small  gas  works  was 
being  huilt  at  Ironton  and  went  back  to  his 
earlier  tools,  pick  and  shovel,  on  the  Ironton 
streets.  That  was  the  beginning.  The 
young  man  became  interested  m  chemistry, 
especially  the  chemistry  of  gas.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  little  works,  he  became  its 


superintendent.  He  devised  a  method  of 
purifying  gas  by  passing  it  through  sand  and 
filings.  He  was  ix)pular  and  beoune  a  mem- 
ber of  the  common  council. 

Many  men  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
such  local  progress.  He  had  learned  the 
business  of  the  little  Ironton  plant  thor- 
oughly. He  wished  to  know  more.  He 
fitted  up  a  little  lafaoratory,  and  in  every  spare 
minute  during  the  day  and  far  into  the  night 
he  worked  at  the  science  of  his  new  business. 
Never  was  an  hour  thrown  away.  If  it  was 
not  the  routine  of  the  woriu,  it  was  with  test 
tubes  in  the  laboratory  or  with  hammer, 
studying  geology  in  the  country  about  Irun- 
ton,  or  writing  little  articles  for  a  friend's 
paf)er.  In  everything  that  meant  perfecting 
his  personal  equipment  he  was  enthusiastic- 
ally interested.  He  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
Natural  Resources  of  Lawrence  County  for  a 
prize  in  the  annual  Eisteddfod,  or  town  con- 
test. He  didn't  win  the  prize,  but  that  didn't 
matter.   It  was  practice. 

So  thorough  were  his  geological  investiga- 
tions that  once  when  a  discussion  was  on — 
about  the  strata  of  a  certain  district — ^between 
Dr.  Orton,  the  Slate  geologist,  and  General 
Warner,  who  was  in  Congress  at  the  time, 
the  young  superintendent  settled  the  point  in 
question.  He  re\nsed  the  orjgmal  geokigical 
sur\'cy  of  the  State  in  one  section.  It  was 
he,  too,  who  first  discovered  what  the  real 
stone  formations  were  in  the  Finley  Gas 
Fields.  Yet  he  studied  geology  from  books  but 
little  until  he  was  asked  to  make  a  report  on 
the  geological  strata  of  a  district,  and  he  had 
never  had  a  theodolite  in  his  hand  until  he 
was  asked  to  take  charge  of  an  engineering 
corps  to  survey  a  railroad.  It  was  not  all 
observation,  however,  for  he  read  many  hours 
daily.  He  became  in  quick  succe«;sion  general 
manager  of  the  Lawrence  Iron  Works,  of  the 
Crescent  Iron  Company,  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  Yurk  and  Ohio  Steel  Comiany, 
unthout,  however,  abandoning  the  gas  manage- 
ment. But  his  digression  into  the  iron  busi* 
ness  failed  to  improve  his  finances. 

But  because  of  the  wnrk  he  had  done,  by 
contributions  to  leading  trade  journals  and  by 
clear-cut  speeches  b^ore  gas  and  other 
engineering  associations  he  had  becr)me 
known,  and  he  was  offered  in  1883  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  Columbtis  Gas  Com- 
pany. He  found  that  chronic  intemperance 
was  hurting  the  works,  and  immediately 
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made  a  rule  that,  any  workman  who  touched 

liquor  during  working  hours  would  have  to  go. 
A  few  went  and  then  the  drinking  stopped. 
The  men  could  not  be  kept  continuously  at 
work  in  the  summer,  and  the  superintendent 
was  kept  busy  getting  substitutes.  Mr. 
McMillin  offered  each  man  a  bonus  lor  con- 
tinuous service.  If  a  man  was  regular  for 
ninety  days  he  received  $10  besides  his  pay. 
If  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  been  entirely 
regular  an  additional  $2S  was  given,  making 
a  total  of  $65.    The  change  was  immediate. 

He  believed  in  labor  sharing  prohts 
with  capital,  and  an  early  system  was  tried 
by  which  one  half  of  the  percentage  saved  in 
the  cost  of  the  product  was  added  to  the 
worker's  salary.  The  new  method,  which 
has  been  devised  to  meet  present  conditions, 
is  to  pay  the  satisfactory  workmen  a  yearly 
percentage  dividend  in  proportion  to  salary 
equal  to  that  paid  to  atocldiolders.  To  the 
end  that  the  emfdoyees  may  bccrjme  stock- 
holders, the  company  pays  the  dividend  in 
stock  until  the  workman  owns  three  shares. 
After  that  cash  <fividend8  are  paid. 

At  Columbus,  too,  a  laboratory  was  built, 
and  he  continued  his  studies.  Gas  was 
lowered  in  price  and  brought  larger  profits 
under  his  hand.  He  had  time  for  every- 
thing which  he  felt  could  add  to  his  culture 
and  capacity  for  work.  He  liad  a  pas- 
sion to  know  why  and  how  and  where  every* 
thing  was,  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  everything, 
to  know  It  from  the  bottom  up,  and  then  to 
turn  it  into  practical  use.  Two  intimate 
friends,  who  tried  for  a  number  of  years 
to  catch  him  on  test  questions,  gave  it  up 
ftnally  and  called  him  *'an  encyclopaxlia  of 
universal  knowledge" — ^this  of  a  man  who 
left  school  for  manual  labor  when  he  was  ten. 
He  became  so  interested  in  ancient  history 
that  he  made  a  chart  in  colors,  showing  the 
rise  and  fall  nf  empires,  to  ])rove  the  saying 
"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 
He  had  always  loved  birds  and  read  Audubon 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  schoolboy.  And 
all  the  while  he  was  carrying  on  his  seicntific 
investigations,  doing  ihc  routine  of  his  busi- 
ness, making  and  holding  strong  friends  and 
entering  upon  a  large  financial  career.  The 
first  experiment  was  made  at  Sioux  City. 
The  gas-works  there  were  bought  up,  improved 
and  sold  out  at  a  good  profit.  Other  trials 
followed.  He  watched  and  studied  the  banking 
business,  and  gradually  began  directing  in- 


vestment in  Columbus  away  from  real  estate 

into  stocks  and  bonds  and  securities  of  all 
sorts.  He  became  president  of  the  gas  com- 
pany, and  in  1888,  in  conjunction  with  other 
capital,  bou^t  it  outright.    The  directors 

offered  him  a  material  increase  in  salary  as 
president  if  he  would  sign  a  contract  for  five 
years. 

*'  Not  for  one  day,"  was  his  answer. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  he  was  offered 
$18,000  a  year  to  become  the  president  of 
the  united  St.  Louis  Gas  Companies.  This 
was  his  first  appearance  in  the  open  as  a 
financier  upon  a  large  scale.  Representing 
first  English  and  then  New  York  and  St. 
Louis  capital,  he  had  tried  to  lease  one  of  the 
four  competing  companies  in  St.  Louis.  At 
first  acquiescent,  they  had  flatly  refused. 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  McMillin,  "we'll  try 
the  Company  and  be  your  competitor." 

Of  the  four  companies  then  in  operation 
one  was  a  "  raider,"  selling  gas  at  Si. 00  per 
thousand  feet  and  losing  money ;  one  was 
s<;:lUng  at  I1.50;  another,  the  largest,  at 
Si. 60  and  still  another  at  #2.50.  The  capi> 
tal  represented  by  Mr.  McMillin  finally 
bought  out  all  four  companies  and  reor^n- 
tced  as  the  Laclede  Gas  Company.  Shortly 
after  the  reorganization  a  friend,  who  owned 
J 300.000  in  stoc-k,  came  to  Mr.  McMillin. 
If  is  slock  was  actually  worth  about  ^50,000 
at  the  time,  and  no  mie  had  great  fsith  in  the 
success  of  the  new  comf>any. 

*'I  want  you  to  advise  me,"  he  said,  "when 
I  shall  sell  out  my  stock.** 

"Pretty  hard  to  guess  into  the  future," 
was  the  answer.  "  Ten  or  fifteen  years  on  a 
venture." 

"  Nonsense !  Your  interest  charges  are 
$500,000.  .  You  can't  pay  those  within 

1 90,000." 

"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "you  asked  my 

advice.    I  .should  say,  hold  it." 

And  he  did.  The  Laclede  Gas  Company 
is  earning  a  million  a  year  now,  and  is  selling 
gas  at  an  average  of  ninety  cents  per  thousand. 

Hut  tlie  struggle  at  St.  Louis  was  not  en- 
tirely a  rmancial  one.  Political  corruption 
had  to  be  met  and  beaten.  The  old  com* 
I)anies  had  always  silenced  the  council  by 
"  inducements."  Mr.  McMillin  was  not  that 
type  of  man.  As  soon  as  the  corrupt  part  of 
the  city  council  learned  that  the  head  of  the 
new  gns  company  was  not  to  be  persuaded 
they  tried  numerous  methods  to  force  him 
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into  line  with  the  old  way  of  doing  things. 
A  city  gas  works  was  proposed  and  given  up. 
A  scheme  of  putting  the  new  comjiany  out  of 
business  by  passing  a  bill  requirin;;  an  arbi- 
trary and  ruinously  low  mte  was  thought  of. 
A  bill  was  brought  up^  setting  a  rate  of  ninety 
cents  for  the  new  Cfimpany.  On  the  eve  of 
its  passing  a  member  ot  the  council  who  was 
in  the  scheme  came  to  Mr.  McMillin  and 
offered  tn  kill  the  bill  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  He  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 
He  lowered  the  figure  gradually  until  it  waa 
one-tenth  the  original  amount.  Mr.  McMillin 
had  grown  tirrd. 

"  Good  altcrnoon,  sir, "  he  said,  and  turned 
to  his  desk; 

The  man  stood  behind  him  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said  in  a  burst  of  anger : 

•* Mr.  McMillin,  this  will  cost  you  $25,000." 

"All  rii;ht,  sir.    Good  aftcrnoi^i  " 

The  man  guessed  well.  The  bill  was 
passed,  was  fought  by  the  company,  and  was 
beaten,  but  the  lawyer's  fees  were  $28,500. 
The  firm  stand  of  the  com|)any,  its  frank 
honesty,  its  costly  fight,  however,  so  solidified 
it  in  the  public  mind  that  its  securities  ad- 
vanced immediately  nearly  1(1,500,000  in  value 
as  a  result. 

But,  if  he  was  stem  in  his  dealings  with 
the  political  combines  who  wished  **deadi* 
head  "  gas,  he  was  kindly  where  there  wns 
need.  Representatives  of  a  large  charitable 
institution  which  had  never  paid  for  gas  Sup' 
ply  came  to  him  about  the  new  rule. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  when  he  had  heard 
them  through.  "I  can*t  break  my  rule,  but 
—how  much  dcK's  your  bill  amount  to?  " 

They  told  him,  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
them  his  personal  check  for  the  amount. 

Throughout  the  struggle  of  putting  the  corn- 
pan  \'  on  a  solid  financial  l>asi^,  the  nrmnge- 
ments  ol  the  plants,  the  mtroduction  ot  his 
own  ideas  in  the  practical  running  of  the 
works,  the  hard  fi^ht  ar^ainst  "btKKlle,"  Mr, 
McMillin  controlled  all  with  the  finesse  of  the 
practised  financier,  the  practical  knowledge 
of  the  man  who  had  learned  the  gas  business 
from  the  ynck  and  show  !  vip  to  its  mo.st  com- 
plex scientitic  piobicms,  and  tiie  diplomacy  of 
the  life-long  politician.  He  was  at  his  desk 
early  and  late,  genial  wherever  it  was  jx  >ssiblc, 
grimly  firm  when  it  was  necessary,  direct  and 
honest  always.  A  man  who  had  been  one  of 
the  opposition  called  on  him  one  cUy.  They 
talked  for  a  while  in  his  private  office,  and 


when  his  visitor  left,  Mr.  McMillin  had  no 
stronger  backer.   The  news})apers,  doubtful 

at  first,  were  woti  over  by  his  frank  speech. 
He  helped  the  reporters  to  many  a  good  item 
of  news.  Not  a  word  that  he  said  could  be 
found  fault  with.  He  was  always  judicious, 
but  always  sincere.  C)ne  day  a  St.  Louis 
j>aper  published  an  alleged  interview  with  him  1 
in  which  he  was  made  to  say  all  manner  of  ' 
bad  things  about  the  city  government  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  never  seen  the  re- 
porter. The  council  through  an  investigating 
committee  called  him  to  account  for  what  he 
had  not  s;iid.  They  quoted  \xnts  of  the  inter- 
view.   He  met  them  with  a  calm 

"How  <io  you  know  I  said  that?" 

When  asked  it  he  had  made  the  remarks 
in  question,  he  would  neither  deny  nor  affirm. 
The  council  was  not  used  to  being  check- 
mated so  easily  and  firmly.  After  some  hours 
of  fruitless  questioning,  he  was  told  that  be 
must  answer  by  two  o'clixk  or  go  to  jail. 

"  I  wouldn't  pretend  to  know  your  bust-  1 
ncss,"  he  .said,  iii  leply.  "  I^ut  I  may  «;:iy 
that  you  will  learn  no  more  at  two  oclock 
than  you  know  now.  And  as  for  jail — doing 
that  sort  of  thing  cost  the  scrj^ennt-nt-arms  of 
the  United  States  Senate  j$  100,000  a  few 
years  ago." 

After  they  had  adjourned,  the  leaders  of 
the  council  talked  the  matter  over  with  the 
city  councillor.  The  entire  dii.cus.sion  was 
flatly  dropped. 

How  long  the  struggle  with  the  rounril 
would  have  lasted  is  hard  to  say,  il  rather 
strenuous  means  had  not  been  adopted.  Mr. 
McMillin  hired  a  number  of  dettx'tives  to 
look  into  old  dealings  of  the  council,  and  1 
many  flagrant  cases  were  unearthed.  When 
he  was  in  full  pos.se^sion  of  the  necessary 
facts,  he  let  the  p<'ople  know  indirectly  what 
had  been  done.  1  he  fight  dwindled  into  per- 
fect peace,  and,  because  the  laws  of  Missouri 
have  it  that  a  man  who  <:;i\  esa  bribe  is  more  of 
a  criminal  than  the  man  who  takes  it,  many- 
influential  citizens  were  unduly  worried. 

Two  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  St. 
Louis  operations  Kmerson  McMillin  &  To. 
opened  offices  on  Wall  Street  for  general 
tmnking  business.  Gradually  they  have  taken 
jxissession  of  mnny  of  the  important  gas, 
electric  and  street  railway  companies  through- 
out the  country.  Some  have  been  developed, 
just  as  the  Siou.x  City  Company  had  been, 
and  sold.   Others  have  been  kept,  and  these 
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form  the  nucleus  of  the  American  Light  and 

Traction  ComfKiny,  with  an  aiithorizod  rapitnl 
of  forty  millioiis — which,  it  js  said,  will  be 
quickly  enlarged.  Mr.  McMillin  is  the  com- 
pany's president.  He  has  been  president  of 
over  sixty  corporations.  Millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollar's  worth  of  projierties  have 
passed  through  his  hands.  And  he  is  only 
fifty-seven  years  old  and  is  at  the  summit  of 
his  [lowers.  There  arc  larger  achievements 
yet  to  come. 

When  he  and  his  associates  acquired  the  East 
River  Gas  Company  in  1892,  be  decided  to 
construct  a  tunnel  beneath  the  Eatt  River  be- 
tween Long  Island  City  and  New  York.  En- 
gineers said  it  was  impossible  and  broiir^ht  up 
the  old  North  River  tunnel  begun  twenty-tive 
years  ago  and  still  incomplete  to  prove  their  as* 
.scrttnn.  Mr.  McMillin  decided  that  it  could  be 
done,  and  he  personally  watched  each  move 
in  its  construction,  advising  and  suggesting. 
When  it  was  completed,  against  the  counsel 
of  friends  and  practical  enf.rinecrs,  he  was  the 
first  man  to  go  through  the  tunacl  from  end 
to  end.  The  tunnel  was  a  triumi^iant  suc- 
cess, and  the  East  River  Company  is  one  of 
the  most  important  corporations  in  New 
York, 

After  all,  it  is  only  the  simple  evolution  of 
boy  to  man.  He  lias  handled  the  pick  and 
shovel  and  axe,  the  musket  and  sword,  the 
test  tube,  theodolite  and  pen,  men  and  mill- 
ions after  the  same  general  plan.  A  man 
who  knows  Mr.  McMillin  well  wrote  last 
year  in  private  correspondence  to  friends: 
•"Whence   hath  this   man  these  things?' 

is  not  this  the  s  son  ?    Was  he  not  a 

common  soldier?  How  came  this  unschooled, 
uncolleged,  never  idle  man  by  all  his  varied 
kn«nv!ef!L,"e  ? "  "  EteriKil  xngilance,"  and  "an  in- 
finite cai>acily  tor  taknig  pains  "  .uui  even  more, 
an  infinite  desirt  for  taking  pains  :  this  seems 
to  be  the  an.swer  The  splendid  physique 
which  his  early  hardships  gave  him,  a  cool, 
clear  head,  sound  common  sense  and  a  warm 
heart  have  helped  him.  He  is  a  military  man 
of  business,  a  born  fighter,  watching  each 
move  of  his  opponents,  always  dead  in  earnest, 
planning  with  delicate  skill,  hard  as  flint  in 
the  face  of  opposition,  decidiiiL;  (|TiiekIv  and 
absolutely  what  not  to  d(j  as  well  as  what  to 
do,  and  seeing  everything,  large  and  smaU,  to 
its  finish.  If  he  niakes  .1  mistake  he  hammers 
his  way  through  without  retreat.  He  makes 
enemies  and  beats  them.    His  penonality 


grips  one  with  a  sense  of  primitive  mastery, 

that  of  a  man  who  has  won  because  he  willed 
it  so.  He  would  not  knowingly  do  a  man  a 
wrong,  but  he  is  human,  moved  to  strong 
likes  and  disUkes,  and  he  can  frown  as  well  as 
smile.  He  writes  just  as  he  talks,  straight 
from  the  shoulder,  having  a  detinilc  ii.iil  m 
view  and  always  hitting  it  squarely  on  the 
head.  In  one  of  the  towns  where  he  had 
properties,  there  sprang;  uj)  an  opposition  com- 
pany. Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  a  business  associate : 

"Mr.    is  doing  ex.ictly  as  we  desire 

him  to  do  in  conducting  this  fight.  We  gave  these 
parties  faiir  notice  before  they  had  spent  one 
dollar  that  we  would  fight  them  to  the  bitter  end. 
Our  money  was  in  and  we  could  not  get  it  out. 
Their  money  wts  out  and  they  could  keep  it  out. 

If  .iny  suggestions  come,  looking  to  the  ending 

of  this  unfortunate  war,  Mr.    will  give 

such  suggestions  serious  consideration  and  will 
have  our  hearty  cooperation  in  so  doing.  Until 
that  time  arrives  we  shall  strike  in  every  possible 
direction,  and  continue  to  strike  until  the  opposi- 
tion is  knocked  out  or  we  have  gone  into  bank- 
ruptcy." 

To  a  man  managing  an  oppoMtion  in  another 
locality  he  ended  a  matter  of  fact  letter  with 

this : 

"  if  you  do  not  care  to  accept  this  offer,  we 
shall  assume  that  ]rou  consider  oompeHtion  less 

calamitous  than  a  purchase,  and  wc  shall  then 
cause  the  work  to  be  pushed  with  vigor — the 
longest  pole  knocking  the  persimmon." 

When  he  leaves  his  office  the  day's  work  is 

done — no  matter  is  left  unconrludcd — and  he 
carries  none  of  it  to  his  home.  He  never 
worries  and  seldom  talks  of  it  after  hours. 
" After  a  thing  has  happened"  ho  remarked 
once,  "  it  is  f<Kilish  to  sjK'nd  gCMnl  strength 
regretting  it."  But  he  is  absolutely  ab.sorbed 
in  his  work  and  will  he  to  the  end.  He 
travels  now  an  average  of  thirty-six  thousand 
miles  a  year.  He  is  orderly  to  a  fault.  Noth- 
ing is  ever  out  of  place  in  his  office,  library 
or  bedroom.  lie  is  as  methodical  as  a  bit  of 
intricate  machinery  and  as  acciuate.  He 
demands  exactness  in  the  smallest  detail. 
Yet  he  is  a  very  human  man  of  mcK>ds,  calm 
before  great  difficulties  and  sometimes  testy 
where  little  things  are  concerned. 

Like  a  good  leader,  too,  he  has  trusted  to 
The  solid  business  principles,  dealing  in  thor- 
oughly reliable  securities  with  never-faltering 
honesty,  and  putting  askle  the  spectacular 
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and  short  journey  to  wealth  or  ruin  which 
stfick  gambling-  offers.  And  he  <Imos  this 
because  it  is  gotnl  business  rather  tiian  be- 
cause of  anything  ebe.  He  likes  a  game*  but 
prefers  it  after  hours  He  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  has  never 
been  on  its  floor.  It  cannot  be  said  of  hhn, 
as  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  he  has  never  Ixmght 
or  sold  a  share  of  stock  for  anything  except 
investment,  but  the  number  of  times  he  has 
(kme  so  are  less  than  a  half  dozen,  and  were 
usually  the  results  of  peculiar  personal  cir- 
cumstances. For  example,  a  certain  stock 
was  selling  at  36  when  one  day  Mr.  HcMillin 
NTOs  chatting  with  a  number  of  friends  in  a 
broker's  office.  The  talk  swung  around  to 
this  quotation,  ami  all  were  unanhnous  ki 
saying  that  the  stock  was  a  bad  investment 
except  Mr.  McMillin. 

**  Why  do  you  have  faith  in  it  ? "  they  asked. 

Tm  not  sure  that  I  know.  I  don't  know 
the  conditions.     But  that's  my  feeling." 

"Well,  if  you  feel  that  it's  so  gtxKl, "  said 
one,  **  why  don't  you  buy  some  of  it  ?" 

And  the  others  bantered  him .  Mr,  McMillin 
listened  for  a  minute.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
broker  and  said : 

"  Buy  me  five  hundred  shares  of  ** 

While  the  order  was  bein;^  executed  the 
stock  fell  to  34,  and  the  group  ot  friends 
nuule  merry  over  Mr.  McMiUin's  **  flyer." 

"  Sell  it  out  at  half -past  two  tomorrow  after- 
noon, no  matter  what  the  price  is,"  said  Mr. 
McMillin  to  the  broker,  as  he  left  them.  And 
at  half-|xist  two  the  next  day  the  stock  was 
sold  at  igyi . 

Mr.  McMilltn  was  sitting  in  his  office  one 
day  when  a  messenger  came  in  and  asked 
him  lor  a  check  to  a  broker  friend  of  his  for 
one  thousiuui  sluires  of  a  stock  tiiat  was 
selling  at  202, 

"Some  mi.stakc.  I  haven't  ordered  any 
stock,"  said  Mr.  McMtUin. 

A  few  minutes  later  Ae  boy  returned  with 
the  same  request.  Mr.  McMillin  put  on  his 
hat  and  went  over  to  his  friend's  office. 

"What's  the  matter.?"  he  said,  "I  don't 
want  any  of  that  stock." 

"  Yes,  you  do  Don't  a.sk  any  questions. 
Sit  down  and  write  me  the  check." 

*'  Oh,  all  right,"  he  nid,  and  dkl  as  he  was 
told.  A  few  days  later  bis  one  thousand 
shares  were  sold  at  305. 

He  looks  and  carries  bimsdf  like  a  military 
man,  iron  gray  hair,  steady  tye,  flrmly4iung 


chin,  and  trim,  broad  figure  adding  to  the 
illusion  which  his  direct  commanding  speech 
gives.  At  limes  he  seems  to  have  almost  a  dual 
personafity,  for  even  while  he  is  talking  of 
chib  matters — he  is  a  member  of  thirty-eight 
— or  of  friends  or  business,  there  is  a  far- 
away yet  alert  look  in  bis  eyes  that  makes 
one  believe  that  the  man  is  following  many 
trails,  and  catching  the  scent  of  many  and 
diverse  things  of  the  future.  Sometimes  he  b 
a  very  boy,  full  of  whims  and  enthusiasms, 
feeling  the  t-Mirb  and  go  of  life.  On  a  day's 
outing  tie  will  let  himself  loose  and  enjoy 
the  playnlay  as  thoroughly  as  the  youngest 
of  the  party. 

"  I'll  wager,"  he  said  on  such  a  day  to  a  friend, 

"that  I  can  guess  ^^s  weight  as  nearly  as 

you  can,  if  you'll  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
guess." 

"  Done,"  was  the  reply.    "  162." 

"  162, "  said  Mr.  McMillin,  soberly. 

And  he  is,  has  always  been,  utterly  fearless 
of  men  or  events — entirely  self-confident. 
He  has  never  hesitated  to  try  anything,  be- 
lieving that  what  he  did  not  know  he  would 
learn  on  the  way.  And  he  is  as  democratic 
as  r^ards  hbor  as  he  is  with  men.  *' Work 
not,"  he  said  once  in  an  address  to  a  col- 
lege graduating  class,  "  with  the  feeling  that 
your  occupation  is  benuith  your  abilit)'  aiici 
your  social  standing.  No  honest  labor  of 
brain  or  hand  is  beneath  any  man."  He  has 
been  wounded  in  war,  smashed  up  in  railroad 
accidents,  he  has  fdled  in  bu«ness  in  his 
young  days,  but  these  things  have  never 
knocked  away  anything  of  his  foundation  of 
buoyant  optimism  or  rubbed  the  smile  from 
hb  face. 

.A.nd  that  smile  with  the  loyal,  hearty  spirit 
and  llie  quaint  .sense  of  humor  that  are  behind  it 
has  brought  him  friends  that  prove  a  remark 
he  made  not  long  ago:  "It  is  not  the  things 
which  money  brmgs  that  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction."  He  b  still  <'Mac"  to  the 
friends  who  watched  his  earl)  struggles.  One 
man  said  of  him  :  "  Emerson  McMillin — Pure 
gold."  Another  said  earnestly  and  sincerely  : 
"If  Mr.  McMillin  shovild  ask  me  to  go  ditwn 
into  the  gas  trenches  and  shovel  mud,  I'd  do 
it  willingly. '  And  he  enjoys  approval,  just 
as  any  human  man  does,  though  hb  varied 
work  fills  his  mind  too  completely  to  let  him 
think  about  that  sort  of  thing.  He  b  frankly 
proud  of  the  industry  that  has  made  his 
suocesft.    The  one  thing  that  would  pkaae 
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him  more  thnn  an\'thingf  else  would  be  the 
feeling  that  he  had  been  of  use  to  some  young 
man  who  is  b^innin^  the  same  sort  oi  a  fight 
that  he  has  been  through. 

Mr.  McMUlin  U  not  one  qf  the  self-made 
variety  of  men.  He  is  a  selfoediicated,  sdf- 
cultured  man.  And  his  knowledge  is  practi' 
cal,  and  his  culture,  learned  from  men  as  well 
as  Irom  books, is  virile  though  fine-grained.  But 
he  openly  admires  anyone  who  knows  any  sub- 
ject  more  fully  than  he  does.  Perhaps  he 
owes  something  to  the  fact  that  an  iron  con- 
stitution allows  him  to  work  with  only  four  or 
five  hours  sleep  a  night.  His  mastery  of 
chemistry,  bep^un  in  his  little  laboratory  at 
Ironiun  and  which  has  rciiulted  in  his  btiiig 
the  greatest  force  in  changing  the  gas  busi- 
ness into  a  science ;  his  geological  research, 
which  commenct»i  in  the  West  Virginia 
Mountains  when  he  was  a  soldier;  his 
studies  in  ancient  history  at  Columbus ; 
his  love  of  birds ;  these  are  only  the  begmning 
of  a  long  list.  He  is  a  thorough,  practical 
Student  of  national  affairs  and  of  economic 
questions  lie  is  still  a  Republican,  thouigh 
the  color  has  changed. 

He  believes  in  organization,  of  both  capita) 
and  labor.  "Trusts,"  he  said  not  long-  ago, 
••  have  always  existed.  The  claim  that  great 
organizations  are  smothering  individual  enter- 
prises is  not  true.  They  supplant  smalltt* 
corporations  and  not  imlividuals  ;  but  if  true, 
that  should  not  be  to  their  discredit.  The 
railroad  car-bt^lder  supfdanted  the  individual 
stage-coach  builder.  The  cut  and  wire  nails 
supplanted  the  nail  hammered  out  by  the 
blacksmith.  The  English  Parliament  refused 
for  some  years  to  charter  a  gas  company, 
because  gas  lighting  would  possibly  throw 
out  of  employment  two  thousand  men  en- 
gaged in  whale  fishing,  from  which  sperm  oil 
came.  We  laugh  at  them  now,  and  our 
children  will  laugh  at  arguments  which  are 
now  being  made  against  combinations."  He 
believes — and  he  has  i)r<>\ed  that  it  is  pnic- 
ticablc  by  introducing  it  in  many  of  his 
companies — that  labor  should  pirticiimte  in 
the  profits  of  a  business.  He  thinks  that 
workingmen  should  be  organized,  nnrl  con- 
demns the  unions  only  in  so  far  as  they 
tyrannize  over  brother-workmen  who  do  not 
see  fit  to  join  them. 

He  became  interested  in  astronomy  while 
he  lay  by  the  camp  fire  in  war  days.  His 
interest  grew  with  the  years,  and  he  built  a 


handsome  observatory  for  the  Ohio  State 
University  a  few  years  ago  to  perfect  its 
astronomical  equipment.  The  love  of  birds 
that  made  him  read  Audubon  is  only  one  side 
of  bis  love  of  Nature.  He  has  a  lodge  deep  in 
the  Maine  forest,  where  he  takes  all  of  John 
Burroughs'  books  and,  striking  off  into  the 
wilderness  away  from  souml  or  sight,  except 
of  the  wood  creatures  he  loves,  expands  and 
becomes  boy  again  to  the  tune  of  the  birds, 
the  rustle  of  the  leaves  and  the  words  of  the 
gentle  Nature-lover.  A  letter  from  the 
woods  carries  this  sdf-explainiiig  sentence: 
« I  enter  the  forest  at  five  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning." 

A  friend  called  on  Mr.  McMillin  one  tiay 
some  years  ago  and  asked  for  Cdond  Wilson, 
his  partner. 

"Have  you  a  morning  paper said  Mr. 
McMilUn. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?**  was  the 

anxious  query. 

"  Look  up  the  art  exhibitions  and  you'll 
find  him.    He's  gone  wild  over  pictures." 

Not  long  after,  the  man  who  had  laughed 
about  his  partner  began  one  of  the  finest 
private  art  collections  hi  the  country.  In  his 
sjiare  moments  he  went  to  exhibits,  studios 
and  sales  of  old  paintings.  One  day  he  saw 
a  bit  of  landscape.  He  liked  and  botight  it. 
He  took  it  home  and  began  rubbing  the  dust 
and  dirt  from  the  frame.  Suddenly  he 
slopped  short,  for  the  name  of  the  jiainter 
had  caught  his  eye.  It  was  a  masteri^wce  of 
a  famous  artist.  His  collection  is  not  a 
series  of  names,  although  great  names  are 
there,  including  Inn^,  many  times  repeated. 
It  is  ///>  gallery,  not  a  mere  showy  throwing 
together  of  famous  works.  He  has  chosen 
what  he  likes,  and  most  of  all  he  enjoys  a 
certain  picture  of  wax'ing  wheat  fields  and 
gets  up  refreshed  from  looking  at  it.  It  is 
only  a  month  or  two  ago  that  he  proposed  to 
contribute  $100,000  toward  a  public  art  gal- 
lery for  Colvuiibus,  where  he  is  president  of 
the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts.  He  enjoys  few 
evenings  more  than  those  spent  with  other 
enthusiastic,  sincere  lovers  of  art.  He  loves 
music  and  hears  as  much  of  it  as  he  can. 
He  reads  and  always  with  a  purpose.  He 
would  like  to  be  a  good  public  speaker,  but 
he  knows  his  limitations,  and  appears  only 
before  technical  meetings  where  he  is  an 
authority. 

While  he  was  still  a  young  man  in  Ironton 
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he  was  down  at  the  wharves  one  clay,  when 
one  of  the  river  steamers  landed,  and  a  large 
and  forlorn  looking  family  were  put  off  the 
bont  hcratise  they  could  not  pay  their  fare. 
The  young  teilow  was  interested  in  a  moment. 
After  seeing  that  they  were  located  as  com- 
fortably as  pnssible  on  the  dock,  he  hurried 
to  the  town  to  get  some  aid  for  them.  The 
first  man  he  saw  was  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
business  man  who  spent  some  minutes  in  tell- 
ing the  y<»ung  man  how  he  aflmired  such  a 
generous  spirit  and  then  gave  htm  hity  cents. 
He  decided  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  re- 
peat th;it  kind  of  nn  experiment.  He  had 
five  dollars  oi  his  own  in  his  jwcket — his  total 
capital  at  the  time.  Without  hesitating  a 
moment  he  went  bat  k  to  the  river  and  gave 
the  poverty-stricken  family  the  ^5.50.  iiow 
it  so  happened  that  at  the  time  a  raffte  of  a 
piiiuin;;  was  goti^  Oil.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
hical  artist  who  was  poor.  The  youn<^  man 
had  bought  a  ticket  a  day  or  two  bctore. 
That  afternoon  the  drawing  brought  out  his 
name  as  the  Itickv  one,  and  he  .sold  the  jxiint- 
ing  on  the  siwt  for  ten  dollars.  But  the  same 
spirit  that  gave  the  suffering  family  his  last 
dvillar  has  been  doing  deeds  of  kindness,  little 
and  great,  ever  since. 

Early  in  June,  1898,  there  was  a  meeting 
for  the  organization  of  the  Soldiers'  Family  Pro- 
tective Assi>rinti«m  in  New  York.  Money 
was  neeiicd  to  care  for  the  families  of  some 
of  the  men  who  had  gone  to  the  front.  Mr. 
McMillin  made  a  characteristic  s;>eech. 

"I  ll  give  Ji,ooo  a  month  till  the  war  is 
over,"  he  said. 

He  did  more.  He  bought  an  old  farm  near 
Lake  Mohegan  in  the  Catskills  and  turned  it 
into  a  home  for  the  care  of  soldiers'  families. 
The  war  ended  and  the  first  use  for  the  cot- 
tage with  it.  There  is  one  kind  of  1  ii -aiii/u- 
tiou  that  Mr.  McMillin  had  never  been  entirely 
willing  to  let  handle  his  money.  That  is  a 
cli  irity  organizati*  n  He  likes  to  know  to  what 
cud  his  gifts  arc  being  used,  to  control  these 
just  as  he  omtrols  his  business.  With  that 
in  view  be  has  had  several  women  constantly 
visiting  ]y^r  peo|i'i. ,  selecting  tho.sc  worthy  of 
his  aid.  1  hcsc  were  the  jx-ople  who  needed 
the  cottage  in  the  country.  Mr.  McMilUn 
told  the  King's  Daughters'  Sorictv  to  se!cct 
working  girls  in  relays  for  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tions at  Marion  Cottage,  as  he  called  the  little 
hou.se  after  his  son.  Captain  Marion  McMilHu. 
Every  few  days  a  little  band  of  girls  from  the 


heart  of  the  hot  city,  tired  and  piilc,go  out  to 
Marion  Cottage,  and  others  return  brown  and 
well  from  their  outing.  Some  of  these  girls 
had  been  told  that  the  gentleman  who  did 
this  lor  them  wa.s  a  grandfather.  After  that 
they  never  saw  an  old,  white-haired  man  with- 
out saying:  "Pcrha[is  that  is  our  friend" 
Mr.  McMUiin  often  goes  up  to  the  cottage 
for  over  a  Sunday,  and  there,  on  such  a  visit, 
he  met  two  of  these  girls.  The  head  worker, 
who  was  introducing  them,  said: 
"  And  this  is  Mary." 

"  Then,"  saiil  Mr.  McMillin,  "  this  must  be 
Annie."'  He  h.ul  known  the  snialK  st  troubles 
of  these  two  girls  for  over  two  years.  There 
are  few  things  he  enjoys  more  than  to  tramp 
the  fields  with  his  jj;uests  and  answer  their 
questions  and  tell  them  stories. 

He  has  been  the  principal  support  of  the 
District  Nursing  Associ^vJion  at  Columbus  and 
is  reputed  to  h:ive  furnished  this  year,  to  the 
Fresh  Air  Fund  of  Columbus,  money  to  send 
one  thousand  children  into  the  country. 
Many  other  societies  have  had  his  aid,  but 
most  clwactcristic  of  the  man  arc  the  little 
individual  donations  whose  number  no  one  but 
the  giver  will  ever  know.  It  is  all  done 
quietly  in  an  everynlay  business-like  way, 
as  becomes  the  man.  There  was  a  tal- 
ented young  fellow  in  Columbus — con- 
sidered a  musical  pro<ligy  as  a  boy — who 
studied  his  music  hard  and  faitlifuUy.  He 
had  a  dream  trf  g(«ng  to  Germany,  but  it 
seemed  !niiv)s<ihic  of  realization.  One  day 
the  boy's  pustur  came  to  his  father  and  said 
that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  some  one 
who  preferred  to  remain  unknown,  to  say 
that  the  young  musician's  e.xixrnses  to  .ind 
from  (Germany,  with  three  years  of  .study, 
would  be  paid.  The  boy  went  and  worked 
h.ud.  On  his  way  home  a  trip  through  the 
Continent  and  England  was  added.  The  boy 
is  a  well  known  musician  now. 

Mr.  McMillin  is  an  example  of  the  best 
type  of  manhood  which  our  industrial  progress 
mis  made,  and  which  has  made  cur  progress — 
for  each  acts  upm  the  other.  HtB  life  calls 
to  mind  the  story  of  the  two  men  on  a 
journey  wjio  came  to  a  river  which  had  be- 
come flooded,  and  had  carried  away  the  bridge. 
One  without  a  word  flung  himself  against  the 
current  and  fought  his  way  through  it,  while 
the  other  argued  on  the  bank  that  there 
shouldn't  have  been  a  flood,  and  that  the 
bridge  should  not  have  been  carried  away. 
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A  MAKER  OF  NEW  FRUITS  AND' 

FLOWERS 

HOW  LUTHER  BURBANK  BREEDS  NEW  VARIETIES  OK  PLANTS 
ON  MIS  CALIFORNIA  FARM  — AN  UNTAUGHT  MAN  WHO  WILL 
ATTEMPT  ANY  CROSS  WHATEVER— HIS  "PLUM  COT."  A  HYBRID 
BETWEEN  A  PLUM  AND  AN  APRICOT  —  STONELESS  PRUNES  — 
HIS  "SHASTA  DAISY,"  A  WONDERFUL  LONG-BLOOMING 
FLOWER.  FOUR  INCHES  IN  DIAMETER,  BRED  FROM  THE  COM- 
MON  DAISY,  A  EUROPEAN  SPECIES  AND  A  JAPANESE  VARIETY 

BV 

LIBERTY   H.  BAILEY 

IN  an  article  by  myself  in  the  July  number  people  against  his  work.  Luther  Burbank  is 
of  The  World's  Work  occurred  the  not  a  wizard.  He  is  an  honest,  straightforward, 
statement  that  more  than  half  the  people  careful,  inquisitive,  persistent  man.  He  believes 
of  the  United  States  live  on  farms.  The  that  causes  produce  results.  His  new  plants 
"  half  "  was  an  error,  and  fortunately,  so  large  are  the  results  of  downright,  earnest,  long-con- 
an  error  as  not  to  mislead.  Yet  it  is  probably  tinucd  effort.  He  earns  them.  He  has  no 
true  that  half  the  jXiople  are  interested  in  other  magic  than  that  of  jxiticnt  inquiry, 
farming,  using  the  word  "farming"  in  its  broad  abiding  enthusiasm,  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
sense  to  comprise  the  interest  in  plants  and  and  a  remarkably  acute  judgment  of  the 
animals.  One  need  not  be  a  farmer  by  occupii-  merits  and  capabilities  of  plants, 
tion  in  order  to  be  interested  in  farming.  Personally,  Luther  Burbank  is  rather  small 
Thus  it  comes  that  the  work  of  a  man  like  and  spare  of  stature,  somewhat  stoop-shoul- 
Luther  Burbank  appeals  to  an  immense  con-  dercd.  He  is  inclined  to  be  slow  of  move- 
stituency.  A  new  flower  or  fruit  may  in-  ment,  but  he  is  very  quick  of  perception.  He 
terest  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  In  is  an  intent  listener.  He  is  inclined  not  to 
the  best  sense,  the  making  of  new  plants  is  talk  of  his  work,  but  to  one  who  has  a  genuine 
jKjpular.  interest  in  his  experiments  he  talks  freely  and 

Luther  Burbank  is  a  breeder 
of  plants  by  profession,  and  in 
this  business  he  stands  almost 
alone  in  this  country.  He  was 
originally  of  New  England, 
where  he  bred  the  Burbank 
|x)tato.  He  is  now  in  middle 
age.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  resident  of  Santa  Rosa 
in  the  beautiful  and  fruitful 
Sonoma  Valley,  north  of  San 
Francisco.  Here  he  has  matle 
his  reputation,  and  California 
may  well  be  proud  of  him.  So 
many  and  so  striking  have  been 
the  new  plants  that  he  has 
given  to  the  world,  that  he  has 
been  called  the  "wizard  of 
horticulture."    This  sobriquet   

has    prejudiced    many    good  luther  w'rrank  s  home  at  santa  hosa 
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frankly,  but  never  boastfully.  He  likes  to 
dwell  on  his  failures  and  the  delif^ht  that  the 
quest  has  j;iven  him.  He  shows  you  his 
plants,  tells  you  how  he  produced  them,  then 
allows  you  to  make  your  f)wn  judgments  of 
their  merits.  You  feel  his  kindly  and  gentle 
.spirit,  and  before  you  know  it  you  love  him. 
It  is  true  that  his  place  is  closed  to  visitors, 
but  this  is  because  he  has  learned  that  most 
visitors  are  attracted  by  mere  curiosity.  If 
you  are  an  honest  and  earnest  inquirer,  the 
place  is  yours.  He  tells  you  all.  There  are 
no  secrets. 

A  neat  little  place  in  Santa  Rosa  is  his 
home.  A  white  picket  fence 
incloses  it.  His  hybrid  wahiuts 
form  an  attractive  row  in  the 
street.  The  small  lawn  is  as 
green  as  that  of  an  eastern  city. 
There  are  many  g<KKl  sjxicimen 
plants  in  the  yard.  A  hand- 
some fan  |)alm  with  vinc<ovcrcd 
trunk  is  the  central  figure. 
Between  cli|)|)ed  low  hedges  a 
straight  board  walk  leads  to 
the  house,  which  is  a  simple 
vine-covered  cottage  as  retiring 
and  mild-mannered  as  the  man 
himself.  Here  he  resides  with 
his  agetl  mother.  For  this 
mother  and  for  his  plants 
Luther  Burbank  lives.  At  the 
left  is  a  small  greenhou.se  ;  and 
in  trim  rows  and  neat  boaril- 
borderetl  betis  are  samples  of 


many  plants  \vith  which  he  is 
working. 

The  little  place  at  Santa 
Rosa,  however,  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  Burbank's  chief 
exj^erimental  ground.  It  is 
.small,  and  it  is  not  free  from 
molestation.  His  chief  farm  is 
in  the  open  farming  country 
at  Sebastopol,  several  miles 
away,  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a 
low  hill.  Although  no  one 
lives  on  the  Sebasto|x>l  place, 
depredators  are  unknown.  If 
a  berry  or  a  flower  hangs 
through  the  fence,  even  the 
little  children  do  not  touch  it, 
for  they  have  been  told  that 
these  things  are  Luther  Bur- 
bank's. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Burbank  has  about  fifteen 
acres,  all  of  which  are  devoted  to  ex|xrri- 
mental  work.  Here  he  grows  his  plants,  not 
in  tens  or  in  scores,  but  in  hundreds  and  in 
thousands.  He  believes  in  great  numbers. 
Thereby  is  there  the  greater  chance  of  success. 
Not  mi)re  than  one  plant  in  a  million  is  worth 
introducing.  Judged  by  present  indications, 
perhaps  the  three  most  useful  things  that  he 
has  yet  intrfKkiced  are  the  W'ickson  and 
Burbank  plums  and  the  Shasta  daisy. 

There  are  two  elements  in  plant-breeding — 
making  the  plant  to  vary,  and  selecting  and 
improving  the  best  of  the  variations.    One  of 
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the  most  fruitful  means  of  making  plants 
vary  or  "break"  is  to  cross  them.  Thereby 
are  their  customary  characters  upset,  'n  a 
wholesale  way,  Burbank  crosses  his  plants. 
From  an  entire  tree  he  will  pick  such  propor- 
tion of  flowers  as  would  be  likely  to  fall  from 
natural  causes.  The  remainder,  numbering 
hundreds,  he  will  cross.  Before  the  flower 
ojX'ns  he  cuts  off  the  petals.  Thus  the  bees 
are  not  attracted,  and  they  have  no  foothold. 
Then  he  applies  the  ix)llcn  with  a  free  hand. 
This  |X)llen  is  usually  collected  the  day  before 
from  flowers  that  are  picked  and  dried.  All 
the  seeds  resulting  from  the  cross  are  sown. 
Of  a  thousand  seedlings,  a  dozen  may  be 
promising.  These  are  saved,  and  f>erhaps 
they  are  crossed  with  some  other  plant. 
Again  the  seeds  are  sown ;  and  thus  the  pro- 
cess continues  until  a  desirable  form  is  secured, 
or  until  it  seems  to  be  futile  to  carry  the  ex- 
periment farther.  The  judgment  as  to  what 
will  likely  be  good  and  what  bad  is  the  very 
core  of  plant-breeding.     In  this  judgment 
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Biirbank  excels.  Not  to  many  men  is  given 
thi>  j^ift  of  prnphccy.  lUirlxmk  talis  it  in- 
tuition. He  cannot  explain  it  any  mure  than 
another  man  can  explain  why  he  is  a  good 
judge  of  character  in  human  bcin^^s.  Long 
experience  and  close  obaervatiun  have  directed 
and  crystalized  this  faculty  of  his,  tintil  it  is 
probabK  as  unerring  as  such  facuhies  can  be. 

Burbanli  loves  all  plants.  lie  has  worked 
with  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  grains.  A 
strange  plant  in  the  fields  at  once  attracts  his 
attention  and  he  tries  to  cnltivate  it,  even 
though  he  niay  not  know  its  name.  His 
flowers  and  other  quick-niaturing  things  are 
usually  grown  in  long,  scrupulously  tilled  rows. 
Fruit  trees  have  so  long  a  ixriod  fr  vm  seed 
to  fruit  that  ci«)ns  are  taken  Irom  thciu  when 
f)ne  or  two  jfears  'l  l,  and  these  are  grafted 
into  the  tops  of  bearing  trees.  Thereby  he 
secures  fruit  sooner.  In  one  tree  there  may 
be  scores  of  kinds  ci  fruit  in  bearing.  Of 
most  fruits  he  exix'Cts  the  graft  to  bear  in 
two  or  three  years  from  the  seed.  At  the 
same  time  he  may  allow  the  original  seetUing 
to  remain,  thus  securing  two  sets  of  the  same 
plant  with  which  to  work  The  fruit  trees 
are  planted  very  close  in  rows,  and  as  s(K)n  as 
any  pbnt  proves  to  be  worthless  it  is  re- 
moved, ;uul  another  maybe  planted  or  grafted 
in  its  place.  The  rows  soon  come  to  be  col- 
lections of  the  most  unrelated  curiosities. 

Mr.  Hurbank  no  longer  makes  any  serious 
effort  to  keep  a  written  record  of  his  crosses. 
He  remembers  llic  jKu  cnlu^e.  In  many  cases 
he  applies  the  pollen  of  two  or  more  kinds  of 
plants  to  one  flower.  I  le  d(X's  u>  A  know  which 
pollen  will  "lake."  Neither  does  he  always 
remove  the  stamens  from  the  crossed  flowers, 
as  we  are  always  atlvised  to  <lo  in  order  that 
the  plant  may  not  be  .self-pollinated.  In  prac- 
tice he  finds  that  this  precaution  is  usually 
unnecessary,  for  the  pistil  is  likely  to  refuse 
pf)llen  from  t!ie  same  flower.  \Mu  ii  ihe  sei  d- 
Ungs  come  up,  he  can  tell  wlial  the  cross  wjis ; 
or  if  he  cannot,  it  matters  little,  for  he  is  not 
makinp;  his  experiments  primarily  f'lr  the  pur- 
pose of  accumulating  scientific  records  but  in 
order  to  obt^  definite  results  in  new  varieties. 
Yet,  so  careful  and  acute  arc  his  judgments 
that  one  places  great  confidence  in  )iis  con- 
clusions as  to  parentage  ;  and  many  tunes  he 
makes  crosses  with  every  scientific  precaution. 
I  must  confess  I  was  skeptical  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  "  plum-cot,"  or  the  cross  between 
the  ^um  and  apricot;  but  now  that  I  have 


seen  many  of  the  trees  in  bearing  I  am  fully 
crmvimed  that  he  has  produced  pIuni-ai)ricot 
hybrids.  i  he  marks  of  plums  and  apricots 
are  too  apparent  in  the  fruits  and  trees  to  be 

doubted 

Mr.  Durban  k  gets  unusual  hybrids  because 
he  crosses  great  numbers  of  flowers  and  uses 

much  jxjUen.  He  is  skilful  in  the  technique. 
He  also  dares.  He  has  no  traditional  limi- 
tations. He  knows  no  cross  that  he  may  not 
attempt.  He  has  not  studied  the  books.  He 
has  not  l)een  taught.  Therefore  he  is  free. 
1  he  professor  of  horticulture  would  consider 
it  beyond  all  bounds  of  academic  and  botanical 
propriety  to  try  to  cross  an  apple  on  a  black- 
berry;  but  Luther  ISurbank  would  make  the 
attempt  as  natuially  as  he  would  dig  a  new 
lily  from  the  fields. 

l*erhaps  the  plums  have  received  a  greater 
share  of  Mr.  Burbank's  attention  than  any 
other  kind  of  plant.  New  plums  are  growing 
on  his  place  literalh'  in  tliousands.  A  number 
of  them  have  been  introduced.  The  most 
.striking  thing  in  these  plums  is  the  stoneless 
prune,  not  yet  perfected.  He  has grc-at  num- 
bers of  trees  of  them.  Many  of  these  trees 
are  now  in  bearing.  I  have  examined  this 
fruit  from  tree  after  tree.  All  the  fruits  were 
jjerfcctly  stoucless.  although  the  .small  mt^t 
or  kernel  stiU  remains.  These  pitless  prunes 
are  of  many  sizes  and  qualities.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  i<  ir  tlicm,  but  the  fact  that 
the  pits  have  been  bred  out  is  mo.st  encouraging. 

Just  now,  Mr.  liurbank  is  giving  great 
attention  to  various  kinds  of  ainar  \  His,  and  he 
has  some  remarkable  forms.  To  ine,  h<  twcvcr, 
his  new  daisy  makes  a  strong  appeal,  because 
it  seems  to  be  a  flower  for  the  common  people 
everywhere.  He  has  bred  these  daisies  on  a 
cok)ss;d  scale,  and  from  the  thousands  of 
plants  he  has  now  selected  a  strain  which  has 
been  introduced  as  the  Shasta  daisy.  It  is  a 
gocxl  j)lant  and  he  has  chosen  a  fortunate  name 
for  it.  These  daisies  have  been  bred,  he  tells 
me,  from  crossings  of  the  common  field  daisy 
of  the  east  with  a  <bisy  of  larrn|X'  and  another 
of  Japan.  The  plants  are  hardy,  profuse 
Uoomers,  and  oontmue  to  flower  through  a 
long  season.  The  flowers  are  about  four  inches 
across,  white  with  a  yellow  eye,  with  rays  in 
several  rows,  the  form  somewhat  cupjx-d  with 
elevated  rim,  and  they  are  borne  on  very  long, 
stiff  stems.  Rluibarb,  callas,  roses,  CaUfornia 
poppies  (he  has  a  red  one),  blackberries,  lilies, 
sedimis,  columbines,  golden-rods,  walnuts,  inim> 
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ulus,  apples  and  dozens  of  Other  groups  are 
now  receiving  attention. 

It  is  Mr.  Burbank's  natural  desire  for  ex- 
periment that  has  led  him  into  this  novel  and 
dciightiui  work.  Of  books  he  has  few  and 
there  are  not  many  that  could  help  htm. 
Darwin's  "Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants" 
has  been  his  chief  inspiration,  and  he  has  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  great  master.  Gray's 
"Lessons"  and  "Field,  Forest  and  Garden 
Botany  "  have  been  his  chief  guides  in  tech- 
nical botanical  matters.  He  secures  his  liveli- 
hood from  the  new  varieties  he  sells  to  seeds* 
men  and  nurserymen,  but  his  expteriments  are 
so  extensive  and  he  tries  so  many  things  for 
the  mere  zest  of  it,  that  he  does  not  make 
money.   His  real  interest  in  his  work  is  not 


pecuniary :  yet  he  deserx'es  well  of  worldly 
goods,  and  some  philanthropist  could  render  a 
good  service  to  mankind  if  be  would  endow 
this  cxp>erimental  parden  and  allow  its  pro- 
prietor to  devote  his  whole  energy  to  research. 
The  best  fruit-growers  of  California  pri^  Bur* 
bank's  work  and  arc  confident  that  his 
varieties  will  win.  In  \Hsitinff  his  place, 
one  teels  regret  thai  icienlific  record  is  not 
being  made  of  these  rich  experimental  results. 
Mr.  Rtirbank  .shares  in  this  feeling,  and  he 
would  welcome  any  careful  and  sympathetic 
student  who  should  essay  to  make  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  work  as  a  contribution 
to  scientific  knowledge.  His  place  is  an  ex- 
periment station  of  ^  best  type.  His  wCMrk 
makes  for  progress. 


SAVING  BOYS  FROM  CRIME 

THE  SYMPATHETIC  AND  SCI£NT1F1C  METHOD 
OF     PAROLE     FOR     YOUTHFUL  CRIMINALS 

^VHF.RFR^"  MORE  THAN  SIXTY  PER  CENT 
ARE   RESCUED   FROM    A    LIFE  OF  DISORDER 

BY 

LILLIE  HAMILTON  FRENCH 


HUMANE,  reformatory,  at  once  scien* 
tific  and  sympathetic,  and  always 
profoundly  interesting  is  the  prac- 
ttcal  working  of  the  system  in  New  York 
City  whereby  lioys  that  have  been  i  onvicted 
of  some  misdemeanor  arc  put  on  parole. 
The  parole  is  substituted  for  the  prison  with 
such  remarkable  results  that  a  true  way  to 
reforming  yiiuthfiil  delinquents  has  been 
found.  It  is  full  of  suggestion,  too,  oi  an 
educational  kind. 

To  understand  it  yen  .'^Ivnild  go  to  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  on  that  particular 
Friday  morning  in  the  month  which  has  been 
set  aside  for  receiving  the  reports  tjf  the  boys 
that  have  been  released  on  parole.  Vou  will 
find  on  the  Bench  at  least  three  of  the  five 
Judges  of  Court,  the  room  filled  with  the 
usual  xisitors,  witnesses.  lawyers,  policemen 
and  prisoners,  among  them  the  boys  who 
luive  been  summoned  to  listen  to  the  reading 
(if  their  reports.  Upon  the  character  of 
these  reports  depends  their  future — the  re- 


newal of  their  paroles,  the  suspensiim  of  their 

53entences,  or  their  imprisonment  in  punish- 
ment for  the  misdemeanors  for  which  they 
were  orifi^inaUy  convicted.  The  qiectator  is 
altogcthi  r  u  ithout  sensibility  who  is  not  pro* 
foundly  impressed. 

I  was  present  on  one  of  these  Friday 
mornings.  Nearly  one  hundred  parokd  boys 
were  there.  Each  lad  in  turn  came  forward 
as  his  name  was  called  and  look  his  place 
alone  before  the  bar.  Mr.  David  Willard,  to 
whom  all  parole  cases  are  now  referred  by  the 
Court,  sat  in  the  witness  chair,  his  hands  full 
of  |)apers.  The  first  boy  who  came  up  had 
well-brushed  hair  and  clothes,  and  a  high 
white  spotless  collar.  Mr.  Willard  read  from 
one  of  the  pajjers  that  this  boy  had  been  on 
parole  for  two  months,  working  with  his  old 
employer,  the  man  from  whom  the  boy  had 
stolen.  No  further  complaints  had  been 
made,  and  the  boy  during  his  probation  period 
had  been  Ixith  honest  and  industrious  The 
Court  suspended  sentence,  the  presiding 
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Judge  announcing  to  the  lad  his  freedom  and 
his  chance  to  become  an  honest  citizen.  And 
the  boy  turned  away,  a  free  indindual,  his 
shoulders  thrown  back,  his  head  hfted.  None 
of  tts  who  saw  him  will  ever  forget  hun  as  he 
disappeared  thrdugh  the  door. 

Then  there  came  a  boy  with  a  well-scrubbed, 
shilling  face,  unmistakably  of  parents  inm 
the  north  of  Europe.  He  had  been  on 
parole  for  a  month,  hard  at  work  in  a  position 
which  Mr.  VViUard  had  found  for  him.  Al- 
though ctmvicted  of  stealing,  he  had  been 
surrounded  from  his  childhood  by  bad  asso- 
ciates, especially  by  evil  influences  at  h<»ne. 
He  tnd  been  trying  to  resist  tiiem,  and  his 
employer  had  no  complaint  to  make.  The 
Court  renewed  his  partile  for  another  month, 
the  presiding  Judge  counselling  him  in  earnest 
tones  to  remember  how  much  dei>en<lcd  upon 
himself,  that  though  his  task  might  be  harder 
than  that  of  other  boys  with  better  homes, 
his  victory  would  be  the  greater  when  he 

finally  saved  himself. 

Sometimes  a  report  showed  that  a  boy  had 
been  careless  on  parole,  shiftless  about  his 
wwk,  not  as  industrious  as  he  might  have 
been,  or  that  he  had  been  guihv  of  another 
misdemeanor,  but  was  now  detei mined  on  a 
better  course.  Whenever  an  inclination  of 
good  conduct  was  reported,  the  Court  paroled 
the  boy  for  another  month,  always  with 
words  of  admonition,  the  lad  being  asked  if 
he  realized  that  he  was  still  a  jiri.soncr  of  the 
Court,  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  he  had 
been  out  on  probation  solely  because  the  de- 
sire had  been  to  help  him  help  himself ;  or 
the  boy  wtis  told  that  so  good  looking  a  boy 
was  wanted  as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  criminal ;  or 
again  it  was  solemnly  urged  upon  him  when 
Confronted  by  a  new  temptation  to  stop  and 
recall  what  it  would  mean  to  him  to  stand 
before  the  bar  for  a  second  time  a  prisoner, 
the  prospect  of  long  confinement  confronting 
him.  The  Court  became  at  these  moments 
both  counsellor  and  guide,  almost  parental  in 
its  attitude — no  stern  justice  here,  inexorable 
in  its  mamlatcs,  but  a  wise  and  benignant  prin- 
ciple caring  more  tor  the  welfare  ol  humanity 
than  for  the  enactment  of  any  nere  techni- 
calities of  the  law. 

Sometimes,  however,  Mr.  VViUard's  report 
was  bad.  The  boy  had  not  worked,  nor  given 
any  account  of  Idimelf,  either  in  ix  rsnn  or 
by  mail  ,  he  was  idle,  unmanageable,  mis- 
chievous, stubborn,  bent  on  e\  il  ways.  WTien 


such  a  boy  goes  out  of  court  his  arm  is  held 
by  a  policeman;  and  he  is  aeat  foe  six 
months  or  more  to  the  penitentiary  or  to 
some  pen^  institution,  to  be  subjected  there, 
with  his  close  contact  to  men  and  boys  worse 

than  himself,  to  influences  almost  SUre  to 
make  him  a  criminal  tor  life. 

The  establishment  of  this  Parole  System 
has  been  brought  about  by  several  causes,  all 
working  together  for  a  common  end.  The 
Court  itself  felt  the  need  of  a  better  order. 
The  Public  Education  Association  had  worked 
but  a  little  while  among  the  boys  of  the 
tenement  house  districts  before  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  a  better  method  of  dealing 
Mrith  juvenile  delinquents.  And  Mr.  David 
VVillard,  who  since  1896  has  had  the  boy.s  of 
the  Tombs  School  under  him,  has  bent  every 
energy  toward  the  accomplisfaroent  of  the 
same  purjwse. 

The  Court  of  Special  Sessions  tries  all 
Ix^  arrested  for  misdemeanors.   Boys  under 

sixteen  when  arrested  in  New  York  are  sent 
at  once  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  to  be  retained  there 
until  brought  to  trial,  when  this  Court  com- 
mits them  to  an  institution,  discharges  them, 
or  returns  them  to  the  custody  of  their 
parents.  This  ends  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Societ) .  But  for  boys  over  sixteen  there  was 
until  lately  nothing  except  the  common  jail  as 
a  place  of  detention,  nothing  except  the  peni- 
tentiary as  a  place  of  punishment.  For  the 
benefit  of  these  boys,  then,  the  law  was 
amendetl,  and  when  Mr.  Willard  volunteered 
to  take  under  his  charge  as  an  experiment, 
boys  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
two-or-three,  who  had  been  for  the  first  time 
convicted  of  misdemeaQor,  the  Court  turned 
them  over  to  him,  paroling  them  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  or  im- 
prisoning them,  or  suspending  sentence. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  there  are  some- 
times as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  of  these 
boys  arrested,  at  that  susceptible  age  when, 
as  one  of  the  Judges  said  to  roe,  "A  few 
days  in  the  Tombs  will  act  as  a  corrective, 
while  a  few  months  imprisonment  will  ruin 
them  for  life.  Once  let  a  boy  get  into  the 
penitentiary  and  hi.s  ho\-^  f^r  redcmjition  is 
small.  He  must  be  saved  in  the  first  instance 
or  not  at  all." 

"And  the  results?"  I  asked  one  of  the 
Judges.  "  The  results  !"  he  answered.  "You 
remember  some  of   these  boys.    How  nice 
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they  were,  what  promising  faces  they  had. 
Had  we  no  parole  system  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  send  many  of  them  to  prison. 
We  could  not  even  have  suspended  their  sen- 
tences. In  such  cases,  what  chances  would 
they  have  had  ?  For  a  boy  convicted  of  steal- 
ing in  a  department  Store  could  not  have  been 
taken  back  uiulcr  siis|x*ndecl  sentence.  The 
example  to  the  others  would  have  been  bad. 
But  with  the  parole  system  the  condition 
is  changed.    He  ^^ni -s  back  to  prove  himself." 

The  Public  Education  Association^  of  which 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  is  prendent, 
maintains  a  school  for  the  boys  detained  in 
the  Tombs  prison,  known  as  the  Children's 
House.  Here  Mr.  WiUard  lives,  and  here, 
when  other  means  <rf  refuge  fail,  he  brings 
some  of  thir  hoys  on  parole,  keeping  them 
under  his  personal  supervision  until  he  can 
find  employment  for  them.  This  house  is 
now  an  independent  settlement  supported  b) 
the  contributions  of  a  few  persons  interested 
in  Mr.  WiUard's  work.  Amither  and  quite 
distinct  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Evert  Jansen 
Wendell  is  the  chairman,  raises  the  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  Probation  work,  which 
like  tfaie  T<mibs  ScIhh>1,  has  no  city  aid,  nor 
any  association  with  jjolitics.  The  boys  are 
looked  after,  investigations  have  to  be  made 
and  positions  sought,  although  Mr.  Willard^s 
work  in  their  belialf  is  altogether  voluntary. 

One  of  the  Judges  said  to  me:  "The 
Parole  System  is  excellent  when  a  disinter- 
ested man  like  Mr.  Wilterd  is  in  charge  of  the 
boys,  a  man  who  will  make  them  toe  the 
mark  ;  who  is  honest  and  conscientious,  und 
who  does  the  work  because  he  wants  to  help 
them.  The  moment  that  such  a  position  a.s 
his  becomes  subject  to  political  appointment, 
or  a  salaried  office,  that  moment  it  becomes  a 
dangerous  wv.ijmii.  A  political  apjjointee  in 
such  a  place  might  easily  oixn  the  way,  for 
instance,  to  the  blackmailing  oi  jKu  ents." 

Mr.  Willard  began  to  think  of  the  necessity 
of  a  ]iaroIe  and  pnibation  system  after  he 
had  been  but  six  months  at  work  in  the 
Tombs  School.  He  discovered  from  investi* 
gating  the  stories  told  him  by  the  br)ys,  that 
many  boys,  who  might  have  been  convicted 
of  certain  offences,  needed  discipline  of  quite 
another  kind.  Thus,  a  l.ad  of  fourteen,  ar- 
rested on  the  Bowery  for  disturbing  the  peace 
with  a  loaded  pistol,  was  discovered  not  to  be 
an  incipient  highwayman,  but  a  drunkard. 
His  mother  had  eloped  with  another  man. 


and  his  father  was  a  day  laborer,  always  away 
from  home.  Agam,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two,  convicted  of  petty  lau'ceny,  was  also 
proved  to  have  been  intoxicated  at  the  time 
of  the  theft.  Upon  investigation  it  was  dis- 
covered that  be  had  a  wife  and  children  de- 
pendent  on  him  for  support.  To  imprison 
such  a  man  for  a  first  offence,  or  even  to  scn<l 
him  to  some  institution  for  six  months,  would 
have  meant  the  destruction  of  the  home.  To 
have  turned  such  a  man  adrift  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  practically  what  a  suspended 
sentence  means,  would  have  been  to  leave  him 
without  gui(iance.  It  is  here  again  that  the 
value  of  the  Parole  System  comes  in ;  for  the 
boy  is  made  to  account  for  his  whereabouts, 
either  by  visits  to  Mr.  Willard  or  by  daily 
jxistal  cards  lie  i.s  made  to  fee!  not  onlv 
that  a  certain  moral  force  is  exercised  over 
him,  but  that  he  has  a  certain  morality  ac- 
count to  render  on  his  part ;  that  his  offence 
has  not  been  condoned,  but  that  an  oppor- 
tunity for  reformatitm  has,  through  the 
clemency  of  the  C"urt,  lieen  extended  to  him. 

When  you  ask  Mr.  Willard  what  the 
results  of  the  .system  have  been,  he  will  tell 
you  that  out  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  cases 
brought  up  for  trial,  one  hundred  and  five  w  ill 
be  kept  out  of  prison,  allowed  to  go  ht>me 
instead  of  being  sent  to  some  penal  institu- 
tion. Out  of  this  number,  at  least  eighty- 
five  will  prove  themselves  worthy,  a4id  will 
enter  upon  a  self-respecting  career.  The 
other  twenty  will  go  to  jail.  There  is  a 
pecuniary  sa\nng  to  the  city's  exchequer  in 
each  case  ot  success  of  two  dollars  a  week, 
that  amount  being  the  sum  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  its  criminals.  But  in  this  pecun- 
iary saving  no  one  with  whom  I  talked  seemed 
particularly  interested.  It  was  the  saving  to 
the  State  of  boys  with  good  jxissibilities,  the 
saving  of  boys  to  themselves,  the  making  of 
good  citizens,  tlat  always  appeared  as  the 
object  in  view,  no  less  among  the  judges  than 
amon^  the  laymen. 

Prcvtiition  proves  to  be  far  better  with 
most  boys  than  punishment.  Many  learn  for 
tlie  fii>t  time  that  thev  really  have  respon- 
sibilities to  meet  as  young  Americans  and 
future  cituEens  of  the  republic.  A  boy  is 
always  the  better  for  feeling  that  he  has. 
of  his  own  free-will,  reformed  his  life.  And 
if  he  is  willing  to  make  a  second  trial  he  is 
worth  more  to  the  community  on  the  streets 
than  behind  the  bars. 
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MANUSCRIPTS  OFTEN  NOT  EXAMINED  BY  PUBLISHERS  — 
ACTUAL  BXPBRIBNCBS  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  WRITER  WHO 
SOUGHT  A  PUBLISHER— READERS  OFTEN  INCOMPETENT 

BY 

AN  UNKNOWN  WRITER 

[We  print  tbia  articlu  tor  lU  inteteet  a  real  cx|>criencc.  But  if,  a.s  the  author  says,  America  haA  never  produced 
any  leaily  great  aathor,  and  aucb  a  one  vould  not  be  appreciated  for  years  if  be  did  ajppear^his  publisher  who  us«d 
*'typewnter  ^rb**  for  lint  icadeis  was  a  man  of  common  sense  and  good  Judgment. — ^Et>.) 

"author"  is  shown  to  be  lUnnnod,  and  justly, 
as  he  enters  the  publishers'  office,  to  occupy 
the  position  of  Steme's  Ass,  which  said; 
"Don't  thrash  me;  but  il  you  will  you 
may." 

But  he  does  not  state  that  no  real  **  New 

Man  "  has  been  "  discovered "  by  any  pub- 
lisher's reader,  either  in  America  or  England, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  no 
really  great  writers  have  ever  been  produced 
in  America.  IiKlced,  if  such  ;i  writer  were 
to  submit  a  manuscript  to  the  average  pub- 
lisher's reader,  the  chances  would  be  very 
remote  that  its  merit  wuultl  be  retnornized. 
Even  the  "commercial"  merit  of  the  "suc- 
cessful "  books  b  often  not  realized  by  pub« 
Ushers'  readers.  If  a  "sensation  of  actual 
exhilaration"  was  experienced  by  the  six  sets 
of  such  readers  who  caused  six  publishing 
houses  to  reject  **  David  Harum"  before  it 
was  accepted  by  a  seventh,  such  condemna- 
tions of  the  story  were  not  proof  uf  alleged 
** exhilaration"  on  the  part  of  such  six  sets  of 
readers.  For  they  caused  it  to  be  refused  by 
reversing  their  thunilis ;  their  employer?;  Inst 
money,  wailed,  and  reprimanded  Ihca  readers 
for  lack  of  perspicacity  and  taste. 

Seventeen  publishers  rejected  "  Lorna 
Duone."  "  Innocents  Abroad  "  is  another 
book  which,  I  believe,  was  rejected  by  several 
publishers.  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  "  was 
rejected  by  about  every  publisher  in  the 
country  ;  yet  the  American  News  C<»npany 
sold  many  thousands  of  copies  when  the  book 
was  fhi.illy  published  at  its  writer's  expense. 

1  he  anonymous  writer  of  this  article  con- 
fesses to  having  been  guilty  of  writing  a  book, 


PERHAPS  a  reply  is  due  from  a  typi'al 
unknown  writer  to  some  crruncous 
statements  in  the  article  by  "  A  Pub- 
lisher's Reader,  '  in  the  April  number  of  The 
U  orld's  Work. 

He  asserts  that  the  *< author"  as  yet  un> 
published  believes  that  his  manuscripts  are 
IV it  read;  but  that  in  fact  ''every  manuscript 
submitted  is  given  a  cluince"  because  pub- 
lishers sometimes  make  fOTtanes  from  first 
biKjks,  whose  writers  are  not  in  a  pfi-sition, 
as  famous  "authors"  are,  to  demand  heavy 
royalties.  He  says  that  siKrh  books  as  «  David 
Harum"  and  "  Eben  Holdeii  "  must  be  ac- 
cepted, or  the  publisher  will  lose  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars.  Stress  is  Uud  on  the  '*fact " 
that  it  is  easy  for  "fair  work"  to  "pass 
muster;"  but  it  is  added  that  not  more  than 
one  manuscript  in  a  hundred  is  worthy — so 
these  *'unavailables"  serve  to  produce  the 
"infinite  relief,  the  sensation  r^f  actual  ex- 
hilaration, that  invades  the  Reader  of  Many 
Manuscripts  when  he  realizes  that  here  at 
last  is  sometliini,'  ^ood."  "  The  next  wrapper 
may  uncover  the  chef  ifceuvrc."  And  when 
the  "  New  Man  "  for  whom  "  every  house  is 
searching?,"  is  di.scovered,  "a  hundred  clash- 
iPL^  presses"  will  print  his  books,  and  money 
will  be  advanced  to  him  while  he  creates 
books. 

Spec  ial  attention  is  asked  to  his  statement 
that,  somewhere,  an  unpublished  "author"  is 
working  on  a  story  soon  to  \k  **  the  liUrary 
sensation  of  the  year y 

And  he  insi.sts,  mi  doubt  with  reason,  that 
ihc  average  unknown  "author"  is  sure  to 
have  his  manuscript  rejected.   Indeed,  that 
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which  has  just  been  published.  His  experi- 
ences with  the  publishers  and  their  readers 
may  be  ot  interest ;  and  certainly  they  dis- 
prove the  assertion  that  publishers  cause  all 
manuscripts  to  be  examined. 

To  please  an  only  child^  the  writer's  book 
was  slowly  written  during  a  period  of 
five  years ;  it  was  revised  seven  times. 
Several  hundred  dollnf;  were  expended,  buy- 
ing black-and-white  urawings  £or  the  story 
from  an  artist  in  Europe.  When  the  manu- 
script was  ready,  a  writer  of  national  rpptit.i- 
tion  was  asked  how  a  publisher  for  the  book 
could  be  obtained.   Here  is  some  of  the 

cynical  advice  by  that  writer  : 

"  Take  the  advice  of  Punch  to  those  who 
cmitemplate  getting  xnarri^:  Don't  f  You 
will  not  find  a  publisher  unless  you  p.iy  him 
enough  to  cover  cost  of  publication.  \\'liy  ? 
YuH  "an-  unknown  as  a  xuriur !  You  say 
you  have  no  friends,  influence  or  acquaintance 
with  publishers.  You  will  fail,  and  justly,  for 
you  cannot  possibly  have  any  real  message 
for  the  world,  and  your  book  can  rightly  be 
jud^'ed  as  unworthy  without  even  an  examina- 
tion. The  world  has  produced  a  scant  dozen  of 
really  great  writers.  The  Prophets,  the  Four 
Gospels,  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  tiie 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — all  these  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  Yet  people  read  them 
and  the  Psalms  like  rdigious  parrots — ^blind 
to  their  grandeur.  But  tell  me  what  three 
profane  writers  are  greatest." 

*' Homer,  Shakespeare,  Dante,"  I  replied. 

"  True !  but  what  have  they  really  done  for 
humanity  ?  Read  Ruskin's  terrific  arraign- 
ment of  them  in  his  lecture  on  '  The  Mystery 
of  Life.iwhich  you  will  find  in  '  Sesame  and 
Lilies.'  So  what  possible  excuse  have  obscure 
you  for  writing?  You  have  an  itching  to 
be  called  an  'author,'  for  'fame,'  and  for 
earning  money  with  your  ]X'n.  Rut  you  have 
no  lodging  to  help  humanity  by  writing,  much 
less  supreme  foith  that  you  can  do  so.  Work 
for  others,  feed  people,  clothe  them,  relieve 
distress,  minister  to  want,  and  v'hj  will  be 
great  and  nublc  ;  but  do  not  write  lor  pub- 
lication. Try  rather  to  be  one  of  the  few 
who  form  the  real  literary  world,  and  read 
only  classics.  Expect  next  to  nothing  from 
American  authors,  known  or  unknown,  and 
less  from  pul)lishers  whn  have  both  eyes  on 
the  main  chance  of  making  money,  as  they 
serve  hasty-pudding  books  to  a  public  which 
has  a  depraved  literary  taste.  Thus  writers 


and  publishers  are  blocldng  the  way  for  the 

advancement  of  the  world's  real  books. 
Charge  them  with  this,  and  they  call  you  a 
common  scold ;  "but  the  truth  remains." 

These  statements  were  disheartening  ;  but 
eight  duplicates  of  the  writer's  manuscript 
were  aimtdtaneously  placed  in  the  hands  of 
eight  publishing  houses  for  examination  hf 
their  readers.  This  was  not  a  violation  of 
any  rule  of  ethics,  for  it  was  to  be  a  case  of 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder  if  bids  were  made — 
no  contract  or  proposition  being  submitted  to 
publishers,  but  merely  the  manuscript  for 
prelimmary  approval  or  rejection,  a  mutually 
siitisfaetory  contract  to  be  hoped  for  later. 

Thirty-two  publishers  "  examined "  the 
manuscript  in  two  years.  All  refused  to 
publish  it.  They  were  located  as  follows : 

Indianapolis   | 

rinctnnati  i 

I'hii.iddph'u   J 

Chicago ..   C 

Boston  ,  0 

Mew  York....  17 

This  does  not  include  two  publishers  who 
sent  my  manuscript  to  readers  whom  I  con- 
sidered incompetent,  and  of  whom  I  therefore 
asked  its  return.  Neither  does  it  include 
publishers  who  refused  to  become  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  drawings,  and  were 
asked  to  return  them. 

Note,  now,  the  error  of  the  statement ;  "  If 
you  submit  a  manuscript  it  will  be  read.** 

Six  of  these  publishers  returned  the  story 
with  the  specific  statement  that  it  had  not 
been  examined.  Five  others  added  to  that 
statonent,  that  it  had  not  been  examined 
because  "  it  is  of  a  kind  we  do  not  pubUsh." 

In  other  words,  over  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
publishers  rejected  a  carefully  typewritten 
manuscript,  revised  seven  times,  with  about 
eight  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  black-and-white 
pictures,  without  examimUioH  t  This  was  the 
way  they  were  "looking"  for  the  possible 
"  New  Man !" 

The  following  action  was  taken  by  the 
twenty-one  other  publidiers : 

Six  rejected  the  story  because  it  had  failed 
to  pass  each  of  four  readers  with  the  approval 
of  an. 

Four  rejected  it  because  its  writer  would 
not  furnish  them  money  to  cover  cost  of 
publication,  and  then  give  them  all  money 
receipts  from  sales  of  the  bookl   Two  of 
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these  four  seemed  hurt  that  what  they  called 
a  "  reasonable "  suggestion  was  rejected  by 
the  "unknown  writer." 

Four  rejected  the  story  because  the  writer 
refused  to  buy  enough  copies  of  the  book 
when  printed  to  cover  their  statement  of  cost 
of  publication. 

And  seven  rejected  the  stt)ry  for  the 
specifically  stated  reason  ihat  its  author  was 
unknowt^t  ao  the  book  would  be  "  an  uncertain 
commercial  venture^  in  spite  of  any  merit  it 
might  have." 

All  the  publishers  treated  the  writer  with 
the  utmost  Courtesy  ;  in  all  cases  they  softened 
the  unwelcome  fact  of  rejection  by  kind 
words  of  deprecation  and  r<^et.  But  some 
were  very  frank.  One  New  York  publisher 
said  to  me : 

"  You  will  not  get  your  book  published 
unless  you  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  plant,  and 
not  then  if  it  is  so  bad  that  a  puhlisher  would 
be  ashamed  to  have  his  imprint  seen  on  it. 
Why?  Your  obscurity  and  lack  dL  influence 
make  your  manuscript  impossible.  Become 
famous  or  infamous  before  you  write.  Sink 
a  Sijani.sh  fleet,  marry  a  great  heiress,  gel 
yourself  arrested  or  tortured — anything  so 
you  will  be  talked  about,  and  are  in  the  public 
eye.  Then  I  will  gladly  publish  inanities 
from  you«  rather  than  really  worthy  work 
from  any  unknown  <;cnius.  You  may  be  a 
great  writer ;  the  chances  are  a  million  to  one 
you  are  not;  and  if  you  were,  your  book 
would  probably  be  a  failure  as  a  cash  venture." 

A  few  of  the  publishers  sht>wed  me  written 
opinions  of  the  story  by  readers;  two  or 
three  even  gave  me  the  names  of  their  read- 
ers. But  I  already  had  lists  of  the  readers 
for  nearly  all  the  leading  publishers.  Some 
have  asked  me  how  I  obtained  the  lists.  They 
were  offered  to  me  by  a  "literary  bureau," 
and  I  paid  a  small  sum  for  them.  I  made  no 
use  of  these  lists  except  twice,  when  I  with- 
drew the  manuscript  from  publishers  who  had 
sent  it  to  men  as  first  readers  whom  I  con- 
sidered incompetent.  In  each  case  I  knew 
within  a  few  hours  that  the  manuscript  had 
been  sent  to  an  incompetent  reader,  and  the 
information  was  volunteered  or  furnished  to 
roe  by  persons  whom  I  advised  that  I  did  not 
wish  it. 

One  member  of  a  leading  publishing 
house  read  my  story  aloud  to  his  wife  and 
daughter.  All  three  recommended  it  for 
publication.    Another  member  of  the  firm 


read  the  first  ten  papfes  after  he  had  been  to 
the  theater,  and  had  secured  a  late  supper  of 
devOed  crabs.   He  rejected  the  whole  st<Mry. 

I  now  make  a  statement  which  has  been 
questioned  as  noanifestly  a  mistake.  With 
utmost  empdians  I  assert  that  a  (mmiinent 
pubhsher  (not  one  in  New  York)  told  me 
that  as  not  one  manuscript  in  a  hundred  was 
accepted,  he  could  not  dfford  to  j)a)  a  really 
competent  judge  to  wade  throuj^h  the  mass 
of  cjiaff  to  get  the  single  kernel ;  therefore, 
he  was  obliged  to  rely  largely  on  his  type- 
writer girls  as  ^rst  judges  of  stories.  He 
added  that  it  was  "too  bad  to  liave  lo  i^ivc  up 
fifty ^  cents  or  a  dollar  to  the  girl  for  iter  verdict 
that  the  story  was  untrvailablg** 

Think  of  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter** 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  reader,  earninf^  her 
dollar  and  deciding,  as  lirst  judge,  that  the 
manuscript  would  not  ''dol" 

Men  in  charrje  of  the  illustration  "depart- 
ments" for  prominent  New  York  magazines 
had  pronounced  the  drawii^  for  my  book 
first-class."  Yet  every  publisher  rejjarded 
them  with  disfavor — the  usual  phrase  bemg 
that  "  they  did  not  impress."  A  great  pub- 
lisher from  London  rejected  the  manuscript 
on  sight  "because  the  head  of  a  horse  in  one 
of  the  pictures  is  aivful!"  Of  course  his 
true  reason  was  that  the  writer  was  unknown ; 
but  the  reason  given  was  worthy  of  Tbadi- 
eray's  Bungay. 

Two  publishers  advised  me  that  the  story  had 
passed  three  of  their  readers,  while  a  fourth 
one  had  rejected;  and  added  that  if  he  also 
had  approved,  it  would  have  been  returned  to 
me  anyhow.  They  did  not  answer  my  queries 
why,  therefore,  they  had  taken  the  trouble  tO 
have  the  manuscript  examined  at  all. 

One  New  York  publisher  lost  the  manu- 
script for  ten  days.  A  Chicag<yi)ublish<^r  h  i  I 
the  drawmgs  tor  ten  days  after  writing  me 
they  had  been  shipped  to  me.  Nearly  all 
violated  written  promises  to  decide  by  a  date 
specified.  Over  a  dozen  held  the  manuscript 
two  weeks  longer  than  the  date  fixed  by  them- 
sdves  for  a  return.  Six  held  it  a  month,  and 
three  six  weeks,  longer  than  the  return  dates. 
So  it  will  be  seen  how  vital  it  was  to  use  sev- 
eral copies  of  the  story,  instead  of  one,  while 
seeking  preliminary  approval. 

Three  publishers  wrote  me  much  the  same 
thing,  saying  that  if  I  would  write  a  story 
like  one  by  Dickens  or  Thackeray,  thqr  would 
print  it  1   I  hold  these  letters. 
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Five  desired  to  see  the  illustrations  before 
seeing  the  manuscript.  Six  said  they  must 
see  the  manuscript  first.  Two  or  three  ad- 
vised mc  orally  that  they  really  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  so  rejected  to  be  "on  the 
safe  side."  One  who  had  already  agreed  to 
sign  a  contract,  finally  said  he  must  first  send 
it  to  "a  shrewd  old  fellow  over  in  Boston." 
This  Boston  party  advised  the  publisher  to 
reject  unless  he  was  sure  the  book  would  "be 
a  financial  plum."    He  refused  it. 

All  this  time  I  was  receiving  circulars  from 
"literary  bureaus"  offering  to  revise  (for  a 
consideration)  and  "perfect"  the  story,  and 
get  mc  a  publisher.  They  said  they  "stood 
between  the  author  and  the  publisher."  I 
did  not  notice  these  circulars.  I  also  had 
three  offensive  callers,  loth  to  give  their  names 
and  addres.se.s,  who  offered  me  "influence" 
with  a  publisher  for  pay.  They  were  shown 
out  of  my  rooms. 

About  six  hundred  lines  of  rhymes  were  in 
the  story — most  carefully  revised,  and  edited 
by  a  thorough  expert  on  poetical  composition, 
and  writer  of  .several  standard  school-books 
on  English.  A  Boston  woman  "visiting  New 
York  "  called  on  me,  .said  she  had  acted  as  a 
reader  of  my  story  for  a  Boston  publisher, 
and  wanted  to  revise  the  rhymes  in  it,  for 
pay.  She  showed  me  a  copy  of  her  alleged 
written  opinion ;  and  I  matle  the  following 
extract  from  it,  an  amu.sing  example  of  cheap 
pedantry : 

"The  poems  in  it  are  without  rhythm.  In 
forming  the  trochees,  cesura,  anapest  and  iambus 
seem  to  be  unknown  to  the  writer.  Euphony 
and  alliteration  are  neglected.  One  of  the  poems 
should  have  each  stanza  close  with  an  Alex- 
andrine.   In  short,  the  verse  is  not  acatelectic." 

Yet  here  is  an  extract  from  a  written  opin- 
ion by  a  New  York  reader,  shown  to  me  by 
his  publisher  employer : 

"  The  poems  are  very  fine ;  indeed,  they  are 
so  much  finer  than  the  prose  of  the  story  proper 
that  it  seems  very  unlikely  they  could  have  been 
written  by  the  same  person." 

A  Boston  publisher  said  his  readers  called 
the  prose  "simple  in  style,  flowing,  worthy, 
with  remarkably  good  sequence  of  incident." 
A  Chicago  publisher's  reader  rejxjrtcd  that  the 
story  "  broke  off  and  c«tmpellcd  the  reader  to 
go  to  other  .scenes  and  incidents — a  fatal 
defect."  _ 

These  contradictions  hv  roaileti^^Mi  be 


considerably  e.\tended.  I  close  mention  of 
them  by  citing  a  Philadelphia  reader's  opinion 
that  there  was  too  little  of  a  certain  line  of 
incident  in  the  story,  and  that  of  a  Chicago 
reader  that  there  was  too  much. 

After  two  years  of  great  effort,  and  regard- 
ing difficulties  as  merely  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, I  had  found  little  but  discouragement, 
and  had  a  lot  of  letters  to  and  from  publish- 
ers which  exceeded  the  story  itself  in  bulk. 
I  was  thinking  of  submitting  the  manuscript 
to  publishers  in  England,  when  it  dawned 
upon  mc  that  i>erhaps  I  could  do  for  Amer- 
ican publi.shers  what  I  did  not  believe  they 
were  in  my  case  doing  for  themselves — that 
is,  submit  the  story  to  undeniable  literary  ex- 
perts and  famous  scholars.  So  I  placed  a 
duplicate  of  the  .story  in  the  hands  of  each  of 
two  writers  of  national  reputation,  and  said : 

"What  you  charge  pays  you  liberally  for 
examination  of  this  manuscript,  and  writing 
an  opinion  of  it.  Be  sure  to  condemn  it  if 
you  must,  for  then  I  wish  to  suppress  the 
book  and  escape  ridicule.  I  rely  on  you  to 
protect  me.  But  if  you  approve,  you  must 
write  and  sign  an  opinion  accordingly,  and 
give  me  full  authority  to  say  to  any  publisher 
that  you  stand  by  what  you  have  said  in 
praise." 

Both  these  exjxirts  praised  the  story.  One 
declared  it  was  "very  charming;"  the  other 
said  it  would  "  take  a  high  place  among  Ixxjks 
of  its  kind." 

Armed  with  the.se  letters,  I  invaded  the 
offices  of  a  prominent  publisher  whose  readers 
had  already  ct)ndemned  the  story,  and  said 
that  I  was  not  prejxired  to  listen  with  much 
|>atience  to  opinions  by  his  readers,  when  I 
held  two  written  opinions  by  acknowledged 
writers  and  scholars  that  the  story  was 
meritorious.  The  long  quest  for  a  pub- 
lisher ended — the  adverse  decision  was  re- 
versed, a  very  favorable  contract  was  signed 
— the  book  is  on  sale.  My  prayer  is  that  very 
few  copies  will  be  purchased,  but  that  after 
some  yeiirs,  its  s;des  will  become  larger ; 
otherwi.se  I  shall  know  the  book  is  unworthy. 

I  ask  readers  to  see  from  citation  of  opinions 
by  two  ex|)erts  about  other  books,  how  little 
the  average  publisher's  reader  can  judge  of 
the  merits  of  a  manu.script. 

poo's  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  by 
which  "The  Raven  "  arrived  at  completeness 
proves  him  to  have  been  an  exceptionally  go<Hl 
judge  and  writer  of  poetry.    Yet  this  lecturer 
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on  "  The  Poetic  Principle,"  and  writer  of 
" The  Raven "  and  "The  Bells,"  says  in  an 
elaborate  review  oi  Home's  epic  poem 
"Orion:" 

"  Its  beauties  are  supreme^*  ^  The  description 

ol  Hell  in  '  Paradise  Lost '  is  altogether  inferior  in 
graphic  effect,  in  originality,  in  expression,  in  the 
true  imagination,  to  these  magnificent,  these  un- 
paralleled passages.'*  "  An  exalted  sense  of  art 
for  whieh  wc  li}(>k  in  vain  in  any  other  poem.  "  "In 
all  that  regards  the  loftiest  and  holy  attributes  of 
the  true  poetry,  'Orion '  has  nnvr  been  excelled; 
indeed,  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  say  that  ft 
has  never  been  Ci/ua/hd."  "One  of  tlie  noblest, 
if  not  the  very  noblest  poetical  work  of  the  age." 
(See  essay  on  R.  H.  Home.) 

Poe  himself  italicized  the  words  as  shown 

in  these  quotations.  Yet  ^r\m  time  "  grinding 
slowly, 'but  with  exactness,  "  has  demonstrated 
that  "Orion"  is  httle  more  than  rhymed 
d^tht  and  tinsel.  Probably  not  one  per  cent, 
of  the  reading  public  ever  heaxd  of  Home  or 
bis  poem. 

And  before  me  is  a  typewritten  copy  of 

Carlyle's  "Signs  of  the  Times,"  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1829. 
This  copy  had  been  made  by  a  colored  boy  in 
a  New  York  railroad  office  merely  for  prac- 
tice on  the  typewriter.  But,  in  a  spirit  of 
malicious  mischief  almost  criminal,  he  changed 
its  title  to  *'  Reveries  of  a  Recluse,*'  and  sent 
it  as  an  orij^inal  essay  by  himself  to  a  famous 
pubUshing  house  in  New  York.  And  here 
before  me  is  the  letter  from  that  house,  say- 
ing the  returned  essay  is  unavailable.  Upon 
this  maniiircript  —  also  before  me  —  is  an 
unerased  endorsement  in  pencil  by  the  pub- 
lisher's reader,  now  dead,' but  yet  well  known 
here  and  in  England.  It  reads  as  fcdlows, 
over  his  initials : 

"  The  work  of  a  pompous  pedant  who  cannot 
punctuate  or  caphalise." 

Now,  if  Poe  was  so  mistaken  about  Home's 

epic,  and  this  <  iher  notable  writer  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  shallow  connoisseur  by  speaking 
so  arrogantly  of  what  is  known  to  be  a  classic 
En^ish  essay,,  what  more  than  gues»workcan 
be  the  judgments  of  the  incaixible,  imdcrpaid 
and  overworked  readers  for  the  modern  pub- 
liirfiing  houses,  wading  through  dreary  manu* 
script  rubbish,  all  bad,  looking  for  "the 
literary  sensation  of  the  yQ^x  ? "  They 
simply  cannot  and  do  not  judge  well.  Even 
Emerson  called  HaMrthome's  stories  **mere 


mush,"  and  Hawthorne  styled  Emerson's 
books  "muddy  philosophy."  Then  what 
worthy  work  can  be  expected  of  the  bizarre 
and  nondescript  lot  of  publishers'  readers — 
college  tutors,  decayed  ex-editors,  faded  gen- 
tlemen wearing  long  hair  for  appearance  and 
economy,  truculent  Bludyers,  unsuccessful 
writers  who  have  sunk  to  professional  readers, 
or  busy  newspaper  men  who  sample  a  manu- 
script as  a  grocer  would  a  firkin  of  butter,  by 
reading  a  few  sentences  in  the  middle  \  And 
typewriter  pirls  I 

Of  course,  it  seems  absurd  that  publishers 
with  millions  invested  in  books  should  have 
such  readers.  Let  'h  sc  who  think  my 
words  arc  extravagant  and  incorrect  recall 
their  many  unsuccessful  publications  and 
reconsider  before  they  condemn.  Their  ex- 
cuse and  dilemma  lie  largely  in  the  further 
fact  that  no  quartette  of  readers,  no  group  of 
literary  men,  not  even  the  world  without 
lapse  of  time,  can  tell  whether  a  book  will  be 
an  addition,  real  and  permanent,  to  the 
worid's  scant  but  inexpressibly  precious  store 
of  real  literature.  I  mean  by  literature  books 
of  poetry  and  fiction,  not  books  by  specialists 
on  art  and  science. 

Perhaps  this  quotation  from  Carlyle  will 
make  this  more  clear  ;  he  is  speaking  of  this 
very  subject  of  real  and  false  writers  and 
books: 

**The  heavenly  Lummary  rises  amid  vapors: 

star-gazers  enough  must  scan  it  with  critical  tele- 
scopes; it  makes  no  blazing,  the  world  can 
either  kmk  at  it  or  forbour  k)ddng  at  it ;  not  till 
after  a  time  and  times  does  its  celestial,  eternal 
nature  become  indubitable.  Pleasant,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  biasing  of  a  tar  barrel ;  the 
crowd  dance  merrily  round  it,  with  loud  huzzah- 
ing  and  universal  three-timcs-three,  and,  like 
Homer's  peasants,  'bless  the  useful  light;'  but 
unhapj)ily  it  so  sonn  ends  in  darkness,  foul, 
choking  smoke,  and  is  kicked  into  the  gutters,  a 
nameless  imbroglio  of  charred  staves,  pitch-cin- 
ders and  vomitsenuni  du  Diabk!" 

This  is  true  today.  So  our  best  reviews 
keep  asking :  "  What  will  be  the  next  craze 
in  fiction  ?"  For  the  public  irill  scan  a  mush- 
room b(K)k,  believe  in  paid-for  praise  of  it  by 
ma^^ne  or  newspaper,  and  exchange  plaudits. 
This  is  the  pubfic  which  defights  in  cheap 
antithesis  and  tawdry  sparkle  horrors,  swash- 
buckler heroes  mouthintj  passions  torn  to 
rags,  mawkish   sentiment,  strut   and  pose 

without  meaning,  stale  epigram,  dissection  of 
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processes  and  states  of  human  decadence,  the 
public  which  went  wild  over  "Trilby,"  and 
has  all  but  forgotten  her. 

One  more  statement  of  my  estimate  of  the 
average  publisher's  reader.  If  that  "  insjNred 
idiot,"  Oliver  GoMsmith,  could  send  the  first 
manuscript  of  his  classic  story  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  lo  an  American  publishing;  house, 
their  readers,  scckiiij;  for  "  the  .scubatiuii  of 
the  year,"  could  bo  absolutely  trusted  to  con- 
demn it.  Probably  it  would  reach  a  second 
reader,  who  would  yawn,  puff  his  cheap  cigar, 
summon  the  tired  powers  of  his  "mind," 
wave  his  long  ears,  and  report : 

"This  is  rather  commonplace.  It  lacks 
sequence;  the  interest  flags.  There  is  not 
oiough  'suspense,'  and  the  story  lacks  har- 
mony as  a  whole.  The  incident  of  the  boy 
selling  a  horse  iur  a  lot  of  green  spectacles  is 
nibbiafa,  improbable,  and  should  be  removed. 
Worse,  it  is  a  palpable  imitatioii  of  two  ether 


.stories.  It  is  .strained  in  its  sadness,  tw  in- 
sipid and  goody-goody  in  its  pictures  of 
domestic  life.  It  has  an  offensive  tnsou€i4t$ue  ; 
its  incidents  lack  verisimilitude." 

Then  the  publishers,,  acting  on  the  opinion 
of  two  first  readers,  would  return  ihe  manu* 
script  to  Mr.  Goldsmith,  with  the  usual  jxilite 
note  that  rejection  did  not  imply  lack  of 
merit. 

But  suppose  the  story  were  accepted  and 
the  book  actually  published.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  it  would  not  sell  well.  Verily 
it  would  not  be  *'  the  literary  sensation  of  the 
year,"  nor  the  "latest  fad."  Its  worth  would 
dawn  slowly  on  the  world ;  with  lapse  of  years 
its  perennial  nature  would  be  recognized. 

And  what  then? 

Only  real  literary  men  would  read  it  Not 
two  per  cent,  of  the  reading  public  of  to- 
day has  ever  read,  much  less  joyed  over. 
Goldsmith's  exquisite  story. 
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SHALL  I  throw  away  my  magazines  or 
shall  I  bind  them?  Everybo<ly  comes 
face  to  face  with  this  question.  To 
keep  them  unbound  is  impracticable.  The\' 
are  no  sooner  thrown  away  than  you  recall 
something  that  you  wish  you  had  kept.  To 
bind  them  and  to  keep  nil  their  mntents  loads 
up  your  book-cases  with  much  merely  epheme- 
ral matter.  I  have  devised  a  system  that  is 
a  O-impromi.se ;  and  for  my  own  needs  it 
solves  the  problem.  It  has  become,  also,  a 
recreation. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  I  take  the  maga- 
zines apart  and  rearrange  the  matc-rial  in 
temporary  covers.  Much  material  is  rejected. 
If  an  article  is  uninteresting  to  me  I  conagn 
it  to  the  waste  basket.  We  arc  each  interested 
in  different  things  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  two  of  us  v^uld  put  the  same  value  on  the 
same  material.  It  is  entirely  practicable,  how- 
ever, for  anyone  to  pursue  me  method  on  the 


same  general  lines,  preservii>g  what  he  likes 
under  such  titles  as  suits  his  fancy  and  reject- 
ing the  rest. 

As  the  result  of  last  year's  work  I  am  at 
present  sending  to  the  binder  volumes  with  the 
following  titles: — South  African  War,  Short 
Stories,  Historical  Incident.s,  Biof^raphical 
Sketches,  The  Stage,  and  the  following  novels : 
Dr.  North  and  His  Friends,  A  Bicycle  of 
Cathay  and  The  Isle  of  L^nrest,  Eleanor  and 
The  Mantle  of  Elijah  under  one  cover,  and 
Watson's  Life  of  the  Master,  Morlev's  Life  of 
Cromwell  and  Dr.  O'Meara's  Talks  with 
Napoleon  tmdcr  one  cover. 

The  volume  on  the  South  African  War  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  fourteen  pages  and, 
while  necessarily  frapiientary  in  character,  it 
contains  much  interesting  matter  about  that 
tenacious  struggle  and  in  such  shape  that  it 
can  be  easily  referred  to. 

The  volume  of  Short  Stories  was  the  most 
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difficult  uf  all  to  compile,  not  because  of  the 

scarcity  of  material  but  because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  it.  There  was  so  mvich  more  than 
could  be  bound  in  one  volume  without  disre- 
garding the  very  object  I  sought  to  accomplish, 
namely,  keeping  the  weight  within  convenient 
limits.  The  material  was  gone  over  many 
times  and  story  after  story  reluctantly  put 
aside  until  the  volume  was  reduced  to  about 
six  hundred  pages.  It  would  have  been  better 
perhaps  to  reduce  the  size  still  further.  It 
contains  the  very  best,  according  to  my  taste 
and  judgment,  of  the  short  stories  which  have 
appeared  during  the  year. 

I  find  those  short  stOTy  concctions  very 
popular.  Rapid  readers  dispose  ot  the  current 
magazines  by  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  the  month 
at  latest  and  they  then  find  these  bound 
copies  very  convenient  to  fall  back  on.  All 
of  the  stories  are  well  worth  reading  a  second 
timi^  and,  indeed,  the  second  reading  is  often 
more  entertaininj^  than  the  first.  One  of  my 
friends  in  questioning  the  usefulness  of  the 
undertaking  s^d  that  he  had  read  them  all  as 
they  came  out  aud  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
whUc  reading  them  again.  At  my  sugges- 
tion he  took  one  of  the  volumes  home  for 
perusal.  When  he  returned  it  he  frankly 
admitted  that  he  found  many  very  mteresting 
stones  that  he  had  not  read  beture. 

The  volume  on  historical  incidents  is  valu- 
able both  from  the  standpoint  i  f  the  general 
reader  and  as  a  reference  book,  it  contains 
such  artk:Ies  as  *'Tbe  Sherman-Johnston 
Convention."  "An  Unwritten  Chapter  in 
American  Diplomacy,"  **The  Montgomery 
Race  Cmference,"  ''The  Last  Days  of  the 
Confederate  Government,"  (and  other  articles 
of  that  scries)  "  The  Greatest  of  World's 
I'air.s,"  "The  (ialveston  Traced),"  "The 
Great  Hoboken  Fire,"  Sla\  e  Trade  in 
America,"  and  others  which  it  was  thought 
could  be  put  in  this  class.  In  selecting  these 
articles  much  latitude  was  allowed,  and  fre- 
quently I  was  sorely  perplexed  as  to  whether 
certain  articles  pro[>crly  belonged  here.  It 
requires  several  years  to  Compile  a  volume  of 
this  kind,  because  such  articles  do  not  occur 
very  frcquentlv.  Sometimes  the  whole 
month's  output  will  contribute  only  one  or 
two  articles.  *'The  Volume  of  Biographical 
Sketches"  is  cncvrlopirdic  in  character.  It 
contains  articles  on  pronuuent  public  men  of 
both  the  past  and  the  present.  Some  of  the 
sketches  an  ef  General  Chaffee,  Rudyard 


Kipling,  William  Henry  Seward,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Mark  TTat>na,  Vice-President  R<"i'.(M,e]t 
and  Mr.  Willuun  Jennings  Bryan.  They  ;ue 
taken  as  they  come  and  arranged  alpha- 
betically When  the  volume  reaches  a 
desired  size  it  is  bound,  whether  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one,  two  or  three  years.  Such  a  volume 
will  contain  in  quickly  available  shape  infor- 
mation, at  least  about  the  prominent  men  of 
the  present  day,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
from  other  sources. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  serial  stories.  I 
was  much  impressed  with  the  statement  in  an 
article  on  this  subject  which  appeared  several 
years  ago,  entitled  (I  think)  "What  To  Do 
with  Old  Magazines, '  that  the  serial  stories 
were  rejected  because  they  were  usually  jiub- 
lished  afterward  in  book  form.  The  question 
of  co.st  seemed  to  come  in  for  no  considera- 
tion at  all.  I  continued  t^)  preserve  them. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  I  saved  nine  serials. 
To  buv  them  in  book  form  would  cost,  after 
allowing  lor  all  discounts,  not  less  than  fifteen 
dollars.  Now  there  are  people  to  whom 
fifteen  dollars  is  not  entirely  a  trifle. 

The  cost  of  bindii\g  is  seventy-five  cents 
per  volume,  with  something  extra  when  the 
titles  are  unusually  long.  Four  lines  are 
usually  allowed,  \\n\h  an  additional  cost  of 
fifteen  ccntb  per  line  for  all  ni  excess  of  that. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fifteen  dol- 
lars' worth  of  hooks  is  .secured  at  the  small 
cost  of  two  dollars  aiid  eighty-five  cents,  for 
only  two  of  the  volumes  would  exceed  the 
limit. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  method  is  that 
the  material  is  got  in  avaOable  form  at  little 
cost  of  either  money  or  energy.  While  it  is 
my  custom  at  the  end  of  each  month,  when 
the  magazines  have  betn  read  by  the  mem- 
bers d  my  household,  to  take  them  apart  and 
rearrange  the  material,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  I  am  not  able  to  touch  them  for  several 
months  or  that  I  am  interrupted  before  I 
have  finished  \v\xh  tlicin.  Therein  comes  the 
convenience  of  the  method;  no  particular 
amount  of  work  has  to  be  done  at  any  given 
time.  The  material  is  simply  put  aside  in 
some  safe  place  until  a  more  opportune  occa- 
sion presents  itself  for  resuming  work.  It  is 
generally  better  to  learrange  while  4me  has 
fresh  in  one's  memory  the  contents  of  each 
article  and  can  recall  it  at  a  glance.  If  one 
waits  too  long,  considerable  time  may  have  to 
be  consumed  in  glancing  through  the  various 
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Rear  Admiral  Roblky  D.  Evami  gives  us  in 
his  **  RecoUecttons  of  Forty  Years  of  Naval 

AIMIV'*  Lift'  "  an  extremely  interesting  auto- 
biography,  and  also  illuminating  in- 
formation  concemmg  our  Navy,  past  and  present. 
It  is  the  record  of  a  bom  fighter  and  commander 
— prompt,  resourceful,  resolute,  instant  in  re^rcnt- 
ment,  a  bad  enemy,  an  ardent  and  militant 
patriot,  yet  enduring  and  self-restrained  when 
necessary.  A  V'ir^iiu.in  by  birth,  he  entered  the 
Naval  Academy  7-ia  Utah,  fighting  Indians  on 
the  way,  and  took  the  Union  side  in  the  Civil 
War,  He  was  desperately  wounded  at  Fort 
Fisher,  and  saved  his  legs  in  hospital  at  the 
point  ol  his  revolver.  Crip|^led  by  his  wounds, 
he  was  mvalided  by  the  su^^ical  staff,  which  had 
failed  to  amputate,  and  got  back  on  the  active 
list  only  by  a  special  act  of  Congress  and  the 
evidence  of  fitness  by  hard  sen^.  He  saw 
the  decay  of  the  old  Na\7.  and  assisted  at  the 
birth  of  tlic  new.  He  commanded  the  Yorktown 
in  Valparaiso  harbor,  in  hourly  danger  of  destruc- 
tion,  while  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  with  Chili 
was  being  decided ;  policed  Beiiring  Sea 
when  trouble  with  Great  Britain  seemed 
imminent;  attended  the  impiesaive  ceremonies 
at  the  opening  of  the  Kiel  canal;  and 
commanded  the  louui  during  the  war  with 
Spain.  The  record  is  one  of  loyal  and  honor- 
able service  rendered  often  at  critical  and  trying 
times.  (Appleton.  Is.sonet.) 

With  no  attempt  to  treat  the  larger  considera- 
tions of  the  Boer  War,  Jamis  Barmis  gives  here 
Tbe  GreAt  3  graphic  peTSonal  narrative  of  events 
w*r  Ttek  in  South  Africa  as  he  saw  them  at 
close  range.  Mr.  Barmss  went  out  to  the  war 
as  correspondent  for  the  Outbok  and  the  McClure 
News  Syndicate,  and  later,  when  Julian  Ralph 
was  injured  at  Karree,  took  the  latter 's  place  as 
correspondent  f<>r  tin-  London  Daily  Mail.  His 
story  of  the  war  is  fascinating,  vital,  full  of  vivid 
color — a  brilliant,  realistic  panorama  of  the 
Knglisb  advance  bom  Modder  River  to  Pretoria. 
It  throws,  too,  some  curious  side  lights  on  dis- 
puted questions  of  fact.   (.\ppleton.   Si. 50  net.) 

The  seventh  in  the  Harpers'  series  of  Ameri- 
can novels  is  a  tale  of  strenuous  railroading  in 
TM Ibisutr  Michigan,  with  the  usual  love  com- 
MttsB.  ITA.  plication  and  tlie  not  unexpected 
Strike.  Mr.  Vaughan  K  ester  has  caught  with 
some  skill  the  local  color  of  the  Northwest,  and 
has  drawn  his  characters  with  an  individual  touch 
that  makes  them  vital.  Though  the  style  is 


journalistic,  the  plot  haphazardly  constructed 
and  melodramatic — ^fbr  Mr.  R»ter  has  much  to 
learn  in  the  technique  of  novel-writing — the 
book  contains  for  those  who  take  pleasure  in  an 
unvarnished  tale  the  elements  of  an  afternoon^ 
enjoyment.    (Harper.  #1.501.) 

Mr.  I  kedfric  ENfORv  has  written  a  melo- 
dramatic story  of  lo\  e  and  the  war-time  that  holds 
A  MAryUa4    one's  interest  from  IttSt  to  last.  Mr. 

Emory  has  drawn  a  particularly  good 
hero  and  a  vividly  bad  villain.  The  book  has 
many  structural  defects,  and  in  places  seems 
Strained  to  unreality.  But  that  the  story  is  in- 
teresting no  one  will  deny.   (  Stokes.   $  t  .50. ) 

A  story  built  up  on  One  impoanbte  event,  with 

two  passable  characters  whom  one  rather  likes. 
The  PupKt  very  bad  ones  whom  one  greatly 

Crown  dislikes,anda dosen  mediocre  people ; 
with  less  actk)n  than  is  usual  in  this  class  of 
novel ;  and  a  most  unsatisfactory  end.  This  is 
"The  Puppet  Crown."  But  Mr.  MacGrath 
escapes  severe  criticism  for  a  poor  <;tnr\'  through 
his  great  cleverness  in  writing  pretty  English. 
Daintiness  in  his  choice  of  words  and  a  niosT 
pleasing  smoothness  go  far  toward  making  one 
forget  the  shortcomings  of  characters  and  plot. 
( Bowen-McrrilU  %i  .50. ) 

There  is  ao  very  little  actual  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  entomology  that  Dr.  L.  O.  Howarp's 
^^^^^  book  •' The  Insect  ik>ok.'"  should  be 
of  great  help  and  interest  to  teachers 
and  students — the  more  so  since  the  author  is  an 
unquestionable  authority  upon  the  subject.  The 
work  is  a  very  thorough  and  painstaking  account 
of  the  North  American  tnsectSi  eidusive  of 
butterflies  and  moths,  and  bears  the  mark  of 
much  thought  and  labor.  The  addenda  is  un- 
usually complete.  Special  mention  should  be 
made  also  of  the  illustrations  which,  including  a 
number  of  colored  full  plates,  assist  the  value  of 
the  book  greatly.   (Doubleday,  Plage.  #1.50.) 

•  Nature  Biographies"  is  an  attractive  and 
useful  little  book  comprising  a  series  of  essays 
BAtorc         t*nd  chapters  ( several  of  which  have 

Bto{rapUM     .i|i[xared  and  attracted  attention  rlse- 

where)  upon  the  lives,  habits  and  being  of  the 
commoner  and  more  frequently  met  with  spedes 

of  moths,  btittcrflies.  grasshoppers  and  other  in- 
.sects  of  a  like  n.iture.  It  is  to  be  particularly 
commended  for  tlie  re.ison  that  unlike  the  majority 
of  such   work^  it   is  and  it!i'frhnicallv 

written,  and  so  is  not  only  easy  to  understand 
and  instructive,  but  pleasant  to  read  as  wdl. 
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The  illustrating,  by  photography,  is  good.  The 

author,  Clakfnce  Moores  Weeh,  is  a  well-known 
authority  upon  entomology.    (Ooubletiay,  Page. 

Captain  H.  H.  P.  Deasy,  a  British  army 
officer,  has  added  to  the  stock  of  geographical 
In  TiJiiet  knowledge  by  his  surveys  in  this  ex- 
AndCliliieM  trcmcly  diflicult  and  inaccessible  re- 
TvikMUA  gion.  Having  carefully  prepared  him- 
self for  the  work  of  an  explorer,  he  began  in  1896 
a  series  of  expeditions,  at  his  oun  expense,  the 
narrative  and  results  of  which  are  now  presented 
in  a  bulky  and  abundantly  illustrated  volume,  with 
map  and  appendices.  The  book  is  n  sober  and 
modest  account  of  sdentific  observations  made 
under  great  difficukies,  and  will  most  interest 
other  geographers  and  scientists.  It  does  not 
enter  into  the  political  question  which  Russia's 
advance  in  Central  Asia  hu  raised.  (Longmans. 
$5.00  net.) 

Miss  AuousTA  FoofTB  Arnold,  wtio  attempts 
to  tell  us  "how  to  know*'  the  seashore,  almost 

frightens  ofTtheamateurbyformidable- 
8M-BcMb  At  looking  classifications  bristling  with 
'^'^      scientiiic  technicalities  and  unfamiliar 

words.  But  persistent  search  reveals  a  wealth  of 
interesting  information,  much  of  it  related  with 
charm,  concerning  the  sea-weeds,  sponges,  corals, 
worms,  starfish,  sea-urchins,  lobsters,  crabs,  clams 
and  numerous  other  shell  dwellers  found  on  the 
beaches  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  a 
difficult  task  well  done.  More  than  six  hundred 
illustrations  are  the  most  popular  feature  of  the 
book.  (Century  Go.  $».4o  net.) 

A  book  well  named  and  all  that  it  pretends  to 
be.  Mr.  Waltbr  J.  Travis,  in  addition  to  being 
Piactioii  the  champion  of  the  game  in  America, 
is  the  most  thorough  student  of  golf 
that  we  have  ever  bad  in  this  country.  He  has 
the  abOity  to  express  himself  dearly.  His  book 
is  for  advanced  players  and  is  the  most  valualile 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  golf  ever  published 
in  this  country,   (Harper.   $2.00  net.) 

G.  Skrgi,  Professor  of  .\nthropolog)'  in  the 
University  of  Kome,  presents  in  this  book  an 
English  version  of  his  theory  that 

iMltamMAit  the  original  Euro])ean  stocks  \\  hi<  h 
^"^  settled  in  the  Mediterranean  basin 

came  from  Africa,  not  firom  Asia ;  that  Greece,  for 

example,  got  its  religion  froin  Egypt  and  not  from 
India;  and  so  on.  He  bases  his  assertions  on 
the  sunilarity  of  the  jdiysical  anthropology  of  the 
present  Mediterranean  and  the  past  African  races. 
Professor  Sergi  thinks  that  the  Asians  <aiTie 
after  the  Africans;  and  that  Indo-Gemianism 
must  be  taken  with  a  big  grain  of  sak.  His  book 
is  one  for  the  student.    (Scribner.  (Imported.) 


Dr.  L.  O.  HowAMJ,  chief  entomologist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
MaaaiitnM  prcparecl  a  very  full,  timely,  and 
interesting  volume  on  these  pests. 
The  work  is  at  once  sdentific  and  practkral,  for 
it  not  only  gives  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
investigations,  which  have  established  results  of 
world-wide  importance,  but  also  tells  how  civilised 
communities  may  protect  themselves  against  mo^ 
quitoes  and  the  diseases  which  they  propagate. 
This  is  a  book  which  everybody  ought  to  read* 
and  which  anybody  can  understand.  Not  only 
the  comfort  hut  the  health  of  thousands  of  homes 
may  be  promoted  by  taking  to  heart  its  lessons. 
(McClure,  Phillips.  $1.50  net.) 

Mr.  Isaac  R.  Pbwkvpackkr  is  the  author  of 
this,  the  fourth  volume  in  the  Great  Commanders 
Qntnl  series,  in  which  the  winner  of  Gettys- 
MM4e  burg,  the  most  critical  battle  of  the 
Civil  War.  Is  characterized.  The  official  War 
Records  form  the  basis  of  the  narrative,  but 
many  other  sowoes  of  information  concerning 
the  military  movements  described  have  been 
studied.  There  are  a  number  of  diagrams 
and  maps,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  make  fully 
intelligible  the  very  detailed  accounts  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops.  The  book  seems  very 
conscientiously  prepared,  but  is  not  particularly 
readable.    (Appleton.  $1.50.) 

Mrs.  St.  Julian  Ravenel  has  prepared  an 
excellent  biography  of  her  father,  the  memory  of 
UfeudTime  services  has  perhaps  withdrawn 

«iwiDiam  too  completely  into  the  background 
******  with  the  lapse  of  time.  A  prominent 
figure  in  South  Carolina  |M)litieal  and  social  life 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
he  represented  that  State  in  Congress  from  181 1 
to  \S22,  and  was  one  of  the  leadinj^  figures  there. 
He  was  a  fine  example  of  the  old  school  of 
Southern  gentlemen,  and  in  his  day  a  rival  as 
well  as  close  friend  of  Caihoun.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin.  $1,50.) 

Mr.  Edmond  Kelly,  late  lecturer  at  Columbia 
University,  gives  this  tkle  to  the  second  volume 
lidiTjdiiaiina  "Government,  or  Human  Evo- 

«ad  lution.**   The  standpoint  is  ethical. 

I  he  concept  of  justice  demands  a 
social  order  in  which  all  men  shall  have,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  equal  opportunities  and  equal  burdens. 
Human  evolution  is  taking  place  in  an  artificial 
environment,  which  can  be  modified  by  intelli- 
gence; society  is  a  construction,  not  an  organism. 
Natural  evolution  by  selection  is  unjust  to  the  in- 
divid,u.il,  and  tends  io  perpetuate  ha^c  rather  than 
noble  types. 

From  this  starting  point  the  author  examines 
individualism  and  collectivism  as  rival  theories  of 
government.  Individualism,  with  private  property 
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as  its  instrument,  has  on  the  whole  worked  badly ; 
competitkm  is  the  enemy  of  justice.  The  main 
purpose  of  collectivism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 

strike  at  the  root  of  selfishness.  It  would 
alleviate  the  worst  evils  from  which  society  suffers 
--patiperism,  prostitution,  crime,  war.  Toward 
it  society  is  slowly  moving,  and  it  is  not,  as  its 
opponents  say,  impracticable. 

The  book  is  thoughtful,  well  written,  and  re* 
strained  in  tone;  but  its  assertions  arc  often 
amazing,  and  it  cannot  at  all  be  said  to  establish 
its  main  contention.   (Lotigmans.  I2.50.) 

Sir  Maktin  Conway,  greatest  of  mouitain 
climbers,  explored  in  1898  and  1900  a  part  of  the 
TbsBoiiTiao  (-'ordillera  Real,  in  the  least  known 
region  of  South  America.  His  most 
perilous  achievements  were  the  ascent  of  the  great 
peaks  of  Illimani  and  Sorata,  both  over  21,000 
feet  high.  Possessing  the  power  of  vivid  and 
picturesque  description  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
restless  observation  of  whatever  falls  in  his  way, 
he  has  written  a  most  entertaining^  hixjk,  which 
combines  adventure,  scientific  information,  and 
much  that  is  of  interest  concerning  the  natural 
resources  and  the  industrial,  economic,  social  and 
political  conditions  of  the  little  traveled  regk>ns 
through  which  he  passed.   (Harper.  I3.00  net.) 

Professor  James  Edward  LbRossignol  is  the 
author  of  this  careful,  intelligent  and  up-to-date 
Monopolies  discussion  of  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
i>ut  and  tant  subject  which  now  occupies  public 
ft«*^i  attentkm.  Beginning  with  ancient  and 
medieval  monopolies,  he  takes  up  in  succession 
guilds,  exclusive  trading  companies,  patents  and 
oomrights,  and  so  arrives  at  the  pressing  and 
dimcult  questions  of  present  importance  involved 
in  municipal,  railway  and  capitalistic  monopolies. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  two  the  author  leans 
toward  private  ownership  with  public  control.  The 
fairness  with  which  both  sides  of  every  question 
are  presented  is  conspicuous.    (Crowell.  $1.25.) 

"JuuEN  Gordon"  publishes  a  volume  of 
feigned  love-letters,  with  '<  The  Passion  of  Love  " 
Wl  til1Hi»  ^""^  sub  title,  on  which  the  reader 
whose  appetite  for  these  decoctions  is 
not  yet  stated  may  feast  to  the  full.  But  t  he  honey 
has  much  more  than  a  suspicion  of  glucose. 
(Appleton.    Si. 50.) 

Mr.  Julian  Kai.i-ii  tells  how  four  of  the  war 
correspondents  with  Lord  Roberts'  army  under- 
Wmt't  took,  at  the  General's  request,  to 
BrtBMwSide  publish  a  newspaper  for  a  month  at 
Bloemfontein  in  the  spring  of  1900,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  town  bv  the  British  forces.  It  was  a 
labor  of  love  on  their  part,  and  an  imluous  one 
at  that,  for  "copy"  w.^s  scarce  and  the  editors 
were  busy.  But  campaigning  is  nut  without  its 
lighter  humors,  as  the  numerous  auiLk^  Irom 


"  The  Friend  "  here  republished  testify.  Kipling 
and  Conan  Doyle  are  among  the  contributors. 
But  the  book  is  more  than  amusing ;  from  it  can 

be  gleaned  a  good  deal  concerning  the  conditions 
in  the  city  at  the  time.    (Appleton.  $1.50.) 

Miss  Ellen  Thornbvcroft  Fowler's  vol- 
ume of  short  stories  takes  its  title  from  the  first 

<5"*^       tlie  collection.    They  have  a 
pleasant,    if    somewhat  superficial 
cleverness,  and  give  an  effect  of  novelty  rather 

than  originality,  due  to  a  sublime  disregard  for 
the  probable.  In  character  conception  the  author 
is  far  from  strong,  and  the  pathetic,  where  it  is 
introduced,  is  overworked,  but  the  readers  of 
"Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby  '  tio  not  need  to  be 
told  that  with  Miss  Fowler  one  is  at  least  always 
sure  of  entertainment.    (Appleton.  ^1.50.) 

Mr.  Francis  Whiting  Halsev  .sets  forth  in 
this  book  the  results  of  careful  and  prolonged 
The  Old  study  of  the  history  of  Central  New 
Bow  York  York,  from  the  first  coming  of  the 
white  man  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  main  interest  centres  about  the  bor- 
der struggles  precipitated  by  the  Kevolutu>nary 
War.  By  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768  the 
north  and  south  line  lietween  thtf  English  and  In- 
dian territory  was  tixed,  about  as^^far  west  as  where 
Rome  now  stands.  Across  this  line,  after  the  revolt 

of  the  colonists,  swept  the  devastating  invasions 
of  savage  redmen  and  tnore  savage  Tories,  which 
resulted  m  the  bloody  baiile  of  Ohiskany  snd  the 
Wyoming  and  Cherry  \' alley  massacres.  The 
whole  story  is  most  interesting,  and  Mr.  Halsey 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  intere.sted  in  American 
history  for  having  told  it  so  well.  Maps  and 
illustratiioiu  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 
(Scribner.   $2.50  net.) 

Mr.  Edwin  Asa  Dix,  the  author  of  "  Deacon 
Bradbury,"  has  written  another  story  of  country 
Old  Bowra't  life.  Its  motive  and  treatment  are 
Leeicy  moral,  its  people  are  the  everyday 
country  novel  people,  its  descriptions  good.  But 
the  typk»l  novd  of  typical  American  rural  1^  h 
becoming  monotonous  in  its  frequency.  With  all 
its  affected  genuineness  this  sort  of  novel  is  not 
always — indeed  not  often — real.  Of  its  type,  this 
onedoes  very  well,  however.  (Century  Co.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  K.  W.  TowNSKNr\  who  has  always  written 
genuinely  of  the  east  side  and  the  tenement  dis- 
omy, tricts  of  New  York,  has  in  thb  novel 
LUw  ThM«  brought  into  conjunctnn  the  *'  swamp" 
and  the  uptown  district.  A  poor  girl  comes  into 
a  fortune  and  finally  marries  her  rich  uncle's  law- 
yer who  is  the  typical  story-book  American, 
strong  physically,  mentally,  morally.  The  people 
of  the  book  who  are  most  real  are  the  tenement 
folk,  Mrs.  Cassidy,  the  twins,  Micky,  Mulgrave  and 
the  rest.   (Harpers.   1 1.50.) 
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THE  MONTH'S  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 


Reports  from  book-dealers  in  Louisville,  San 
Francisco,  St.  Paul,  Albany,  New  York,  New 
Haven,  Boston,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  Kansas 
City,  Detroit,  Bulfak),  Toronto,  Rochester,  Pitts- 
bui^  and  Dallas,  and  from  librarians  in  Hartford. 


Jersey  City,  Springfield,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco, 
Brooklyn,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Bridgeport, 
combine  into  tiie  folbwing  composite  lists  show- 
ing demand  for  tiooks : 


BOOK-DEALERS'  REPORTS 

I.  TheCriafe-Chntdiia.  (lltenUlMi.) 

s.  Th*Hdmetof  Navui^Rmkle.  (Centniy.) 

3.  The  Puppet  CiDWD—HcC  rath.  (Bowen-MeriflL) 

4.  Trath  Dexter— McCalL   { Little,  Brown.) 

5.  Gtanatatk — McCutcheon.  (Stone.) 

6.  Tarry  Thon  Till  1  Come— Croly.     (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails.) 

7.  The  Visit.<»  of  Fli/aKth— Glyn.  (l.atic.j 

8.  The  Octopus— Xnrtiv.    (Duubleday,  i'agc.) 

9.  I'enclopc's  Imh  K.\]>i  rii;nces — Wipgin.  (Houghton, 

Mifriiii.) 

10.  Jack  Kityinoud — Voynith.    (IJppiiu  ult.) 

II.  I jke  Another  Helen — Horton.  (liowen-MerrilL) 
12.  A  Sailor's  Ijog — Evans.  (Appleton.) 

ij.  The  Turn  of  the  Ro«d — ^Fnlthfaighain.  (Hovflhton, 

Mifflin.) 

14.  Til'--  .\  list  or  rat-    .\noii,  (laiiL-,) 

ic.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle — Gibb^.  (Coates.) 

la  Up    From    Sbveiy  —  WaehingtoB.  (Doetakdey, 

Page.) 

17.  Ralph  Marlowe — Naylor.  (Saalfield.) 

15.  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess — Anon.  (Harper.) 
If).  Sir  Christopher— Goodwin.    (Little,  Hiown.) 

20.  A  Dream  of  £inpir«— Venable.    (Dodd,  M«ad) 

21.  Monsieur  Beaoicaire—Tarkington.  (McC1«i«.  Pbillipi.) 
32.  Juletty— McElroy.  (Crowd!.) 

St.  Valencia's    Garden  —  Crowaliuhlcld.  (McCIetc 
Phillips.) 

24.  Sir  John  and  the  Ameikan  Gill— BelL  (Helper.^ 
Alice  of  Uld  Vinceiuiee — Thoenpaon.  (Sowen- 
MerriU.) 

36.  Katherine  Du^Feller.  fPnliuuii.) 

39.  The  8«a  Bea^  at  £M»  Tkb— Arnold.  (Century.) 

28.  Sister  TcKM—Mooic.  (Upajncoit.) 

29.  Days  like  These— TonuemL  (Harper.) 

30.  Every  Inch  a  King— Sawyer.  (Dodd.  Mead.) 


LIBRARIANS'  REPORTS 

I,  The  Ciida-ClnuchtlL  (Mecailtan.) 

a  The  Helmet  of  Nei«rr»— Rankle.  (Century.l 

J.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes— Thomptoa.  ( Bowen-MenllL) 

4.  Eben  Holden — BedieUer.  (Lothrop.) 

5.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Rlduud  Ves-aiid'Nay^HeW' 

lett.  (Macmillan.) 

6.  Quinc^-  Adams  Sawyer — Pidgin.  (Clark.) 

7.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth — Glyn.  (l«anc.) 

9.    liic  Cdiiliiial's  Snuff  li<''.\  —  U.iilaiid  (lane.) 
to.  The  Jjfe  ><f  f'hillip-  Krook— .MUn.  (I)utt.)n.) 

11.  Like  Another  IIlIlii — Hortoa.    (bo wen  Merrill.) 

12.  'I'rulb.  I  ).  xtiT— Ml  Klrtiy.  (Crowell.) 

I  J.  i  tic  i.iie  and  l>eitersof  Thomas  iL  Huxky — Hiudey 

(Applet  on.) 
14.  Eleanor — Ward.  (Harper.) 

IS-  Up  from  Slaver)  -  \V  i<liiiit;ton.     (r>oublcday.  Page.) 

16.  Mi?«;  I'ritchard'.s  Wedding  Trip — Hiimham.  (Hough- 

Inn.  Mifflin  I 

17.  When  Knighthood  Was  ii\  Klnwer— Major  (Bnwen- 

Merrill.) 

18.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King — Crawford.  (Macmillan.) 

19.  Uncle  Terry — Munn.    (Lee.  Shepard.) 

20.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike — Lloyd.    (I)odd,  Mead.) 

21.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come— Croly.  (Funk  &  Wagnalb.) 

22.  The  Octopus — Norria.    (Doubleday,  Page.) 

23.  Bahit  the  Impossible — Grand.  (Harper.) 

24.  In  the  Name  of  Woman — Marchant.  (Stokes.) 

25.  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess — Anon.  (Harper.) 

26.  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana — Tarkington.  (DouWe- 

day.  Page  ) 

ay.  Peneboe'a  Irish  Kapeiiencw  Wiggiii.  (Hoaghton, 

aB.  Jack  Rnmond— Voynkb.  (Lippincett) 

19.  Black  Rack-Coinor.  (RevelL) 

JO.  Her  MoBMain  Lovei^-GailBiid.  (Century.) 


"  The  Crisis  "  is  by  far  the  most  popular  book 
of  the  month.  In  fact  it  was  at  the  head  of 
every  ti»dividual  Jist.  Amonp;  the  others,  **  The 
Helmet  of  Navarre,"  "  Iruth  Dexter,"  "The 
Visits  of  Elizabeth,"  '^Lilie  Another  Helen,"  and 
"  A  Sailor's  Loj;."  are*  nmong  the  first  twelve  in 
each  list,  and  aficr  "  The  Crisis  "  luvc,  probably, 
the  widest  popularity.  The  total  number  of 
books  appearing  on  both  lists  is  thirteen.  There 
are  three  books  not  fiction  on  the  book-dealers' 
list  and  four  on  the  librarians'. 

On  the  book-dealers'  list,  "  The  Visits  of  Eliza- 
beth has  fallen  back  to  make  way  for  "  The 
PuppL't  Crown."  "  .Xlii  e  of  OK!  ^'IncL■Iln^.•s  "  has 
dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  "  Ebcn 


Holden  "  is  gone  altogether.  "  The  Octopus  " 
preaorves  its  i^ace  unchanged.   The  true  stories 

of  Booker  Was^hinpfton  and  Admiral  Evans  cf>n- 
tinue  to  rival  in  popularity  works  of  pure  fiction. 

The  librarians'  list  is  fairly  stable.  Here,  as 
in  the  other  column.  "  The  Helmet  of  Navarre  " 
is  juiji  as  diituictly  second  as  "  The  Crisis "  is 
first ;  but  among  the  succeeding  books,  old 
public  favorites  like  "  Ebcn  Holden "  and 
"Quincy  Adams  Sawyer*'  do  not  yield,  as  in 
the  book-<leak'rs'  sales,  to  newer  publications. 
"  Truth  Dexter  "  makes  its  first  appearance  on 
the  library  list  in  the  twelfth  position.  Few  new 
bo^ks  ha\e  attractecl  widespread  attention  with 
the  exception  of  "  The  Crisis." 
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By-Prodadfl  of  Standard  Oil 

AT  least  one-third  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's product  used  to  be  wasted.  Today 

the  waste  is  manufactured  into  more  than  two 
hundred  by-products.  Not  a  drop  is  lost.  The 
naphtha  was  burned  as  fuel  in  the  works,  and 
the  tar  was  allowed  to  run  off  through  waste 
pipes.  Now  the  naphtha  is  worked  up  into  dif- 
ferent grades  of  gasoline  for  all  kinds  of  gasoline 
motors,  engines,  automobiles,  naphtha  launches 
and  for  use  in  the  arts.  Stove  gasoline  Is  used 
in  onormous  quantities — about  fifty  million  gal- 
lons a  year — ^particularly  in  the  South  and  West. 
There  it  is  carted  through  the  streets  in  tanks 
and  sold  at  six  or  eight  rents  a  gallon.  Here 
alone  is  a  saving  of  approximately  ^3,500,000. 
Gas  naphtha,  too,  is  used  fn  every  large  city  for 
enriching  water  pas.  and  benzine  With  itS  thousand 
household  and  industrial  uses. 

The  tar  products  form  a  second  and  larger 
group.  These  are  developed  by  distilling  tar 
just  as  crude  oil  is  distilled,  only  with  special 
apparatus.  Thus  gas  oil  is  made,  which  is  used 
for  gas-making  purposes,  particularly  in  England, 
where  it  is  used  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
naiditha.  A  scries  of  parafTine  distillants  are 
chilled  and  pressed.  This  series  includes  wax, 
and  the  oil  that  is  pressed  out  is  made  up  into 
the  so-called  parafRnc  oils  for  lubricating  pur- 
poses. There  are  scores  of  grades  suited  for 
every  kind  of  machinery.  Some  are  worked  up 
into  greases:  car-grease,  axle-grease  ami  the 
rest.  The  refined  wax  is  used  to  make  wax- 
tapers,  candles  and  eventually,  even  chcwing- 
ffum.  The  makers  of  chewing-gum,  hair-oil, 
blacking,  vaseline,  headache  powders,  salves,  get 
much  of  their  material  from  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  The  wax  is  used  also  for  preserving 
purposes,  as  air«tighting  fruit,  coating  hams,  etc., 
and  for  making  waxed  papers  and  wax  for 
laundries. 

Manufacturers  of  pamts  and  of  dyes  and 
varnish,  instead  of  building  scores  of  plants,  look 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  allied  in- 
dnttries  for  ingredients  of  tfadr  product.  The 
acid  used  in  the  manufacture  of  refined  oil 
ynM  allowed  to  run  to  waste.   Now  a  jMt^m 


arated  and  stored  up  for  use  again,  and  the 
refuse  is  turned  into  fertilizer.  The  gas  coming 
from  the  stills  was  allowed  to  eaca|ie.  Now  it  is 
saved  and  burned. 

Altogether  an  extraordinary  amount  of  useful 
material  that  was  once  cast  away  because  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  oil  business,  is  turned 
into  millicms  of  dollars' worth  of  profitable  and 
useful  commodities  every  year.  These  saved 
millions  make  it  possible  to  ask  only  a  com- 
paratively small  price  for  the  main  staple. 
Naphtha  and  tar  are  worth  more  than  oil.  As 
much  of  these  elements  as  possible  is  taken 
from  the  oil,  which  is  therein  improved  in  <iuality 
as  well  as  cheapened  in  price. 

It  has  come  to  a  point  today  where  a  man  can 
depend  upon  the  twenty  or  more  principal  estab- 
lishments of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  fur- 
nish the  asphaltum  over  which  he  rides  to  his 
home,  the  gasoline  in  the  automobile  in  which 
he  rides,  the  benzine  that  is  used  to  clean  the 
machme,  the  paraffine  preparation  with  which 
his  house  has  been  painted  to  protect  it  from 
the  weather,  the  paint  on  his  doors,  the  oil  on 
the  hinges,  the  taper  with  which  he  lights  his 
lamps,  the  blacking  with  which  he  polishes  his 
shoes,  the  salve  he  uses  to  annoint  a  wound,  the 
varnish  on  his  table,  the  dyes  in  his  carpet,  the 
headache  powder  he  may  take  after  dinner,  the 
materials  with  which  he  may  paint  a  picture  in 
his  studio  later  on,  if  he  chooses,  and  the  candles 
that  stand  upon  the  mantel  in  his  library. 

A  Novel  Revival  of  the  Apprentice  System 

AN  innovation  of  far-reaching  industrial  im- 
jjortance  has  recently  been  made  by  the 

Baldwin  LoconK)ti\e  Works  of  Philadelphia. 
With  the  aim  of  turning  out  a  class  of  technically 
skilful  mechanics  and  mechanical  engineers,  the 

coiniiany  has  set  up  an  apprenticeship  system 
offering  to  boys  and  young  men  a  chance  to  sup- 
plement theb  school  training  with  two,  three  or 

four  years'  experience  in  the  locomotive  works. 
In  other  words,  the  factory  has  become  a  school 
where  graduates  of  high  and  grammar  schools 
r.iti  !r;irn  a  detinite  trade,  where  graduates  of 
technical  schuob,  such  as  lliu  Lawrence  Scientific 
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School,  Cornell,  Columbia  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  can  gain  practical  exp«:rience  in  me- 
chanical engineering,  where,  to  consider  the 
matter  from  another  point  of  view,  the  services 
of  a  high  grade  of  intelligent  pupils  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  company.  It  is  a  system  full  of 
posstbilities.  Already  the  [American  mechanic 
leads  the  world  for  ait  around  efficiency :  with 
any  prcvalLiicc  of  appreiiticeshij)  sNstuiiis  such 
as  this,  the  superiority  of  American  over  foreign 
mechanics  would  become  almost  overwhdming. 

The  Baldwin  apprentices  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  is  composed  of  ^^ammar 
school  graduates,  who  serve  four  years — usually 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  21 — at  wages  f 
5i  7>  9  and  it  cents  an  hour,  and  receive  a 
bonus  of  $19$  at  the  end  of  dieir  period  of 
service.  They  arc  obliged  to  attend  night  school 
three  evenings  a  week,  and  study  geometry, 
algebra,  drawing  and  perspective,  in  order  to 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  technical  language 
used  throughout  the  shops.  The  company,  under 
contract  to  teach  them  the  "  art  and  m\  stery  of  a 
trade,"  provides  that  their  work  shall  be  changed 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  initiate  each  boy  into 
all  the  details  of  his  craft.  The  second  class 
serve  three  years  at  7, 9  and  1 1  cents  an  hour, 
and  receive  a  bonus  of  $100.  The  apprentices 
of  this  class  are  high-school  graduates,  but  they, 
too,  are  ob%ed  to  take  the  technical  studies  of 
the  night  school  for  a  part  of  three  years;  and 
they,  too,  learn  a  trade.  The  third  class— the 
graduates  of  technical  schools  and  colleges — 
serve  for  two  years,  not  as  apprentices  but  as 
employees,  at  13  and  16  cents  an  hour.  Their 
education,  of  course,  is  taken  for  granted. 

When  the  system  is  in  fuU  running  order,  there 
will  be  about  a  thousand  of  these  apprentices, 
under  the  supen-ision  of  a  well-known  railroad 
man,  Mr,  N.  W.  Sample,  formerly  General  Super- 
iniendent  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande.  Mr. 
Sample  not  only  oversees  the  boys  and  looks  out 
that  their  work  is  changed  often  enough,  but  he 
also  has  regard  for  their  health,  attends  to  finding 
good  boarding  places,  and,  with  an  eye  to  morals, 
fidelity  and  efficiency,  j^icks  out  the  deserving  for 
promotions.  And  promotions  are  not  infrequent. 
Any  apprentice  whose  capability  makes  him 
stand  out  above  his  fellows  is  sure  of  recompense. 
Recently  a  Columbia  graduate,  after  working  a 
month  under  Mr.  Sample's  scrutiny,  discovered 
that  his  pay  envelope  enclosed  more  money  than 
his  contract  called  for,  and  when  he  tried  to  have 
the  error  rcciified,  was  told  that  his  pay  had 
been  raised  on  account  f.f  his  excellent  work. 
This  IS  a  toujuion  occurrence  ;  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  plan  that  efficiency  shall  be  rewarded. 

The  result  is  that  many  of  the  apprentices  ex- 
nibh  a  very  pronounced  enthusiasm  ;  they  know 
that  the  firm  for  which  they  work,  with  its  hn* 


mense  plant,  its  nine  thousand  employees,  its  out- 
put of  four  complete  locomotives  a  day,  is 
composed  of  men  every  one  of  whom  has  risen 
to  weahh  and  power  from  humble  beginnings  in 
the  works,  and  with  these  rather  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  business  success  before  them,  they 
show  no  lack  of  energetic  earnestness :  whether 
sons  of  puddlers  in  the  company's  foundr)-  or  of 
CJermantowii  bankers,  they  have  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion, in  the  words  of  Admiral  Evans,  of  the  value 
of  thirty  seconds.  Moreover,  they  are  thoroughly 
democratic;  all  classes  mingle  on  terms  of 
equality.  One  day  last  spring  a  boy  who  had 
been  taken  ill  was  accompanied  home  by  his 
!)enchmate — both  of  them  in  their  grimy  overalls ; 
and  when  the  sick  youth  turned  to  enter  his 
bouse,  a  luxurious  mansion  on  Rittenhouse 
Square,  his  "  buddy,"  who  lived  in  a  Ixick  street 
in  Camden,  halted  in  amazement.  "  Gee,  Billy,  ' 
said  he,  "  Does  your  mother  work  here?"  The 

a prentices  are,  then,  typical  American  boys  of 
kinds ;  they  will  graduate  from  their  appren- 
ticeship, the  company  hopes,  a  race  of  capable 
mechanics  and  engineers,  ready  for  leadership  in 
any  quarter  of  the  world. 

r>ii!y  a  few,  obviously,  will  ultimately  enter  the 
works  ;  if  all  became  employees  of  the  company 
the  system  would  be  paral)rzed  in  slnnt  order; 
for  in  full  operation  the  school — for  that  is 
virtually  what  11  is — will  send  out  four  himdred 
finished  mechanics  every  year.  In  twenty  years 
this  institution  alone  will  have  provided  the  com- 
munity with  eight  thousand  of  these  skilled 
workmen.  Let  other  great  industrial  establish- 
ments adopt  similar  systems,  and  what  will  be 
the  resuh  ?  In  case  of  strikes  on  a  large  scale 
there  will  be  in  existence  vast  reserve  armies  of 
trained  men  ready,  if  they  desire,  to  fill  at  once 
even  the  most  responsible  places  left  vacant  by 
strikers,  some  of  whom,  tmder  present  conditions, 
have  a  labor  monopoly  of  the  more  complicated 
kinds  of  work.  Elxtensions  of  the  Baldwin  plan, 
then,  wtU  have  a  decided  economic  significance. 

BdUiag  BSBSsa  tarn  tfes  Tof  Dmb 

IT  is  no  uncommon  sight  in  a  great  city  to  see 
a  tall  building  constructed  Ikerally  from  the 
top  down,  the  upper  stories  completed  before  the 
stone  for  the  lower  stories  has  even  been  sliipind 
from  the  quarries.  This  curious  phenomenon  is 
due  to  die  marveknis  increase  in  recent  years  in 
the  uses  of  concrete.  Not  only  is  the  mixture 
employed  for  icidways,  abutments,  piers  and 
sidewalks,  but  in  tlu  high  buildmgs  the  founds* 

tions  are  made  of  it  and  the  upper  stories  arc 
moulded  in  it,  even  before  the  intervening  tour!>t's 
of  masonry  are  laid ;  pipes  are  made  of  it ; 
bridges  of  concrete  strengthened  witli  stt  el  — 
witness  the  new  Goat  Island  bridge  ai  Ni- 
agara—are gmwing  more  numcious ;  no  forts  are 
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built  without  it ;  tunnels  and  subways — the  New 
York  subway  aitd  ihe  new  East  Boston  tunnel — 
are  concrettxl  from  end  to  end ;  and  at  Elizabeth* 
port,  Ne  w  Jersey,  the  Central  Railroad  is  building 
shops,  the  w  alls  of  which  are  constructed  by  pour- 
ing concrete  into  wooden  forms  with  spaces  Idft for 
the  windows.  In  every  State  engineering  pro- 
jects are  going  on  demanding  the  use  of  concrete 
in  work  that  ten  years  ago  mrould  have  called  for 
brick,  or  stone,  or  wood. 

Trade  has  been  affected  by  the  new  popularity 
of  the  oM  material.  It  has  been  affected  notably. 
In  ten  years  the  production  of  cement,  from  which 
concrete  is  made,  has  grown  with  marvebtis 
stridL-s  :  and  it  is  still  growing.  In  1891  Amer- 
ican mills  produced  but  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the 
cement  used  in  the  country;  the  two  foreign 
firms,  one  English  and  one  Cernian.  which  wtre 
then  the  greateiit  in  the  world,  with  a  total  output 
of  something  over  1^0,000  barrels  apiece  con- 
sidered ih.it  a  sale  of  500.000  hnrn-l?;  apiece 
in  America  was  very  successful  business.  Now 
an  American  firm  is  the  largest  in  the  world 
with  a  yearly  output  of  5,500,000  barrels,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  is  sold  in  the  United  Siatcii. 
Other  firms  bring  the  American  production  up  to 
10,000,000  barrels  a  year.  From  the  thirteen 
per  cent,  of  1891  the  home  output  rose  to  sev- 
enty-four per  cent,  in  1899.  and  at  the  present 
time  so  lUtie  cement  is  imported — and  that  be- 
cause an  unreasoning  prejudice  against  American 
cement  has  not  yet  wholly  died  out — -that  it  is 
ea;jiy  offset  by  exports  to  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Philippines.  "  Eighty-seven  per 
cent,  of  our  cement."  said  a  man  thoroughly 
familiar  with  ctnient  production,  "  we  were  obliged 
ten  years  ago  to  import.  Today  our  imports  are 
inconsiderable;  the  tide  is  setting  in  the  other 
direction.  Tea  years  from  now,  I  venture  to 
prophesy,  we  shall  be^  sending  eighty-seven  per 
cent,  of  our  total  output  abroad." 

Every  State  in  the  Union  is  productive  of 
cement,  and  so  great  has  been  the  demand  for  it 
that  since  1S98  new  milL-^  without  number  have 
been  set  in  operation  in  various  sections.  Insuth- 
cient  knowledge  of  the  process  of  production 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  failures — a  number 
of  mills  in  Michigan  and  several  on  the  Pacific 
("(;ast  were  obliged  to  suspend — but  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mills  have  been  uniformly  successful,  and 
in  other  districts  the  application  of  sound  methods 
will  no  doubt  remedy  exi^tent  difficulties.  Two 
companies  have  recently  begun  operations  in 
Califioniia  with  g^ood  prospects.  In  the  Sooth 
there  IS  some  payinp  product irm.  Rut  for  some 
time  yet  the  AUenlowii  di.slrict  ot  Fenn.sylv.inia 
will  continue  to  be  the  centre  of  the  industry. 
The  benefits  of  the  new  industrial  manifestation 
will  be  widespread :  the  change  from  an  un- 
favorable to  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  in 


cement  i<;  an  indication  of  prosperity;  th  -  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  a  cheap  and  durable  budd- 
ing maftoial  means  a  growth  in  the  wealth  of  the 
community. 

**U«f4s*'— Wby  iDsUnd  Holds  tha  thl|fln|  af 

the  World 

NO  centre  of  business  activity  in  this  busy 
century  is  more  important  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  entire  world  than  "  I  1m\  i!s" 
in  London,  and  one  might  say  also  the  socul  in- 
terests ;  and  yet  it  may  wdl  be  doubted  if  the 
average  newspaper  reader  could  state,  in  the 
most  general  way.  what  Lloyds  is,  although  ••  In- 
sured at  Lloyds,  "Classed  at  Lloyds,'*  ** Re- 
ported at  Lloyds,"  are  common  phrases. 

Lluyds  cannot  be  detined ;  it  is  too  far-reach- 
ing, too  many-sided  to  admit  of  such  summary 
treatment.  Like  a  great  personality,  it  roust  be 
seen  from  many  view-points  to  be  understood. 
.\sk  a  Londoner  w  here  Lloyds  is,  and  he  mi^'ht 
point  you  to  a  part  of  the  Royal  Exchange  where 
die  offices  are— an  immense  place  equipped  with 
e\  ery  known  device  for  the  keeping  of  ret  ords, 
and  for  handling  and  dispensing  the  information 
which  is  always  pouring  in  from  every  part  of  the 
world.  Should  you  walk  through  these  offices 
and  see  the  happiness  some  sailor's  wife  finds, 
when  she  is  told  that  her  husband's  particular 
"Mary  Ann."  of  all  the  '"Mary  Anns"  afloat, 
had  that  day  arrived  safe  in  port,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  with  "  all  well  on  board ;"  or 
inspect  the  immense  volumes  wherein  a  record  of 
most  of  the  ships  on  the  seas  is  kept ;  or  watch 
while  some  merchant  is  paid  insurance  on  his 
lost  cargo— if  you  should  see  all  this,  you  might 
feel  that  you  had  seen  Lloyds ;  and  so  you  Ind, 
but  not  all. 

Make  a  visit  now  to  the  office  of  some  shi|> 
owner,  and  adc  him  to  tell  you  of  Lloyds.  In 

reply  he  might  hand  you  the  paper  he  was  read- 
ing as  you  came  in,  and,  sure  enough,  in  its  head- 
lines you  would  find  the  word  "Lloyds."  He 
might  tell  you  that  this  paper.  F.loyd'i'  List,  is 
the  oldest  paper  in  existence,  except  the  London 
Gazette,  and  explain  that  in  its  columns  is  pub- 
lislied  a  chronicle  of  the  movements  of  shipe  in 
ever)'  quarter  of  the  globe;  that  there  one  can 
find  stories  of  collisions,  arrivals,  departures, 
captures  in  war,  victories,  defeats,  ships  spoken, 
ships  launched  and  ships  lost.  Or  your  Infonn- 
ant  might  ^uf,'gest  a  trip  to  some  shipyard 
nearby,  where  his  steamer  was  undergoing  repair 

and  mtroduce  you  to  Mr.  ,  "  of  Lloy^.** 

You  would  very  soon  discover  that  Mr.   •, 

"  of  Lloyds,"  was  a  very  important  character  in 
that  particular  locality.  You  would  be  informed 
that  the  repairs  then  in  progress  on  the  steamer 
would  not  be  considered  as  satisfactorj-  imtil 
they  had  been'approved  by  this  gentleman,  and 
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that  it  was  he  who  would  determine  her  "  class 
at  Lloyds ; "  and  her  "  class  nt  I-lnyd-?  "  is  a 
very  important  item  in  a  ship's  char.uter,  tor  on 
her  staiidiiifj  there  depends  the  amount  of  prem- 
ium to  be  paid  on  the  insurance  on  the  ship  her> 
self  and  on  that  on  her  carjgo  as  well.  Perhaps 
you  would  be  told  that  he  had  been  made  sole 
arbiter  of  all  differences  that  might  arise  between 
the  repairer  and  the  owner  in  the  ccnirseof  the  work. 

Then,  returnin;;  to  his  otTice,  the  merchant 
might  give  to  you  in  brief  the  history  of  that  par- 
ticular steamer  or  any  other  ship  afloat,  from  the 

laying  of  her  keel  to  the  present  time,  hy  refer 
ence  to  "  Lloyds'  Register  of  British  and  Foreign 
Shipping. "  This  book  could  be  caJled  the 
"Social  Registfr"  of  ships,  and  is  of  great  use 
to  every  one  interested  in  shippmg  or  marine  in- 
surance. It  is  constantly  employed  by  marine 
underwriters  in  fixing  their  premiums  upon  insur- 
ances affected  by  them  on  ships  and  cargoes ;  in 
fact,  the  rating  it  gives  a  ship  is  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  her  present  condition  as  to  repair 
and  aeawortfamess.  •  * 

During  the  Forty  Years'  War,  w  hen  it  seoned 
as  if  Eneltsh  spirit  must  break  under  the  succes- 
sion of  defeats  that  the  English  arms  were  expe- 
riencing on  land  and  on  .sea,  Sir  Francis  Baring. 
MJ*.,  and  John  Julius  Angerstein,  two  of  the 
great  names  in  the  history  of  English  commerce, 
suggested  that  the  members  of  Lloyds  meet  and 
discuss  the  situation.  It  was  the  largest  meeting 
in  the  history  of  the  society  up  to  that  time,  and 
wn<5  not  equaled  in  the  following  seventy-five 
years.  It  was  decided  by  this  meeting  "that,  to 
set  an  example  to  the  puhVu:  bodies  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  •  ♦  •  ♦  and  to  our  fel- 
low-subjects of  every  class  •  ♦  •  •  independ- 
ently of  our  individual  contribution,  the  sum  of 
$120,000  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose." 
"This  purpose,"  they  said,  "was  to  hold  out 
ever)'  encouragement  to  our  fellnw-suhjer ts  who 
may  in  any  way  be  instrumental  in  repelling  or 
annoying  our  implacable  foe." 

They  sent  out  an  appeal  that  "  the  mite  of  the 
laborer,  combined  with  the  munificent  donation 
of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  shall  be  the  best 
pledge  of  our  unanimity."  When  thtir  work 
was  completed  the  committee  at  Lloyds  found 
that  they  had  raised  and  expended  $3,150,000. 
To  Lloyds  the  English  nation  gave  the  credit  of 
the  Patriotic  Fnnd,"  and  as  much  for  the  abil- 
ity with  which  the  Fund  was  expended  as  for  the 
generosity  of  the  society  and  that  of  the  individ- 
uals among  its  members  who  contributed  of  theb* 
time  and  money  to  raisin it.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  here  that  similar  work  has  been  done  by 
the  Lloyds  of  today  daring  the  South  Afri- 
can war, 

II  is  ihc  iiicttibers  of  Lloyds  we  have  to  thank 
for  the  lifeboat,  for  it  was  their  sagacity*  fore- 


sight and  generosity  that  gave  Henry  Greathead» 
the  inventor  of  the  first  life-saving  boat,  an 
opportunity  of  proving  the  value  of  his  ideas, 
and,  having  seen  the  possibilities  of  the  boat,  the 
committee  at  Lloyds  managed  the  building  and 
in^alling  of  these  boats  on  the  coast  of  England 
until  at  last  their  usefulness  was  fully  demon- 
strated, and  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution 
assumed  control  of  the  system  that  Lloyds  had 
established.  It  took  Lloyds  twent)'  years  to 
convince  the  ministers  at  Whitehall  that  the  life- 
boat system  was  worthy  of  government  support. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  of  Lloyds  state 
the  objects  of  the  society  to  be :  ( i )  Marine 
insurance  by  members  of  the  society.  (2)  Pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the 
society  in  respect  of  shipping  and  of  cargoes. 
(3)  Collection,  publication  and  diSusbn  of  intel- 
ligence and  information  with  rt"s|>ect  to  shipping. 

"The  Committee  for  Mali. the  Affairs  at 
Lloyds'"  have  practically  notliin;^  to  do  in  their 
official  capacity  with  marine  insurance.  They 
merely  regulate  to  some  extent  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  members  tn  canying  on  their 
underwTiting  business. 

Not  all  the  members  of  Lloyds  are  tmderwrit- 

crs.  Men  join  the  society  for  otiier  reasons  than 
because  they  are  interested  in  marine  insurance, 
although  a  majority  of  them  are  marine  under- 
writers, and  it  is  .said  that  the  society  is  custo- 
dian and  trustee  of  over  $14,500,000  deposited 
by  members  as  security  for  their  credit. 

With  regard  tn  the  .second  ohjei  t  of  Lloyds,  it 
has  eslabli.shed  an  extensive  system  to  protect 
the  underwriters  from  fraud  and  to  aid  them  in 
case  of  loss-.  A  part  of  this  system  is  the  "  In- 
telligence Department,"  which  has  been  founded 
to  carry  out  the  third  object  of  the  charter. 
This  department  received  last  year  ^9,000  tele- 
grams and  100,000  letters.  It  has  agents  on 
every  coast  in  the  world,  and  has  established  sig 
nal  stations  throughout, the  world  to  facilitate  the 
aiding  of  vessels  in  distress  and  to  secure  early 
news  of  arrivals. 

Here  then  is  a  corporation  which  has  taken 
the  world  as  its  fidd  of  operation ;  that  haa  made 
its  name  and  its  power  a  by-word  on  every  coast ; 
that  is  in  touch  through  its  agents  with  every 
port  of  the  globe ;  that  has  tabulated  the  whims 
of  ocean  and  tempest  on  its  charts,  or  the  causes 
of  wredcs,  and  has  measured  and  rated  most  of 
the  ships  afloat.  Here  is  a  corporation  not  the 
creature  of  a  day  nor  the  creation  of  a  promoter, 
but  an  organisation  whidi  has  been  evolved  from 
the  commercial  system  of  Kngland,  and  which, 
like  that  sy.stem,  finds  its  beginnings  in  the 
(is.irjes  of  the  Hanse  merchants  of  the  steel-yard 
and  tile  Lon)bard4  of  lx)mbard  street.  Ilere, 
also,  is  a  corporation  which  men  respect  and 
honor  not  only  for  the  power  it  wields  in  the 
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world  of  commerce,  great  as  iliat  power  is,  but 
also  for  what  U  ha&  done  in  doing  good  to  man- 
kind. 

A  Week  of  New  InTeotions. 

BETWEEN'  500  and  600  palcnis  are  issued 
in  this  country  every  week,  and  the  total 
number  since  the  establishment  of  our  patent 
system  is  close  to  700,000,  This  vast  number 
of  patents  stands  plainly  ennvij^h  lor  a  most  im- 
pressive aggregate  of  improvements,  chiefly  of  a 
mechanical  character.  It  is  interesting  to  nhke 
note  of  some  of  the  most  recent  inventions. 

Let  us  confine  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  a 
single  week — that  ending  on  the  t^d  of  last  July. 
Daring  that  wedt  there  were  patents  prnnted  on 
a  combined  talking  and  picture-exhibiting  ma- 
chine, on  a  machme  for  cutting  articles  from 
sheet  material,  on  an  ovcrseaming  and  also  an 
ovcredj;e  stitching  attachment  (or  sewing  ma- 
chines, on  a  machine  for  filling  cans  and  on  a 
miner's  lamp.  By  way  of  novelties  ingenious 
men  contrived  a  bowling  alley  pin  with  elastic 
air  spaces  around  it,  so  that  when  a  ball  strikes 
it  one  hears  only  a  dull  thud  instead  of  a  crash ; 
a  machine  for  cutting  green  com  from  the  cob ;  a 
machine  for  ironing  the  edges  of  collars  and 
Cliffs  or  other  starched  articles — ^which  ought  to 
yidkl  a  fortmie — and  non-heafroonducting  finger- 
holds for  removing  and  elevating  lamp  chimneys, 
surely  a  necessary  thing.  Other  things  that 
were  patented  were  a  non-explosive  oil  can,  a 
stav  for  tripods,  a  vaporizer  for  explosive  en- 
gines, an  automatic  electric  ^top  fur  elevators,  a 
lock  for  dgar  or  other  boxes,  a  device  for  wash- 
ing carriages  and  a  car  fender  with  a  cushion 
attachment.  • 

One  feels  a  kind  of  wonder  at  the  sijiht  of  this 
list,  which  seems  a  thing  of  the  imagination,  a 
catalogue  of  the  conveniences  in  a  worM  created 
by  a  romancer.  For  instance,  the  lx>wlin;,^  pins 
seem  too  good  to  be  true.  1  hen  the  machine 
for  bonmg  the  edges  of  searched  goods,  the  non* 
heat-conducting  fingerholds  and  so  on !  Mr. 
Wells,  the  fantastic  novelist,  never  conceived  bet- 
ter things  than  these. 

They  are  real  enough,  however,  and  some  of 
them  are  likely  to  meet  with  the  success  that 
they  deserve  on  the  market.  But  they  represent 
only  a  small  part  of  the  inventions  patented  in 
July;  and  they  are  not  any  more  unique  than 
some  of  the  others,  th.in  the  <  loset  door,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  in  reality  a  folding  bedstead  ;  or 
than  the  piano-violin,  or  the  swimming  shoe,  or 
the  non  reflllable  l>i)ttle,  or  the  golf  club  in 
pieces,  or  the  basket  attachment  for  desks — an 
invi^ble  waste  basket.  These  and  other  odd 
ideas  seem  to  fairly  throng  from  the  brains  and 
fingers  of  our  clever  countrymen. 
There  appears,  m  fact,  to  be  few  big  things 


occupying  the  new  spaces  in  the  Patent  Office. 
There  are  plen^  of  coSee  pots,  orcKlryers,  sad- 
dles, lifeboats  and  hat  fasteners.   And  there  is 

the  usual  number  of  cash  registers,  which  seem 
to  have  attracted  an  astonishing  amount  of  atten- 
tion from  inventors  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  motors  and  systems  of  electrical  distribution 
and  filters.  Without  these  one  would  remark 
something  missing  from  the  C^fidat  GatUte. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  some  entirely  new  thing 
appears — like  the  Murray  page-printing  tele- 
graph, described  elsewhere  in  this  number;  but, 

on  the  whole,  as  one  might  expect,  the  inventions 
are  of  the  small,  serviceable  kind,  to  which  every 
one  gives  a  willing  welcome. 

The  great  inventors  solved  the  great  funda- 
mental problems,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
inventors  of  today  arc  small  ones.  One  need 
only  consider  airships  and  wireless  telegraphy  to 
be  convinced  of  that. 

A  Hew  Link  With  Asia 

A TRANS-PACIFIC  cable  has  become  a 
necessity,  and  the  necessity  for  it  will 
grow  as  our  expansion  in  the  East  assumes  its 
true  proportions.  National  pride,  too,  now  comes 
to  the  assistance  of  the  project  ;  for  it  is  im- 
probable that  Americans  can  see  Canada  and 
Australia  connected  without  entering  into  a 
rivalry.  If  two  English  colonies  cm  be  con- 
nected across  the  Facific,  why  then  surely  Amer- 
ican colonies  and  the  United  States  can  and 
mirt  he.  Work  on  the  cable  lietween  Canada 
and  Australia  is  already  under  way. 

The  result  of  the  surveys  of  1891  and  1899 
was  to  reveal  an  excellent  route.  The  lirst  ocean 
stretch,  according  to  these  surveys,  extends  from 
Monterey  Bay,  California,  to  Honolulu — cpver 
two  thousand  miles.  Fortunately,  many  of  the 
diflSculties  of  this  stupendous  distance  are  nullified 
by  the  contour  of  the  ocean  bed,  which  could  not 
lend  itself  more  admirably  to  the  project.  A 
curiously-formed  natural  fane,  three  hundred 
miles  wide,  and  with  no  formidable  currents  or 
obstructions,  ofter.s  a  safe  location  for  any  number 
of  cable  lines.  Westward  from  Honolulu  the 
route  deflwts  to  the  northwest  to  the  Midway 
islands,  and  then  to  the  southwest  to  Wake 
Island.  By  following  this  irregular  deflection  it 
is  possible  to  take  advantaefc  of  a  series  of  ocean 
hummocks,  corresponding  to  telegr.ipii  poie.s,  and 
to  skip  the  tremendous  depths  south  of  the 
Midway  Islands.  From  Wa^e  Island  the  route 
proceeds  to  Guam  in  a  stretdi  of  1,393  miles; 
and  from  Cluam  to  Manila,  1.350  miles  away. 
The  route  between  San  Francisco  and  Manila  is 
altogether  6,807  <>nU«s  kmg.  It  is,  indeed, 
gigantic,  but  the  benefits  of  a  cable  would  be 
every  bit  as  gigantic. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost,     making  and 
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layii^  the  cable  with  equipments  would  amount 

to  $8,500,000. 

Just  at  thb  present  time  the  Government 
would  probably  be  most  beiiefiled.   It  now  pays 

$2.25  a  word  on  messages  from  Manila,  which  is 
only  a  slight  reduction  from  $2.40,  the  regular 
rate.  On  particularly  pressing  messages,  as,  for 
example,  the  one  announcing  the  capture  of 
Aguiaaldo,  the  rates  run  up  as  high  as  $7.10  a 
word.  If  the  rebellion  were  to  last  forever  a 
cable  would  be  a  superb  investment  for  the  Gov- 
ernment merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  saving 
lolls  on  military  messages.  And  commercially  a 
direct  cable  woold  be  ol  incalculable  benefit  con- 
sidering that  commercial  messages  to  the  Philip- 
pines must  now  traverse  the  Atlantic,  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Ked  i»ea,  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Eastern  Aores  of  Asb.  It  b  not,  however, 
entirely  a  question  of  communication  between 
San  Francisco  and  Manila,  but  far  more  between 
the  Great  West  and'the  Great  East. 

If  there  is  any  way  to  vitalize  the  Orient  it  is 
to  connect  it  with  our  own  electrically  active  and 
impulsive  life.  There  are  now  1,225  separate 
ocean  cables,  aggregating  in  length  175,000 
miles  of  wire,  yet  there  is  no  line  across  the 
Pacific.  We  plainly  have  an  opportunity  to 
confer  on  ourselves  and  on  others  a  m^ty 
boon. 

TiM  ValtM  of  a  College  Tiaming 

SO  much  has  been  said  concerning  the  value  of 
a  college  education  that  the  following  selec- 
tions from  a  coU^  student's  letters  possess  a 
certain  significance,  though,  patently,  they  give 
testimony  regarding  but  a  single  isolated  case. 
The  student  who  wrote  the  two  letters  is  a  junior 
in  one  of  the  leading  engineering  schools  tsf  the 
country,  engaged  for  the  summer  in  an  engineer- 
ing otlice  in  the  West.  Both  letters  were  written 
recently  to  a  friend  in  New  York  City — the 
second  following  the  first  after  an  tnterral  oC  a 
week.    'Ihcy  arc  .self-explanatory: 

FIRST  LETTER 

*•  I  have  worked  just  one  week  now  with  so 
many  practical  dif5cultie5  to  confront  that  I  be- 
lieve I  am  wide  awake  for  the  first  tune  in  three 
years.  Chi^piJing  trees,  pulling  down  fences, 
driving  st.ikes  in  a  sloppy  and  miserable  marsh, 
I  have  little  time  to  think,  but  evoiings  when  I 
review  the  day's  work,  I  wonder  if  titers  isn't  a 
glimmer  of  sense  in  the  opinions  of  these 
Schwabs  and  Colers  who  deny  the  value  of  a 
college  education.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  man  who  goes  into  civil  en- 
gineering as  a  profession,  after  four  years  at  a 
Sdentifie  School,  b  any  better  off  than  the  man 
who  goes  into  it  as  a  trade,  without  any  college 
education  aX.  ail.    Most  of  the  men  in  our  office 


are  not  college  men,  but  fellows  who  have  worked 

up  from  rodmen  after  a  year  or  two  .at  high  school. 
For  a  college  man  to  pass  them  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficuk.  Th^  have  pidced  up  hi  the 
office  enough  mathematics  to  serve  them,  and  in 
tlie  time  when  a  college  man  would  be  studying 
German  and  French,  advanced  mathematics, 
electricity,  Ixiilers,  mechanical  drawing,  and  all 
the  odds  and  ends  of  a  scientific  course,  these 
men  have  conhned  themselves  to  just  die  things 
they  need,and  have,  therefore,  become  specialists, 
able  to  do  theh-  work  with  the  greatest  smooth- 
ness. If  a  boy  wants  to  become  a  civil  engineer, 
I  am  beginning  to  think,  he  had  b^ter  go  into  it 
as  a  trade  as  soon  as  he  graduates  from  high 
school.  Of  course,  I  feel  personally  that  what  I 
have  ^ot  from  collie  is  without  price,  but  simply 
in  tfits  matter  of  dvO  engnieering,  I  doulx 
whether  a  college  man  has  a  better  chance  to 
succeed  than  an  ambitious  fellow  who  goes  into  it 
as  a  trade  wkhout  ever  seemg  a  oolkfe.*' 

saooKD  Limm 

*'  Please  bum  my  last  letter.  I  should  have 
known  better  than  to  generalize  after  a  single 
week's  experience.    Three  days  after  I  WTOte,  the 

design  for  the  new  bridge  at  N  was  sent  in, 

and  the  chief  sent  out  to  P  for  a  man  to  go 

to  work  on  the  }ob->one  of  these  high-school 
graduates  I  wrote  about,  who  has  been  s;>  ,  ^ars 
in  the  office,  and  who  certainly  is  a  good  fellow 
and  a  capable  man.  The  chief  taUced  with  him 
for  some  time,  and  then  he  sent  for  me  and  gave 
me  a  regular  college  quiz  on  cuts  and  hlU, 
curves,  strength  of  material,  mathematical  for- 
mula-, and  other  details  of  bridge  construction 
until  my  head  swam.  When  he  had  finished  he 
said  :  '  Report  to  the  engineer  on  the  new  bridge 
at  N  .' 

"That  afternoon  the  man  who  had  come  in 
from  P  came  over  to  me— I  was  packing  up 
my  kit — and  said  in  the  most  discouraged  tone. 
♦  You  see  what  it  is  to  have  a  college  education.' 

"  I  looked  up  at  him — he  is  four  years  older 
than  I,  and  big,  strong*  and  tanned  with  his 
years  of  Outdoor  work — and  I  said,  *  What's 
the  matter  ?' 

'  Here  1  am,'  said  he, '  I've  been  in  the  office 
for  8»  years,  doing  all  Idnds  of  work,  and  they 
won't  trust  me  on  thai  bridge.  The  chief  knows 
you  are  familiar  with  mathematics  and  have 
studied  the  theory  of  bridges,  and  whhout  ques- 
tioning your  experience  he  puts  you  on  the  job, 
and  sends  me  back  to  that  beastly  marsh.' 

It  was  hard  luck.  I  lent  hhn  my  books,  and 

told  him  that  by  spending  the  next  two  years 
studying  nights  he  would  learn  all  the  theory  he 
needed,  and  would  know  more  than  anybody  else 

tti  iIm-  ifTir-c.  He's  going  to  do  it,  too.  But  I 
think  i  11  take  back  what  I  said  last  week  about 
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college  education  :  it  not  only  gives  a  man  a  life 
that  he  could  not  have  without  it — even,  I  tlunk, 
with  millions — but  it  seems  also  to  have  a  certain 
amottnt  of  very  practiis]  value." 

GENUINE  phtlanthrof^  are  far  too  thinly 
.scattered  among  the  rich  of  Europe,  but 
all  the  same  there  are  a  few  uf  them.  In  France, 
there  was  Count  Chambrun.  who  died  in 
February,  1899.  and  his  particular  line  was  to 
^ve  freely  towards  an  eiuirely  new  kind  of  phil- 
anthropic institution,  especially  bctieticial  to 
labor — the  Paris  musie  soda/ ythxch  he  himself 
had  called  into  existence.  Apropos  of  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Ser\  ice  League's  intention  of  estab- 
lishing a  similar  museum  of  social  economy, 
bifennatkm  on  the  French  modd  institution  is 
interesting. 

At  the  clo&e  of  the  Paris  International  Exposi- 
tion of  1889,  many  voices  were  raised  in  favor  of 

making  sections  2  and  3  permanently  nsefiil. 
The  proprietors  of  the  exhibits  preisented  them 
to  the  State,  with  the  result  that  in  1892  a 
"  MiJsetmvT>ibrary  of  Profit-Sharing.  Coo|)cratinn 
and  Workmen's  Unions  "  could  be  opened  as  the 
forerunner  of  a  long-planned  big  Social  Museum. 
In  1893  the  government  submitted  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  a  bUI  in  which  the  sum  of  47,500 
francs  \Nas  demanded  for  preliminary  expenses. 
When  the  bill  was  about  to  become  a  law  in  the 
spring  of  next  year,  the  well-known  humanitarian, 
Count  Chambrun,  suddenly  offered  to  establish, 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  a  Social  Museum,  on 
a  large  scale,  and  permanently  to  endow  it.  Of 
cnirsc,  this  generous  offer  was  gratefully  ac- 
cepted, and  dicady  m  March,  1895,  the  new  and 
n()\  el  musfr  was  given  over  to  its  public  destina- 
tion at  \o.  5  rue  Las  Cases,  the  Count's  own 
elegant  house.  It  disposed  of  200,000  francs 
taken  over  from  the  former  "  Museum-Library," 
and  the  founder  presented  it  forthwith  with  fix 
tures  to  the  value  of  1.500,000  francs,  besides 
guaranteeing  it  an  annual  income  d  100,000 
francs. 

According  to  the  rules  or  statutes,  the  chief 

aim  of  the  Museum  is  '  to  jil.ice  gratuitously  at 
the  disposal  of  the  public,  information,  docu- 
ments,  communications,  models,  plans,  statutes, 
etc.,  which  refer  to  all  social  regulations  ;ind  .ir- 
rangemenis  that  aim  at  the  elevation  of  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
all  {xililical  and  religious  questions  being  ex- 
cluded.' The  foundation  is  under  the  super- 
vision, and  is  the  formal  property  of  a  "  Social 
Museum  Associatkm,"  of  which  most  of  the 
prominent  Frenchmen  are  members,  Loubet, 
Ribot,  Brazza.  Jules,  Siegfried,  among  the  rest. 
The  members  are  exempt  from  any  contribmions 
in  money. 


The  principal  means  by  which  the  Museum 
tries  to  attain  its  ends  are  the  following:  i.  A 
permanent  exposition  of  socio-economic  materials. 
2.  .^n  intelligence  department  giving  information 
on  what  is  going  on  in  the  field  of  social  reform 
and  labor  questions.  3.  A  very  large  pul^ 
class  library.  4.  Elxpert  advice.  5.  Lectures 
and  courses.  6.  Deputations  and  commissions 
of  inquiry  and  research.  7.  Publication  of 
periodicals,  reports  and  bonks.  .S.  Foreign  cor- 
respondents. 9.  Distribution  of  prizes  and 
medals.  Under  the  heads  2  amd  4  over  t  ,»oo 
pieces  of  advice  and  infnmintinn  pr,.  n;t\'cn  an- 
nually either  by  word  of  mouth  or  m  writing. 
Besides,  the  musie  sotial  has  entered  into  connec- 
tion with  all  and  sundry  of  the  French  workmen's 
unions,  indu.strial  and  agricultural ;  it  has  even 
called  into  life  several  useful  societies,  and  done 
much  to  help  the  worlung  classes  increa.se  their 
power  of  combination.  It  has  sent  out  delegates 
to  all  international  .and  all  French  laborers'  con- 
gresses, arranged  for  numerous  investigations  at 
home,  and  made  the  results  valuable  by  embody- 
ing them  in  countless  files  of  papers,  reports, 
pamphlets,  etc.  It  publishes  a  monthly  contain- 
ing quite  a  mine  of  nnpoitant  articles  and  notes ; 
this  organ  is  forwarded  gratis  to  all  interested  in 
social  questions  who  ask  for  it.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  it  has  despatched  abroad 
many  missions  to  study  all  sorts  of  labor  and 
reform  questions  according  to  a  strictly  scientific 
and  impartial  plan  fixed  beforehand.  Really  im- 
portant works  have  been  the  outoodie  of  these 
foreign  missions,  e.  ^.  on  the  British  trade  imions, 
on  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  I'nited  .States, 
Australia,  Gennany,  etc.,  on  Italian  agrarianism 
and  methods  <rf  credit  and  cooperation,  etc. 

The  seven  "  sections  "  into  which  the  Institu- 
tion is  divided  are:  i.  Agriculture.  3.  Work- 
men's associations:  cooperation.  3.  Insunnoe 
of  wT)rkmen.  4.  Benevolent  institutions,  includ- 
ing profit-sharing.  5.  Legal.  6.  Missions,  studies^ 
investigations.  7.  Permanent  dealings  with  liter- 
ary and  other  societies.  A  committee  consisting 
of  distinguished  experts  presides  over  each  sec- 
tion. Tht  direcUHr-girant  is  Prof.  LiSopdd 
Mabilleau,  who  is  assisted  liy  a  secretary  and 
three  "delegates"  for  Industry.  Agricuhure 
and  the  Press,  resfiectively.  A  pretty  feature 
consists  in  the  arranging  of  '•  hibor  festivals," 
connected  with  awards  of  permanent  annuities  to 
worthy  workmen,  or  of  prizes  to  particularly 
meritorious  tatxirers'  unions.  Further,  three 
prizes  of  25,000  francs  each  have  been  dis- 
tributed, up  to  now.  for  the  best  new  books  on 
profit-sharing,  workmen's  and  empk>yer$'  associa- 
tions, and  labor  insurance,  respectively. 

In  the  short  period  of  its  exi.stence,  Count 
Chambrun's  creation  has,  it  must  be  admitted, 
already  accomplished  plenty  of  highly  profitable 
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work.  Every  sober  inquirer  into  social  subjects 
wiU  easily  understand  the  practical  usefulness  of 
such  a  centre  of  information  and  research.  It  is 
a  pity  that  one  onpovtuit  department  is  still  miss- 
ing there — a  coinpk-tc  exp«sition  of  appliances 
for  the  protection  of  "hands"  from  accidents. 
Such  a  department,  on  the  other  hand,  is  aU  that 
is,  for  the  present,  aimed  at  by  the  similar  insti- 
tutions recently  established  elsewhere,  or  about 
to  be  founded,  on  a  snudl  scale.  Last  year  an 
anti  ac  cident  museum  was  opened  at  Amsterdam, 
ten  years  ago  in  Vienna,  this  year  in  Munich, 
whereas  next  year  one  wlU  he  OlUed  bto  life  at 
Berlin.  Social  rousetuns  on  the  many-sided  Paris 
pattern  are  planned  for  next  year  in  Budapest 
and  Lyons.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  in  due  time 
Faris  will  add  an  anti-accident  dei>artment,  and 
Amsterdam,  Vienna,  Muiich  and  Berlin  may 
prosper  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  imitate  fully  the 
French  model. 

A  School  for  Chaittf^Worfcan 

Ol  R  charitable  organizations  are  no  longer 
small,  sentimental  ;^airs ;  they  are  large 
enterprises  that  are  business-Uke  to  a  surprising 
degree. 

Excellent  evidence  of  this  busmess4ike  char- 
acter is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Summer  School  of 
Charity,"  an  interesting  institution  founded  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  .students 
in  the  general  principles  of  charity,  and  of  firing 
them  with  energy  and  love  for  their  work.  Dar- 
ing the  latest  session  of  the  school  there  were 
several  scores  of  students,  coming  from  fourteen 
different  States.  In  the  first  one  or  two  sessions 
a  good  deal  of  the  instruction  consisted  of  prac> 
tical  -work  among  the  poor,  many  of  the  members 
of  the  school  haviiif^  been  attracted  to  it  hy  the 
opportunity  of  studying  at  first  hand  the  com- 
plex sociotogical  problems  of  a  great  cky.  But 
this  practical  work  has  been  abandoned,  and 
there  is  now  little  or  no  visiting.  The  .students 
are  supjxist-d  to  have  done  enough  of  that  sort 
of  thing  before  coming  to  the  school.  In  fact, 
persons  desiruig  tu  be  students  must  already 
have  done  a  fuU  year's  work  in  some  charitable 
organization  or  must  have  a  University  degree. 
The  school  is  not  a  kindergarten. 

The  sessions,  which  last  six  weeks  (a  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  prolong  them  to  a  year),  con- 
sist of  moniing  meetings  where  there  are  lectures 
and  discussions.  Among  (hi>sc  who  lecture  arc- 
Jacob  A.  Kiis,  Edward  T,  Dcvine,  Professor 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Chnrlton  T.  Lewis.  Frank 
Tucker.  James  B.  Reynolds,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W  iliiam 
R.  Huntington  and  John  W.  Keller,  all  of  whom 
are  special  students  of  the  problems  of  charity. 
Besides  these  well-known  authorities,  there  are 


others  who  come  from  various  cities  in  order  to 
present  the  particular  difficulties  they  have  en- 
countered. The  study  of  particular,  well-defined 
phases  of  the  general  subject  is,  by  the  way,  one 
of  the  methods  of  the  school.  Each  student 
takes  some  such  phase  and  devotes  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  H.  Among  the  topics  chosen 
in  this  way  during  the  past  summer  were:  "Con- 
ditions Among  the  Negro  Population  in  New 
York  City,"  by  a  young  lady  ham  Virginia; 
"  The  Part  of  the  Church  in  Charity  Work ; " 
"  Homes  for  Working  Women,"  by  a  lady  from 
Massachusetts ;  "  Report  Upon  a  West  Side 
Tenement  Block,"  by  a  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin;  "Municipal  Care  of  Vagrants;"  "The 
Savings  of  the  Poor;"  ^The  Education  of  Em- 
migrants."  etc. 

The  lirst  three  weeks  of  the  session  are  set 
apart  for  a  study  of  the  treatment  of  needy  fam- 
ilies in  their  homes.  This  is  fundamental,  since 
wherever  any  working  system  of  charity  exists 
for  any  length  of  time  thousands  of  families  are 
treated.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  of 
New  York,  for  example,  has  90,000  records  of 
families  that  liave  been  under  its  care — not  indi- 
viduals, but  families:  parents  and  children. 
After  this  subject  has  been  thorotig^y  examined 
a  week  is  devoted  to  studying  dependent, 
neglected  and  delinquent  children.  A  delin- 
quent child,  it  may  be  explained,  is  one  that 
lacks  some  of  the  essentials  of  good  conduct,  one 
that  practices  petty  thievery  and  so  on.  Follow- 
ing this  week  two  days  are  spent  in  discussing 
medical  charities,  four  more  are  given  to  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  institutional  care  of  adults  and  three 
more  to  the  subject  of  neighliorhood  improve- 
ments. This  curriculum  thoroughly  embraces 
the  entire  subject  of  charity. 

The  abo\e  outline  of  the  st  hool  will  gi\e  an 
idea  of  the  work  done  in  it.  The  striking  point 
is  that  there  should  be  any  such  work  dcme  at 
all.  And  yet  one  wotiders,  on  second  thought, 
why  it  is  ikjI  tione  on  an  incomparably  larger 
s(  ale,  considering  the  skill  that  should  be  used 
in  the  adnunistci  itig  tA  charity  if  charity  is  to  be 
effective.  Those  tliat  are  engaged  in  the  work 
at  present  are,  happily,  uncommonly  able.  Mr. 
Frank  Tucker,  of  the  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  recently  said  • 

"  People  of  superior  intelligence  are  tlie  ones 
now  entering  the  field.  There  are  really  a  large 
number  of  young  men  and  women  just  out  of 
coIU  ge  who  become  cliarity  workers  just  as  other 
people  become  professional  or  business  men. 
Charity  no  longer  consists  of  carrying  around 
bread  in  baskets;  it  is  an  intricate  sociological 
study  that  engages  quite  as  much  ability  .as 
other  better-known  things  engage." 

.\nd  the  field,  it  is  clear,  is  as  wide  as  the 
world.    If  there  arc  35,000  dependent  children 
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cared  for  in  institutions  in  New  'N'ork  State,  how 
many  children  are  there  in  Peking  or  London  or 
Chicago,  or  in  any  great  city,  <»-,  much  more,  in 
any  great  state  or  conntr}-  that  require  such  care 
without  ever  receiving  ii  or  the  hope  of  it  ?  The 
organiters  of  aid  societies  must  for  the  present 
spring  up  unaided  from  the  soil  that  crep.'t:-<;  the 
need  for  them,  for  as  tnatlcrs  now  j-tand  the 
Summer  School  of  Charity  just  described  is  the 
only  training,  place  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Fortunately  it  is  prospmus  and,  more  fortun- 
«tdy  still,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  it  will  exptmd. 

Xakbif  ftxmB  and  ORhaidt 

IT  has  been  said  that  the  farmer  has  become, 
in  the  last  few  years,  both  scientist  and 
business  man.  In  the  West  he  lias  become  en- 
gineer as  well,  for  there  he  must  make  his  farm 
first  and  cultivate  it  afterward.  There  is  a  sec- 
tion, in  area  over  four-tenths  of  the  total  area  of 
the  country,  leaving  out  Alaska,  in  which  agricul- 
ture under  normal  conditions  is  an  impossibility 
— a  section  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  half  m 
the  normal  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  first  move 
necessary  was  to  make  rain,  which  they  have 
proceeded  to  do— with  a  spade. 

Many  striking  results  have  been  achieved. 
The  Mormons  built  a  rich  and  powerful  state 
with  an  irrigating  ditch  as  a  foundation.  Thou- 
sands of  irrigated  farms  dot  what  was  once 
known  as  "the  great  American  desert."  Fifty 
years  ago  Southern  California  produced  nothing 
but  mesqutte  and  cactus,  and  now  it  is  a  garden 
of  beauty  and  prosperity.  Thirty  thousand  cars 
of  oranges  and  lemons  are  shipped  from  it  across 
the  continent  yearly — ^Cruit  that  competes  success- 
fully with  the  best  tirnt  can  be  mported.  Land 
that  !)rought  a  doUar  an  acre  is  now  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Men  who  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
called  old  have  hunted  buffalo  where  now  stands 
at  Rocky  Ford,  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  of  Col- 
orado, one  of  the  largest  beet  sugar  factories  in 
the  country,  surrounded  by  miles  of  irrigated 
farm  lands.  Each  year  from  tivc  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  can  <rf  cantaloupe  are  shipped 
from  this  section.  From  this  valley  were  sent 
this  year  three  hundred  thousand  head  of  sheep, 
fed  on  the  thousands  of  tons  of  alfalfa  which 
irrigatioo  causes  the  desert  soil  to  yield  abun- 
dantly. To  the  east,  near  the  Kansas  State  Line, 
is  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  the  oountiy, 
and  next  to  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  just 
completed  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  dollars,  and 
is  capable  of  irrigating  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land.  It  con^ibts  of  five  storage  re- 
servoirs covering  thirteen  thousand  acres  and 
seven  canals  with  a  total  length  of  three  hundred 
and  eleven  miles.    The  »ub:>tdiary  ditches  add 


two  iiiinclred  miles  more.  This  entire  system 
has  been  lately  transferred  with  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  to  a  beet  sugar  company. 
This  company  proposes  to  settle  the  lands  with 
beet  growers  and  build  a  sugar  factory  at  a 
certain  point  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway  which  runs  through  the  valley. 
Kecords  have  already  been  made  with  beets 
raised  for  the  Rocky  Ford  fiMtery,  and  the  land 
throughout  the  section  b  remarkably  adapted  to 
beet  grow  ing. 

The  development  of  this  valley  was  slow  until 
the  last  few  years.  The  railroad,  seeing  possi- 
bilities in  the  section,  began  to  p^ive  practical  and 
material  aid  and  things  rnaf'jri  d  m-  rr  r  i]  l  l'v. 
Beet  culture  was  begun,  the  present  sugar  fac- 
tory was  buik,  lands  about  Rocky  Ford  advanced 
from  twenty-five  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  an  acre,  values  which  are  not  excessive  in 
view  of  the  net  returns  tO  the  CUkivatkm.  No 
agricultural  section  \n  the  country',  except  South- 
em  California,  has  a  higher  average  net  yield  per 
acre,  or  a  lower  percentage  of  failuia.  This 
valley,  with  its  thousands  of  prosperous  farmers, 
its  miles  of  orchards,  its  hundreds  of  thousand 
head  of  live  stock,  its  sugar  factory,  which  will 
produce  this  year  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  sugar, 
with  another  large  factory  in  prospect,  was  a 
barren  desert  a  few  years  ago. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  million  acres  of 
irrigable  land  witlun  the  arid  region  yet  to  be 

reclaimed.  This  land  has  not  soil  elements. 
Ciovemment  experts  have,  by  thorough  surveys, 
found  that  there  is  water  supply  to  reraiim  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  it.  Government  land  is  becom- 
ing scarce,  but  the  vast  tract  still  remains,  each 
forty  acres  of  whkh  under  irrigation  is  aakl  to  be 
capable  of  producing  a  surer  competency  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  the  bast.  It  will 
not  be  re-made  in  a  momoit,  but  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  done  eventually  means  much  for  the 
future.  The  Government  will  undoubtedly  be 
forced  to  lend  a  hand,  and  why  not?  Is  not 
Egypt  constructing  on  the  Nile  the  largest  irriga- 
tion work  ever  attempted,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five 
mOlkm  dollars? 

The  section  is  not  only  a  tenantless  waste  of 
what  mi;,'ht  be  good  land,  but  it  threatens  with 
drought  e\ery  summer,  just  as  it  did  in  late  July 
this  year,  the  well  devekiped  farm  country  bor- 
dernig  upon  it.  The  hot  winds  that  bk>w  across 
these  arid  plains  to  the  fresher  country  beyond 
have  a  devastating  effect  upon  land  which  other- 
wise is  healthy  and  fertile,  and  the  barrenness  of 
the  desert  extends  its  bad  effects  far  beyond  its 
own  limits.  The  reclaiming  of  the  arid  country 
means,  therefore,  not  only  the  wa^'n^g  of  good 
land  from  waste  but,  as  well,  more  rcigular  crops 
from  the  surrounding  country. 
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Zbe  flDarcb  of  Eventd 


THE  assassination  of  President  McKin- 
ley  on  September  6th  was  the  most 
unnatural  and  loathsome  crime  in 
oil!  history.  It  dill  not  rise  to  the  intelligible 
lc\cl  of  the  nnirder  of  either  Lincoln  or 
Gurtiekl.  Lincoln  was  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent, and  Garfield  was  President  in  the  period 
of  spoils.  It  can  at  K-ast  be  understood  how 
the  turl)ulcnce  ol  one  time  and  the  personal 
dis,i])[><>intment8  of  the  other  wrought  upon 
the  morbid  and  criminal  tendencies  of  Hooth 
and  GuiteJiu.  They  felt  personal  resentments. 
But  the  assassin  of  President  McKinley  had 
as  his  provocation  only  a  wretched  *' philos- 
ophy," of  fi»rei};n  birth  and  nurture,  which 
was  directed  against  "  rulers, "  not  against  any 
mdividual.  His  crime  is  the  most  foolish,  too, 
as  well  as  the  most  Cowardly  in  the  annals  of 
anarchy.  Even  if  assassination  could  change 
the  government  of  a  monarch)  ,  it  could  have 
no  effect  on  the  government  of  a  republic  like 
ours — x.v\cept  to  streni^'^then  tlie  patriotism  of 
the  people  and  to  entrench  uur  institutions 
deeper  in  their  esteem. 

The  tragedy  is  the  sadder  because  the 
President  who  was  murdered  was  the  most 
popular  and  highly  respected  ruler  in  the 
world,  and  by  a  malign  coincidence  he  was  cut 
off  just  when  the  rich  results  of  our  broadening 


national  lilc  were  giving  his  Administration  a 
far  more  generous  breadth  than  any  recent 
Administration  had  known.  For  President 
McKinley  stood  for  a  distinctly  new  era.  I  ie 
was  the  head  of  the  State  at  the  happiest 
time  in  our  history,  when  a  completely  re- 
united nation  had  forgotten  its  partisan 
wrangles  in  taking  the  industrial  leadership 
of  the  world,  and  when  our  horizon  and 
infliu  nee  were  widening  as  they  had  never 
widened  bet <  >re. 

He  was  iKTuliarly  fitted  for  leader^ip  at 
such  a  time,  better  fitted,  we  now  see,  than 
his  opjioncnts  hail  ever  confessed  and  even 
than  his  friends  had  foreseen.  Mr.  McKinley 
grew  up  intcj  public  life  in  the  narrower  era 
that  followed  the  Civil  War,  at  a  time  when 
all  uur  {x>litical  activity  was  a  bitter  domestic 
wrangle.  But,  more  sensitive  to  the  broaden- 
inj;  influences  of  later  events  jK-rhaps  than 
any  other  public  man  of  his  generation,  he 
felt  the  nation  grow  and  he  grew  with  it. 
Indeed,  his  capacity  for  growth  after  middle 
life  has  few  jxirallels. 

It  was  a  dramatic  conjunction  of  events 
that  on  the  very  day  before  his  assassination 
he  formulated  a  national  programme  so  broad 
and  generous  that  it  disarms  even  partisan 
opposition.  He  had  outgrown  the  political 
policy  that  he  had  championed  in  his  earlier 
career  and  he  fashioned  out  of  a  larger  oppor- 
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tunity  a  policy  that  is  national.  When  he 
dcflami  that  "the  yn^nfy]  of  extiusiveness  is 
past,  he  struck  a  note  that  was  heard  in 
every  civUked  capital  and  in  every  mart  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  concrete  n^nanitnc  and 
a  definite  one — reciprocal  trade  treaties,  more 
Americaii  ships,  an  isthmian  canal,  and  more 
com}xict  pon^American  relatkma.  Every  item 
of  it  concerns  other  countries  as  well  as  our 
own.  His  is  the  new  era  of  ijiternational 
relattons  and  of  tasks  of  diplomacy. 

How  fast  we  ha\e  tra\cled  in  our  political 
development  may  be  seen  by  recalling  the 
period  of  mourning  for  Garfield  and  the  com- 
ments that  it  provoked  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  whole  laiul  was  grief-stricken  then  as  it 
is  now.  American  citizenship  felt  outr.iged 
then  as  it  feels  now.  The  s]rmpathy  of  other 
nations  was  felt  im-  VIS  then,  as  now.  Rut  in 
the  comment  at  home  and  abroad  (iarfield 
did  not  stand  for  any  large  national  policy  or 
movement.  He  was  the  worthy  head  of  a 
great  nation,  and  that  was  all.  Our  p«>litics 
ajid  jjolicies  were  domestic  and  concerned 
nobody  but  ourselves — they  concerned  few 
jKTsnns,  indeed,  except  the  jirofossional  politi- 
cians. We  have  ct>me  a  long  way  these 
twenty  years  between  Garfield  and  McKinley. 

The  wnninj;  per.sonal  qualities  of  the  dead 
Tresideni,  which  liad  always  bound  his  friends 
strongly  to  him,  became  evident  to  the  wh(jle 
peo}>le  aftei  his  second  election,  when  his 
policy  was  s<j  generally  approved  that  party 
animosity  almost  died  away.  He  was  now 
|ja.sl  the  temptations  of  |)ersonal  ambit imi. 
He  disclaimed  a  wi.sh  for  a  third  term  and 
even  a  willingness  to  accept  it.  He  made  a 
tr.iiiscontinental  journey  to  meet  the  people 
and  to  get  their  jioitit  of  \ie\v.  He  took 
delight  in  seeing  them.  He  made  many  short 
addresses,  cheerful  and  fuU  of  earnestness, 
rising  always  to  a  broad  ^  irvv  of  niir  natiniial 
life.  He  gave  evidence  ot  his  own  growing 
thought  as  the  nation  had  grown  under  him. 
There  was  nothing  spcctaeular  in  his  de- 
meanor He  was  lu  aitih  ;.:la(!  to  meet  his 
fellow  citizens.  I  iic  naiui.il  kindliness  of  his 
nature  was  understood,  and  his  domestic  ten- 
derness enilcared  him  to  a  home  loving  |x;ople. 
Public  men,  too,  found  him  generous-minded 
and  devoted  to  the  country's  welfare.  All 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet  but  one  kept  their 
portfolios  in  his  seennd  .Ndministrntion,  some 
of  them  at  great  ix-rsonal  inconvenience,  and 


they  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem  as  wella* 

in  admiration  fur  his  leader.ship. 

The  manner  ot  his  death  and  his  demeancnr 
after  he  was  shot  threw  a  beautiful  radiance 
over  his  character,  At  liis  (jwn  suggestion 
he  was  holding  a  public  reception  and  he  was 
shaking  hands  with  all  who  came,  when 
the  assassin  shot  him.  His  instant  thought 
was  of  his  wife  Then  he  asked  that  no  harm 
be  done  to  the  assassin ;  and  he  expressed 
regrret  that  his  presence  had  caused  moaa^ 
venience  to  the  exjx»sition.  This  was  the 
conduct  of  a  gentleman,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
was  a  gentleman.  The  personal  affection 
as  well  as  the  hearty  admiration  of  the  whole 
|x*op!e  went  out  tf)  him.  To  the  indignation 
at  the  outrage  on  American  institutions  was 
added  a  keen  and  universal  personal  sorrow. 

President  McKinley  was  more  fortunate  in 
the  events  of  his  Administrations  than  any  of 

his  predecessors,  except  Washington,  under 
whom  the  Government  came  into  beint,'.  and 
Jefferson,  under  wh<»m  it  became  coiUincntal, 
and  Lincoln,  under  whom  it  was  preserved. 
By  virtue  of  the  important  chain  of  e\'ents,  of 
which  the  Sj>anish  War  w^s  the  unexpected 
beginning,  and  by  our  swift  rise  to  industrial 
su|)remacy,  which  occurred  during  his  terms 
of  office,  he  will  stand  as  one  of  our  historic 
Presidents.  He  gave  jwlitical  direction  to  a 
great  national  movement ;  for  the  nation  has 
grown  more  in  thought  and  in  character  these 
five  years  than  it  grew  in  the  preceding 
thirty.  His  character  and  his  temperament 
fitted  him  admirably  for  the  jwlitical  guidance 
of  a  nation  in  expansion.  How  well  he 
guided  it  we  can  hardly  yet  measure.  But 
our  increasing  strength  and  more  compact 
union  at  home  an<l  our  growing  influence 
abroatl  arc  iwrt:;  vl  the  eloquent  testimony 
that  may  already  be  cited. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

THE  futility  of  assiissination  in  a  re- 
public could  not  be  more  conclusively 
.shown.  If  the  President  that  is  dea<1  sto<Kl 
for  the  expansion  of  American  mrtuence  and 
was  himself  American  to  the  core,  so  also  is 
the  President  that  lives.  The  Reptiblic  has 
no  citizen  of  a  more  courageous  patriotism 
tlun  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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He  comes  to  the  great  office  in  the  saddest 
way  by  which  it  could  be  reached,  the  unex- 
pected way  through  a  keen  national  heron \e- 
ment.  The  taking  up  of  the  unfinished  wurk 
of  an  Adininistnition  thus  cut  short  presents 
peculiar  difficulties,  but  it  has  also  certain  ad- 
vantaf^'os.  He  is  unhamix'red.  Ih:  has  nf>t 
even  the  obligaliuns  that  a  jxirty  election  is 
usually  interpreted  to  imply,  and  he  finds  the 
country  freer  from  party  strife  than  it  has 
been  since  Washington's  first  Afhninistration. 
For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  on  his  own 
account,  the  new  President  has  the  right 
to  claim  the  loyal  support  of  the  pmplc  of 
every  section  and  even  <>i  every  [xirty. 
Althou}^h  he  conies  throu^li  the  door  of 
chance,  he  has  abundant  evidence  of  popular 
favor.  If  Mr.  McKinlcv  became  the  most 
popular  Chief  Magistrate  that  this  generation 
has  known,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is,  in  his  own  right, 
the  legitimate  successor  to  this  distinction 
No  man  has  more  devoted  personal  friends, 
whom  he  has  won  by  a  rich  personality 
and  a  generous  nature ;  and  no  other  man  in 
the  country  has,  perhaps,  si  •  large  a  i^crs«)nal 
acquaintance.  Those  who  know  him  l>est 
regard  him  as  equal  to  the  highest  and  gravest 
responsibilities  in  the  world. 

And  he  is  the  most  interesting  figure  in 
our  public  life.  He  is  almost  the  only  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  recent  times  who  from  the 
highest  motives  has  from  his  youth  given 
himself  wholly  to  the  pul)lic  scrviro.  He  has 
made  it  a  career^  having  no  other  profession. 
At  the  age  of  forty-three  he  has  already  had 
an  experience  that  is  unique  in  our  history, 
which  is  so  full  of  unusual  career*!.  Before 
he  became  Vice-President  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  National  Cixil  Service  Com- 
mission, a  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  an  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a 
Colonel  of  Volunteers*  and  Governor  of  New 
York  ;  and  in  every  one  of  these  widely  dif- 
ferent offices  he  did  noteworthy  things.  A 
large  volume  of  jwsitive  achievement— posi- 
tive always — stands  to  his  credit.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  true  democratic  kind,  who 
by  his  broad  human  sympathy  is  at  home 
with  earnest  men  of  all  social  tyiK^s ;  he  is  an 
educated  man,  a  lover  and  a  wi  Uer  of  books, 
the  only  writer  of  non-official  literature  that 
has  come  to  the  Presidency  since  the  days  of 
the  cultivated  Fathers  of  the  Republic ;  he  is 
a  manly  sportsman,  the  only  Ftesident  per* 


haps  who  could  fill  the  White  House  with 
trophies  of  the  chase  as  well  as  of  war;  and, 

above  all,  he  is  an  unswerving  beliexer  in 
American  institutions,  American  character 
and  American  leadership — a  courageous  man 
wh«)  loves  the  truth,  an  outdoor  life,  good 
hooks,  his  own  fireside,  anrl  his  country — all 
with  the  energy  of  a  robust  nature.  And  the 
dominant  note  of  his  character  is  earnestness. 
All  these  qualities  make  a  man  very  mudi 
out  of  the  Common,  even  of  Presidents. 

The  moral  earnestness  with  which  he 
has  always  taken  his  official  duties — the 
earnestness,  in  fact,  with  which  he  regards 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  has  made  him 
as  conscientious  a  public  servant  as  we  have 
ever  had;  and,  as  graver  and  graver  tasks 
have  fallen  to  him  in  his  rapid  advancement, 
he  has  become  as  conservative  in  making  plans 
as  he  is  energetic  in  executing  them.  Still 
he  nia\  be  dej)ended  upon  for  action ;  and 
those  who  prefer  a  fii^iire-head  for  President, 
if  there  be  such,  must  now  forego  their  pref- 
erence; for  where  he  works  things  come  to 
pass. 

His  energetic  nature,  temiK'red  by  the 
gravest  res|jonsibilities,  is  surely  a  fit  and 
hopeful  equipment  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  jiolitical  programme  that  was 
wrought  out  under  President  McKink'\''s 
guidance.  His  temperament  is  in  l<eei)ing 
with  the  active  era  of  the  Greater  Republic ; 
and  the  deep  seriousness  of  his  character,  with 
the  high  duties  that  await  him  A  strong  })er- 
sonality  working  under  the  most  solemn  resix>n- 
sibilities — this  is  a  conjunction  of  man  and 
eimditions  \shieh  shows  that  our  rough  jxarty 
machinery  has,  once  more  at  least,  provided 
stich  a  succession  m  the  Chief  Magistracy 
that  a  crime  which  has  shocked  the  world 
(loos  not  jar  our  institutions  in  their  steady 
course 

IK  BFRALF  OF  THOSE  IN  AUTHORITY 

DURING  the  Philippine  insurrection  a 
group  of  public  journals  that  are  read 
by  educated  jX-Tsons  denouncetl  Presiilent 
McKinley  almost  daily  as  a  falsifu  r  of  official 
reports,  as  a  destroyer  ol  our  liberties,  and  as 
a  man  who  wished  to  strengthen  his  authority 
at  home  by  military  rule.  When  our  troops 
were  sent  to  China  sonic  of  the.se  journals 
declared  that  the  President's  aim  was  to  s*.ize 
Chinese  territory.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
educated  public  which  has  little  direct  knowU 
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edge  of  public  men  and  of  public  affairs  was 
mistod  by  these  journals  into  a  fedin;  ol 

bitter  hatred  to  our  Government. 

Just  at  this  time  a  visitor  at  the  White 
House  asked  one  of  the  President's  executive 
Staff  how  the  Admmistration  regarded  such 
"criticism." 

"It  is  taken  for  granted  and  ignored,"  he 
said.  "What  else  could  we  do?  But,"  he 
presently  added,  "it  piresents  a  curious  prob- 
lem to  me.  Here  are  four  papers  (and  he 
named  them)  ^ited  by  educated  men  who 
must  wish  their  country  well.  Every  one  of 
them  might  any  day  see  the  President  or  any 
of  his  official  family.  They  would  be  heartily 
welcomed ;  for  the  President  and  the  Cabinet, 
to  say  the  least  for  them»  are  surely  trying  to 
do  their  best  with  these  new  problems. 

"But  instead  of  coming  here  or  .sending 
here  and  getting  the  Admmistration's  point 
of  view,  instead  of  making  practical  sugges- 
tions, if  they  have  any  to  make,  they  continue 
to  pour  out  personal  abuse.  They  repeat 
erroneous  conjecture  and  disproved  rumors. 
They  suspect  every  official  utterance.  If  thqr 
were  the  avowed  enemies  of  their  country 
their  actions  could  not  be  different. 

<*These  same  journals,  too,  constantly  ex- 
press a  loathiog  for  *  yellow  journalism.'  But 
there  is  a  most  respectable  section  of  .society 
which  feeds  upon  worse  misrepresentations  of 
our  political  Itfe  than  that  section  which  reads 
the  yellow  journals. 

"It  is  strange,  t(K),  that  these  editors  do 
not  understand  that  they  bring  themselves 
into  utter  contempt  in  official  circles.  No 
man  in  the  Government  would  |xiy  the  slight- 
est heed  to  anything  they  say.  They  have 
thrown  away  the  hdpiful  force  that  they  might 
have  had.  They  can  have  no  influence  on 
any  official.  They  can  have  no  weight  in 
shaping  public  action.  They  are  regarded 
sfanply  as  common  scolds." 

This  was  said  by  a  man  who  did  not  speak 
from  a  partisan  point  of  x-iew.  "The  same 
thing  went  on,"  he  added,  "in  Cleveland's 
time — the  same  thing  from  several  of  the 
same  journals.  It  seems  to  me  a  kind  of  in- 
sanity— to  think  that  by  the  constant  abu.se 
of  an  Administration  you  can  make  it  do 
what  you  wish  it  to  do." 

Now,  before  this  kind  of  journalistic  in- 
justice begins  again,  it  is  proper  for  every 
lespectable  citizen,  whether  editor  or  reader. 


to  remember  that  President  Roosevelt  is  a 
frank  and  afqnroachable  man.  Any  respon- 
sible person  can  see  him  face  to  face.  He 
will  welcome  sincere  advice.  He  will  listen 
to  any  respectful  suggestion.  He  is  always 
grateful  for  frank  speech.  So  idio  is  practi- 
cally every  man  in  the  Government's  service. 

Is  it  not  more  manly  to  help  than  to 
tear  down?  Why  should  our  over-worked 
public  servants  be  denied  the  leasooable  treat-' 
ment  that  would  be  given  to  the  commonest 
man  in  private  life?  In  considering  politi- 
cal morals,  this  inquiry  deseh^  some 
thought ;  for  the  American  quality  of  fair  play, 
which  holds  in  everjlhing  else,  will  soon  again 
be  forgotten — forgotten  in  politics  even  by  men 
and  journals  who  esteem  them'sdves  guides  to 
the  best  citizenship — forgotten  to  tha  dctlf* 
ment  of  national  character  and  dignity. 

The  bearing  of  our  public  servants  is  sim- 
ple and  their  attitude  of  mind  is  reojeptive. 
The  attitude  of  the  chronically  "anti"  press 
— anti-evcrything — is  haughty  and  suspicious. 
Here  is  an  interesting  paradox  in  republican 
society. 

THB  nX^DVniD  KBUL  8TBIKX 

THE  Strike  of  the  steel-workers  was  a  mis> 
take,  and  it  has  been  badly  managed. 
The  reason  for  a  general  strike  was  not 
sharp  and  clear,  it  did  not  have  the  spon- 
taneous and  hearty  approval  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  workmen.  It  \vas  not  a 
movement  to  redress  an  injury.  It  was  not 
for  higher  yay,  nor  for  shorter  hours,  nor  for 
any  such  reason.  It  did  not  c*)me  from  an 
impul.se  of  the  men  who  work.  It  was  only 
what  may  be  called  a  move  in  the  (xjlitics  of 
labor.  The  officers  of  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation wished  to  extend  its  mcmber.ship  in 
mills  which  were  noo-unioa  mills ;  and  this 
was  all. 

The  Amal^^amated  Association  was  weak  in 

membership.  It  had  not  grown  appreciably 
for  seven  years.  It  had  not  regained  the 
strength  it  had  in  1 892,  when  the  Homestead 
strike  took  place.  Then  it  had  34,000  mem- 
bers. Now  it  has  less  than  14,000.  The 
managers  of  the  strike  thought  that  the  time 
was  favorable  to  increase  its  roll  and  its  area 
of  influence,  because  (so  they  seem  to  have 
argued)  the  Unitect  States  Steel  Corix)ration 
would  not  dare  risk  a  iight.  That  this  was 
Mr.  Shaffer's  state  of  mind  is  clearly  indicated 
fay  the  circular  that  he  sent  out  after  his  suc- 
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ressful  controversy  with  the  Sheet  Steel 
Company  in  the  spring,  when  he  secured  the 
reinstatement  of  men  who  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Wood  mill  at  McKeesjjort. 
He  then  said  : 

"  The  victory  is  with  us,  but  not  because  of 
our  strength.  We  won  through  their  weakness. 
The  United  States  Steel  Company  is  today  but  a 
collection  of  bodies  without  organic  form,  without 
rules  of  government,  without  systematic  operating 
plans.  The  difference  between  their  actual 
possessions  and  chartered  capitalization  is  backed 
by  no  value  in  plants  or  structures  of  any  kind. 
It  must  receive  value  through  purchase  of  watered 
stock  by  individuals  who  are  not  on  the  inside 
and  who  become  the  prey  of  the  favored  on  the 
inside  as  well  as  of  the  broker  and  speculator. 

"  Foolish  as  these  buyers  are,  we  know  they 
would  refuse  to  expend  money  for  stock  which 
carries  a  strike  with  it.  This  is  why  we  won. 
The  declaration  of  our  intention  to  strike  affected 
the  sale  of  their  shares  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000,000  in  a  few  days  in  Wall  Street  alone, 
and  interfered  with  the  exploitation  of  its  stock 
in  London." 

Reckoning  thus  on  the  supix)sed  weakness 
of  the  Steel  Cor]X)ration,  the  aim  was  to 
bring  all  the   mills   under   union  control. 

"  Against  the  trust  comf)osed  of  money,  in- 
fluence and  power,"  he  continued,  "let  us 
array  the  united  iron  and  steel  worker  in  a 
trust  composed  of  brains,  skill,  experience 
and  mental  and  muscular  strength."  It  was 
simply  a  plan  to  bring  the  biggest  employer 
to  terms — to  whip  Goliath. 

HOW  STRIKES  STRENGTHETf  GREAT 
CORPORATIONS 

THE  Steel  Corporation  and  its  constituent 
companies  were  keeping  their  contracts 
with  their  workmen.  There  was  no  provoca- 
tion to  strike  that  did  not  exist  last  year 
before  the  Steel  Corporation  w-as  organized — 
except  the  fact  that  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation was  losing  lodges  and  losing  members 
under  its  present  management.  The  fight, 
therefore,  was  lost  on  the  day  it  was  begun, 
because  it  was  not  a  fight  of  earnest  men  for 
a  purpose  that  called  forth  their  whole  moral 
strength,  but  a  fight  by  the  managers  of  a 
union  simply  to  win  membcr.ship.  Such  a  pur- 
pose forfeited  the  public  sympathy  and  the 
spontaneous  enthusiasm  of  the  members  of  the 
union  itself.  In  a  word,  the  strike  had  no 
moral  backing.  This  ill-conceived  attack  on 
the  Steel  Corporation  has  given  the  Steel 


Corporation  the  last  thing  in  the  world,  per- 
haps, that  it  ever  reckoned  on  having — public 
sympathy. 

And  public  sympathy  for  it  comes  simply 
from  the  sen.sc  of  fair  play.  The  sense  of 
fair  play  is  the  strongest  impulse  in  American 
life.  As  between  workingmen  and  men  of 
wealth,  when  a  contest  is  provoked  by  men  of 
wealth,  the  public  sympathy  is  always  with 
the  workingmen.  Lowell  remarked  in  his 
essay  on  Democracy  that  we  need  not  have 
any  especial  concern  for  wealth,  because 
wealth  always  finds  a  way  to  take  care  of 
itself.  The  well-being  of  the  working  masses 
is  really  the  only  subject  of  deep  social  con- 
cern. It  is  particularly  unfortunate,  then, 
when  a  body  of  skilled  laborers  are  misled  into 
a  contest  which  discredits  their  organization. 

If  great  organizations  of  industry  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  public  welfare,  so  much  the  more 
unfortunate  is  a  strike  like  this;  for  it  is  likely 
to  prove  that  the  greater  the  corporation  the 
stronger  it  is  in  a  contest  with  labor.  It  ha.s 
a  whole  arsenal  of  weajx>ns  that  a  smaller 
company  cannot  have.  It  has  more  money. 
It  has  more  mills.  It  can  move  its  mills  and 
turn  prosperous  towns  into  stagnant  villages. 
It  can  fight  in  more  places  and  in  more  ways 
than  a  small  corix)ration ;  it  can  longer  endure 
a  siege,  and  it  can  make  it  harder  for  the 
labor  union  after  the  fight  is  over.  The  out- 
look now  is  that  Mr.  Shaffer  will  have  given 
greater  encouragement  to  colossal  industrial 
organization  than  any  man  of  the  time,  except 
Mr.  Morgan. 

THE  INHERENT  WEAKNESS  OF  LABOR  UNIONS 

THE  strike  gives  renewed  emphasis  to 
the  inherent  weakness  of  labor  unions 
in  their  present  stage  of  development,  esjx;- 
cially  in  the  United  States.  This  weakness 
is  that  they  put  every  workman  on  a  level 
with  every  other  one ;  and  that  level  must  be 
the  level  of  the  mediocre  man  and  not  of  the 
strong  man.  A  ca]xiblc  and  ambitious  worker 
must  take  and  keep  the  jxice  of  the  duller 
and  slower  one.  He  may  not  work  longer 
hours,  he  may  not  receive  larger  [Kiy,  he  may 
not  regard  his  work  as  the  primary  thing  in 
life  for  him — he  may  not  go  at  it  nor  keep  at 
it  in  the  spirit  of  self-forgetting  enthusiasm 
that  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  task  nobly  and  for  the  attainment  of  dis- 
tinction. He  must  work  in  the  spirit  of  the 
duller  and  less  capable  man. 
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Here  is  a  direct  conflict  with  the  true 
sfHrit  of  democracy.   In  a  democratic  society 

the  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  what- 
soever is  that  every  man  should  have  a  free 
chance.  He  must  be  unfettered.  He  must 
have  elbow  room.  He  must  have  opportu- 
nity to  show  what  is  in  him,  to  devel(»p  him- 
self to  the  utmost  and  to  win  all  that  he  can. 
This  is  the  very  essence  (tf  democracy.  But 
the  labor  union  puts  him  in  a  class  and  for- 
bids him  to  rise  above  it  in  skill,  in  work,  in 
reward.  This  result  is  the  very  thing  that 
the  Amencan  social  and  pditical  the<Mry  was 
established  to  prevent. 

It  may  not  be  possible  ever  to  reconcile  a 
labor  union  with  the  spirit  of  a  democracy. 
But  until  a  way  is  found  the  union  will 
remain  crude  and  unnatural.  It  can  never 
do  the  workingman  the  full  service  that  it 
sums  to  do,  and  it  will  continue  without  the 
membership  of  the  ablest  workmen. 

To  a  considerable  degree  in  those  lab<^r 
unions  where  wages  are  paid  by  piece-work 
this  inherent  objection  is  obviated;  and  this 
is  the  case  with  the  skilled  workmen  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association.  The  wage  scale 
agreed  on  is  the  minimum  wage.  Greater 
efficiency  gets  greater  pay.  In  such  cases 
this  general  objection  does  not  hold  good. 
But  the  stronger  man  yet  has  his  fortunes 
more  or  less  bound  up  with  the  weak  man's 
in  a  general  way. 

The  work  that  a  man  grows  by  and  rises 
by  is  never  routine  work,  is  never  the  same 
work  that  every  other  man  does,  but  it  is 
that  excess  of  skill,  or  of  enthusiasm,  or  of 
product,  which  puts  him  ahead  of  the  crowd. 
Any  organization  or  agency  that  forbids  this 
excess  cf  skill,  or  of  enthusiasm,  that  re* 
presses  initiative  and  turns  a  man  into  a  mere 
machine,  goes  square  against  the  grain  of 
American  life.  Great  leaders  may  save  labor 
unions  from  this  inherent  weakness  by  turn- 
ing their  development  in  other  directions; 
but  great  leaders  will  be  required  to  (io  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  arise,  for 
the  labor  union  has  a  possible  ser\'ice  to 
society  so  great  that  it  ought  to  do  it.  Em- 
ployers, especially  impersonal  and  non-resi- 
dent employers,  cannot  be  trustei  always  to 
deal  fairly.  No  class  can  be  trusted  always 
to  <lcal  fairly  with  any  other  class.  And  the 
unions  have  a  real  reason  for  existence. 
They  are  necessary,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  they  yet  have  this  inherent  weakness. 


The  results  of  this  strike  to  tiie  labor 
unions  are  unfortunate,  as  the  results  of  bad 

leadership  always  are.  But  one  result  seems 
likely  to  follow  that  may  be  fortunate.  Since 
many  of  the  men  who  went  on  the  strike 
directly  brc^  their  contracts  with  the  em- 
ploying  companies  —  notably  the  Western 
lodges  of  the  Amalgamated  Association — it 
was  reported  that  the  oflkera  cf  the  Steel 
Corporation  declared  that  they  would  make 
no  more  contracts  with  the  organization  un- 
less it  assumed  a  responsible  sliape.  This 
brings  up  at  <mce  the  old  moot  question  of 
the  incorporation  of  unions. 

If  they  could  sue  and  be  sued — a  position 
that  they  have  almost  always  shunned — they 
would  take  on  a  character  that  they  have 
never  had,  and  the)-  would  be  forced  to  more 
conservative  action.  Their  irresponsible  na- 
ture has  been  the  diief  cause  of  the  low  order 
of  leaders  that  they  have  devdoped;  for  na 
other  modern  organization  for  any  ptirpose 
has  so  suffered  from  incompetent  leadership 
as  the  organization  of  labor.  Of  course,  capi- 
tal has  found  able  leaders.  So  has  educa- 
tion ;  so  has  the  Salvation  Army ;  so  has 
almost  every  other  "cause."  Yet  no  other 
group  of  men  has  had  such  bad  leadership— 
except  perhnrs  the  Prohibitionists.  The 
labor  imion  in  its  present  irresponsible  stage 
of  development  too  easily  becomes  a  mob,  or 
disintegrates  in  time  tit  trouble  too  easily  to 
command  the  best  executive  talent. 

Recent  decisions  in  England  that  unions 
must  accept  financia]  responsibility  for  the 
actions  of  their  officers  are  provoking  much 
discussion.  The  fear  that  English  labor  lead- 
ers as  well  as  American  has  been  that  a 
union  would  not  in  fact  have  an  equal  chance 
in  the  courts  with  employers;  and  no  union 
could  hope  to  attain  the  financial  .strength  of 
any  one  of  the  greater  cor|X)rations.  Smce 
the  public  sympathy  n  much  more  ready  to 
be  extended  to  the  laboring  man,  if  he  ha\  c  a 
good  cause,  than  to  the  capitalist,  such  a  fear 
seems  unwarranted  in  the  United  States.  The 
gain  in  dignity  that  incorporation  wouldgivcand 
the  conservative  influence  that  responsibility 
would  bring  would  produce  abler  leaders. 

THE  I7S8ULT8  OF  IfEARLT  15,000  STRIKES 

THE  open  warfare  between  Capital  and 
Labor  has  been  an  extraordinarily  de- 
structive one,  as  the  statistics  of  the  Depart  - 
ment  of  Lalxir  ^mw,  during  the  thirteen 
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and  a  half  yeais  from  January  i,  1881,  to 

June  30,  1894.  The  open  struggles  cost 
more  than  $2S$fiO0fiOO.  It  threw  3 j  14,406 
pcfBons  out  of  employment  by  reason  <^ 
strikes,  each  striker  losing  an  average  of  $44 ; 

and  366,690  by  reason  of  lockouts,  each 
person  locked  out  losing  an  average  of  ^73. 
But  averages  are  unreal.  They  are  baaed  on 
diort  and  long  strikes  together,  and  a  more 
vivid  impression  of  the  unavailing  strugpfle  is 
given  by  their  frequency.  During  this  period 
there  were  in  the  United  States  14,390  strikes 
in  69,167  establishments.  That  means  that 
the  fight  was  as  widespread  as  it  was  mis- 
chievous. Chicago  suffered  most,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  the  number  of  establishments  in- 
volved is  concerned.  The  most  vexed  in- 
dustries were  the  building  trades,  in  which 
26,860  establishments  were  invohred;  then 
the  following  in  order :  coal  and  coke,  tobacco, 
clothing,  food  preparations,  metals  and  met- 
allic goods,  transportation,  stone  quarrying 
and  cutting,  boots  and  shoes.  All  these  i^ 
dust  l  ies,  it  will  be  observed,  are  those  to 
which  internal  conflicts  are  most  natural.  For 
instance,  in  a  piece  of  work  in  which  the 
buildtng  trades  are  concemed->-a  house — ^it 
seems  alm(»st  foreordained  that  from  tlie  sen- 
sitive and  jealous  relations  between  union  and 
non-union  plasterers,  plumbers,  carpenters, 
bricklayers  and  stonecutters,  trouble  should 
arise.  Not  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the 
strikes  that  occurred  were  ordered  by  organiza- 
tions, yet  these  organizations  paid  only  about 
one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  loss  in  dollars.  Of 
the  total  loss  of  2 8 5, 000,000  caused  by 
strikes  and  lockouts,  two-thirds  was  borne  by 
the  men  and  one-third  by  the  employers. 

AU  this  desperate  fighting  did  little  but 
leave  unhealed  wminds  behind ;  Strikes 
succeeded  in  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  estab- 
lishments affected ;  and  they  failed  in  forty- 
four  per  cent.  In  the  rest  it  was  a  "drawn 
battle.  "  In  the  whole  movement  the  strikers 
iiavc  advanced  in  wages  and  in  some  cases  in 
shcHTter  hours,  but  not  often  in  securing 
greater  advantages  for  the  unions. 

THB  CTOST  OF  TASIFP  KIFOKII 

THE  drift  of  politics  (so  far  as  any  drift 
is  visible  that  gives  hint  of  the  next 
Presidential  campaign)  reveals  two  tenticncies 
— a  tendency  in  the  Democratic  party  to 
avond  a  repetition  of  the  Kansas  City  pi  in- 
form and  a  renomination  of  the  Kansas  City 


candidate.  Free  silver  and  Mr.  Bryan  are  of 
the  past.  No  Democratic  State  convention 
this  year  has  committed  itself  to  the  old  pro- 
gramme, and  some  of  them  have  openly  repu- 
diated it. 

The  other  tendency  is  to  revive  the  tariff 
issue.  This  is  the  one  way,  the  Democrats 
are  beginning  to  recall,  that  led  to  the  only 

victories  that  they  have  won  since  the  Ci\'il 
War.  On  the  Republican  side,  too,  there  are 
indications  of  a  gruwmg  difference  of  opinion 
about  protective  duties.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  probable  that,  when  Congress  meets, 
it  will  face  a  demand  for  tariff  revision  that 
will  force  a  discussion  which  may  at  least 
have  important  political  results. 

The  Boston  Home  Market  Club  and  the 
Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  form  a 
sort  of  old  guard  around  the  banner  of  high 
protection;  and  the  resolutions  passed  last 
summer  by  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers strongly  in  favor  of  reciprocity 
treaties  called  forth  from  the  Philadelphia 
organization  a  counter  declaration  which  fore- 
bodes earnest  discussion. 

The  situation  seems  to  be  that  the  high- 
tariff  leaders  would  welcome  only  such  reci- 
procity as  is  not  so  reckless  as  really  to  recii> 
rocate ;  and  Senator  Hoar's  plan  for  *'  a  rea- 
sonable reciprocity  by  admitting  from  other 
countries  what  they  can  produce  and  we 
cannot,  and  sending^  to  other  countries  what 
we  produce  and  they  cannot,"  has  a  similar 
Pickwickian  flavor,  since  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant articles  we  import  but  do  not  pro 
duce  are  already  on  the  free-list,  i  he  tol- 
lowers  of  President  McKinlcy  want  no  tariff 
tinkering,"  but  real  reciprocity,  as  indicated 
by  the  treaties  already  communicated  to  the 
Senate.  Another  wing  of  the  Protectionists 
is  represented  by  Mr.  Hepburn,  who  declares 
that  he  and  his  constituents  see  nothing 
sacred  about  the  Ding^ley  Law,  and  consider 
it  a  grievance  "to  have  foreign  customers 
furnished  at  a  lower  price  than  they  with  the 
products  of  American  protected  industries  " 

Mr.  Babcock  and  his  friends  stand  resolutely 
for  putting  the  raw  materials  used  by  trusts 
on  the  fiee-list.  This  programme  will  have 
the  support  of  mr^ny  moderate  Protectionists, 
of  the  Democratic  tariff  reformers,  and  of 
the  enemies  of  trusts  in  general,  it  may  not 
lead  to  definite  Illation,  but  it  has  power 
in  it  to  provoke  an  incalculable  amount  of 
political  discussion. 
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It  is  now  too  late,  if  it  ever  were  possible, 
to  oppose  the  principle  of  combination.  It 
Ins  been  applied  to  most  of  our  industries. 

But  the  coming  of  gigantic  consolidations  and 
the  rise  of  the  United  States  to  the  industrial 
leadership  of  the  world  have  made  the  old 
argument  of  the  "  infant  industry  "  somewhat 
obsolete.  It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that 
the  tariff-reform  ghost  is  not  likely  to  down 
at  anybody's  bidding. 

SOME  PAKTICXTLAS  TARIFF  TROUBLES 

THE  tariff  complications  are  made  the 
worse,  as  they  have  always  been  made, 
by  sugar ;  and  now  esjjecially  by  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  Sugar  Trust 
would  have  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  come  in  free, 
but  would  levy  a  duty  of  half  a  cent  a  pound 
on  the  refinetl  product.  The  beet  sugar 
manufacturers  of  course  see  "assassination" 
in  this  proposition.  Thnr  would  admit  refined 
sugar  free  and  put  a  halHtcent  duty  on  raw 
sugar. 

Meantime  if  all  duties  were  removed  Cuba 
would  soon  fed  such  prosperity  as  it  has  not 
known  since  the  days  of  its  millionaire 
planters.  American  capital  would  find  invest- 
ment in  sugar  plantations  to  even  greater 
amounts  than  Uiey  have  already  found  it. 
Cuba  will,  of  course,  clamor  for  such  a  chance, 
fortified  by  the  increasing  American  interests 
there. 

But  we  already  have  free  trade  with  Porto 
Rico,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  a 
great  stimulus  given  at  once  to  sugar  pro* 
duction  there.  The  island,  as  soon  as  it  finds 
out  its  proper  industrial  policy,  as  local  lepS' 
lation  affects  it,  will  probably  enter  upon  surb 
an  era  of  prosperity  as  it  has  never  known. 
During  the  twenty-five  years  that  practical 
free  trade  (by  reciprocity)  has  existed  with 
Hawaii  the  production  of  su^r  there  has 
grown  to  twenty  times  its  former  size ;  and 
with  the  enormous  diflFerence  in  accessU^ility 
the  record  in  Porto  Rico  should  be  even  more 
favorable. 

Sugar  or  no  sugar,  the  general  proposition 
holds  that  our  expansion  of  territory  and  of 

trade  brought  changes  that  were  not  dreamed 
of  when  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed.  It  may 
not  be  literally  true  as  one  distinguished  free- 
trader told  President  McKinley  just  after  the 
battle  of  Manila — "  Mr.  President,"  said  he, 
"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  prospect  of  your 
going  down  in  history  as  the  great  FreeTnde 


President,  for  Admiral  Dewey's  guns  have 
dealt  the  death-blow  to  protectioa  "-r-but  |t4ir 
true  at  least  that  the  4lind  is  mmi"^ 


TBE  TALL  W  a$t0t 

GOVERNOR-GEMEkfil.  WSffEfS^hi^ 
nual  report  on  uie  fWiflirihii  of  Cuba 

presents,  as  its  main  point,  the  economic  de- 
pendence of  the  island  on  the  United  Sutes 
— more  than  that,  its  dependence  wptdSldSSf 
upon  the  duty  that  is  levied  by  the  United 
States  on  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco.  The 
sugar  crop  is  the  most  important  single  item 
of  Cuban  industry,  and  the  United  States  it 
the  natural  and  necessary  market.  The 
greater  part  of  the  sugar  lands  is  not  now 
under  cultivation.  "The  estahUshment  of 
reciprocity  in  coowterctal  rdations,"  says 
General  W(X>d,  "means  evcr)^hing  to  Culm, 
for  if  she  can  obtain  favorable  duties  on  her 
tobacco,  and  especially  on  her  sugar,  her  de- 
velopment will  be  immediate." 

If  establishing  satisfactory  reciprocity  rela- 
tions were  as  easily  done  as  said  the  trouble 
would  soon  be  ended.  But  our  experience 
has  proved  that  securing  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  a  reciprocity  treaty  is  the  most 
difficult  task  that  the  Administration  could 
undertake.  Especially  difficult  is  it  when 
great  commercial  interests  are  involved. 

This  ap|>arently  absolute  dependence  of 
Cuba  upon  a  favorable  commercial  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States  has  brought  for- 
ward, as  it  will  continue  to  bring  forward,  the 
question  of  annexation.  The  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  island  favor  it,  and  they  will 
cmitinue  to  grow  stroQger.  In  a  word,  what 
is  usually  meant  by  purely  political  considera- 
tions count  for  little  and  will  count  for  less 
as  time  goes  on  and  the  commerdal  pres- 
sure for  annexation  becomes  stronger;  for 
economic  considerations  are  stronger  than 
political. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 

not  in  favor  of  any  plan  of  annexation  which 
should  look  towards  ultimate  statehood;  and 
they  will  never  be  unless  the  great  coro^ 
mercial  mterests  wage  a  sucoessful  campajgn 
to  chanrje  public  sentiment — an  event  that 
seems  improbable.  And  annexation,  in  the 
way  in  which  Porto  Rico  has  been  annexed, 
implying  no  chance  of  ultimate  statehood, 
would  not  for  political  reasons  be  arceptahic 
to  the  Cubans ;  for  this  would  indchntlcly 
defer  hope  of  self-government. 
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The  nerve  centre  of  annexation,  therefore, 
is  the  commercial  interest  in  the  island.  Cer- 
tainly, when  you  scratch  an  American  An- 
nexatioiibit  yoa  will  find  a  promoter  or  an 
investor. 

BASBARISM  AMD  HEROISM  IN  THB  WttB 

A NEGRO  murdered  a  white  woman  near 
Winchester,  Tenn.,  and  on  August  25 
he  was  burned  by  a  mob  of  2,000  persons. 
'^The  piDOession,"  said  the  Nashville  Amer- 
ican^ of  August  26,  "  was  over  a  mile  in  length 
and  bristled  with  shot-guns  and  Winchesters." 
A  part  of  the  same  newspaper's  report  fdlows : 

Mr.  Moore  mounted  a  stump  and  said  that  he 

came  as  the  representative  of  tlie  (lead  woman's 
husband  and  father,  who  did  not  want  any 
brutality  enacted  and  had  requested  that  the 
Kf  J7U  be  hanged  instead  of  burned.  The  speaker 
was  howled  down  by  the  mob. 

Ed.  Baker,  a  brother  <rf  the  murdered  woman, 
then  mounted  the  stump  and  s.iid  that  it  was  his 
sister  who  had  been  murdered  and  he  wanted  the 
Negro  buraed.  Wilt.  Baker,  another  brother,  also 
made  a  similar  statement  and  there  was  wild 
yeUing  by  the  mob. 

*•  *  Bum  him,'  was  the  cry.  A  dozen  men  then 
began  gathering  dry  sajjlinj;';  v.hi  h  were  piled 
around  the  tree.  A  number  of  men  caught  the 
prisoner  and  bound  htm  to  the  tree  with  diains, 
one  chain  cxtendin}:^  around  his  neck  and  the 
other  around  bis  body.  Some  then  came  forwdrd 
with  a  iivefallon  vessel  of  kerosene,  which  was 
poured  over  the  Ixxly  of  the  wTet<  I1  and  on  the 
fuel.  The  Negro  nevo^  moved  or  showed  any 
signs  of  breaking  down  during  this  ordeal. 

"  A  number  of  men  scrambled  over  each  other 
lor  the  privilege  of  lighting  the  funeral  pyre,  and 
a  numl>er  of  matches  were  applied.  The  Negro 

reinalnird  stolid  until  the  flameS  enrapped  htS 
body,  then  he  shrieked  with  pain. 

"  It  was  the  intention  of  the  mob  to  bum  the 
victim  slowly,  hut  the  rapid  work  of  the  Hames 
tliwarted  this  and  he  was  dead  in  aboitt  three 
minutes.  Groans  were  heard  until  the  flames  had 
burned  away  the  Hps. 

"There  were  deafening  yells  from  the  mob 
while  the  wretch  was  bumhig.  Members  shouted 
that  was  the  fate  of  all  conimittiii};  such  crimes. 
The  crowd  then  began  dispersing  and  in  about 
an  hour  there  were  only  a  few  on  die  scene.  The 
budy  was  burned  to  a  crisp,  nothing  remaining 
but  the  trunk. 

*'  After  the  fine  died  down  there  was  a  rush  for 
souvenirs.  The  chains  holding  the  charred  body 
to  the  tree  were  cut  ofi  and  the  links  divided  out 
among  those  present.  One  man  took  out  his 
knife-  and  cut  out  two  of  the  Negro's  ribs,  which 
he  took  with  him.   The  ropes  with  which  the 


Nt'i^ro  \sas  Ixnind  were  also  cut  into  fragments 
and  divided  among  the  men. 
"  After  the  body  was  taken  from  the  tree,  it  was 

placed  on  the  burning  wood  and  was  left  in  the 
smouldering  mass.  It  liad  not  been  removed  to- 
night, and  was  almost  completely  burned. 

'•  There  was  no  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
members  of  the  mob  to  disguise  liiemselves." 

This  is  a  depth  of  cold  brutality  that  has 
not  been  readied  in  any  civilized  land  in 
modem  times.    Indeed  the  degracbtion  of  a 

community  can  go  no  further.  It  has  now 
reached  the  uttermost  depth;  and,  happily, 
there  are  signs  of  a  return  to  civilization. 

One  such  sign  are  the  following  words  from 
a  sermon  l>v  the  Rev.  Quincy  Ewing,  of 
Greenville,  Miss.,  who  took  as  his  text  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Constitution 

of  Mississippi: 

"The  same  essential  .spirit  i;*  dominant  in 
Mississippi  —in  Miiisissippi  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tur)' — that  was  dominant  in  Europe  in  the  Dark 
Ages — that  ruled  in  France  more  than  five 
hundred  )  ears  ago,  when  pious  Louis  canceled  a 
third  of  tlie  claims  held  by  Jews  against  French- 
men for  the  benefit  of  his  soul;  that  ruled  at 
Verdun  where  the  Jews,  mad  with  agony,  huddled 
to^^ether  in  a  tower  of  refuge,  hurled  down  their 
children  to  the  howling  mob,  hoping  thus,  vainly, 
to  satiate  their  greed  for  Jewish  bkiod." 

A  still  better  »gn  of  a  return  to  civilization 

is  that  a  Southern  sheriff,  nameil  North,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  fired  into  a  mob  that  came  to 
take  a  Negro  from  jail.  Josepli  Merrill,  a 
Georgia  sheriff,  did  a  similar  action,  with  a 
similar  resul';  iri  l  Sheriff  Kyles,  of  TiiscalcK'.sa, 
Ala.,  drove  away  a  mob  by  threatening  to 
shoot.  And  these  are  only  a  few  cases  among 
numy. 

Governor  Candler,  of  Geor<);ia,  sent  a  Jarc^c 
force  of  militia  to  protect  a  threatened  prisoner 
from  a  mob.  Ex-Oovemor  Jones  <rf  Alabama 
pleaded  before  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention for  the  removal  and  disfranchisement 
of  any  sheriff  who  jiermitted  a  lynching. 
Most  efFective  of  all,  men  have  been  tried  and 
convicted  for  lynching  and  scut  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  life,  at  Wetumpka.  Alabama. 

In  these  actions  arc  more  hope  tor  Southem 
orderliness  than  in  any  influences  that  have 
hitherto  been  exerted  there.  And  such  a 
remedy  is  the  only  possible  one.  Essays  on 
barbarism  never  change  the  habits  of  bar- 
barians.  Southem  sentiment  and  the  courage- 
ous actions  of  Southern  men  can  wcvk  a 
change,  and  nothing  else  can. 
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Slavery  and  reconstruction  reduced  an 
element  of  the  Southern  population  to  a  lower 
level  than  English-speaking  men  ha\e  else- 
where sunk,  and  they  arc  a  burden  such  as 
civilization  nowhere  else  knows.  They  have 
held  back  Southern  progress  since  they  and 
their  kind  were  slavedrivers  and  sUve-tniders, 
and  they  will  weigh  it  down  for  a  long  time 
to  come — these  worst  products  of  slavery, 
whose  only  distinction  is  that  they  are 
"  superior  to  a  nigger."  The  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  that  type  of  man  and  of  his  demoralizing 
mfluences  on  ignorant  communities  is  the 
Alabama  way  of  sending  him  to  the  peniteii> 
tiary  and  not  the  South  Carolinian  way  of 
sending  him  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

But  the  large  social  problem  presented  is 
not  local,  although  the  worst  effects  are  felt  in 
the  South.  It  is  a  problem  that  crmcerns  the 
whole  country  ;  and  we  owe  the  heartiest  en- 
couragement to  the  brave  men  in  Southern 
communities  who  are  turning  the  tide  towards 

orderliness. 

no  AximcuL  solutiok  op  tbx  rack 

"  PROBLEM  •» 

MOB-VIOLENCE  in  the  South  causes  a 
recurrence  of  the  talk  of  wholesale 
Negro  emigration,  even  of  deportation  to 
Africa.  There  is  nothing  less  practicable  or 
further  beyond  possible  esiecution  than  either 
plan.  TfvTi'  arc  communities  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States — in  Texas,  in  Arkansas,  and 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina — ^where 
no  Negro  is  permitted  to  live  But  such  a 
|X)licy  can  never  be  enf(.>rced  over  any  con- 
iiidcrable  area.  Nor  is  the  Negro  "dying 
out."  The  census  returns  show  that  the 
black  population  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  has  incr^sed  during  the  decade 
more  rapidly  than  the  white  population.  As 
the  New  Orleans  Tiin,s-D,mocrat  remarks: 
"There  arc  twice  as  many  Nq^oes  in  this 
country  as  when  Lincoln  set  them  free." 
They  will  continue  to  increase.  They  will 
eontinuc  to  live  chii^fly  in  the  .South  ;  and  the 
problems  that  are  preseniai  by  the  presence 
of  two  races  there  will  not  be  solved  by 
statutes  and  con«;titiitional  amendments  nor 
by  violence,  but  only  by  the  same  forces  that 
lift  up  society  and  sustain  it  everywhere— the 
actions  of  brave  white  men  and  brave  black 
men  alike.  I^t  us  applaud  and  sustain  these 
for  the  elevation  of  our  common  country. 
They  are  more  numerous  than  either  single 


criminals  or  mobs ;  and  there  are  no  braver 
or  nobler  men  than  they  in  any  land. 

THB  POUCB— THE  PIVOT  OT  XUmCIPAK 
REFORM 

TH  E  most  important  man  in  the  everyday 
work  of  munici]>al  government  is  the 
head  of  the  police  force.  In  many  ways  he 
is  the  very  pivot  of  it  all.  This  has  never 
been  made  plainer  than  Mr.  Matthews  makes 
it  in  his  straightforward  description  in  this 
magazine  of  liie  heads  of  tlie  pohee  torcen  in 
most  of  our  large  cities.  If  the  chief  be  a 
resoknely  honest  man,  and  a  man  of  moral 
courage,  both  the  morals  and  the  politics  of 
the  city  will  have  at  least  a  decent  outward 
appearance  ;  for  it  is  liard,  if  not  impossible, 
for  a  dominant  "rmg  "  to  rule  unless  it  can 
command  a  corruption  fund  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  police;  and  the  police  force 
will  he  as  corruptible  or  as  mcorruptible  as 
the  head  of  it  is. 

In  our  spasms  of  civic  activity  we  bend  all 
our  energies  to  the  election  of  mayors— 
properly  enough,  for  police  officers  are  not 
dected.  But  we  are  too  likely  to  lose  sight 
of  the  importance  of  this  pivotal  officer  of 
our  whole  municipal  .system.  The  theory 
up<in  which  police  t»fTieef.s  arc  chosen  i-s  gen- 
erally wrong.  Consider,  for  instance,  how  we 
have  as  the  governor  of  Cuba  a  man  who  is 
a  physician,  soldier,  engineer  and  gentleman, 
whereas  the  welfare  of  such  cities  as  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  is  committed 
to  the  class  of  men  that  would  never  be 
thought  of  for  a  resp<jnsible  post  in  our  mili- 
tary or  "  colonial  "  service. 

It  is  to  the  great  rn-dit  of  the  Committee 
ot  I'ltteen  in  New  York  that  public  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  importance  of  this 
practical  part  of  municiixil  politics — for  pf)li- 
tics  unfortunately  dominates  it.  The  city 
that  will  call  to  the  headship  of  its  potioe 
army  (there  are  7,000  men  on  the  New  York 
force)  such  a  man  as  we  should  put  in  com- 
mand ol  an  ini])ortant  army  anywhere  else, 
will  show  the  way  to  a  more  important  reform 
than  can  be  won  by  electing  many  good 
mayors, 

AMERJCAK  AHD  CTGLI8H  KAII,WAY»- 

THE  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  giving  the  statistics  of 
American  railways  for  the  year  that  ended 
June  JO,  1901,  shows  a  remarkably  proaper- 
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0U8  year.  It  gives  perhaps  only  a  confused 
idea  to  say  that  $139,600,000  were  paid  in 
dividends,  for  of  course  dividends  varied  in 
rates  over  a  wide  range ;  but  this  was  an  in- 
crease in  dividends  over  1900  of  $28,000,000 
and  over  1899  of  543,000,000.  Yet  the 
average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  carrying 
freight. was  only  7.3  mills;  in  1900  it  was 
7.2,  and  in  7.5.    The  average  jiasscn- 

ger  rate  per  mile  was  two  cents.  With  these 
rates  and  these  increased  earnings  the  busi> 
ness  IS  in  a  roost  heahhful  and  prosperous 
Condition,  and  it  is  a  capital  index  of  general 
prosperity.  7hc  railway  mileage  in  the 
bands  of  receivers  has  decreased  from  12,000 
in  1899  to  10,000  in  1900  and  to  4^000 
in  1901. 

In  contrast  with  this  showing  are  the  re- 
ports of  English  railways,  most  of  which  arc 

suffering  uncommon  depression.  The  great 
London  and  Northwestern,  for  instance,  de- 
clared the  lowest  dividend  in  forty  years — 
4*4  per  cent.  The  English  railways  con- 
front increased  expenses  and  reduced  earn- 
ings, and  some  of  them  have  paid  dividends 
out  of  their  accumulated  surplus. 

The  comment  of  many  American  railway 
authorities  un  this  contrast  is  that  the  Eng- 
lish persist  in  the  practice  of  antiquated 
methods.  It  has  been  reported  on  both  sides 
the  Atlantic — whether  truthfully  or  not — 
that  American  railway  men  have  offered  to 
take  the  management  of  more  than  one  of 
the  great  English  roads  and  to  guarantee 
good  dividends.  Of  course,  English  railway 
securities  have  fallen  very  cotisiderably  in  the 
market  this  year,  while  American  secrsrities 
have  risen  enormously.  It  would  be  an  in- 
ternational comedy  if,  when  Englii^  investors 
are  selling  their  English  railway  holdings  and 
buying  American,  as  they  arc  doing  because 
of  the  higher  American  dividends,  Americans 
should  get  control  of  English  railways  be- 
cause their  stock  is  low. 

BAILWAY  ACCmiKTS 

THE  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  as  usual,  shows  many 
other  interesting  facts  and  some  unfortunate 

ones — for  instance,  the  deaths  and  injuries  on 
railways.  Of  passengers,  249  were  killed  last 
year  in  the  United  States — about  one  to  every 
two  and  a  third  millions  of  tickets  taken. 
Although  this  is  a  slight  increase  over  the 
number  for  preceding  years,  railway  travel  is 


pretty  safe  for  passengers ;  for  doubtless  more 
than  250  jKople  during  the  year  fell  out  of 
windows  and  broke  their  necks.  Yet  4,128 
passengers  were  injured — a  number  which 
indicates  a  stiO  disquieting  degree  lof 
danger. 

But  the  danger  to  employees  is  yet  very 
great ;  for  <rf  these,  2,550  were  killed  (one 

out  of  every  157),  and  39,643  were  injured 
(one  out  of  every  11).  This  ratio  of  deaths 
and  injuries  to  the  number  of  men  employed 
has  for  several  years  shown  an  increase.  It 
is,  therefore,  yet  a  hazardous  service.  The 
ingenious  labor  and  the  expense  that  have 
bwn  spent  m  the  problems  of  lessening  these 
dangers  have  reduced  them  far  lower  than 
they  once  were.  But  the  process  of  reduction 
seems  now  to  have  reached  a  atandstilL  There 
will  alwa)  s  be  a  certain  number  of  accidents 
due  wholly  to  the  carelessness  of  the  employees 
thcmi>clvcs.  But  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
this  point  has  yet  been  reached. 

The  number  of  "other  jxiTSOns  "  killed  last 
year — mo.st  of  tiicni  trespassers  and  tramps — 
is  s,o66,  and  6,549  of  this  class  were  injured. 
The  grade  crossings  were  responsiBle  for  750 
of  these  deaths.  In  other  words,  three  time.s 
as  many  persons  were  killed  at  grade  crossings 
as  there  were  passengers  killed.  ITie  obvious 
lesson  is  that  while  it  is  reasonably  safe  to 
travel  by  rail,  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  rail- 
roads or  to  walk  on  them,  and  still  more 
dangerous  to  be  emi^oyed  by  them. 

THE  UUHjUIUmiO  OF  WOMiM  UR 

WE  are  rapidly  gaining  in  the  average 
length  of  human  life.  Better  sanita- 
tion, the  enforcement  of  precautions  against 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and  the 
advancement  of  surgery  and  medicine,  are 
causing  an  even  more  rapid  reduction  of  the 
death-rate  than  the  layman  might  guess. 
The  census  bulletin  of  deaths  that  occurred 
in  271  cities  of  5,000  population  or  more 
shows  that  18.6  persons  died  in  1900  out  of 
every  1,000,  whereas  in  i8go  the  number 
who  died  in  the  .same  cities  was  21  out  of 
every  1,000.  The  average  age  at  death  in 
1890  was  31. 1  years;  in  1900  it  was  35.2 
years.  If  these  statistics  be  accurate  the 
saving  of  human  life  that  has  been  achieved 
in  a  decade  is  enormous. 

And  these  figures  are  not  at  all  surprising 
when  one  recalls  the  improved  treatment  of 
consumptives,  the  conquest  of  diphtheria,  and 
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espectally  the  very  general  return  to  country 
life  by  a  very  large  propoition  ci  the 
population.. 

A  decided  decrease  in  the  death-rate  from 

consumption  was  to  he  expected ;  but  it  is  yet 
very  high.  It  ouf^ht  to  be  lo\v'ered  with  in- 
creasing rapidity,  for  there  is  practioal  unan- 
imity of  prafesMonal  opinion — ^it  has  in  fact 
been  demonstrated — that  most  deaths  which 
this  disease  causes  can  be  prevented  by  proper 
public  and  private  precautions,  and  by  proper 
treatment  in  its  early  stages.  Diphtheria  may 
be  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  list  of 
fatal  diseases.  It  is  n^t  likely  that  we  shall 
again  sutfer  from  yellow  fever.  Typhoid 
fever  can  be  lessened  if  not  diminated  by 
proper  sanitation.  While  pneumonia  and 
kidney  diseases  had  more  victims  during  the 
past  decade  than  the  decade  before,  both  these 
can  be  successfully  guarded  against  in  most 
cases  by  careful  living.  Cancer  is  almost  the 
only  widespread  fatal  disease  that  claims  as 
many  victims  as  it  once  did,  against  wludi  no 
surely  preventive  or  curative  treatment  has 
been  found. 

The  encouraging  reflection  that  this  length- 
enmg  of  life  suggests  is,  that  if  so  much  has 
been  gained  with  such  imperfect  sanitation  as 
most  of  our  cities  yet  have  and  with  the  jiresent 
carelessness  aiul  ignorance  of  the  masses  of 
people  about  all  hygienic  subjects,  what  may 
we  hope  for  when  the  agitation  and  the  public 
education  that  have  only  fairly  begun  have 
had  their  full  effect  I  A  hmt  M  the  possible 
lengthening  of  life  is  given  by  the  report  that 
forty  persons  died  last  year  in  New  York 
City  who  had  passed  their  ninety-fifth  year. 

This  forty  might  be  made  four  hundred  or 
perhaps  four  thousand ;  for  to  say  nothing  of 
the  conquests  of  science  over  contagious 
diseases  and  the  constantly  widening  range 
of  saving  surgery,  the  preventive  measures 
that  have  already  been  i)rovcd  effective  are 
enough  to  lengthen  the  average  life  bejonti 
any  Umit  yet  dreamed  of.  Under  good  san- 
itary ccmditions  of  residence  and  labor,  a 
man  of  sound  physical  equipment,  if  he 
escape  accidents,  ought  to  live  till  he  dies  of 
sheer  old  age.  It  is  a  matter  of  knowledge 
in  the  first  place,  and  of  the  practice  of  pru- 
dent living  ever  afterwards.  Most  men 
commit  suicide.  We  say,  in  our  ignorant 
politeness,  that  they  die  of  typhoid  fever,  of 
pneumonia,  of  a  liver  or  a  kidney  disease; 
and  we  mourn  for  them  as  if  they  had  lived 


upright  lives  and  died  in  obedience  to  nature. 

They  killed  themselves  by  di.sregarding  nat- 
ure. When  public  opinion  reaches  that  stage 
of  enlightenment  foretold  by  Husdey,  whoi 
a  man  who  falls  ill  is  regarded  as  a  fool  or  as 
a  criminal,  human  society  will  be  made  in- 
tinitely  more  interesting  by  the  large  nimiber 
of  persons  who  retain  thdr  maturity  into  the 
eighties  and  later — old  men  and  old  women 
who  have  garnered  a  long  life's  experience  be- 
fore life's  charm  gives  out.  A  great  man 
can  do  his  important  work  twice  as  long,  a 
charming  woman  will  sweeten  life  about  her 
for  an  additional  generation,  and  men  may 
undertake  longer  tasks  and  execute  larger 
plans.  Such  an  incalculable  gain  we  are 
making  by  inches  and  with  the  incubus  of 
superstitions  and  ignorance  (what  an  ap- 
palling weight  they  are  I);  but  we  might 
make  it  by  leaps  and  bounds  if  we  directed 
all  our  educational  and  social  energ}'  to  the 
task  ot  the  direct  improvement  of  life.  But 
men  and  women  yet  fight  stubbornly  for  the 
right  to  shcvten  their  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  neighbors.  The  cook  and  the  uphol- 
sterer, the  leader  of  every  social  "  set,"  the 
plumber  and  the  architect,  the  teacher  and 
the  preacher — those  that  lay  hidden  traps  for 
us,  and  those  that  lay  stress  on  the  so-called 
higher  things  to  the  exclusion  of  knowledge 
of  Stomach  and  nerves — all  these  are  yet 
more  or  leas  death-dealing  iit  their  ministra- 
tions. 

Let  us  live  in  the  country,  drink  water 
from  deep  wells,  spend  much  time  outdoors, 

count  it  a  sin  to  be  nervous,  shun  worry, 
which  is  the  modern  form  the  devil  assumes, 
sleep  long  in  fresh  air,  live  in  plain  houses  on 
well-drained  hills,  eat  plain  food  and  ripe 
fruit,  keep  our  skins  clean  and  keep  them 
whole,  rt^rd  good  digestion  as  the  mark  ot  a 
gentleman-^hen  we  shall  play  with  our  great- 
grandchildren, and  we  shall  sec  the  fulfilment 
in  octogenarian  prime  of  the  enthusiasms  that 
stirred  us  in  boyhood. 

The  lengthening  of  the  average  of  human 
life  in  the  United  Statc,=;  (and  in  England 
too)  must  ultimately  reduce  the  rate  of  life- 
insurance  ;  for  under  the  more  favorable  con- 
ditions of  txcent  decades  men  have  become 
better  "risks"  than  men  of  half  a  century 
ago  were.  The  mortality  tables  which  the 
insurance  companies  in  England  have  used 
were  calculated  from  death-reports  prior  to 
1869;  but  the  actuaries  have,  after  seven 
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years'  labor,  completed  a  table  baaed  on  the 

death-rates  bituxxn  1S63  aiul  1893  The 
difference  is  that  the  "average  man  of  the 
insurance  calculations  at  25  years  of  age  has 
by  the  new  table  an  "  expectation  "  of  life  t  }i 
years  longer  than  by  the  ulil  table ;  the  aver- 
age man  of  30,  two  years  longer ;  the  aver- 
age man  of  so,  nearly  3^  years  Icmger.  The 
Actnnrial  Six-icty  of  America  will  set  abotit 
the  preparatioa  ol  a  new  table  based  on 
American  deatlMates  during  a  bter  period 
than  the  table  now  in  use 

But,  if  the  insurance  companies  are  charg- 
ing us  for  hving  longer  than  our  fathers  lived, 
we  get  the  better  of  them*  by  the  grace  of 
this  Jvime  old  mortality  table,  when  we  take 
annuity  policies;  for  we  live  to  receive  an- 
nuities longer  tban  they  calculated. 

There  is  this  additiooal  consolation  for  the 
future :  since  life  insurance  is  nothing  less 
than  a  tajc  on  us  because  of  the  sins  of  our 
fathers^  for  the  benefit  of  our  children,  the 
necessity  for  it  will  wholly  disappear  in  that 
generation  whose  fathers  did  no  sin  against 
health,  and  whose  **  average  "  of  life  is  based 
on  an  expectation  of  compankmdup  with  one's 
great  ^andchildren. 

SOLDIERS  BECOME  SCHOOL-MASTERS 

A BRAND-NEW  chapter  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  "  subjugated  "  people  is  the 
report  of  Mr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  the  General 
Superintendent  of  Public  Institutions  in  the 
Philipi»nes.  The  newness  of  the  matter  con- 
sists, in  the  first  place,  in  the  selection  of  so 
capable  a  man  as  Mr.  Atkinson  to  do  this 
work.  Nearly  800  ui  the  1,000  teachers  pro- 
vided for  had  been  appointed  when  his  report 
was  wxitten,  of  whom  seventy-nine  were 
soldiers.  The  greatest  need  now  is  of  proper 
school  buildings.  It  is  significant  that  the 
native  teachers  in  Manila  show  such  eager- 
ness to  learn  English  as  to  warrant  the 
expectation  that  henceforth  English  will  be 
the  language  of  these  schools. 
THB  SPKXAD  OF  MAHtTAL-MllfTAL  BOUCATIOir 

THE  last  rejiort  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  shows  that 
we  have  12$  schools  distinctively  devoted  to 
manual  training,  and  that  nearly  40,000  chil- 
dren are  receiving  instructions  in  them. 
More  significant  .still,  there  are  170  cities  m 
which  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  receive 
manual  trainini;;  as  part  of  the  regular  COttTSe. 
There  were  only  37  ten  years  ago. 


The  increasing  number  of  schools  and  of 

pupils  is  the  least  significant  part  of  this 
movement;  for,  wherever  the  simultaneous 
training  of  mind  and  hand  is  once  tried, 
manual  training  is  never  dropped.  Teachers 
and  pupils  and  the  public  soon  come  to  know 
that  it  is  the  eternally  and  fundamentally 
right  method.  It  is  the  first  thorough!) 
sound  plan  of  training  youth  that  has  been 
found  since  classicism  Ix^ui  its  career  after 
the  revival  of  teaming  in  Europe ;  for  progress 
in  educational  method  has  until  lately  been 
slower  perhaps  than  in  any  other  great  de- 
partment ut  work. 

We  owe  much  of  this  impulse  to  those  who 
have  in  hand  the  humblest  of  our  educational 
tasks.  We  have  learned  from  the  bottom 
upward.  When  General  Armstrong  saw  that 
the  only  successful  training  of  the  freedmen 
must  be  a  training;  that  included  the  hands, 
the  foundation  was  laid  fur  the  successful 
education  of  Negroes  and  Indians.  Then  it 
began  to  be  apparent  that  the  same  principle 
was  as  directly  useful  to  white  youths  as  to 
black  and  copper-colored.  AnoUier  impulse 
came  from  the  technical  schools  of  Germany  ; 
still  another  and  a  strong  impulse  was  given 
by  our  rapid  industrial  development.  This 
was  felt  especially  in  the  direction  of  technical 
education ;  and  the  idea  has  rapidly  spread 
that  the  forthright  intellectual  development 
given  by  tedinical  training  need  not  be  less 
than  the  intellectual  drill  given  by  classical 
studies. 

Then  the  next  step  was  the  final  .and 
conclusive  step.  It  was  clearly  dcmonstratt  d 
that  chililren  who  recei\cd  both  manual  ar.cl 
mental  training  excelled  in  mental  work  those 
who  received  only  mental  training— as  com* 
mon  sense,  it  would  now  seem,  ought  to  ha\e 
suggested  long  ago.  But  common  sense  had 
little  to  do  with  conventional  education  tmder 
the  long  and  deadening  rule  of  "  moral  phil- 
osophy "  and  "  mental  science,"  which  taui^ht 
that  the  mind  was  something  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  body. 

This  wholesome  and  natural  principle  of 
education  is  making  its  way  in  channels  of 
activity  that  lie  outside  regular  school  work. 
The  public  vacation  scho-  ls  of  New  York 
City  all  last  summer  s^ve  their  boy  pup^  in- 
struction lu  basket-nuking,  carving,  toy-mak' 
ing,  whittling,  cabinet-work,  fret-sawing,  ap 
plied  design  and  leather  stamping ;  and  the 
People's  University  Extension  Society,  one  of 
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the  mast  intelligent  and  admirable  cluurities 
ever  devised,  reports  that  during  the  past  year 
it  furnished  381  courses  to  the  tenement 
dwellers  in  hygiene,  sanitation,  housekeeping, 
cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking,  the  care  of 
children— and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
vital  matters  of  everyday  life,  to  the  ignorance 
of  which  is  due  most  of  the  vice  and  crime 
and  disease  of  our  great  cities. 

The  intelligent  general  adoption  in  the 
public  schools  of  manual  training  simply  as  a 
part  of  education,  and  not  as  a  specific 
preparation  for  a  trade,  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important  cchicational  event  of 
our  time.  For  there  must  come  with  such  a 
recognition  of  symmetrical  development  not 
only  a  better  realization  of  the  dignity  of 
band  labor,  but  a  complete  emancipation  from 
the  endless  chain  of  misconceptions  of  life 
that  were  bound  Up  in  the  old  "  moral  phil- 
osophy," which  \vns  the  mother  of  most 
modern  iaise  ideals.  There  must  follow,  too, 
a  much  more  rapid  general  knowledge  of 
nature  and  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
science,  all  which  arc  parts  of  tliat  phil- 
osophy whkh  would  sec  things  as  tliey  are. 
Fortunatety,  too,  the  new  movement  is  caus- 
ing no  unnatural  revolt  against  the  old 
learning.  A  boy  will  be  a  belter  Greek 
scholar,  as  well  as  a  better  man,  if  he  has  had 
a  symmetrical  training  than  if  he  had  had 
•  mly  mental  work  to  <!o. 

THE  GI?OWTH  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  TOO 

TKCHNIC.A.!.  education,  too,  which  is  a 
different  thing  from  manual  training 
for  its  educational  value,  advances  with 
strides  that  are  in  keeping  with  our  indus- 
trial progress.  The  plan  recently  formulated 
for  the  proposed  Carnegie  Technica]  Univer- 
sity at  Pitt.sburg  is  as  significant  as  it  is 
interesting.  Mr.  Carnegie  proposes  to  estab- 
lish, as  a  further  development  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  and  Library  there,  an  institution  for 
study  of  applied  sciences  which  shall  make 
Pittsburg  the  centre  of  industrial  education 
on  a  scale  never  before  attempted. 

The  local  Board  of  Trustees  called  to  their 
aid  four  of  the  most  eminent  ex|xrts  in  the 
country,  and  this  committee  has  reported  an 
elaborate  scheme  for  a  technical  college,  a 
technicnl  high  sc  honl  and  for  day  and  evening 
classes  for  artisans,  which,  if  all  adopted  by 
Mr.  Carnegie^  will  form  a  true  university  of 
industrial  education. 


Meanwhile  an  American  engineer  has  just 
gone  to  India  to  establish  trade  schods— ^he 

most  hoix'ful  event  for  that  country's  mate- 
rial future  which  could  be  imagined.  The 
Southern  colleges  are  adding  textile  schools 
and  industrial  courses  to  their  systems.  The 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  t.ikcn  a  new  step  for 
this  country  (though  Germany  long  ago  led 
the  way)  by  establishing  a  school  of  appren- 
tices and  artisans,  where  workmen  will  be 
able  to  get  "  in  short  courses  at  a  minimum 
expense  the  basis  of  a  sound  technical  educa- 
tion" such  as  will  give  to  mechanics  "a 
scientific  basi:;  to  work  on,  making  them 
capable  of  sustaining  their  place  as  the  back- 
bone of  all  industries." 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  growth  of  technical 
schools  and  the  addition  of  technical  courses 
in  many  colleges  and  universities,  it  is  yet 
true  that  every  creditable  graduate  of  our 
technical  schools  Ands  work  immediately. 

H0N0B8  AMD  AtD  FOB  IBS  WlAE-MmOW 

ONCE  in  a  while,  as  lately  in  Jersey  City 
and  in  Chicago,  a  "university  "  is  dis- 
covered that  sells  academic  and  professional 
degrees.  You  may  buy  any  degree  you  like, 
most  of  them  for  $10  each,  some  for  $1$, 
others  two  for  $2^  ;  but  the  largest  trailic 
seems  to  be  in  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divin- 
ity, on  the  principle  no  doubt — if  there  be 
any  principle  involved — that  the  more  worth- 
less the  degree  the  greater  the  demand. 

The  amazing  thing  about  these  ]x;riodical 
revelations  of  bogus  "  universities "  is  the 
steady  patronage  tliul  they  seem  to  have.  It 
is  intelligible  that  a  man  might  buy  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medicine.  In  unenlight- 
ened communities  it  might  have  a  value. 
But  what  value,  even  a  value  of  vanity,  could 
a  purchased  academic  degree  have  ?  Or,  if  it 
ha%'e  value,  why  should  any  man  who  would 
buy  one  not  assume  it  without  incurring  any 
expense?  A  man  could  not  be  imprisoned 
nor  fined  nor  hanged  for  writing  A.M.  or 
Ph.D.,  or  LL.D.  or  D.D,  after  his  name,  or 
for  writing  them  all.  The  roan  who  buys 
one  of  them  is  not  only  a  fool,  but  an  un- 
necessarily extravagant  fool.  No  academic 
degree  counts  fur  a  fig  in  the  United  States 
unless  it  is  known  at  what  college  it  was  won. 
And  the  honnrar^'  degrees,  wherever  con- 
ferred, count  for  nothing  but  a  compliment  or 
as  thanks  or  encouragement  to  endowments. 
The  interesting  thing  about  this  traffic  in 
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worthless  distinctions  is  the  revelation  that 
many  weak-minded  citizens  of  the  Republic 
cling  as  fast  to  the  love  of  some  sort  of 
"  honors  "  as  their  fellows  in  France  cling  to 
the  love  of  decorations. 

Nor  arc  bogus  degrees  the  only  vendible 
commodity  of  this  kind.  A  delightfully  frank 
circular  every  once  in  a  while  reaches  the 
light — this,  for  instance,  which  comes  from 
a  firm  of  "writers  of  all  kinds  of  literary 
productions : " 

"  We  still  continue  to  furnish  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  Literary  Work  at  the  verj-  lowest  rate. 
Wc  are  no  strangers  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  our  work  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  necessity  to  the  student  as  he 
becomes  a  specialist  in  education  and  to  the  man 
who,  as  the  victim  of  circumstances,  is  forced  to 
perform  literary  labors  for  which  he  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  adaptability.  In  the  last 
twenty-two  years,  during  which  time  we  have 
been  conducting  this  business,  it  has  increased 
from  a  merely  local  institution  to  the  limits  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  Of  you  who  have  not 
patronized  us  before  we  ask  nothing  but  a  trial. 
We  do  not  ask  you  to  speculate  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  our  honesty.  We  require  no  money  in 
advance. 

"  Our  prices  are  as  follows : 

"  High  School  Orations  and  Essays,  $3  to  $8. 

"College  Essays,  Orations  and  Debates,  $3 
to  $15. 

"  Political  Speeches,  $10  to  $30. 
"Lectures,  $10  and  upward. 
"  Sermons  from  50  cents  to  $25. 
"Our  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  low- 
priced  sermons,  we  guarantee  original." 

COMMUNISM  FOUND  WAWTIWO 

A RECENT  bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Kent,  is  a  document  more  fascinating  than 
half  the  historical  romances  1  for  it  is  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  cooperative  communities  in 
the  United  States.  It  shows  what  happens 
when  the  advocates  of  social  regeneration  "  go 
by  themselves  and  practise  what  they  preach." 
The  report  is  a  record  of  melancholy  failures. 
Of  forty-five  cooix-rative  communities  marking 
the  Owen  and  Fourier  movements  early  in  the 
century,  with  an  average  life  of  two  years 
each,  not  one  remains;  of  the  eleven  com- 
munistic societies  recorded  in  1875  but  two 
and  a  fragment  still  exist — with  but  one  really 
successful ;  and  of  the  twenty  inaugurated  in 
the  last  decade  none  give  promise  of  life. 
The  Shakers  with  communities  in  nine 


States — fundamentally  a  church  rather  than  a 
cooperative  society — numbered  in  1875,  after 
nearly  a  century  of  existence,  2,415.  Last 
year  they  numbered  1,200,  a  decrease  of  fifty 
per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years.  Financially 
prosperous,  charitable,  industrious,  moral,  they 
are  gradually  dying  out  through  the  defection 
of  their  few  children,  most  of  whom  leave  the 
community,  and  through  their  failure  to  attract 
recruits.  In  all  probability  Shakerism  will 
soon  die  a  peaceful  death.  Other  societies 
founded  similarly,  by  religious  enthusiasts 
from  abroad,  have  already  perished  violently. 
The  Zoar  Society  came  from  Germany  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  and  settled  near 
Pittsburg,  later  moving  to  Ohio.  There,  after 
the  death  of  the  leader  and  the  consequent 
decline  in  religious  enthusiasm,  the  new  gen- 
eration, first  suing  unsuccessfully  in  the  courts, 
secured  finally  a  division  by  agreement  of  the 
common  property.  The  Harmony  Society, 
with  almost  the  same  experience — early  strug- 
gles, hard-won  success,  and  then  agitation  for 
division — has  so  far  staved  off  dissolution, 
but  is  reduced  to  a  little  close  corporation 
of  nine  elderly  people.  The  Icarian,  like 
many  another,  failed  through  lack  of  agreement. 
With  a  most  fantastic  history  of  inauguration 
through  the  efforts  of  a  pcrio<lical  journal, 
of  badly  managed  enterprises,  of  hard  work 
and  fierce  dissension,  the  Ruskin  Community 
has  lived  a  precarious  life  in  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  until  now,  after  a  decline  from  250  to 
140,  a  very  recent  newspaper  report  declares 
its  property  has  been  seized  by  the  sheriff. 
The  Christian  Commonwealth — composed  like 
the  Ruskin  of  well-educated  Americans — is  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Its  newspaper  says  : 
"Those  who  attempt  an  application  of  the 
law  of  love  to  economic  problems  find  them- 
selves surrounded  by  every  untutored  crankism 
adrift.  Neither  the  needy  poor  nor  the 
bloated  plutocrat  will  tax  love  so  severely 
as  the  egotistical,  narrow-minded  crank." 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  in  the  face 
of  these  experiences,  that  successful  co-opera- 
tion, however  unlikely,  is  not  utterly  impos- 
sible. The  Oneida  Community — at  first  a 
religious  society — after  a  stormy  experience 
with  their  neighbors  through  practising  free 
love,  adopted  family  life  in  1880,  abandoned 
communism  and  formed  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany. In  1857  the  community  wealth  was 
$67,000;  in  1900  the  capital  of  "The  Oneida 
Company,  Limited,"  was  $600,000  and  its 
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surplus    $150,247,  with  219  stockholders. 

Though  no  longer  strictly  a  "community," 
the  Oneida  Company  is  undoubtedly  a  suc- 
cessful co-operative  experiment,  employing  in 
its  factories  all  stockholders  that  desire  to 
labor;  but  it  is  successful  partly  because  it 
carries  on  business  in  the  manner  of  any 
other  corporatkm.  The  Woman's  Common- 
wealth, a  little  f^oup  of  women  with  "ad- 
vanced idea^,"  is  stili  in  existence  at  Mount 
Pkasantt  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Twenty-four  celibates  live  to<:;cthor  harmoni- 
ously. How  long  the  community  will  last  it 
is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say,  but  thtis  £ar 
it  has  proved  successful.  But  the  bright  par- 
ticular example  of  a  flourishing  co-ojKTative 
community,  the  only  one  that  stands  out  as  a 
satisfactory  embodiment  of  the  co-operative 
idea,  is  the  Amana  Society,  inhabiting  seven 
villages  twenty  miles  west  of  Iowa  City»  in 
Iowa.  This  alone  has  fulfilled  the  hopes  of 
its  founders.  Originally  persecuted  Pietists 
from  Hesse,  the  Amanites  to  the  number  of 
800  founded  Ebenezer  Community  in  New 
York  in  1843;  in  1852,  when  they  moved  to 
their  26,000  acre  tract  in  Iowa,  they  num- 
bered 1,200;  and  now  1,800  of  them  carry 
4m  the  farms,  factories,  shops  and  stores  ot 
the  Amana  villages  in  happiness  and  comfort. 
They  hold  all  property  in  common ;  they  eat 
at  common  tables.  Each  has  an  annual 
allowance  for  clothes.  Each  docs  his  share 
of  the  labor  necessary  to  make  the  commu- 
nity prosperous.  Their  per  capita  wealth  is 
less  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Iowa  County,  but 
the  system  of  common  ownership  secures 
equality  of  distribution.  Though  not  rich, 
then,  the  community  has  grown  steadily  and 
gives  every  promise  of  continuance.  The  ex- 
planation of  its  success  lies  in  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  ongmal  religious  enthusiasm. 

The  communistic  movement,  however,  with 
this  exception,  indicates  that  human  nature  is 
not  adapted  to  community  life ;  the  invigorating 
shock  of  competition  is  after  all  ydtax  healthy 
Americans  most  keenly  desire. 

A  YEMR  W  THIS  lIAfiAZIlIB 

A YEAR  ago  The  World's  Work  flung 
itself  into  the  nrtivities  of  our  most 
active  era,  with  the  uirnest  purpose  to  interpret 
the  important  things  that  are  done.  It  was  a 
task  as  definite  as  it  was  serious,  and  a  some- 
what new  one — to  make  an  interesting  maga- 
zine that  should  luive  a  higher  aim  ituui  to  fill 


an  idle  hour,  and  a  more  original  aim  than  to 
thresh  over  old  straw  and  call  the  chaff 
"  Literature,"  or  to  publish  the  commonplaces 
that  men  in  official  positions  dictate  in  tiieir 
decline  for  cash.  For  the  most  important 
things  and  the  most  interesting  things  are  the 
very  tasks  that  men  now  have  in  hand — ^men 
who  do  something  and  who  love  their  work — 
Social  Problems  that  directly  affect  human 
well-being  ;  Education  in  its  wider  reach  and 
more  effective  methods ;  Political  Duties  that 
arc  imminent  and  real ;  Literature  that  has 
substance  as  well  as  form  and  that  takes  hold 
on  modem  life;  Invention  and  Industry  in  all 
their  advances ;  Agriculture  that  respects  soil 
and  forest  and  is  becoming  the  most  ennobling 
ol  the  practical  sciences — whatever  men  do 
better  than  men  have  before  done. 

Nor  is  the  magazine  unmindful  of  ideal 
things.  It  is  mindful  of  little  else  indeed. 
But  the  only  ideal  that  the  future  will  respect 
is  one  built  on  definite  achievement,  one  that 
is  reached  by  work  and  not  by  meditation 
only,  it  IS  a  confusion  of  ideals  that  has 
caused  so  little  heed  to  be  paid  to  the  literature 
of  achievement.  Most  men  among  us  who 
write  well  are  yet  writing  about  subjects  of  no 
earthly  concern  to  anybody  but  their  own 
craft ;  and  most  men  who  feel  the  thrill  of  our 
exp;inding  life  cannot  write  well.  Our  lire, 
therefore,  is  one  thing — a  thing  of  extraordi- 
nary accomplishment,  full  of  the  healthful  joy 
of  growth.  And  most  of  our  contcmjwrary 
literature  is  another  thing — a  thing  that  lags 
far  behind  our  work.  Witness  the  fact  that 
American  character  has  found  better  ex- 
pression in  commercial  and  political  achieve- 
ments than  in  any  books  that  we  have  pro- 
duced. 

Into  the  midmost  field  of  cheerful  and 
signihcant  work  this  magazine  has  tried  to 
carry  its  readers  and  to  interpret  the  far> 
reaching  meaning  of  it — to  present  the  litera- 
ture of  action.  Although  this  difficult  task 
has  been  inadequately  done  during  this  first 
year,  a  serious  effort  to  do  it  was  at  once 
recognized  and  it  brought  instant  success  to 
the  magazine — conclusive  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  the  idea  upon  which  it  is  founded 
is  a  sound  one. 

If  the  magazine  has  carried  half  the  pleasure 
to  its  readers  that  the  work  of  making  it  has 
given  its  conductors,  it  has  already  added 
something  t  -  the  cheerful  earnestness  ol 
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THE  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 
is  already  a  unique  institution.  '  In 
its  brief  seven  years  nf  existence 
already  a  vast  community  of  great  business 
interests  has  {^rticipatcd  city,  state  and 
nation;  and  the  work  of  one  or  two  men  has 
operated  as  the  dynamic  force  directing  the 
whole  machinery  ol  enterprise.  The  greatest 
personal  debt  it  owes  is  to  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson, 
the  originator  of  the  plan,  and  to  the  late  Dr. 
P^per. 

ITS  ESSENTIAL  PURPOSE 

The  Museum  does  not  enter  into  trade  of 
any  kind.  Its  advices  to  inquirers  of  every 
State  and  nation  are  entirely  disinterested 
and  knpartial.  It  has  no  poHticat  affiliations 

and  "no  places"  to  throw  into  the  balance; 
and  it  derives  no  profit  from  any  part  of  the 
work.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  foster  Amer- 
ican commerce.  It  points  out  to  the  man- 
ufacturer where,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a 
market  may  exist  for  his  products;  it  gives 
him  detailed  reiwrts  on  the  conditions  oi  such 
markets  and  the  reqtiirements  for  trade  there; 
it  shows  him  what  competition  he  may  expect, 
and  how  to  prepare  for  it;  it  supplies  him 
with  information  as  to  facilities,  transporta^ 
tion,  freight  costs,  and  packing  and  shipping 
to  advantageous  markets ;  it  tells  him  what 
local  prejudices  and  ix;culiarities  exist ;  it 
supplies  lists  of  desirable  firms  in  all  parts  of 
the  world;  and  it  submits  to  the  cxpetrter, 
manufacturer  and  ini[x)rter  samples  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactuied  goods  from  every 
country.  How  it  does,  and  has  done  this»  is 
interesting  enough  to  bear  the  tellinjij. 

From  its  files  descriptive  matter  can  be 
furnished  which  bears  upon  120,000  leading 
foreign  firms,  located  in  every  {xirtion  of  the 
world  where  business  of  any  importance  is 
transacted.  Last  year  American  manufac- 
turers asked  for  and  received  27,000  reports 
on  possible  trade  openings  abroad;  2,224 
special  inquiries  from  American  producers 


were  mvestigated  and  answered;  78,000  re- 
plies to  inquiries  regarding  American  goods 
were  sent  to  foreign  countries:  and  for 
firms  throughout  the  United  States  over 
1,000,000  words  of  business  correspondence, 
embracing  sixteen  languages,  were  translated. 

The  Museum  of  exhibits  challenges  com- 
parison the  world  over,  and  the  files  con- 
stitute a  Ubraiy  of  commerce  invaluable  in 
its  nature  and  almost  imposnble  of  duplica- 
tion. 

ITS  VALUE  TO  HOME  MANUFACTURERS 

Through  its  agents  abroad,  the  Museum 
renews  and  freshens  the  exhibits  whenever 
possible.  The  work  is  aided  by  the  United 
States  consuls,  who  are  under  Government 
instruction  to  render  whatever  assistance 
they  can.  The  Museum  has  learned  much, 
and  its  representatives  have  had  interesting 
experiences  in  coUecting  the  samples  which 
supply  the  home  manufacturer  with  so  many 
\'aluablc  suggestions  and  ideas.  One  day  a 
manufacturer  went  to  Dh^or  Wilson's  office, 
and  said: 

"T  have  learned  that  a  firm  in  Eng^land  or 
Germany  is  making  goods  similar  to  mine, 
and  is  sending  them  to  South  America.  I 
want  to  find  out  why  I  cannot  get  my  goods 

into  that  trade." 

Rejx^rls  on  how  best  to  introduce  goods, 
on  the  tariff,  and  on  freight  charges,  together 

with  samjilcs  of  the  articles,  were  furnished 
In  a  short  time  the  Eurojiean  manufactureri* 
found  a  new  competitor  in  the  .*^outh  Ameri- 
can field. 

Another  man.  who  made  horseshoes,  asked 
the  Commercial  Museum: 

<*  Is  there  any  place  in  the  world,  outside  of 
America,  where  I  can  sell  my  horseshoes  ?" 

It  was  found  that,  in  some  countries,  Eng- 
land was  selling  the  hand-made  articles. 
South  Africa  and  certsun  Oriental  countries, 
where  the  knowledge  of  shoeing  was  not  sup- 
I^emented  by  that  of  shoemaking,  was  yield- 
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ing  profitable  harvests.   An  English  agent  of 

the  Museums  ascertained  all  details,  and  sent 
on  samples  of  the  shoes.  During  the  session 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manulacturers 
in  Boston,  in  1899,  the  horseshoe  manufac- 
turer approachcr!  Dr  Wilson. 

*'  Do  you  remember  working  up  the  ques- 
tion of  horseshoes  for  me  ?  "  he  said.  well, 
withoi  a  week  I  have  had  an  order  to  send 
ten  carloads  of  horseshoes  to  South  Africa 
for  use  in  the  English  army.  Your  institu- 
tion Started  the  trade." 

The  first  systematic  effort  at  collecting 
samples  came  when  a  fund  of  ^20,000  was 
raised  by  persons  interested  to  defray  the  ex> 
penses  of  a  commission  to  China  to  inves- 
tigate tnd.f  (  Conditions  there.  Chinese  Min- 
ister Wu  Ting  Fang  exhibited  much  interest 
in  the  plan,  and  cabled  the  Tsung  Li  Yamen 
to  look  out  for  the  visitors.  He  also  fur- 
nished Li  Hung  Chang  with  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  American  progress  by  sending  a 
personal  message,  the  graphophone  being  the 
medium.  The  commissiun  traveled  through 
the  greater  part  of  China,  lodging  at  times  in 
the  Viceroys'  houses.  Samples  of  all  the 
native  cottons  and  of  everything  shipped  into 
the  country  by  England,  Germany  and  France 
were  seemed.  About  4,000  articles  were 
shipped  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  researches 
were  discontinued  only  because  the  funds 
gave  out.  Shortly  afterward  Congress  made 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  and  the  Museum 
spent  it  in  .securing  an  immense  collection  of 
the  goods  sent  throughout  the  world  by  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  and  Belgium.  A 
much  greater  gain,  the  officials  of  the  Museum 
say,  would  be  necessary  to  make  tlus  branch 
of  the  work  as  thorov^h  as  it  on^ht  to  be; 
for  export  buyers  and  investigators  are  neces* 
sary,  and  the  tliflRcultics  in  the  way  of  tracing 
thegoods directly  to  the  manufacturer  are  many. 

l.VTRRFST  PROM  AHKOAD 

Not  a  few  of  the  nations,  however,  arc 
glad  to  further  the  Museum's  work  for  their 

own  lommercial  benefit.  From  the  Paris 
Exix'sition  200  tons  of  manufactured  and 
raw  products,  from  all  ihc  countries  of  the 
worlct  were  secured.  The  State  of  Para,  in 
Hrazil,  spent  53,000  to  bring  together  a  col- 
lection of  Its  native  products.  Mexico  has 
filled  six  rooms  with  its  exhibit  of  indigenous 
materials.  Its  Government  sends,  regularly, 
all  the  new  maps  and  commercial  literature. 


Two  more  instances  of  the  practical  value 
of  the  plan  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  general 

scope.  A  York,  Pa.,  manufacturer  saw  one 
of  the  plows  used  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
It  was  a  primitive  affair.  Within  two  years 
he  had  sold  20,000  of  his  modern  implements 
in  that  country.  A  Pittsburg  manufacturer 
of  glassware  discovered  that  there  was  some- 
thing freakish  with  his  foreign  trade.  He 
went  to  the  Commercial  Museum  and  found 
that,  among  its  samples,  was  some  of  his  own 
g^sware,  bought  in  Australia,  as  having 
come  direct  from  England.  He  discovered 
English  firms  were  selling  his  goods  at  an 
advanced  price  as  their  own.  Today  he  la 
shipping  directly  from  his  own  factory  to  the 
Australian  dealers. 

The  samples  serve  still  another  purpose. 
At  intervals  they  are  sent  to  other  cities  t«^ 
gcther  with  the  necessary  literature,  maps 
and  reports,  and  are  placed  on  exhibition  for 
the  benefit  of  manufacturers  and  bu^eas 
pe<^ple  generally.  Several  cities  have  thus 
been  benefited.  In  all  1,100  different  lines 
of  productions  are  represented  in  the  Mu- 
seum's commercial  collections.  The  project 
of  establishing  warehouses  in  other  countries 
for  the  exhibition  of  American  goods  has 
been  considered  by  the  Museum  for  some 
time.  Lack  of  funds  here,  too,  prevents 
action.  But  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  a  collec- 
tion of  this  kind  is  raised  and  maintained  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers^ 
whose  object— the  fostering  .of  American 
commerce — is  the  same  as  the  Commercial 
Museum's,  thoqgh  its  methods  are  somewhat 
distimilar. 

AN  IMTBUtATIONAL  ADVISORY  BOARD 

In  order  that  the  Museum  may  keep  in 
touch  with  trade  ilevelopinent  in  every  land, 
it  has  formed  an  international  advisory-  board, 
upon  which  every  important  Foreign  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  represented.  Commercial 
experts  arc  sent  at  frequent  intervals  to  dif- 
ferent countries  to  study  trade  conditions, 
and  supply  information  concerning  American 
manufacturers  and  foreign  houses.  As  many 
as  six  thousand  sucli  inquiries  have  been  an- 
swered within  a  year.  Printed  reports  are 
sent  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  world,  the 
Museum  having  its  own  printing  plant,  where 
pamphlets  are  publidied  in  six  languages, 
litis  is  one  of  the  international  phases  of  the 
Museum's  work. 
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•  Spgedal  reports  for  American  manufacturers 

and  exporters  cover  a  wide  field.  Where 
there  is  sufficient  general  interest  they  are 
printed  and  sent  throughout  the  country. 
The  dnerstty  c£  interests  to  wluch  the^ 
appeal  is  indicated  at  a  .glance  at  some  of 
their  titles : 

"Steam  Fitting  in  Finland;"  "The  Lamp 
Trade  in  Smyrna ;"  "  The  Foreign  Market 
for  Shovels  ;"  "  German,  English  and  French 
Goods  in  the  Foreign  Markets ;"  "  Ready- 
Made  Clothing  in  l^azil."  There  are  parn- 
phlets  on  "  Locomotives  in  New  South 
Wales;"  the  Excavating  Pumps  Used  in 
Havre,  France;"  the  "Ink  Market  in  Ger- 
many the  ''Piano  Market  in  Holland,*'  and 
"  Confectifmery  in  Jamaica."  Nearly  30,000 
of  these  reports  were  distributed  in  1900. 
Special  circulars  on  trade  marks,  particularly 
the  queer  sent  in  vogue  in  China,  have  also 
been  issued. 

WHAT  THB  SERVICB  COSTS 

The  firms  who  recdve  this  service  regu- 
larly, who  have  their  foreign  letters  written 
by  the  Museum,  and  utilize  its  vast  machinery 
to  help  their  export  trade,  pay  on  an  average 
$100  per  year.  But  many  who  call  on  the 
Museum  only  occasionally,  pay  nothing  at  all. 
In  fact,  about  60  per  cent,  ot  the  work  is 
without  charge.  Last  year's  income  from 
manufacturers  was  something  over  $60,000. 

Of  the  educational  side  of  the  institution's 
work  too  little  must  be  said.  Classes  from 
the  public  schools  visit  the  Museum  r^ularly 
to  hear  lectures  and  inspect  tlie  exhibits. 
This  year  the  Museum  placed  {K'rmanent  ex- 
hibitions in  200  scho<jIs  of  the  State.  They 
comprised  400  subjects  each,  with  Utcrature, 
brochures  for  the  teachers,  maps  and  photo- 
graphs. The  work  was  discontinued  when 
the  Fhiladelphia  CouncUs  cut  the  Museum's 
appropriation  in  half. 

A  MODEL  COMUERCIAX,  MUSEUM 

That  these  details  go  to  complete  a  scheme 

which  contains  much  that  is  a<!mirable  is 
widely  recognized.  Germany's  Minister  of 
Commerce,  at  a  meeting  held  a  lew  years  ago 
to  consider  the  best  method  of  securing  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  conditions,  said  that  the 
ideal  plan  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
national  commercial  museum,  and  he  pointed 
to  the  Philadelphia  institution  as  a  model.  It 
is  not  possible  to  determine  just  what  total 


financul  benefit  has  been  summed  up  for  the 

commerce  of  America  in  the  Commercial 
Museum's  utility.  It  has  attempted  that  in 
which  many  have  failed.  But  united  effort 
and  well-regulated  machinery  seem  to  have 
accomplished  much  that  is  lasting.  One 
thing  at  least  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
all  cavil:  there  could  be  no  more  potent 
factor  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade 
than  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  com- 
mercial museums  in  the  chief  trade  centres  of 
the  country,  each  devoting  itsdif  to  the  special 
interests  of  the  locality,  and  all  operating 
under  the  direction  of  one  parent  organization. 
Such  is  the  \iew  taken  by  Dr.  Wilson.  Such, 
too,  is  the  opinion  of  those  builders  of  tiaide 
who  would  like  to  see  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum — or  a  group  of  American 
Commercial  Museums — made  the  clearing 
house  for  the  trade  of  the  world-— 4ruly  a 
great  nmbition. 

The  commercial  museum  is  an  old  storj- 
in  Europe.  Austria  has  three;  Belgium, 
nine;  France,  twenty-six;  Germany,  seven- 
teen ;  Holland,  four;  Italy,  seven; and  Greece, 
two.  Asia  has  several,  and  there  is  one  in 
West  Africa.  Some  are  small  affairs,  sup- 
pi  )rted  by  private  capital.  Others  are  directed 
bv  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  more 
important  are  under  Government  supervision 
and  control.  Although  Great  Britain  and 
America  lead  the  world  in  industrial  and 
trade  acti\nty,  they  have  hut  '»ti-'  established 
commercial  museum  eacii,  iin^land's  being 
the  Imperial  Institute. 

The  leading;  commercial  museums  which 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of 
foreign  trade  are  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Museums  at  Vienna  and  Budapest.  The 
Belgium  Commercial  Museums  at  Brussels 
and  Antwerp,  the  export  sample  warehouse  ;it 
Stuttgart,  and  the  museums  at  Frankfurt, 
Amsterdam,  Tokio  and  Constantinople  are 
making  great  strides  in  trade  work.  But 
none  of  them  gives  practical  commercial  in- 
formation with  the  comprehensiveness  and 
thoroughness  that  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
docs.  The  \''ienna  Commercial  Museum, 
established  twenty  years  ago,  is  probably  trie 
most  effective  of  the  foreign  institutions. 
thnu:;h  to  Belgic  and  Dutch  enterprise  the 
origin  of  the  idea  undoubtedly  may  be  traced, 
the  guilds  established  centuries  ago  having 
made  commercial  investigation  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  their  organization. 
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THE  BLOOMING  OF  A  SAHARA 

THE  RECLAIMING  OF  THE  SALT  DESERT  OF  THE  EX- 
TREME SOUTHWEST— FARMING  BELOW  THE  SEA  LEVEL 
—  DRIED    UP    RIVER   BEDS    FOR   IRRIGATION  CANALS 

BY 

WILLIAM  E.  SMYTHE 

AVTMOII  or  "  TMB  COMVVUT  OF  AKIO  AMBMtCA  " 


UNDER  the  magic  influence  of  national 
prosjx^rity  and  Oriental  exixinsion  a 
new  impulse  of  development  is 
sweeping  over  our  Farthest  Southwest.  This 
is  the  region  drained  by  the  noble  stream 
which,  after  receiving  great  rivers  t)f 
Wyoming  and  Colorado,  of  Utah  and  Ari- 
zona, becomes  the  Colorado — the  Nile  of  the 
West.  When  to  this  is  added  the  territory 
around  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  moun- 
tains and  seacoasts  stretching  westward  to 
the  ocean  and  northward  to  Santa  Barbara, 
we  have  a  segment  of  the  continent  truly  de- 
scribed as  the  Farthest  Southwest. 

AN  UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  district  in 
Southern  California,  chiefly  within  sixty  miles 
of  Los  Angeles,  this  is  an  undi.scovered  coun- 
try, in  an  economic  sense.  Here  and  there 
the  perennial  flow  of  small  mountain  streams 
has  been  made  to  coax  a  little  verdure  fr«im 
the  desert  and  to  sustain  a  few  families  or 


communities.  Here  and  there  some  wilder- 
ness mine  of  extraordinary  richness  has  .sent 
its  lonely  pack  trains  through  the  shimmering 
heat  and  voiceless  silence.  Over  it  all,  but 
jxirticularly  in  a  few  favored  spots,  the  pas- 
toral industry  has  flourished  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  Along  its  .seacoast,  vil- 
lages have  dreamed  of  coming  greatness  as 
jx)rts  for  world-wide  traffic,  but  practically 
the  gates  of  the  Sovithwestern  empire  have 
st(M)d  barred  and  locked,  awaiting  some  new 
and  powerful  impulse  frt)m  without. 

W'ithin  this  region  are  vast  areas  of  fertile 
soil  which,  if  irrigated,  would  su])|>ort  millions 
of  people.  Singularly  enough  the  water  su|> 
ply  is  more  abundant  than  in  localities 
favored  with  earlier  development.  There  are 
mountains  of  iron,  of  coal  and  of  .salt — yes, 
literally  mountains  of  these  valuable  raw 
materials.  There  are  mines  unworked  and 
bursting  with  ore  worth  a  hundred  dollars  j)er 
ton  at  the  smelter.  There  are  in  the  remark- 
able combination  of  soil  anil  climate  potential- 
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ities  of  production  beyond  anything  known  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  day. 

Why,  with  these  alluring  possibilities,  has 
this  region  remained  almost  unt<Aiched  by 
the  intense  Western  life  of  the  jmst  genera- 
tion? Hon,  Thomas  H.  Reed  made  eloquent 
explanation  of  the  mystery  when  he  said : 

"There  wealth  only  can  protluce  wealth. 
Man  singly  ami  alone  might  as  well  attempt  to 
subdue  the  Himalayas  as  to  coi>e  with  these 
wastes,  but  the  hand  of  united  and  associated 


*  Southwest  has  been  a  direct  line  of  railroad 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los  Angeles.  This 
would  unite  the  interniountain  region  with 
the  seacoiist,  and  effect  a  wonderful  .social 
and  commercial  interchange  between  localities 
differing  radically  in  their  climate  and  prod- 
ucts. Even  more  imixtrtant,  it  would  ojjen 
up  to  settlement  ancl  HJeveloiiment  an  im- 
mense territory  which  must  lie  \-acant  and 
useless  without  tran.sp)rtation  facilities. 
About  a  year  ago  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  of 


A  MAIN  CANAL  ON  THE  COLORADO  DESKK I 
'Iliit  comitlctcd  caati  is  fifty  Inl  in  utidlh 


man  will  some  day  reach  forth  to  grasp  the  great 
results." 

That  day  has  come  simultaneously  with 
the  day  of  great  aggregations  of  cajMtal  and 
of  ilaring  conquests  of  new  industrial  fields. 
This  time  it  is,  first  of  all,  the  conquest  of 
growing  channels  of  communication. 

RAILROADS  LEAD  THE  WAY 

For  years  one  of  the  dreams  of  the  Far 


Montana,  annoimced  that  he  would  back  such 
a  project  with  his  milli<ms.  Work  was  s<Mm 
begun  and  vigorou.sly  pushed.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  public  this  resulted  in  arousing 
the  Union  I'acific  interests  to  action.  They. 
t<M).  determined  to  build  a  similar  line,  and 
t(Hlay  b<»th  railr««;uls  are  in  process  of  rapid 
construction.  Hence  the  cup  of  joy  runneth 
over  in  "the  City  of  the  Angels"  and  "the 
City  of  the  Saints." 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  COLORAIJO 

The  valleys  traversed  by  the  Colorado 
River  and  its  tributaries  will  constitute  the 
focal  feature  of  the  Southwest.  Here  cheap 
power  and  irrijjation  will  brin^  into  existence 
towns,  manufactures  and  a  dense  ajjricultural 
I)opulation.  The  transformation  is  already 
well  bef^un. 

If  i)oi)iilar  imafjination  has  pictured  one 
place  above  another  as  the  true  American 
Sahara  it  was  the  wide  stretch  of  desolation 
known  as  the  Colorado  Desert,  lying  on  the 
borders  of  California  and  Mexico.  No  trav- 
eler (»n  the  route  from  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco  ever  approached  it  without  dread, 


nor  was  borne  too  swiftly  through  its  stifling 
heat  and  alkali  dust.  Tales  of  prf»s|)ectors 
who  had  fallen  of  thirst  and  left  their  bones 
to  whiten  under  the  pitiless  sun  lent  a  touch 
of  horror  to  the  evil  reputation  of  the  place. 
Again.st  this  .sombre  background  a  new  pic- 
ture of  green  fields  and  singing  brfM>ks  and 
rising  homes  shows  only  the  more  brightl\ 
by  contra. St. 

For  the  truth  is  that  this  is  not  a  de.sert, 
but  a  delta — not  a  stretch  of  sterile  .sands, 
but  a  vast  tract  of  sedimentary  dejiosit  rich 
almo.st  beyond  belief.  It  is  the  natural  bride 
of  the  Colorado  River.  The  marriage  of  the 
water  and  the  soil  was  celebrated  on  the  1 3th 
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of  last  June.  Already  several  thousand  acres 
of  crops  have  sprung  from  the  union.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  will  come  into  cultivation.  In  a  few 
years  it  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres ;  ultimately  an  area  approjiching  two 
millions  of  acres  will  have  been  conquered, 
peopled,  made  opulent  with  fields  and  homes. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  another 
such  favorable  conjunction  of  abundant  water 
supply  and  large  tracts  of  fertile  soil  lying  in 
one  compact  body.  Even  in  its  smaller 
aspects  it  means  that  the  productive  capacity 
of  Southern  California  will  be  more  than 
doubled  in  the  ne.xt  few  years. 

In  apjx^rance  the  delta  is  a  wide,  level 
plain  enclosed  in  a  frame  of  purple  moun- 


tains. Much  of  it  is  so  smooth  and  free  of 
vegetation  as  to  stand  ready  for  the  plow, 
requiring  neither  grading  nor  clearing.  Other 
parts  are  marked  by  "  wind-blows "  or  heavy 
growths  of  mesquite.  But  everywhere  the 
s<jil  is  rich  and  deep,  the  creation  of  the  silt- 
laden  vi'aters  that  are  now  to  make  it  blos- 
som, with  the  aid  of  man. 

IRRUIATION  ALONG  FORMER  RIVER  BEDS 

The  system  by  which  these  lands  are 
being  reclaimed  is  wonderfully  simple.  Water 
is  diverted  three  miles  above  the  Mexican 
boundary,  conducted  about  eight  miles  in  a 
large  artificial  canal,  then  turned  into  dry 
channels  of  old  rivers,  which  need  only  to  be 
cleared  of  brush  and  slightly  improved  to 
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serve  every  puriwso  as  large  arteries  of  the 
system.  These  river  beds  are  used  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  miles.  Other  main 
canals  and  an  elaborate  system  of  laterals  are 
built  in  connection  with  these  streams.  The 
contour  of  the  land  is  such  that  the  water  is 
conducted  throu;^h  Mexico  and  back  into  the 
United  States  before  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
ffreat  area  of  Government  lands.  The  sin{;le 
critical  feature  of  the  engineering  .scheme 
was  the  problem  of  diverting  the  water  from 


the  river  in  such  a  manner  as  to  .secure  the 
headworks  against  dangi-r  from  floods  ami 
the  reclaime*!  lands  against  disastrous  over- 
flow. An  impregnable  spot  was  chosen  for 
the  jxTmanent  heading  in  a  hill  com])osed  of 
rock  and  natural  cement,  which  boldly  fronts 
the  deejK'st  current  ttf  the  Colorado  River. 
Here  substantial  works  of  stone  and  timl)er 
tap  the  stream  at  a  depth  of  nine  feet  below 
its  minimum  level.  Pending  the  completion 
of  this  work  a  tennx)rary  heading  serves 
present  needs,  and  it  successfully  withst<M)d 


the  unusual  rise  of  last  June.  The  eastern 
bank  of  the  main  inlet  canal  is  constructed  as 
a  levee  to  protect  the  delta  against  overflow. 
Engineering  talent  of  the  best  ability  and  e.\- 
fx-'rience  has  been  employed  in  the  work. 

F.\RMINr.  BF.I.OW  SEA  LEVEL 

In  the  Colorado  delta  we  are  to  have  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  a  large  community  of 
farmers  living  and  working  below  the  sea 
level.    This  was  formerly  a  gfXHlly  arm  of 


the  Pacific.  As  recently  as  1891  we  were 
furnished  with  a  sharp  reminder  of  ancient 
geography  by  the  sutldcn  appearance  of  what 
was  called  "the  Salton  Sea."  This  was  due 
to  the  overflow  of  the  river  and  lasted  several 
nvmths.  The  control  of  the  stream  accom- 
pli.shed  by  the  new  irrigation  works  makes  a 
recurrence  of  the  event  impossible.  The 
altitude  and  depression  of  the  lands  to  Ik* 
farmed  range  from  about  forty  feet  above 
sea  level  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet 
below. 
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The  climate  of  the  delta  is  similar  to  the 
rest  of  Southern  California,  except  that  the 
tcnijx;rature  ranges  higher  and  the  rainfall 
and  humidity  much  lower.  As  a  summer 
resort  the  place  will  never  rival  Bar  Harbor. 
On  the  «»ther  hand,  it  is  far  more  tolerable 
than  were  New  York  and  Chicag<)  during  the 
hot  .season.  For  eight  months  in  the  year 
the  climate  is  charming. 

The  prtnlucts  of  the  country,  as  revealed 
by  a  few  old  ranches  sustained  by  ]nun |K'd 
water  from  the  ri\er  and  by  the  crude  farm- 
ing of  the  Indians  after  overflow,  cover 
a  wide  range.  The  growth  is  prodigious 
wherever  water  touches  the  .soil.  This  is 
strikingly  shown  by  fields  of  wild  hemp  and 
arrow-weed  and  forests  of  mesquite.  Melons, 
berries  and  grajx^s  around  Indio,  where  a 
little  water  is  had  from  wells,  anticipate  all 
other  California  ppnlucts  in  the  market  by 
two  or  three  weeks.  Green  corn  is  fit  for 
eating  in  forty  tLxys  afier  planting.    The  date 
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A  DATE  PALM 
Sho«  ing  bunches  of  fniil 


jxilms  mature  heavy  bunches  of  finely-flavored 
fruit  when  five  vears  old.  and  it  is  believed 
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that  these  may  be  produced  upon  a  commer- 
cial scale.  If  so,  wc  shall  have  something 
new  in  American  horticulture. 

But  the  great  agricultural  staples  will  be 
the  chief  products  of  the  delta.  These  are 
grain,  alfalfa  and  live  stock.  This  will  be  a 
famous  feciiing  ground  for  herds  of  cattle 
driven  from  the  ranges  in  Arizona,  the  Coast 
Mountains  on  the  West,  and  over  the  line 
from  Me.xico.  Because  of  the  great  yields  of 
alfalfa — eight  crops  a  year  with  a  total  yield 
of  ten  tons  per  acre — cattle  may  be  fattened 
more  cheaply  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  There  are  large  and  profitable  mar- 
kets within  shipping  distance.  Probably  the 
alfalfa  and  cattle  industry  will  be  the  largest 
single  source  of  wealth  in  the  new  settle- 
ment. Grain  will  also  be  produced  upon  a 
grand  scale  antl  with  record-breaking  yields, 
as  a  result  of  irrigation. 

The  Mexican  lands  have  been  bought  of 
private  owners;  those  in  the  United  States 
have  been  taken  by  settlers  under  our  land 


laws.  Water  is  brought  to  the  international 
boundary  by  a  construction  comixmy  com- 
posed of  private  capitalists,  but  mutual  c<»m- 
jianies  of  landowners  provide  for  its  distribu- 
tion over  their  farms.  The  inrush  of  settlers 
and  siK'Culators  surjiassed  all  e.\{)ectations. 
Still,  it  will  be  the  work  of  years  to  complete 
the  settlement.  The  canal  sy.stem  will  Ik 
e.xtended  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 

The  water  supply  is  superabundant.  Gov- 
ernment measurements  show  that  at  its  lowest 
stage  the  Colorado  River  carries  water  enough 
to  irrigate  8,000,000  acres,  while  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  about  3,000,000  acres  are  so 
situated  as  to  be  susceptible  of  irrigation  by 
gravity. 

THE  RISING  COMMUNITV. 

Town-building  has  begun  with  proverbial 
Western  enthusiasm.  "  Imperial "  is  the 
significant  name  of  the  desert  capital.  Thirty 
miles  from  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,   it   already  possesses    store,  hotel, 
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CHILDRKN  OF  THE  DKSKRT 


church,  iv).st office  and  Ux;al  ncwsixajicr.  On 
the  boundary  of  ihc  two  Rci)ul)lics  is 
"Cameron,"  close  to  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  E)ast  of  Salti>n  River,  on  the  jxirtion 
of  the  delta  nearest  the  railroad,  "Sunset 
Sprinj^s"  serves  as  a  centre  for  settlers  and 
canal-l)uilders.  The  railnud  station  is  "  Klow- 
inj;  Well  " — without  the  well ! 


Doubtless  some  large  towns  and  many 
small  villages  will  grow  up  here.  Phoenix, 
an  Arizona  city  of  1 5,000  or  more,  is  sus- 
tained by  an  irrigated  area  less  than  that  now 
under  completed  canals  in  the  C<»lorado  delta, 
and  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  subject  to 
ultimate  reclamation. 

Soil  and  water  make  only  a  jwrt  of  the 
economic  foundation  of  the  region.  Around 
the  borders  of  the  desert,  mountains  and  foot- 
hills are  full  of  minends.  Oil  pros|x'Cting  is 
going  forward  at  a  lively  rate.  Thousiinds 
of  acres  have  been  located  for  this  purpose. 
At  "Salton,"  in  one  of  the  lowest  depres- 
sions of  the  ancient  sea,  salt  is  found  in  vast 
quantities  antl  is  shoveled  from  the  ground 
directly  into  the  freight  car.  In  the  near 
mountains  are  varieties  of  building-stone,  in- 
cluiling  a  fair  quality  of  marble.  Millions  of 
acres  of  grazing  lands  are  tributary. 

SAN  DIEGO's  OPI'ORTL'.NITY 

To  the  city  and  sea|x)rt  of  San  Diego 
these  new  developments  arc  big  with  opix»r- 
tunity.  The  delta  region  lies  directly  in  the 
rear,  separated  t»nly  by  a  barrier  of  low  moun- 
tains. Favored  with  the  only  natural  harbor 
on  the  southern  coa.stline,  San  Diego  could 
not  grow  to  be  a  large  city  until  two  things 
should  happen.  First,  its  "back  country" 
must  be  oiKMK'd  to  settlement ;  second,  there 
nuust  be  a  direct  eastern  railnwd  outlet  to 
some  through  c<»nnection.  This  would  make 
the  true  short  line  to  the  Orient.  The  first 
of  the.se  desirable  events  has  hapjx'ned  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  delta.  The  railnad  situa- 
tion the  San  Diegans  and  their  new  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  county  have 
bravelv  unilertaken  to  .solve. 
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OPENING  THE  RICHES  OF  THE  ANDES 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  oF  A  RAILROAD  IN  ECUADOR  FROM 
GUAYAgUIL  TO  QUITO.  THE  REdlON  OF  THE  INCA  WEALTH 
—  AN  EXAMPLE  OF   AMERICAN   ENGINEERINC.  ENTERPRISE 
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A SECOND  conquest  <»f  ancient  Peru 
has  bcf(un,  a  conquest  by  steel,  but 
it  is  the  steel  of  rails  and  cars,  not 
of  s\vt)rds.  Instead  of  Sjianiartls  climbing 
from  (iiuiyaquil  to  Quito  to  I(M)t  a  rich  lanil, 
it  is  a  railroad  that  by  the  cnerjjy  of  an 
American  cn^^incer  is  now  climbing  thnui^^h 
the  defiles  of  the  Andes,  from  the  alluvial 
fertility  of  the  coast  up  into  »he  wealth  of  the 
hif;h  plateau  beyond  the  Cordilleras.  Steel 
rails  will  pry  open  the  d(M>rs  of  a  land  of 
gold  and  grain,  and  bring  prosjxTity  to  a 
drowsy  jx;ople.    The  opening  of  Ecuador  by 


a  railroad  is  an  event  of  im|x>rtance  in  the 
extension  of  civilization. 

Ecuador  was  the  northern  province  of  the 
ancient  Inca  empire  of  Peru.  The  caravels 
of  Pizarro  founti  their  first  haven  at  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  and  Quito  was  one  of 
the  great  cities  the  Spaniards  s;icked.  The 
useless  ransom  the  Inca  so  easily  pnxluced 
amounted  it  is  thought  to  nearly  §15,000,000 
in  gold  and  $3,000,000  in  silver.  This  was  a 
trifling  sur|)lus  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
which  the  Guayaquil  antl  Quito  railroad  is 
now  ojK'ning.    The  Spaniards  saw  everywhere 
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great  herds  and  flocks.  They  raided  the  land, 
staggered  away  with  a  booty  such  as  no  other 
country  had  then  furnished  invaders,  sot  the 
yoke  of  their  religion  upon  it,  and,  gradually 
Elcuador  fell  asleep  again.  The  very  geography 
of  the  land  is  not  yet  accurately  known.  The 
eastern  jiart  of  the  republic  is  yet  unmapped. 
Its  pefiple  have  never  been  numbered.  No 
country  on  the  earth  has  a  more  varied  sur- 
face. No  land  has  so  many  climates,  the 
changes  in  altitude  having  the  effect  of 


changes  in  latitude.  Tropical  plains,  snow- 
clad  mountains,  fertile  plateaus,  vast  rubber 
forests,  unmapjx'd  rivers,  flowing  into  the 
vague  headwaters  of  the  Amazon — these 
make  the  Ecuador  that  will  be  thrown  open 
within  two  years  by  the  completion  of  the 
Guayaquil  and  (Juito  Railroad. 

The  story  t»f  the  builtling  of  this  railroad 
began  in  1896,  when  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  at- 
tained ix)wer.  He  had  fought  a  score  of 
revolutions.  He  had  faced  death  many  times. 
He  had  lived  yejirs  in  e.xile,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Mexico,  learning  the  principles 
of  go*xl  government  which  he  is  now  putting 
in  force.  He  has  proved  himself  one  of  the 
strt>ngest  characters  who  ever  ruled  in  South 
America.  He  refu.sed  a  permanent  dictator- 
ship and  had  himself  constitutionally  elected 
president.  Serving  his  four  years,  he  now 
quietly  retires,  but  his  successor.  Gen.  Plaza 
Guiterrez,  is  one  of  Alfaro's  own  men. 

VV^hen  the  people  of  Ecuador  called  Alfaro 
to  power  in  1896  he  found  two  great  tasks 
before  him.  The  first  of  these  tasks  was  to 
free  Ecuador  from  religious  domination.  Much 
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of  the  larjje  jxisscssions  of  the  rclifoous  orders 
were  confiscated  as  a  sch«H>l  fund.  Tothy 
Ecuador  is  still  a  Catholic  country.  Gen. 
Alfaro  himself  is  a  devout  man.  But  the 
state  is  divorced  from  the  church.  The 
parochial  sch»K)ls  have  f^Wcn  place  to  an 
admirable  jmblic  sch(K)l  system,  modeled  on 
that  of  the  United  States.  Enj^lish  is  tau};ht 
in  all  these  sch<M)ls,  for  it  is  to  En<jli.sh-speak- 
ing  people  that  Alfaro  chiefly  looks  for  the 
development  of  Ecuador.  All  religions  are 
guaranteed  liberty  of  worship,  .so  long  as  they 
do  not  usurp  the  functions  of  the  .state. 

This  task  finished,  he  turned  to  his  second 
great  measure,  the  con.structirm  of  a  railroad 
from  Giuiyaquil  to  Quito  and  radiating  into 
many  jxirts  of  the  country.  Other  leaders  of 
Ecuador  had  realized  the  importance  of  such  a 
railroad,  but  none  had  shown  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles. In  1884  Marcus  Kellv  had  suc- 
ceeded in  building  a  short,  narrow  gauge  road 
from  Guayaquil  acro.ss  the  alluvial  plains  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  But  the  mountains 
themselves  had  proved  insurmountable.  These 


mountains  have  checked  the  ambition  of 
many  foreign  engineers. 

When  Alfaro  came  to  the  Presidency,  a 
mere  hint  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  had 
trickled  out  to  the  world  along  the  Indian 
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trails  that  for  centuries  had  skirted  cHffs  and 
crossed  torrents  on  swaying  bridges.  Indians 
with  packs  on  their  heads,  mules  burdened 
with  a  little  of  the  hidden  wealth,  llamas 
laden  with  the  pr<Klucts  of  the  country, 
stepjK'd  along  the  trails  and  came  down  to 
Guayaquil.    l"hi.s  was  all. 

"  Only  an  American  can  build  this  road." 
said  Gen.  Alfaro,  "and  wc  must  find  the 
American."  He  sent  I.uis  F.  Carbo,  one  of 
the  keenest  of  his  subordinates,  as  Minister 
to  the  United  States.  His  real  mission  was 
to  find  the  American  who  could  build  the 
road  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito.  He  found 
Mr.  Archer  Harnian,  a  Virginian,  now  forty- 
one  years  old,  the  son  of  a  Confederate  officer, 
and  a  railroad  contractor  who  had  done  much 
good  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
lie  had  built  .sections  of  the  Hallimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Cincinnati 
.Southern,  the  Colorado  Midland,  the  Denver 
&  Kio  (irande,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the 
Kentucky  Union  and  other  roads.  In  every 
instance  he  had  had  mountain  sections  to 
build.    "  Archer  Harman  will  blast  off  the 
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face  of  the  earth,  if  he  is  in  a  hurry,"  the 
builders  used  to  say. 

"I  will  run  down  there  and  I(K)k  it  over," 
said  he,  after  he  had  had  a  conference  with 
the  Ecuadorian  Minister.  He  t<M)k  the  ne.\t 
Panama  steamer.  From  Guayaquil  he  went 
to  Chimbo  over  the  little  railnud  which 
Marcus  Kelly  had  built.  At  Chimbo  he 
found  the  best  mule  in  Ecuador  in  waiting  for 
him.  He  made  a  ride  over  the  Cordilleras 
to  Quito  with  a  sjX-'ed  that  broke  the  native 
record  by  two  ilays,  and  gave  the  natives 
themselves  their  fir.st  insight  into  a  determin- 
ation which  is  now  the  talk  of  the  land.  In 
the  month  that  followed.  Gen.  Alfaro  and 
Mr.  Harman  came  to  kn«)w  each  other.  The 
friendship  that  was  then  formed  has  grown 
stronger  as  the  men  have  proved  their  mettle. 

Then  Mr.  Harman  .sent  to  New  V'ork  and 
gathered  American  engineers  about  him.  In 
person,  he  led  them  into  wild  places  to  blaze 
a  path  for  the  railnuul.    For  months  he  en- 
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dured  hard.ships  and  danger,  making  light  of 
them.  The  first  of  the  grading  slid  down  the 
moimtains,  when  there  was  a  rainfall  of 
ten  inches  in  twenty-four  hours.    Then  Mr. 
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Harman  found  a  new  way,  this  time  through 
the  Chan-Chan  Valley,  through  a  pass  nearly 
12,000  feet  high.  It  is  along  this  hne  that 
rails  are  now  being  spiked. 

When  Mr.  Harman  left  Quito  to  come  to 
New  York  again,  he  t(K)k  with  him  a  liberal 
conce.ssion  from  the  Ecuadorian  Government. 
In  New  York  he  confronted  the  task  of  raising 
a  large  capital  on  an  unknown  projxisition. 
From  New  York  he  went  to  London.  The 
difficulties  he  there  «»vercame  woultl  have  been 
insurmountable  to  a  less  resolute  man.  The 


ES  OF  THE  ANDES 

He  returned  to  Ecuador  to  find  the  work 
of  the  preliminary  survey  nearing  completion. 
His  first  task  was  to  place  the  republic  on  a 
gold  basis.  He  did  this  in  the  face  of  great 
difficulties.  Ecuador  now  not  only  has  no 
national  debt,  but  presents  the  strange  sight 
of  a  South  American  Republic  with  a  firmly 
e.stabli.shed  gold  standard.  Meanwhile  the 
friars,  driven  int<»  Colombia,  had  preached  a 
Holy  War  against  Ecuador,  and  a  Colombian 
army  came  over  the  border.  Mr.  Harman 
took  the  field  with  Alfaro's  generals  and  < 


stability  of  the  Ecuadorian  Government  was 
not  then  as  apparent  as  it  is  now.  Moreover 
the  credit  of  Ecuador  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Her 
bonds  were  going  begging  at  fifteen  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Under  authority  from  General 
Alfaro,  Mr.  Harman  went  before  the  covmcil 
of  foreign  bondholders  of  which  Sir  John 
Lublxick  was  chairman,  and  maile  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  railroad  comixiny  wiped  out 
the  national  debt,  {xiying  forty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  He  \ras  successful  in  securing  fir 
cial  help. 


the  .jojcw 


fought  through  the  skirmishes  of  the  northern 
provinces  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Chimborazo, 
where  the  forces  of  Colombia,  although 
suiKTior  in  nimibers  to  the  army  of  Kcuad«)r, 
were  defeated  so  completely  that  i.Soo  deati 
and  wounded  were  left  on  the  field  and  4.000 
I)risoners  were  taken.  When  these  pri.soners 
were  sent  to  Gen.  Alfaro  at  Quito,  he  pre- 
sented each  Colombian  with  ten  dollars  and  a 
:w  .suit  of  clothes,  allowing  them  to  return 
heir  owj^puntrv.  Many  of  them  stayed 
ri^fl^^^UlKii  iiKin's  railrckad. 
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Meanwhile,  James  P.  llhcDonald,  a  New 

York  contractor,  who  had  built  railroads  in 
Cuba,  was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  con- 
structum  of  the  road.  Finding  native  labor 
unsatisfactory,  Mr.  MacDonald  imported  6,000 
Negroes  from  Jamaica  and  several  hundrc'l 
natives  from  Porto  Rico  who  are  now  work- 
ing under  almost  mOitary  discipline.  The 
railway  has  already  been  equipped  and  opened 
lor  traffic  for  a  distance  of  sixty-seven  miles, 
and  a  further  forty-eight  nuks  to  Fdmin 
Pass  is  soon  to  be  (qjened.  From  Palmira 
Pass  to  Quito  there  arc  practically  no  engi- 
neering difficulties.  1  he  entire  line  to  Quito 
will  be  finished  before  the  ist  of  July,  1902. 

The  coast  district  already  tapped  by  the 
road  now  furnish^  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
chocolate  of  the  world,  thtt  alhrrial  plain  hang 
famous  for  its  cocoa  plantations.  Sugar,  cof- 
fee, tobacco  and  fruits,  growing  there  in  prrv 
tusion  are  waiting  to  be  increased  by  scientific 
cultivation.  As  jret  it  has  been  the  Germans 
who  have  appreciated  the  possibilities  of  these 
plantations.  On  the  high  plateau  about  Quito 
one  of  the  most  fertile  grain  countries  of  the 
world  covers  a  district  somewhat  larger  than 
the  State  of  New  Yorlc.  Here,  too,  are  flocks 


noted  for  the  fine  qualitjr  of  their  wool,  and 

herds  whose  hides  bring  high  prices,  since  the 
altitude  is  peculiarly  fitted  t(x  curing  leather. 
It  Ym  long  been  vaguely  known  that  Ecua- 
dor  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  varied 
mineral  fields  in  the  world.  In  the  south, 
partially  opened  by  the  road,  five  veins  of  coal 
in  seams  of  six  to  thirty  feet  wide  have  been 
uncovered.  South  America  now  imports  coal 
at  a  great  expense.  In  the  northern  districts 
(he  erupthre  nature  of  the  country  has  de- 
posited enormous  quantities  of  sulphur,  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  pure,  as  well  as  large  stores  of 
pure  alum.  In  the  east  of  Ecuador  immense 
tracts  of  rubber  forests  exist  untoudied  at 
present  save  for  what  the  Indians  bring  out 
on  their  heads.  Here,  too,  are  large  areas  of 
valuable  hard  woods.  The  town  of  Anibato 
has  a  record  of  only  five  degrees  changes  in 
temperature  during  an  entire  year.  Straw- 
berries and  peaches  can  be  had  every  month. 

All  this  wealth  is  now  seen  vagudy  as  the 
railroad  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito  opens  wider 
the  doors  of  the  Andes.  The  Germans  are 
pushing  into  this  land,  but  it  is  to  Americans 
that  the  riches  opened  by  American  engineers 
really  belong. 
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AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE 

EMl'IkE  AS  A  FUTURE  WORLD  POWER  — 
THE  PECULIAR  NATURE  OF  ITS  INSTITUTIONS 

BY 

SYDNEY  BROOKS 


FROM  every  point  of  view  Russia  is  a 
staggering  subject — in  her  .si^e,  hor 
variety,  her  aloofness,  in  what  she  has 
done  in  the  past,  still  more  in  what  she  hopes 
to  do  in  the  future.  How  compress  into  a  few 
thousand  words  more  than  the  barest  hint  of 
an  Empire  that  only  a  few  generations  ago 
was  a  land-locked  State,  and  that  now 
stretches  from  the  Baltic  to  Chinese  waters, 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  must 
ultimately  debouch  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Persian  Gulf — an  Empire  already  nearly 
three  times  as  hr'u-  -ak  the  United  States,  in- 
habited in  Uii  h-uropcan  jwrtion  alone  by  over 


twenty  races,  and  ruling,  on  a  aytlxm  which 

Western  civilization  has  long  since  discarded, 
a  population  of  140,000,000  souls  ?  N(;r  is 
it  the  mere  physical  immensity  alone  tliai  be- 
wilders and  eludes.  The  fundamental  prob> 
lems  of  national  type  and  character  that  every 
other  great  power  has  settled,  except  Austria, 
which  is  too  irredeemably  composite  to  settle 
anything,  Russia  is  still  slowly  shaping;  to  an 
issue  which  not  even  the  Russians  themselves 
can  discem.  The  political  future  of  the 
country,  too,  is  no  less  uncertain  and  specu- 
lative than  the  lines  along  which  its  mental 
and  moral  development  will  nm.  Everything 
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about  Russia  is  fluid,  shifting  and  problem- 
atical. It  is  an  Empire  in  flux,  an  Empire 
that  has  not  yet  found  itself,  an  Empire  of 
which  anything  and  everything  may  be  pre- 
dicted— an  Empire,  in  short,  of  colossal 
doubts  as  well  as  colossal  hopes  and  possibil- 
ities. So  far  is  Russia  from  falling  under 
definite  and  categorical  headings  that  her 
oldest  question,  the  question  that  ethnologists 
and  statesmen  have  wrangled  over  since  the 
days  of  Peter  the  Great,  is  still  unanswered. 
Is  Russia,  by  her  genius  and  temperament, 
her  origin  as  well  as  her  destiny,  European  or 
Asiatic  ?  Is  she  the  most  backward  part  of 
Europe  or  the  most  progressive  portion  of 
Asia,  the  most  eastern  of  western  or  the  most 
western  of  eastern  nations  ?  Or,  as  the 
Slavophils  insist,  is  she  neither,  but  something 
unique  and  distinctive  and  purely  Russian, 
standing  midway  between  Orient  and  Occi- 
dent, borrowing,  it  may  be,  from  each  but 
assimilated  to  neither,  developing  on  her  vast 
plains  a  new  and  peculiar  civilization  ? 

It  was  by  way  of  reaction  against  the  ex- 
aggerated imitation  of  Europe  that  the  Slavo- 
phils first  came  to  the  front,  opposing  Moscow 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  pitting  the  old  and 
Russian  against  the  new  and  foreign.  Devel- 
opment, they  hold,  must  come  from  within, 
not  from  without,  must  be  a  natural  and 
sfxjntaneous  growth,  and  not  a  patchwork  re- 
production of  alien  institutions.  Europe  to 
them  is  what  the  United  States  was  to  the 
England  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago — it  is 
quoted  and  pointed  at  as  "  the  awful  e-xample." 
Its  long  record  of  class  strife,  its  note  of 
pride  of  caste,  its  scourge  of  Parliamentarism, 
its  bourgeois  middle  classes,  and  beneath,  its 
proletariat — all  this  the  Slavophils,  and  Rus- 
sians generally,  both  dread  and  despise.  The 
mission  of  Ru.ssia,  as  they  see  it,  is  to  show 
the  world  .that  national  liberty  can  be  secured 
under  an  autocracy,  and  that  the  contentment 
and  prosperity  of  the  masses  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a  less  perilous  price  than  representa- 
tive government. 

HOW  RUSSIA  PROGRESSES 

Between  these  two  sets  of  tendencies  the 
nation  still  oscillates,  now  drawn  one  way  and 
now  the  other,  according  to  the  views  and 
disposition  of  each  successive  Tsar.  For  the 
moment  it  is  the  Slavophil  theory  that  ob- 
tains. The  reaction  that  followed  Alexander 
IPs  burst  of  reforming  energy  has  not  yet 


spent    itself,  and   from  the   present  Tsar 
nothing  in  the  way  of  innovation  is  to  be 
looked  for.  The  history  of  autocracy  is  neces- 
sarily the  history  of  peaceful  revolutions  in- 
terspersed with  periods  of  inertia.  Perhaps 
there  arc  only  two  institutions  in  the  Ru.ssian 
Empire  which  the  Tsar  dare  not  demolish — 
the  church  and  the  village  commune.  All 
else  is  as  a  tabula  rasa  on  which  he  may 
write  at  will.    The  consequence  is  that  a 
Tsar  of  spirit  and  determination,  like  Alex- 
ander II,  can  in  a  few  years  reorganize  the 
State  from  top  to  bottom,  leaving  it  to  his 
successors  to  complete  or  stifle  his  work  as 
they  please.    As  a  rule  they  prefer  to  stifle 
it.    Conservatism  takes  alarm  and  a  reform- 
ing Tsar  is  automatically  followed  by  a  re- 
actionary Tsar,  who  spends  the  best  part  of 
his  life  quietly  nullifying  his  predecessor's 
innovations.    What  we  of  the  West,  there- 
fore, call  by  the  name  of  Progress,  advances 
in  Russia,  when  it  advances  at  all,  by  fits  and 
starts  and  sudden,  hurried  jumps — only  to 
find  itself,  but  too  often,  in  a  cul  de  sac  with 
all  the  exits  closed  by  an  impenetrable  bureau- 
cracy.   Hardly  one  of  the  many  great  re- 
forms that  ushered  in  the  second  half  of  last 
century  has  escaped  mutilation.    Hardly  one 
sur\'ives  as  it  was  promulgated.    All  have 
been  disfigured  and  emasculated  till  they  are 
nothing  but  a  painful  parody  on  the  liberalism 
that  in.spircd  them.    Still,  by  taking  long 
stretches  of  time  and  not  fixing  one's  atten- 
tion exclusively  on   particular  epochs,  one 
finds  on  the  whole  a  slow  but  steady  approx- 
imation to   European   institutions  and  the 
European  spirit.    Whether  it  satisfies  her 
national  pride  or  not,  the  destiny  of  Ru.ssia 
seems  to  be  to  borrow  civilization  from  Europe 
and  to  carry  it  into  the  heart  of  Asia.  That 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  all  history  points. 
The  transformation  will  not  take  place  at  a 
single  revolutionary  stroke;  that  was  the 
delusion  of  the  Nihilists.    It  will  be  a  tedious 
and  protracted  process,  a  drawn-out,  silent, 
subterranean  struggle  between  education,  in- 
dustrialism and  liberty  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  mediacvation  of  a  church-supported  autcn 
cracy  on  the  other.    The  deadliest  foe  that 
such  a  system  of  government  as  prevails  in 
Russia  can  have  is  an  educated  working  class. 
Such  a  class  is  now  by  way  of  being  bom. 
When  it    reaches  maturity  and   begins  to 
realize  its  power,  it  will,  unless  all  human 
c.\|>crience  gues  fur  nothUMHHOCulate  the 
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very  atmosphere  with  what  Russians  would 
call  revolutionism,  with  what  we  know  under 
the  lumc  o£  Liberty,  it  may  not  be  in  our 
time;  it  may  not  even  be  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  yet.  But  that  ultimately  Russia  will 
duplicate  Western  experience,  pass  through 
the  same  strv^les  and  the  same  broad  phases 
of  social  and  political  growth,  appears  in- 
evitable. 

HER  RELATIONSHIP  WITK  BUROPB 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  deny  that  the 
origins  and  development  of  Russia  separate 
her  formidably  from  any  and  every  European 
country.  It  is  only  to  assert  that  the  balance 
of  probability  points  to  a  gradual  modifica- 
tion of  these  differences  and  a  closer  con- 
formity to  Western  civilization.  Russian  his- 
tory is  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  author- 
ity; European  of  the  evolution  of  Uberty. 
Russia,  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  today,  is  an 
autocracy  in  alliance  with  the  Orthrxlo.x 
Church,  buttressed  by  a  bureaucracy,  and 
resting  on  the  ignorance,  the  devotion,  the 
half*patriarchal,  half-communistic  instincts  of 
the  peasantry.  The  mttjik  is  the  keystone  of 
the  structure.  Between  him  and  the  Tsar 
there  intervenes  none  of  that  orderly  sequence 
of  classes  and  grades  familiar  to  Europe. 
The  gap  is  immense,  greater  perhaps  than 
between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  of  any  other 
State,  an  <;  it  is  not  of  course  wholly  a  vacuum. 
But  it  ii>  filled,  where  it  is  filled  at  all,  not  by 
a  gradation  of  ranks  evolved  from  the  natural 
play  of  historical  forces,  not  by  a  farronig 
class,  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors,  a  work- 
ing class,  a  merckint  class,  a  moneyed  class 
and  an  aristocracy,  as  in  Europe,  but  by  one 
artificial  link — the  bureaucracy. 

Today  the  Russian  nobility  and  llie  Rus- 
sian bureaucracy  are  well-aigh  uUerchange- 
able  terms.  To  end  all  questions  of  rank 
and  precedence,  Peter  the  Great  instituted 
his  "  Table  of  Ranks,"  over  which  all  the  ser* 
vants  of  the  State  are  distributed  in  a  double 
parallel  series,  according  to  their  grade.  The 
system  ha.s  bound  the  nobility  hand  and  f*H)t 
to  the  Slate  and  still  further  divorced  them 
from  the  soil.  The  Russian  nobles  are  praC' 
tically  therefore  nothing  but  men  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  State  united  into  a  body.  The 
importance  of  the  indi>ndual  is  reckoned  not 
by  the  lenj^th  of  his  pedigree  or  rent-roll,  but 
by  his  standing  in  the  bureaucracy,  the  office 
he  holds.    For  iiim  landed  property  is  a 


means  of  maintenance  merely;  he  does  not 
settle  on  it,  does  not  become  attached  to  it. 
The  river  of  his  fortunes,  as  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  puts  it,  flows  from  the  Tsar,  not 
from  the  land.  The  cities  and  the  State 
absorb  him.  The  Russian  nobility  has  there- 
fore few  of  the  marks  of  an  aristocracy, 
neither  its  stake  in  the  country,  nor  its  influ- 
encc,  nor  its  privileges,  nor  it.s  defects.  It 
does  not  feel  itself  to  be  in  any  sense  a  cor- 
porate and  exclusive  body ;  it  has  no  pride  of 
caste;  it  gives  itself  no  airs,  and  slowly  it 
seems  destined  to  be  expropriated  by  its  for- 
mer serfs.  It  is  a  stan^ng  illustration  of  tiie 
paradox  that  autocratic  Russia,  though  legally 
split  up  into  four  water-tight  compartments — 
nobles,  priests,  townsmen  and  peasants — is 
fundaraentalty  and  in  spirit  a  democratic 
nation. 

AUTOCRATIC  YET  COHMVNISTIC 

And  not  only  a  democratic  nation,  but  a 
nation  four-fifths  of  which  practises  an  uncon- 
scious communism.  That  surely  is  the 
climax  of  all  politica]  paiadoaiies  that  a  State 
which  is  in  many  ways  medixval  at  the  top 
should  be  realizing  at  the  bottom  the  most 
extravagant  dreams  of  the  ultra-Radicals. 
The  paradox  is,  however,  more  app^irent  than 
real,  communal  property  being  really  the 
old^t  known  form  <rf  holding,  and  an  adjunct 
to,  rather  than  a  negatioa  of,  the  point  of  view 
that  makes  autocracy  possible.  It  is  by  vir- 
tue of  the  patriarchal  spirit  it  embodies  that 
it  exists  today  among  the  Russian  mufiks. 
Some  few  words  on  the  system  are  indispen- 
sable, because  through  it  the  Russians  hope 
to  escape  the  dead  weight  of  a  proletariat, 
the  problem  of  the  submerged  tenth,  which 
in  their  eyes  is  the  cancer  of  Western  society. 

The  Emancipation  Act  of  1864,  while  it 
freed  the  froip  serfdom  and  endowed 

him  on  an  average  with  from  eight  to  eleven 
acres  of  land,  left  him  otherwise  pretty  much 
as  he  was.  He  now  owns  the  l^id  of  which 
his  former  landlord  let  him  have  the  use,  but 
the  mode  of  tenure  is  still  the  same.  iEven 
when  he  has  fully  repaid  the  interest  on  the 
purchase  money  advsuiced  by  the  State — say 
in  another  twenty-five  or  thirty  years — he 
will  still  not  own  his  lots  by  individual  right. 
From  time  immemorial  the  form  of  land 
tenure  in  u.se  among  the  Ru.ssian  peasants 
has  been  that  of  communal  Irilding.  It  is  so 
today  even  after  the  emancipation.    The  lots 
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purchased  from  tibe  hndkmlB  were  not  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  members  of  the 
village  community,  but  became  the  coilective 
property  of  the  commune  itsdf.  The  com-' 
munc,  too,  is  thr  nfTiii!  unit  of  taxation. 
The  State  fixes,  trum  census  to  census,  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  it  expects  from 
each  commune,  based  on  the  number  of  male 
heads  it  contains.  For  the  payment  of  these 
taxes,  as  well  as  of  the  r^emption  dues 
incurred  by  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  it  Is 
not  the  individual  peasant  who  is  responsible, 
but  the  commune  as  a  whole.  The  commune 
therefore  has  a  double  function  to  fulfill.  It 
has  to  collect  and  pay  in  the  taxes  and  it  baa 
to  distribute  the  land  among  its  members. 

The  commune,  too,  is,  or  was  up  to  1889,  a 
sdf-goveirning  entity  of  the  purest  demo* 
cratic  type.  The  heads  of  the  families  meet 
together,  elect  an  Elder  and  a  two>thirds 
majurit)'  settles  everything.  The  commune 
dispenses  a  rude  but  efficient  justice,  based  on 
tradition,  for  few  can  read  or  write ;  it  may  fine 
and  imprison  and  even  exile  lo  Siberia.  It 
may  alio  grant  divorces.  Over  its  members 
its  power  is  so  absolute  and  .so  little  disputed 
that  it  is  often  said  that  the  main  result  o£ 
the  Emancipation  Act  was  to  transfar  tiie 
peasants  from  the  yoke  of  the  landlords  to 
that  of  the  commune,  the  curious,  inevitable 
and  far-reaching  right  it  possesses  in  the 
power  to  withhold  pemrisrion  from  any  of  its 
members  to  leave  the  commune.  Such  per- 
mission can  only  be  secured  with  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  council.  Even  when  it  Is 
granted,  the  emif^rant  is  still  held  resiK)nsible 
ioT  ilis  share  of  the  communal  taxes  and  many 
a  well-to-do'  tradesman  in  the  cities  forwards 
annually  to  the  authorities  of  his  old  village 
his  portion  of  the  common  debt.  Before  1889 
the  communes  were  independent  of  the  cen- 
tral government.  In  that  year,  however, 
Alexander  III  placed  them  under  the  control 
of  an  administrator  chosen  by  the  local  nobil- 
ity, and  into  his  hands  many  of  the  powers 
exercised  by  the  village  assembly  have  now 
been  gathered. 

CAN  SUCH  A  PARADOX  MM  AIM? 

Such,  roughly  and  meaprely,  is  the  .system 
under  which  live  some  80,000,000  of  the 
Tsar's  subjects.  The  Russians,  the  Shvo- 
phils  above  all,  prize  it  as  a  bulwark  against 

pauperism  and  the  terrific  bugbear  of  a  pro- 
letanate  with  which  they  torture  their  miagi- 


nations.  Their  pride  in  it  as  the  last  word  of 
social  science,  as  a  natural  and  unforced  solu- 
tion of  the  agrarian  problems  that  afflict 
Europe,  and  as  an  institution  peculiar  to 
Russia  alnne,  is  unbounded ;  and  much  of  it  is 
justifiable.  The  communes  form  a  sort  ot 
gigantic  insurance  trust  for  the  protection  of 
the  peasantry.  They  are  an  efficient  barrier 
affatnst  the  encroachments  of  large  landowners, 
as  well  as  agamst  improvidence  or  bad  luck, 
and  if  Russia  were  destined  for  all  time  to  re- 
main a  purely  agricultural  country  they  might 
justify  even  the  high  expectations  of  the 
Slavophils.  But  that  is  a  large  **if"  and 
there  are  several  others  that  in  the  future  seem 
certain  to  modify  profoundly  the  communal  sys- 
tem. One  is  the  new  spirit  o£  individualism 
and  independence  which  since  the  passage  of 
the  Emancipation  Act  has  done  much  to 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  old  family  life,  of 
which  the  commune  was  but  an  extension. 
The  peasantry  in  increasing  numbers  are  buy- 
ing,' land  of  their  own,  outside  the  commune, 
and  promise  in  the  course  of  time  to  create  a 
rural  middle  class.  Will  the  two  antagonistic 
systems  of  private  and  collective  owiwrahipbe 
able  to  exist  side  by  side? 

Moreover,  it  is  found  that  the  commune  is 
not  an  infallible  guarantee  against  the  ordi- 
nary chances  and  fluctuations  of  life.  Some 
peasants  grow  rich  and  buy  up  those  who 
from  bziiiess  or  drink  have  fallen  into  debt. 
Few  communes  but  have  in  their  midst  a  small 
and  omnivorous  plutocracy.  And  even  at  the 
best  the  ordinary  mujiFs  life  is  a  ceaseless 
.struggle  to  keep  body  and  sen!  tngcther.  The 
commune  may  provide  him  with  land,  but  it 
cannot  supply  him  with  the  capital,  brains  and 
implements  to  work  it.  Ignorance  and  penury , 
the  lack  of  live  stock  and  the  necessary  tn<)]%, 
the  excessive  taxation  and  the  antiquated  and 
exhatisting  methods  of  culturo  are  the  reasons 
of  the  recurring  Russian  famines.  How  far 
the  commune  is  also  responsible  is  a  point 
that  Russians  hotly  dispute.  To  a  mere 
Westerner  it  would  seem  that  agriculture  can 
never  really  flourish  under  a  system  which 
allots  to  the  peasant  not  a  considerable  parcel 
of  land  but  a  few  strips  in  different  fields — 
often  far  ai)art  from  each  other  and  from  his 
home — which  offers  him  no  fixity  of  tenure 
and  therrfore  discourages  improvements,  which 
makes  him  conform  willy-nilly  to  a  certain 
rotation  of  crops  and  to  a  certain  mode  of 
cultivation,     and    forbids    him    to  sow, 
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plough  or  reap  wMumt  the  sanction  of  his 
ncdghboiBi 

ITS  KEE^TION  TO  INDUSTRY 

The  critical  condition  of  Russian  agricul- 
ture IS  at  any  rate  potent  enough.  With  the 
constant  subdivision  ci  the  communal  lands 
necessitated  by  the  growth  of  population  and 
under  the  increasing  stress  of  American  com- 
petition, its  decUiie  can  only  be  hastened. 
The  communal  system  can  apparently  only 
hold  its  own  by  revolutionizing  its  present 
methods  of  culture,  which  will  require  money, 
or  else  by  drafting  off  the  surplus  population 
into  Siberia,  and  the  other  waste-lands  of  the 
Empire.  Capital  is  e\'erywhere  the  crying 
need,  and  the  greatest  of  ail  Russia's  internal 
problems  Is  whether  the  mt^'ik  wW  or  will  not 
succumb  to  the  fascinations  of  industrialism, 
leave  the  country  for  the  towns,  and  so  intro- 
duce mto  the  Russian  polity  a  new  artisan 
class,  little  likely  to  accept,  or  be  acceptable 
to,  the  pure  gospel  of  autocracy  and  ortho- 
doxy. Such  a  movement  has  already  begun, 
is  indeed  being  openly  htvored  by  M.  Witte, 
as  the  only  possible  means  of  working  out  the 
financial  salvation  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  a 
movement  which,  once  set  on  foot,  cannot  be 
automatically  stopped,  and  therein  lies  its 
peril,  distant,  fv^rhaps,  but  not  less  ine\ntable. 
By  aUliiij^  111  Lb.c  towns  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficits of  the  country,  M.  Witte  may  have  Utt' 
consciously  made  himself  the  advance  agent 
of  a  revolution  by  the  side  of  which  Nihilism 
was  the  merest  squib. 

Up  to  now  the  peasant  has  been  both  agri- 
culturist and  manufacturer,  devoting  to  home 
industries  the  long  winter  months.  This  is  a 
Stage  of  commercial  development  which  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  have  passed  through 
and  left  behind,  and  already  it  is  apparent 
that  Russia  will  have  to  pay  tribute  to  the  in- 
exorable law  of  competition.  Industrialism 
has  won  a  footing  and  is  swiftly  multiplying 
its  activities.  In  a  few  decades  Russia  will 
be  known  and  recognized  as  the  most  tempt- 
ing field,  outside  of  South  America,  for 
moneyed  enterprise  in  the  world,  and  Ameri- 
can minkMiaireB^  by  the  time  they  have  com- 
pleted the  financial  conquest  of  England,  will 
find  in  the  long-derelict  Empire  of  the  Tsars 
yet  more  profitable  scope  for  their  energies. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  Russian  textiles 
have  doubled  in  value.  Since  i88t)  the  out- 
put of  coal  has  risen  from  6,ooo,ocx)  to  12,- 


000,000  tons,  of  i^g  iron  from  800,000  tons 
to  over  2,000,000,  and  of  steel  from  1 50,000 
tons  to  1,200,000.  These  figures,  insignifi- 
cant as  they  are,  still  show  that  under  the 

shelter  of  a  ri;;idly  protective  tariff  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made.  Already  it  is  on  record 
that  over  2,000,000  of  the  population  are  en- 
gaged either  in  mining  or  manufacturing  in- 
dustries ;  while  the  share  capital  of  all  the 
companies  now  in  operation  reaches  $1,000,- 
000^000,  on&^th  of  which  represents  foreign 
investments. 

THB  NBW  INOUSTRIAUSH 

M.  Witte,  in  short,  is  inoculating  Russia 
with  the  virus  of  western  industrialism,  and 
assuming,  as  I  think  one  safely  may,  that  the 
process  be  repeated  and  win  s^tead  under 
his  successors,  the  question  of  its  effect  on 
the  national  life  becomes  pressingly  pertinent. 
What  M.  Witte  claims  for  his  policy  is  that 
in  the  long  run  it  will  supply  the  remedy  for 
the  agricultural  situation.  The  peasant,  al- 
ways within  an  arm's  length  of  famine,  cannot 
unaided  work  out  hte  salvation.  The  capital 
needed  for  the  restoration  of  the  land  cannot, 
as  things  are,  be  raised  on  the  land.  By  open- 
ing up  new  employments  in  the  towms,  M. 
Witte  hopes  eventually  to  shift  the  burden  of 
ta.xation  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  manufac- 
turers, and  thus  tu  supply  the  State  with  the 
necessary  means  for  staying  the  agricultural 
decline.  Undouhtedly  the  experiment  had  to 
be  tried,  and,  prosecuted  alongside  of  railroad 
development  which  will  eventually  relieve  the 
congested  Black  Mould  Belt  and  populate  the 
virgin  soil  of  Siberia,  it  should  succeed.  At 
the  same  time,  Russia  and  the  mujt'Jk  being 
what  they  are,  the  experiment  is  fraught  with 
tremendous  risks.  Hitherto  the  towns  have 
been  merely  islets  in  a  rural  ocean,  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  commune  has  protected  the 
mujik  from  the  propaganda  of  revolution. 
But  when  Moscow  becomes  a  Russian  Chicago, 
differing  in  nothing  but  the  accidentals  from 
any  other  manufacturing  town  of  Europe  or 
America,  and  the  commune  has  sunk  into  a 
mere  organ  of  local  government,  is  it  not 
likely  that  the  change,  so  manifestly  western 

in  spirit,  will  be  followed  by  western  results.' 
Autocracy  will  not  be  put  to  its  decisive  test 
till  it  finds  itself  confronted  by  industrialism. 

But  this  belongs  to  the  future,  possibly  the 
remote  future.  For  the  time  being  the  mujik 
is  in  a  state  of  transition,  slowly  working  out 
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to  their  fulfillment  the  effects  of  the  Act  of 
Emancipation.  The  western  world  knows 
him  pretty  accurately  through  the  social  and 
didactic  pamphlets  which  are  hidden,  none  too 
obscurely,  between  the  lines  of  Russian 
novels.  His  dreamy,  kindly,  inexperienced 
nature,  saturated  with  a  religious  mysticism, 
and  swinging-  from  extreme  to  extreme  with 
the  suddenness  oi  a  Russian  springtime,  is  as 
fomiliar  as  his  ignorance  and  obstinate  inertia 
and  devotion  to  routine,  his  I3(jer-like  craft  and 
distrusttulness,  his  taste  for  drink  and  petty 
deceit.  From  all  descriptions  of  him  there 
rises  the  conviction  that,  once  freed  from  his 
foundations,  he  has  within  him  the  makings 
of  a  thorough-paced  revolutionist.  For  politi- 
cal liberties  in  the  western  sense  he  luis  at 
present  absokitcly  no  longings.  Autocracy 
he  accepts  as  he  accepts  the  changes  in  the 
seasons,  without  question.  But  two  mighty 
forces  are  at  work  upon  him — education  and 
industrialism — and  the  future  of  religious  and 
political  Russia  largely  depends  on  the  manner 
of  his  evolution  under  their  hifluenoe.  Al- 
ready it  is  noted  that  once  settled  in  the 
towns,  he  takes  with  enthusiasm  to  socialism ; 
and  the  fact  is  pregnant  with  possibilities. 
The  Russian  mttjik  is  ignorant  but  far  from 
stupid,  and  when  he  gets  what  his  friends 
demand  for  him — a  chance  and  a  couple  of 
centuries*  credit— 4dft  union  of  fwacticality 
with  intensity  may  produce  some  araa^ng 
results. 

THE  RULING  AUTHORITY 

Foreigners  are  often  puzzled  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  or  where  is  the  ruling  authority  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  The  real  governing 
power  of  Russia  is  not  the  Tsar,  still  less  is  it 
the  Senate  or  the  Council  of  the  State.  It  is 
the  bureaucracy.  The  Tsar  can  do  nothing 
without  it  and  next  to  nothing  against  it.  It 
stands  outside  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  and,  having  all  the  threads  of 
administration  in  its  hands,  can  put  what  con- 
struction it  pleases  on  the  Imjxjrial  commands. 
Ignonmce,  indolence,  a  passion  for  routine  and, 
i£ove  all,  corruption  are  its  note.  Runia  has 
been  well  described  as  an  absolutism  tempered 
with  venality.  Bribery  permeates  the  whole 
of  official  life  from  the  lowest  grade  in  the 
service  up  to  the  Court  itsdf,  with  what  effects 
the  next  wrir  will  show  even  more  clearly 
than  did  the  Cnmean  and  Turkish  campaigns. 
Next  to  the  bureaucracy  in  power  over  the 


fortunes  of  the  people  stand  the  pttlice,  who 
have  been  rightly  likened  to  an  alien  army 
conducting  its  operations  in  a  conquered 
country.  The  police  can  when  they  please 
assume  all  the  powers  of  a  general  in  an 
enemy's  land ;  they  can  fine,  ejcpel,  imprison, 
suspend  papers,  close  up  schools,  even  place  an 
embargo  the  real  estate  and  incomes  of 
private  persons.  PoUtical  inquisition  goes 
necessarily  hand  in  hand  with  a  system  which 
regards  the  |)olicy  of  trusting  the  people  as  the 
dream  of  madness.  Russia  lives  under  an 
organized  system  of  espionage  and  terrorism, 
of  which  passports  are  the  basis.  Small  as  it 
might  appear  to  Western  eyes,  the  abolition 
of  passports,  by  restoring  to  the  people  the 
right  to  come  and  go  and  settle  as  they 
pleased,  would  amount  in  Russia  to  a  political 
revolution. 

A  MODERN  AND  MEDIA^-VAL  NATION 

Little  wonder  that  with  such  agencies  at 
work,  the  reforms  of  Alexander  II  have  been 
truncated  and  nullified.  The  local  assemblies 

he  introduced,  which  held  within  them  the 
seed  of  a  new  and  regenerated  Russia,  which 
were  dowly  feding  their  way,  however  awk- 
wardly, towards  works  of  unquestioned  useful- 
ness, have  been  brought  under  the  bureau- 
cratic survey.  i  he  elective  justices  of  the 
police  have  been  abolished,  even  the  village 
commune  has  its  official  overseer,  the  jury 
system  has  been  restricted  to  the  decision  of 
unimportant  cases  and  everywhere  the  budding 
liberties  lave  been  ruthlessly  clipped.  Never 
was  Russia  so  thoroughly  enmeshed  in  red 
tape  as  today,  never  was  the  bureaucratic 
spirit  so  indisputably  in  control,  or  the  press 
subjected  to  such  close  and  tyrannical  surveil- 
lance, or  the  most  elementary  rights  of  free 
men  more  coolly  and  systematically  outraged. 
And  yet  with  it  all  education  spreads  rapidly 
and — more  surprising  still — with  the  consent 
and  assistance  of  the  very  authorities  who  are 
most  resolutely  concerned  in  seeing  that  it 
bears  no  political  fruit.  The  official  attitude 
towards  education  is  spasmodic,  like  its  atti- 
tude towards  everything  dse — now  liberal  and 
helpful,  now  restive  and  alarmed,  now  cajiri- 
cious  and  even  repressive.  An  autocracy 
must  needs  have  its  hesitancies  on  so  vital  a 
matter,  for  in  every  other  country  education 
ha.s  s]x-lt  constitutionalism.  This  is  indeed 
the  fundamental  problem  of  Russia — how  to 
enlighten  the  peopie  and  yet  preserve  auto- 
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cracy,  how  to  raise  the  mXMm  to  the  intellec- 
tual level  of  its  neiglibors  and  yet  eatdnde  it 
from  political  life,  how  to  rule  a  modem 
society  on  mediaeval  lines.  To  westerners 
any  effort  to  grapfde  with  such  a  problem  must 
seem  like  an  attempt  to  solder  close  im- 
possibilities and  maJce  them  kiss."  The 
experience  of  both  Europe  and  America 
appears  to  make  it  a  condition  of  human 
nature  that  when  once  liberty  is  admitted 
anywhere — as  it  has  been  admitted  into  the 
Russian  communes  and  distrkt  assemblies — 
it  cannot  be  stayed  from  permeating  the  en- 
tire nation,  and  that  education  and  industrml- 
ism  give  but  a  swifter  impetus  to  its  in- 
evitable  onrush.  That  the  twentieth  century 
will  not  pass  away  without  bringinfj  to  Russia 
a  Parliament  and  representative  government 
fits  in  with  all  the  teachings  of  history, 
whether  peaceably  or  under  the  stem  pressure 
of  revolution,  time  alone  can  shfuv. 

PKACR,   A  NATIONAL  NECKSSITY 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  this  that  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policies  of  Russia  must  have  a 
vital  bearing  on  one  another.  For  some  years 
yet,  peace  at  almost  any  price,  peace  and 
capital  with  which  to  develop  her  resources, 
must  be  her  great  preoccupation.  For  Russia 
is  Russia  the  Unready,  an  estate  of  mag^nif- 
iccnt  expectations,  but  at  present  hopelessly 
encumbered;  and  to  realize  those  expecta- 
tions, the  future  has  to  be  discounted  on  a 
f^mndiosc  scale.  Agriculture  has  to  be  reviv- 
ified and  Siberia  colonized ;  the  Siberian  rail- 
road needs  relaying  from  end  to  end;  the 
Manchurian  line  must  be  hurried  on;  a  f^reat 
North  and  South  railroad,  joining  the  Siberian 
and  Transcaspbn  Ihies,  is  a  strategical  neces- 
sity; before  long  the  nians  for  the  roads  from 
the  Caucasus  into  North  Persi  i  md  thence, 
it  is  hoped,  to  the  Persian  Gull,  will  have  to 
be  taken  up;  and  in  a^tim  there  are  the 
three  canal  schemes  —  the  Caspian-Black 
Sea,  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic,  and  the  Baltic- 
White  Sea.  All  these  projects  are  fea- 
sible, but  all  are  gigantic,  and  for  none  of 
them  can  Russia  find  the  money  out  of  her 
own  pocket.  From  France  little  more  can  be 
hoped  for,  and  while  London  and  New  York, 
and  to  a  smaller  extent  Berlin,  can  still  be 
relied  upon  to  subscribe  for  Russian  loans,  a 
nation  tliat  lives  by  borrowing,  and  b  even 
suspected  of  making  good  its  deficits  by 
borrowing  automatkally  binds  itseU  to  peace. 


AS  TO  RUSSIAN  EXPANSION 

The  notion  that  Russian  expansion  has 

beien  built  up  on  the  peculiar  craft,  subtlety, 
wsdom  and  aggressiveness  of  Russian  diplo- 
macy is  a  popular  but  quite  erroneous  super- 
stition. The  real  reasons  of  that  wonderful 
gro\\'th  are  far  simpler  and  more  natural. 
They  are  to  be  found  partly  in  the  migrating 
instincts  of  an  agricultural  population  and 
partly  in  the  necessities  of  self-defense  a^^ainst 
nomadic  tribes.  The  slow  conquest  of  North- 
ern Asia  has  been  an  effortless,  peaceable, 
almost  automatic  movement — just  as  instinc- 
tive as  the  impulse  that  drove  the  English  to 
plant  their  colonies  by  every  sea.  If  one  can 
detect  in  it  any  ddiberate  purpose,  the  thread 
of  any  high  political  motive,  it  is  the  legit- 
imate one  of  finding  an  outlet  to  the  water. 
No  doubt  the  process  has  l)een  facilitated  by 
the  geographical  position  of  the  country  and 
the  aut«x:ratic  form  of  government.  Asia  is 
much  more  a  continuation  of  European  Russia 
than  an  alien  colony  and  the  mujiks^  who 
swarmed  over  the  I'rtl  Mountains  before 
serfdom  chained  them  to  the  soil,  found  them- 
selves in  a  land  identical  with  their  own. 
Towards  the  North,  East  and  South  their  ex- 
pansion was  a  spontaneous  movement  follow- 
ing the  line  of  least  resistance.  Towards  the 
West,  where  Sweden  and  Poland  alternately 
thread  rv"!  the  future  of  Tsardom,  it  was  the 
Government  by  means  <^  war  and  conquest 
that  pushed  rae  Russian  frontiers  to  their 
present  position.  In  the  Erection  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  Afghanistan  and  Cctitral  Asia 
the  Imperial  advance  has  been  a  scries  of 
annexations  made  in  self-defense.  Those  an- 
11'  sati  ns  will  only  cease  on  the  day  that 
Russia  encounters  a  power  strong  enough  to 
maintain  or^  within  its  boundaries,  and  to 
prevent  its  subjects  from  committing  dep- 
redations on  their  neij^hbnrs.  The  wild  panics 
into  which  England  is  periodically  thrown  by 
the  approach  of  Russia  to  the  Indian  frontier 
are  due  to  ignorance  of  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tives of  Russian  expansion.  Russia  has 
neither  the  desire,  nor  the  aliility  to  conquer 
India,  and  the  day  on  which  she  ventured  on 
so  impossible  a  task  would  mark  the  downfall 
of  Tsardom. 

TWO  PRINCIPLES  OF  RUSSIAN  IMPERIALISM 

Two  principles,  conscious  or  otherwise^ 
direct  the  course  of  Russian  imperialism — ^to 
extend  her  frontiers  till  Nature  or  a  rival 
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government  can  guarantee  their  security  from 
tribal  attacks  and  to  find  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Everywhere  in  sight  of  the  water  Russia  is 
'nowhere  in  control  of  it.  The  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas  are  today  inland  lakes — the  lat- 
ter being  absolutely  isolated  and  the  former 
only  accessible  through  a  dangerous  channel 
that  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  the  will  of 
Constantinople.  Ice  makes  the  Baltic  un- 
navigable  lor  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
the  passage  through  it  into  the  North  Sea  is 
at  the  mercy  of  any  power  commanding  the 
Straits  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  To 
plant  herself  by  the  sea  is  still,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  goal  of  Rus- 
sian ambition,  and  nowhere,  except  at  Port 
Arthur,  has  that  goal  been  satisfactorily 
'reached.  It  is  not  only  because  the  orthodox 
Russian  regards  Constantinople  as  the  devout 
Catholic  regards  Rome  that  Russia  is  irresis* 
tibly  drawn  toward  the  Turkish  capital.  It 
k  that  the  possession  of  Constantinople  in- 
sures an  exit  to  the  Mediterranean.  To 
debouch  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  the  key  to  Russian  policy  in 
Ana  Minor. 

FURTHBR  BXPANSION  MBANS  INTBRlf ATIOMAL 

This  is  an  interesting  and  critical  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The 
period  of  unresisted  expansion  is  well-nigh 
over,  and  at  four  ^dtal  spots  difhcuities  are 
swiftly  accumulating.  Those  spots  are,  of 
course,  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor,  where 
Teuton  and  Slav  must  soon  be  brought  face 
to  face;  the  Persian  Gulf  anii  Central  Asia, 
where  Russian  and  British  interests  are  rap- 
idly rearing  a  climax,  and  the  Far  East, 
where  Japan  is  avowedly  resolved  to  stake  all 
on  the  independence  of  Korea.  To  deal 
adequately  with  any  one  of  the  vast  issues 
which  these  problems  raise  is  impossible  in 
this  article.  Of  the  imposing  developments 
of  German  policy  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor, 
by  means  of  which  Constantinople  is  becom- 
ing a  German  city  and  Syria  a  German 
colony,  I  have  already  written.  The  process 
is  viewed  with  unqualified  disfavor  at  St. 
Fetersburgh,  and  by  way  of  response  to  Ger- 
man ambitions  it  seems  likely  that  Russia 
will  have  to  take  up  once  more  an  active  Slav 
policy  in  the  Balkans.  Already  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Mon- 


-tenegro  closer  to  herself  and  closer  to  each 
other,  and  an  autonomous  Macedonia,  barring 
the.  way  to  Austria's  advance  to  the  south,  is 
something  that  the  world  may  see  before 

long  In  the  Near  East  it  is  becoming 
clearer  that  the  issue  is  not  between  England 
and  Russia,  as  it  used  to  be,  but  between 
Russia  and  Germany.  England  will  never 
fight  to  keep  Russia  out  of  Constantinople. 
The  next  Eastern  question  that  supervenes 
win  find  her  neutral,  and  the  matter  wiU  be 
settled,  peaceably  or  otherwise,  between  Kaiser 
and  Tsar — with  what  results  none  can  pre- 
dict. 

THE  DANGER  OF  THE  FUTURE 

The  real  danger  that  threatens  Anglo- 
Russkm  rebtkms  is  mutual  and  incurable 

suspiciousness.  There  are,  however,  signs 
tiiat  the  English  democracy  is  slowly  feeling 
its  way  to  a  thorough  understandmg  irith 
Russia  on  all  points  where  their  interests 
seem  io  clash.  Such  an  understanding  would 
liavc  tu  be  based  un  Russia's  appearance  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  return  for  a  *'delimitatkm 
of  frontiers"  in  Central  Asia  that  wm-.M  rc 
move  once  and  for  all  the  bugbear  of  a  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  India.  With  regard  to  Korea 
and  Japan  nothing  can  be  hazarded  except 
this — that  sn  li  npr  as  Russia  contents  herself 
with  Manciiui  III  alone,  and  abstains  from  forg- 
ing a  connecting  Unk  between  Port  Arthur 
and  Vladivostok,  peace  seems  assured.  That 
Japan  regards  the  possession  or  at  least  the 
Independence  of  Korea  as  vital  to  her  safety, 
and  is  prei>ared  to  go  all  length.^  rather  than 
suffer  it  to  tall  into  Russian  liands,  may  be 
held  as  axiomatic. 

The  future,  then,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, is  not  such  as  the  Slav  can  look  upon 
without  some  misgivings.  An  alliance  today 
between  England,  Geniiany  and  Japan  would 
thwart  all  she  has  striven  for  since  the  days 
of  Peter  the  Great,  would  bring  her  internal 
affairs  to  unexampled  ruin,  and  cut  her  off  for 
centuries  from  the  warm  seas.  And  though 
such  an  alliance  is  wildly  improbable,  the 
mere  possibility  of  it  is  a  token  that,  splendid 
as  has-been  her  devdopment,  Russia's  position 
today  is  by  no  means  .absolutely  scctire.  One 
thing  the  Slav  has  on  his  side :  he  can  wait. 
Peace  and  patience  must  be  for  many  years 
his  political  formulae,  if  the  bright  hopes  and 
confidence  with  which  all  Russians  face  the 
future  are  to  be  realized. 
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IN  many  country  refpuns  the  road  tax  may 
yet  be  j>ai(l  either  in  money  or  in  lal><)r. 
Antl  it  is  \xi'n\  almost  invariably  in  labor, 
because  that  is  by  far  the  chea|K'r  methotl. 
One  man  in  each  tlistrict  is  ap|>()inte(l  road 
superintendent  or  *' jxithmaster "  for  each 
year.  The  office  is  |xissed  around  from  i»ne 
man  to  another  from  year  to  year.  I£;ich 
knows  as  little  about  building  a  giKxl  road  as 
his  neif^hbor. 

On  the  apjxnnted  day  the  citizens  turn  out 
with  teams  and  all  available  farm  implements 
and  attack  a  desij^nated  |>ortion  of  the  high- 
way. For  the  purp^jse  of  .satisfying  the  ta.x 
rolls,  each  man's  labor  counts  as  a  day,  a  boy 
counts  as  a  day,  a  team  counts  two  days,  a 
plcjugh  or  scTajHjr  counts  one,  and  in  some 
instances,  hoc,  pick  and  .shovel  receive  credit 
for  a  day's  labor  each.  It  is  merely  playing 
at  making  a  road.  Instead  of  attempting  a 
slight  improvement  over  the  whole  length  «)f 
the  road  district,  the  farmers  work  together  in 


one  place,  ploughing  up  the  sod,  stones  and 
weeds  alongside  the  track,  .scraping  them  to 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  and  roughly  level- 
ing them  off  with  hoes  and  sjxides,  but  mak- 
ing no  attempt  at  thorough  grading  or  rolling. 

Now  this  is  no  better  than  road-buikling  in 
the  time  of  Mo.ses.  Practically  the  wht)le 
labor  is  lost.  Wor.se  damage  is  done  than 
that.  t(K»,  for  the  farmers  then  rest  content 
with  the  rtwd;  the  way  is  blocked  to  any  im- 
provement. Such  barbaric  meth(xls  cause 
millions  of  dollars  loss  to  the  country  every 
year. 

The  amount  of  time  and  labor  nfiw  thrown 
away  in  misdirected  efforts  at  highway  im- 
provement is  sufficient,  if  proiK-rly  applied,  to 
give  every  U>cality  in  the  country  g<xHl  suli- 
stantial  rfads  that  would  answer  every  or- 
dinary pur|X).se,  and  that  within  the  next  five 
years.  Almost  every  locality  contains  materials 
ca{)able  of  forming  smooth  and  substantial 
highways  if   projx^rly  treated.  Knowledge, 
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ELEVEN  TONS  DRAWN  BY  ONE  HORSE  AT  OMAHA 
Thi*  shows  whal  can  be  done  on  the  ilecl  track  riud 


more  than  money,  is  needed  to  jjive  us  better  that  accident  led  them  to  assume  when  the 
roads.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  public  districts  throufjh  which  they  run  were  first 
roads  the  country  over  follow  the  courses    settled,  old  Indian  trails  or  blazed  paths  of 
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the  early  settlers,  r<»ads  located  before  the 
to|)o}^raphy  of  the  region  was  sufficiently 
kn«»wn. 

The  road  sur\'eyors  of  the  pcri<Kl  of  early 
settlement  had  a  partiality  for  the  bee-line 
principle  in  determining  the  routes  for  public 
travel,  and  many  of  the  roads  they  laid  out 
let!  m  straight  lines  between  the  two  points 
to  be  connected  without  regard  to  such  ob- 
stacles as  quagmires  or  steep  hillsides.  The 
old  stage-coach  pike  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington runs  up  and  down  hills  the  grailes  of 
which  are  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  per  cent. 
By  making  slight  detours  these  gratles  might 
have  been  reduced  to  three  or  four  |)er  cent. 
The  famous  old  Genesee  road,  leading  from 
the  river  of  that  name  to  I^ke  Erie,  through 
Western  New  York,  was  located  in  a  similar 
fashion,  and  in  places  its  grades  are  .so  sharp 
that  even  light  traftic  refu.ses  to  undertake 
them.  Effort  e.\|K"nded  in  attempting  to 
work  .such  Headways  is  so  much  time  and 
labor  thrown  away.  A  horse  can  haul  on  a 
ten  |K'r  cent,  grade  only  one-fourth  the  load 
he  can  move  on  a  level. 

As  to  materials,  everylnxly  who  is  likely  to 
be  cttncerned  in  the  building  of  a  road  will 
know  that  gravel  of  me<lium  ccKirseness  is  an 
excellent  material,  that  sand  alone  is  uselesN 
because  it  will  not  pack  uiuler  the  pressure 
of  traffic,  and  that  ordinary  earth  loam  is 
about  the  poorest  possible  material  for  the 
rea.son  that  it  is  broken  up  by  the  frost  in 
winter,  mi.xed  into  mud  by  the  action  of  rains 


and  cut  into  nits  by  the  wheels  of  loaded 
wagons. 

In  many  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  boulders,  trajmicks,  tough  limestone, 
field,  river-bed  or  quarry  stone  are  readily 
available.  Unfortunately,  the  residents  of 
some  of  the  regions  esjx^cially  favored  in  the 
matter  of  read  construction  material  do  not 
realize  its  worth. 

A  young  engineer  relates  an  experience 
that  befell  him  in  Northern  New  England 
that  aptly  ilhustrates  this  |K)int.  The  road 
skirting  the  farm  where  the  engineer  was  vis- 
iting was  one  of  a  sort  common  in  that  part 
of  the  country  in  which  the  thin  layer  of  soil 
topping  the  limestone  rock  had  worn  away  in 
many  places,  leaving  ]X)ints  of  r(x:k  projecting 
from  the  mad-bed.  The  engineer  proceeded 
to  show  his  host  how  to  convert  this  practi- 
cally u.seless  road  into  an  efficient  one. 

While  the  engineer  and  his  friend  were  en- 
gaged in  directing  this  occupation,  the  largest 
landholder  and  most  influential  citizen  of  the 
township  happened  to  pass.  He  gave  the 
enthusiasts  a  little  well-meant  and  sarcastic 
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advice  about  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
make  a  road  in  that  r^ion  in  audi  a  manner. 

He  had  lived  in  the  region  for  fifty  years  and 
had  had  rh;)rj,'e  of  the  road  work  for  fully 
half  thai  time,  and  he  knew  thai  there  was 
no  use  in  attempting  to  build  good  roads.' 

Two  years  later  the  youn}^  engineer  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  this  same  man  in  which 
he  said: 

You  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  whole  com- 
munity for  what  you  did  up  here.  That  strip  of 
road  you  built  remained  good  all  the  following 
fall  and  winter,  and  in  the  spring  I  used  to  drive 
a  mile  out  of  iny  way  to  pass  it  because  it  was 
the  only  dry  spot  in  the  township.  Your  work 
made  me  ashamed  of  myself.  I  applied  for  the 
place  of  road  commissioner  again  and  bought  a 
rock  crusher  for  four  hundred  dollars,  which  1 
have  presented  to  the  town.  We  now  have  two 
miles  of  road  just  as  good  as  yours,  and  we  are 
^ing  to  add  two  or  three  miles  every  year. 
Those  old  rocks  that  used  to  give  us  so  much 
trouble  are  proving  the  salvation  of  our  roads," 

The  president  of  <>ne  of  the  great  milway 
systems  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  who 
takes  a  Iceen  interest  in  the  impixnrenwnt  of 
the  public  roads  in  the  r^ion  tlirough  which 
his  line  passes,  hns  hit  upon  an  effective  plan 
for  accomplishing  this  result.  The  roads 
diout  the  tailway  stations  are  iMiilt  by  the 
company  and  are  first-rate  gravel  ways.  In 
constructing  them  the  plan  has  been  foU 
lowed  of  octenifing  them  for  a  short  dbtance 
from  the  station  until  some  porttcuhrly  atro- 
cious spot  in  the  public  road  is  encountered 
and  ut  ail«.*wing  them  to  tcrmiiiale  abruptly 
there.  The  jolts  that  the  Residents  are  re* 
ceivinfc  in  passing  fmm  the  well-constructed 
road  to  the  one  that  is  rough  in  summer  and 
bottomless  in  winter  are  bringing  results. 

One  of  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  Inquiries  at  Washington  was  sent 
down  into  Floriila  last  year  to  see  what  could 
be  done  with  one  of  the  aggravating  sand 
roads  of  that  State  He  foiiiu!  that  the  only 
effort  that  had  been  expended  on  the  high- 
way had  been  to  scrape  into  the  centre  of 
the  road  the  loose  sand  from  the  sides,  which 
was  as  regularly  pushed  out  again  by  the 
wheels  of  passing  wagons.  A  sand  road  is 
not  governed  by  ordinary  rules.  There  is 
nothing  worse  for  it  than  rapid  drainage  The 
engineer  set  to  work  to  treat  the  side  ditches 
In  such  a  way  that  they  would  hold  as  mtich 
water  as  possible.   Then  from  a  neighboring 


clay  bank  he  haided  a  quantity  of  clay  to  mix 
with  the  sand  in  fonning  the  surface  of  the 

roadway.  The  local  road  superintendent 
watched  these  proceedings  with  ill-disguised 
scorn,  but  when  the  operation  was  completed, 
he  found  to  his  surprise  that  a  really  firm 
and  efficient  road  had  resulted. 

If  a  community  makes  up  its  mind  to  ac« 
quire  a  good  road  through  its  own  unaided 
efforts,  the  wisest  course  is  to  make  the  first 
step,  after  the  determination  of  a  route,  the 
sending  of  samples  of  available  materials  to 
the  laboratory  maintained  for  the  exaniination  ^ 
of  road  material  by  the  United  States  Govern-  * 
ment  at  Washington. 

But  an  expert  road  etq;ineer  to  superintend 
the  work  can  accomplish  more.  There  are 
four  such  experts  attached  to  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads  Inquiries  in  Washington  and 
their  services  are  contributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  aid  the  cause  of  good  roads. 

Directly  after  the  completion  of  a  road  it 
^ould  be  watdied  with  particular  care,  as  any 
inequality  in  the  material  used  will  manifest 
itself  under  the  pressure  of  the  first  passing 
vehicles.  These  breaks  or  depressions  should 
be  remedied  at  once,  as  otherwise  they  will  lead 
to  the  disintegration  of  the  entire  roadway 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  in 
making  repairs  care  riioiild  be  used  to  employ 
material  exactly  like  that  which  entered  into 
the  original  construction,  as  otherwise  the 
added  part  will  not  asannlate  with  the  dtheir 
and  will  result  in  breaks  and  rough  spots. 

The  cost  of  a  smooth  and  durable  road  if 
built  of  stone,  of  a  singlc-irack  width  of  nine 
feet,  need  not  be  more  than  $800  or  $900  per 
mile.  This  is  assuming  that  the  road  is  being 
built  in  a  region  where  the  stone  is  readily 
obtainable  at  small  cost.  A  gravel  road 
equally  well  built  should  not  cost  more  than 
$200  per  mile,  while  tin-  cost  of  a  road  built 
from  less  durable  materials  ranges  from  $50 
per  mile  upward. 

The  first  necessity  is  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  bad  road :  to  reahzc  the  economic  loss  such 
a  road  is  to  the  community.  After  that  must 
come  the  realization  that  the  new  highway 
must  be  built  by  a  man  who  knows  road- 
building  as  a  business,  and  that  money  spent 
at  the  .start  saves  money  in  yearly  rejiairs. 
There  is  seldom  difficulty  in  financin^'^  what 
is  manifestly  a  good  investment.  The  build- 
ing of  a  good  road  Is  usually  a  practical  busl^ 
ness  proposition,  as  the  peo|de  are  learning. 
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CHILD-LABOR  IN  SOUTHERN  COTTON 

MILLS 

A  lEKSOXAL  I  NVF.STir.ATION  OF  ITS  EXTENT  AND 
ABUSES  — TME  SOUTH  GOING  TUKOUGII  THE  BARBAR- 
OUS EXPERIENCE  OF  ENGLAND  AND  NEW  ENGLAND 
—ABUSES  THAT  CRY  TO  HEAVEN  FOR  CORRECTION 

IRENE  M.  ASHBY 


THE  South  now  has  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred cotton  mOls,  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  of  which  were  buiU  in  1899 
alone.  Such  rapid  progress  cannot  take 
place  without  producing  unnatural  conditions 
of  some  sort.  The  worst  evil  that  has  come 
with  this  rapid  growth  of  cotton  mills  it 
needs  no  expert  to  discover.  It  is  the  same 
evil  that  the  cotton  manufiacturing  town$  of 
Enp;land  and  of  New  England  suffered,  and 
against  which  a  long  and  strenuous  agitation 
was  necessary. 

Come  with  me  to  an  Alabama  town,  where 
there  is  a  larpe  cheerful-looking  factory. 
Walking  up  the  long,  orderly  building,  deaf- 
ened by  the  racket,  yet  fascinated  by  in- 
genious machinery,  you  become  suddenly 
aware  of  a  little  gray  shadow  flitting  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  the  aisles — a  sm^I  girl, 
and  with  bare  feet  and  pale  face.  She  has  a 
worn  and  an-\ious  as|iect,  as  if  a  weight  of 
care  and  responsibility  rested  already  on  iier 
baby  shoulders.  She  either  does  not  Uxk  at 
you  at  all  or  she  turns  her  eyes  but  for  a 
moment,  unchildlike  in  their  lack  of  interest, 
looking  back  immediately  to  the  spinning 
frame.  A  thread  breaks  first  at  nne  end  of 
the  long  frame,  then  at  the  other.  The  tiny 
fingers  repair  the  daiiuige  at  the  first  place 
and  she  walks  listlessly  to  the  other.  Some- 
thing goc<5  wTong  above,  and  the  child  jnishes 
forward  a  box  to  stand  on  that  she  may 
reach  it.  With  a  great  shock  it  dawns  on 
you  that  this  child  is  working. 

This  is  a  scene  with  which  I  became  too 
painfully  familiar  ever  to  forget  or  to  misrc{>- 
resent.  During  the  latter  half  of  December, 
1900,  and  the  first  half  of  Jan\»ry,  1901, 1 


visited  twenty-lour  cotton  mills  in  sixteen 
cities  and  villages  of  Alabama.    I  chose 

Akhama  because  the  industry,  although  com- 
paratively new  there  (only  four  out  ot  the 
twenty-four  mills  I  went  through  averaging 
more  than  five  years'  existence),  is  in  an  act- 
ive stage  of  growth,  and  a  child-labor  bill  had 
been  pending  before  the  Legislature. 

I  was  prepared  to  find  chikl-labor,  for 
wherever  easily  manipulated  machinery  takes 
the  place  of  human  muscles  the  child  is  inevi- 
tably  drawn  into  the  labor  mark^,  unless 
there  are  laws  to  protect  it."  But  one  could 
hardly  be  prepared  to  find  in  America  today 
wliitc  children,  six  and  seven  years  of  age, 
working  for  twelve  hours  a  day — aroused 
before  daybreak  and  toiling  till  long  after 
sundown  in  winter,  with  only  half  an  hour  for 
rest  and  refreshment.  When  the  milb  are 
tempted  by  pressure  of  work  they  make  the 
same  old  mistakes  of  tlieir  industrial  ancestry. 
Some  of  them  nm  the  machinery  at  night, 
and  little  children  are  called  on  to  endure  the 
strain  of  all-night  work — and  arc  sometttnes 
kept  awake  by  the  vigilant  superintendent 
with  cold  water  dashed  mto  their  faocB.  I 
should  hardly  have  believed  it  had  I  not  seen 
these  things  myself. 

One  evening  in  December  I  stumbled 
through  a  totally  unlighted  mill  village,  fallr 
ing  bv  the  way  into  ditches  and  deep  ruts, 
and  knocked  at  the  dixir  of  one  of  the 
wooden  huts  where  I  saw  a  light.  I  asked 
the  woman  who  ojiencd  it  if  I  might  come  in. 
Assenting,  she  ushered  me  in.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  brood  of  very  small  boys,  and 
her  consumptive  husband  sat  beside  the  fire. 
The  smallest  child,  a  poor  little  fellow  that 


(The  anthor  of  titk  aitkk  mule  a  penonal  invtstigition  of  chiU-bbor  in  the  cotton  nilb  <rf  Ainbunn;  and  th|» 
ankle  Is  the  retuk  of  her  obMrvation  and  study.] 
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looked  to  be  about  six  years  old,  nestled  up 
to  me  as  I  talked  to  them.  All  worked  in 
the  mill,  except  the  mother,  they  told  me. 

"  Not  this  one  1 "  I  exclaimed,  looldllg 
down  at  the  wee,  thin  boy  beside  me. 

"Why,  yes."  He  had  worked  for  about  a 
year;  but  year  he  worked  forty  nights;  he 
was  nearly  eight  years  old  now.  They  left 
that  mill  because  the  night  work  was  too 
hard  on  the  children. 

In  answer  to  a  query  from  me,  the  child 
said  that  he  could  scarcely  sleep  at  ail  in  the 
day  time. 

At  one  place  I  heard  of  children,  working 

on  the  night  shift,  turned  out  for  some  fault 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  allowed  by  a 
compassionate  clerk  to  go  to  ^eep  on  a  bench 
in  the  oflRre,  as  they  were  afraid  to  <^o  home. 
Ladies  told  me,  too,  of  a  common  sight  in  the 
mill  cottages:  children  lying  face  downward 
on  the  b<^  sleepily  with  eidiaustion,  just  as 
they  had  come  in  from  the  night  shift,  too 
utterly  weary  even  to  remove  their  clothes. 

The  long  day  work  for  children  prevailed  in 
even,'  mill  that  I  visited:  in  six  of  thc.<ie  ni^^t 
work  had  been  or  was  still  the  custom. 

This  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has 
had  to  be  faced  in  every  place  where  textile 
trades  have  been  established.  But  the 
St»uthcrn  Stales  now  enjoy  the  unenviable 
position  of  being  the  only  civilized  country  in 
the  world  which  does  not  by  enlightened  legis- 
laltun  protect  the  children  of  its  working 
people  from  this  inevitable  consequence  <^ 
unregulated  industrial  development. 

In  Europe — England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Hollan{l,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  even  Russia — there  are 
laws  prohibitintif  the  employment  of  children 
in  factories  under  a  minimum  age,  only 
Italy  placing  this  lower  than  twelve  years. 
Most  countries  insist  on  at  least  a  .small 
educational  qualification  and  regulate  con- 
ditions and  hours  of  employment  for  minors, 
and  limit  such  employment  to  the  day  time. 
These  laws  were  made  necessary  by  the 
appalling  consequences  of  leaving  the  matter 
alone.  Cotton  spinners  grew  rich  in  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
out  of  the  labor  of  little  children.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  check  of  factory  laws,  the  trade 
would  soon  have  been  wholly  worked  by 
women  and  children,  as  all  jx)ssible  .skill  was 
turned  to  adapting  machinery  to  their  powers. 
Ring  apitming  was  inventol  in  the  United 


States  when  male  labor  to  run  "  the  mule  " 
spinning  machines  was  scarce  in  New  England 
some  sixty  years  ago.  In  every  British  colony 
where  manufactures  are  carried  vn  and  in 
twenty-one  States  of  the  Union  (including  all 
the  northern  cotton  manufacturing  States) 
legislation  has  been  found  imperative.  For 
it  ha.s  been  proved  to  be  perilous  to  the  com- 
munity for  a  comparatively  small  set  of  mill 
owners  or  stockholders  and  superintendents 
to  procure  labor  unchecked.  The\'  have 
everywhere  done  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
health,  the  morals  and  the  education  of  a 
great  industrial  class.  In  face  of  tins  univer- 
sal experience  it  is  strange  to  find  the  j^rimi- 
tive  condition  of  things  in  the  South  side  by 
^e  with  the  finest  modem  machinery.  Of 
the  mill  mana|:;crs  some  are,  and  others  affect 
to  be,  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  history  of 
their  own  trade ;  they  oppose  legislation ;  some 
of  them  have  told  me  that  they  had  no  idea 
that  any  laws  on  the  subject  were  in  force  in 
the  United  States. 

They  have  a  set  of  excuses  and  reasons  for 
child-labor  wliich  I  found  interesting  at  first, 
but  which  1  have  since  heard  brought  forward 
so  unvaryingly  and  frequently  that  tb^  be- 
came sa(l  as  well  as  monotonottS.  Some  of 
these  are  exceedingly  plausible. 

We  arc  told  that  the  operatives  are  far 
better  off  in  the  mills  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  It  is  a  pity  of  course  that  neces- 
sity impels  the  parents  to  let  their  children 
work,  but  such  work  is  a  grade  higher  than 
existence  on  the  country  farms. 

In  a  sense  this  is  true :  many  of  them  are 
raw  country  folk  of  a  low  grade  who  have 
Come  from  scattered  farms,  on  which  they 
made  but  a  bare  hving,  subsisting  by  mort- 
gaging next  year's  cotton-bale  for  this  year's 
food.  Their  homes  were  mere  shanties,  where 
they  lived  with  the  numerous  progeny  in  one 
room,  knowing  not  the  chink  of  dollars  and 
cents,  unkempt  and  often  addicted  to  the 
snuff  habit.  As  mill  operatives,  their  homes 
are  at  least  an  improvement  on  the  shanties ; 
their  earnings  as  a  family  are  fairly  good 
(although  the  mdividual  wages  are  small,  vary- 
ing from  lO  cents  to  30  cents  for  a  child,  50 
cents  to  $i  for  a  woman,  and  65  cents  to  $  i 
for  a  man,  a  day);  unheard-of  luxuries,  such  as 
lace  curtains  and  a  bank  account,  were  cited 
to  me  as  indications  of  their  bettered  con- 
dition. 

One  mill  manager  kindly  took  me  for  a 
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beautiful  drive  into  the  country  to  show  me 

the  miserable  dwellings  of  the  daw  from 
which  he  drew  hus  mill  operatives.  Bad 
enough  surely  is  the  lite  of  these  shanty- 
cbitdren  in  the  country;  but  I  saw  clearly 
enough  to  note  their  rounded  limbs  and  the 
flush  oi  health  in  their  cheeks,  in  contrast  with 
the  wan  and  aged  look  of  the  mill  batues ;  and 
I  reflected  that  lace  curtains  are  a  poor  ex* 
change  for  children's  lives. 

I  listened  to  the  glowing  accounts  of  the 
wealth  this  industry  was  bringing  to  Alabama, 
<rf  the  increased  value  of  farm  produce  and 
farm  labor,  of  the  benehts  to  trade  from  the 
growmg  needs  of  the  operatives,  and  I  realised 
that  the  one  class  never  thought  of  was  the 
helpless  little  children  whom  their  parents  were 
sacrificing  for  momentary  prosperity,  and  who 
were  being  injured  by  the  very  industry  which 
should  be  their  greatest  blessing.  Pro{)erly 
regulated,  the  factory  is  an  immense  improve- 
ment on  die  isolated  farm,  for  it  brings  the 
people  into  association  with  others.  But  un- 
r^ulated,  no  i  The  children  become  the  vic- 
tims. 

Again*  the  laziness  and  general  worthless- 
ness  of  the  parents  are  cited — in  proof  of  which 
grown  men,  whittling  on  the  stoop,  would  be 
pointed  out  to  roe,  while  diUdren  and  wives 
were  in  the  mills.  Some  are  undoubtedly  lazy, 
but  they  have  often  been  forced  by  circum- 
stances into  an  acquiescence  which  has  de- 
generated into  complacency.  They  come 
from  the  country  lured  by  reports  of  free 
schools  and  unlimited  work.  On  arrival  at 
the  village  they  have  either  l>een  obfiged  to 
sign  a  contract  promising  the  work  of  four  or 
five  members  of  their  family  before  they  are 
allowed  to  rent  a  cottage,  or  the  diildren  iiave, 
from  the  sheer  pressure  of  the  habit  of  the 
place,  gone  into  the  mi!!.  Threi?  little  ones 
count  more  than  one  iaihcr  and  are  given  a 
heartier  welcome.  As  the  rents  of  their  cot- 
tages are  .suited  to  their  low  wages,  other 
dwellings  in  the  vicinity — if  there  are  any — 
are  impracticable. 

Often  the  whole  family,  except  the  baby 
actually  in  the  cradle,  is  in  the  mil!  Two  or 
three  of  eight  years  or  older  might  be  on 
the  pay-roll,  but  the  youngest  paid  worker  Can 
get  through  her  "side" — at  ten  cents  a  day 
— with  more  ease  if  she  has  her  little  brother 
of  six  to  hdp  her.  I  have  seen  a  boy  under 
four  beginning  his  life  of  drudgery  by  puHii>g 
the  yam  off  bobbins  to  make  bands.   A  man- 


ager courteously  cmiducttng  me  through  the 
nnJll  would  often  explain — at  some  vxcHMMoallaon 

from  me — "These  very  little  ones  are  not 
working ;  they  are  only  helping  their  brothers 
and  sisters.*'  I  accepted  the  explanation 
until  it  dawned  on  me  how  numerous  were 
these  wee  unpaid  assistants.  It  is  a  biting 
comment  on  the  ddmmanizing  nature  of  com- 
petition that  generally  kind-hearted  and  hu- 
mane men  should  be  willing  to  profit  by  the 
labor  of  httle  children — without  even  a  wage 
return  for  their  work. 

The  frequent  plea  that  the  people  would 
Starve  were  it  not  for  their  children's  earnings 
is  untrue.  In  the  first  place  the  child  seldom 
earns  even  its  own  food  and  clothes,  and 
several  intelligent  operatives  who  had  had 
children  in  the  mill  told  me  that  anything 
these  earned  was  so  discounted  by  ill  health 
that  they  had  taken  them  out  It  is  a  well 
estabUshed  econonuc  fact  that  the  family  wage 
fe  not  increased  by  child-labor.  If  the  law  for- 
bids the  working  of  the  children,  the  older 
members  of  the  family  must  be  able  to  earn 
enough  to  supi^K>rt  the  younger.  In  time  the 
family  wage  is  actually  lessened  by  child-labor, 
for  the  standard  of  health,  education  and  needs 
are  lowered.  In  arguments  bearing  on  the 
hardships  to  individuals  of  stopping  child- 
labor,  "the  p<x)r  widow  "  bulks  large.  One's 
anxiety  fc^r  the  f)oor  widow  dimimshes  when 
one  finds  that  she  is  made  the  excuse  in  every 
country  for  retaining  child-labor,  and  that 
when  investigation  is  made,  her  contribution 
in  the  shape  of  baby  laborers  is  about  two  per 
cent,  (as  recently  shown  in  England). 

In  spite  of  the  excellent  system  of  venti- 
lation adopted  in  most  of  these  factories,  by 
which  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  bearable,  a 
very  little  inquiry  shows  that  it  is  by  no  means 
as  healthy  as  one  would  be  led  to  believe  from 
the  eulogies  of  those  who  are  seldom  in  it. 
The  fijring  lint  often  brings  on  throat  and  lung 
trouble,  while  pneumonia  resulting  from  the 
sudden  change  from  the  hot  factory  to  the 
early  mcnung  and  the  late  evening  mists  is 
not  uncommon.  These  conditions  tell  far 
more  frequently  and  fatally  on  the  unformed 
constitutions  of  children  than  on  the  grown 
workers.  In  one  factory  I  found  a  little  girl 
aged  ten,  in  the  "drawing  in"  room,  where 
every  individual  thread  of  the  warp  is  drawn 
through  the  "harness**  of  the  weaving  loom. 
She  could  earn  as  much  sometimes  as  75  cents 
a  day,  though  alas,  at  the  expense  of  the 
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beautiful  blue  eyes  she  turned  up  to  tne  as  I 
spoke  to  her.  Her  mother  told  me  that  she 
brought  her  youngest  daughter,  aged  seven, 
into  the  mill  with  her,  and  althntig^h  iir{,'ed  tn 
allow  her  to  work,  there  being  many  as  small 
in  the  mil],  she  would  not  allow  it.  Yet  with- 
out  doing  any  work  the  child  had  lost  in 
weight  in  a  year  through  confinement  m  the 
mill  atmosphere.  Over  and  o\'er  again  I  was 
told  that  the  mill  was  a  "  playground." 

*'  If  anyone  tells  you  that,"  s;iid  a  .su{>crin- 
tendent  to  me  with  concentrated  scorn,  "  he 
either  doesn't  know  what  he's  talking  about,  or 
he's  telling  a  downright  lie.  I've  been  in  the 
mill)  since  I  was  eight  years  old  myself,  and  I 
know.   We*re  no  charity  institution." 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  are  very 
tired  I  asked  a  little  girl,  putting  my  mouth 
close  to  her  ear  to  make  myself  heard.  "  I 
cry,"  she  said,  shyly.  She  would  make  no  re- 
ply when  I  asked  her  what  hapfxjned  then, 
but  another  child,  who  had  literally  poked  her 
head  into  the  conversation,  put  in  tersely, 
"The  boss  teUs  her  to  go  on  with  her  work." 

There  is  a  difTereiice  in  the  attitiule  of  the 
managers  and  ol  the  practical  supcrmtendcnts 
towards  the  question  of  legislation.  Many 
of  the  latter  are  secretly  in  favor  of  it.  They 
are  in  contact  with  the  children  all  day  long. 
Children  need  a  great  deal  of  supervision  and 
are  often  wasteful  workers.  When  questioned 
closely  almost  all  acknowledged  th.it  th(jse 
under  twelve  are  niurc  detrimental  than  help- 
ful as  workers. 

I  hc  -Strongest  objec  tion  to  preventive  legis- 
lation is,  of  course,  the  desire  for  cheap  labor. 
To  the  shame  of  the  Northern  capitalist  be  it 
said,  he  has  carefully  fostered  this  superstition 
in  order  to  obtain  the  cheap  and  submissive 
labor  that  he  believes  children  give.  In  1887 
a  law  was  passed  in  Alabama  limiting  the 
hours  of  children's  wurk  in  factories  to  eight 
a  day.  At  the  instigation  of  Massachusetts 
millH>wners  this  law  was  repealed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1894,  on  their  promise  that  these  mill- 
owners  would  establish  a  factory  in  Alabama. 
Today  the  mills  thus  established  are  working 
at  least  fifty  children  under  twelve  years  old 
for  eleven  and  three-quarters  hotirs  a  tlay.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  the  exact  benefit  to  Alabama 
siiKe  all  the  capital  in  the  Alabama  City  mills 
is  northern  and  eastern,  and  the  dividends  go 
out  of  the  State.  The  village  is  a  beautiful 
one,  managed  with  much  moral  and  sanitary 
severity,  but  no  seeming  phihrnthropies,  suc^ 


as  natatoriums,  churches  and  libraries  (for 
people  who  cannot  even  read),  can  atone  for 
this  deliberate  demoralization  of  the  Southern 
conscience  and  injury  to  the  future  of  her  in- 
dustries by  those  who  in  their  own  State  are 
forbklden  to  work  children  by  the  best  factory 
laws  in  the  world.  In  Massachusetts  no  child 
may  go  into  the  mills  under  fourteen,  and 
only  then  after  having  attended  school  for  at 
least  a  year. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  Much  of 
the  opix>sition  to  the  passage  of  a  protective 
law  through  the  Southern  legislatures  is  made 
by  the  representatives  of  Northern  cor|X)ra- 
tions,  who  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
possibility  of  child-labor.  In  eleven  mills  I 
visited,  owned  by  Northern  capital,  there  were 
twice  as  many  children  under  twelve  as  in 
thirteen  owned  by  Southern  capital.  The 
total  numbor  of  children  under  twdve  in  tbc 
mills  of  Alabama  (including  the  unpaid 
"helpers")  I  computed  to  be  about  1,200. 
This  number  b  not  stationary  or  diminbhing; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
the  experience  of  the  other  Southern  States 
proves  that  it  must  be  so.  In  one  of  the 
older  mills,  they  told  me  that  the  children 
were  younger  and  more  numerous  than  they 
had  ever  had  them  before.  This  question 
has  a  graver  complication  in  Alabama  and 
throughout  the  South  than  it  has  had  in  any 
other  jxirt  of  the  world.  It  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  color  problem.  The  peril 
of  coming  illiterate  generations,  which  Con- 
fronted Mas.s.achusetts  in  1870,  from  the  same 
cause  of  child-labor,  faces  the  Southern  States, 
and  threatens  at  the  same  time  the  supremacy 
of  the  white  laboring  classes  over  the  colored. 
This  rapidly  growing  mill  population  is  entirely 
composed  of  white  people.  As  a  corre- 
spondent wrote  to  LaSjfiT  Commissioner  Lacy 
in  North  Carolina:  "The  illiterate  negro 
sends  his  child  to  school ;  the  iiUtcratc  white 
man  sends  his  into  the  cotton  mill."  In  most 
of  the  Southern  States  an  educational  test 
for  voting  is  cither  in  force  or  inevitable  in 
the  near  future.  The  white  man,  to  whom 
the  test  is  not  applied,  has  not  the  stimulus 
that  the  negro  has  to  learn  to  read.  This 
aspect  of  the  question  alone  would  lift  ii  out 
of  the  region  of  purely  economic  or  business 
considerations  into  the  platform  of  the  widest 
public  concern.  Let  us  see  what  it  means  in 
other  States  besides  Alabama.  Statistics  are 
scanty  and  difficult  to  obtain,  but  there  are 
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some  established  facts  which  are  signilicant 
enough. 

In  Alabama  the  proportion  of  such  young 

children  to  grown  workers  is  between  six 
and  seven  per  cent.,  or  between  500  and  600 
in  the  twenty-four  mills  I  visited.  In  Aiigusta, 
Ga.,  a  count  was  inatle  in  June,  1900,  through 
eight  mills,  and  556  children  under  twelve 
were  found  working.  In  South  Carolina  Mr. 
John  B.  Cleveland,  president  of  the  Whitney 
mills,  giving;  evidence  before  the  legislature, 
stated  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  operatives 
in  the  AVhitney  mills  were  under  twelve,  and 
Mr.  James  L.  Orr,  president  of  the  Piedmont 
mills,  South  Carolina,  that  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  his  machinery  was  run  by  such  chil- 
dren. The  statement  sometimes  made  that 
the  number  of  children  affected  is  so  small 
that  it  is  not  worth  public  attention  is  not 
borne  out  by  these  fip^res,  nor  by  the  fact 
that  in  Georgia  as  many  as  thirty  mill  presi- 
dents appeared  before  the  legislature  to  defeat 
the  child-labor  bill  there. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  it  is  not  only 
the  cotton  operatives  who  are  affected  by 
child-labor.  During  the  recent  agitation  in 
England,  which  led  to  the  age  of  the  half 
timers  in  the  cotton  mills  being  raised  from 
eleven  to  twelve,  it  was  found  both  in  York- 
shve  and  Lancashire  that  less  than  two-thirds 
of  these  were  the  children  of  workers  in  the 
mills.  On  the  face  <>(  it  no  working  popnla- 
tiua  can  have  thirty  per  cent,  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  twelve  ;  so  the  presumption 
is  that  in  mills  where  this  is  the  percentage 
under  twelve  among  the  operatives,  workpeople 
of  other  trades  are  sending  their  children 
into  the  mills  to  supplement  their  own  earn- 
ings. I  found  this  supposition  confirmed  by 
letters  printed  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Lacy,  the 
commissioner  of  labo»,  in  North  Carolina. 
In  several,  .sentences  like  these  occur  :  "  I  am 
not  in  the  mill  myself,  but  represent  it  with 
my  children ; "  "I  am  a  carpenter,  but  have 
had  children  in  the  mill." 

In  time,  therefore,  the  earning,  and  with 
the  earning  the  sjxinding  cajxicity  of  workers 
in  other  trades  will  be  lessened,  and  the  i  .  1 1 
opment  of  local  trade  be  checked,  even  though 
the  cotton  mills  may  make  large  dividends. 

Another  disastrous  tendency  of  unregulated 
child-labor  is  to  substitute  the  woman  and  the 
child  for  the  man.  In  North  Carolina  some 
of  the  mfll-owners  speak  complacently  of 
their  operatives  being  *' loyal  and  peaceable. 


because  composed  chiefly  of  women  and  chil- 
dren." Many  managers  expressed  the  hope 
to  me  that  they  might  soon  be  able  to  do 
without  men  almost  entirely. 

Prophecy  about  the  cotton  trade  requires  a 
map  of  the  world.  On  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  by  the  French,  German  and  English, 
in  Egypt  by  the  English,  cotton  is  being 
grown  with  as  good  a  staple  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  as  that  of  the  Southern  States. 
Cotton  factories  will  rise  in  these  places  be- 
fore long,  with  unlimited  "cheap  *'  labor,  albeit 
tmintelligent  and  incapable  of  any  great  de- 
velopment, and  it  will  be  possible  to  manufac- 
ture coarse  grades  of  yarn  and  cloth  at 
incredibly  low  cost.  The  ground  of  compe- 
tition for  the  Southern  States  will  then  be 
shifted  to  the  fine  grades,  which  require  in- 
telligent, educated  operatives,  and  the  palm 
will  fall  to  the  place  having  the  most  tech- 
nically educated  workers.  Chances  for  success 
seem  small  in  the  face  of  the  largely  illiterate 
cotton  operatives  of  the  Southern  Stetes. 
The  waste  and  degeneration  of  these  workers 
are  the  rankest  folly.  They  are  a  splendid 
stock,  in  parts  at  least  Scotch-Irish,  sjxiiled 
somewhat  by  their  isolation  and  the  hard  lives 
they  have  led,  but  cajiable  of  any  develop- 
ment— ^mure  indeed  than  many  of  the  foreign 
emigrant  workers  of  the  North.  The  one 
great  advantage  the  North  possesses  over  the 
South  at  the  present  moment  lies  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  workers  and  the  possibility  of 
their  physical  development.  How  can  the 
cotton  operatives  of  the  South  keep  their 
vitahty  when  even  the  physical  development 
permitted  to  the  Negro  children  in  the  days 
of  slavery  is  denied  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
whites.'  In  England  it  has  been  proved  that 
4  to  6  hours  a  day  in  the  mills  for  the  children 
of  factory  operatK^es  between  the  ages  of 
1 1  and  1 3  .stunts  their  growth  to  the 
extent  of  6  inches,  and  diminishes  their 
weight  by  22  pounds  below  the  average 
English  child,  who  is  a  full  day  scholar  up 
to  13.  What  then  must  be  the  effect  of  12 
hours  a  day  in  a  warmer  cliipate  on  the  chil- 
dren of  a  people  unuse'*  to.        '  Joors? 

Turning  back  once  moi  to  the  purely 
human  aspec  of  this  unciviUzed  system,  I 
would  say  that  no  array  of  facts  and  figures 
are  needed  1)\-  thosi-  who  liave  seen  it  in 
operation.  I  am  familiar  with  the  slums  of 
two  continents,  but  I  can  say  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  ptiiful  sight  than  the  mill  children, 
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nor  known  little  ones  for  whom  the  outlook 
was  more  hojieless.  It  is  not  only  that  they 
are  pale,  shrunken  and  bowed — they  look  as  U 
their  brains  were  hypnotized  and  their  souls 
paralyzed.  A  friciul  of  mine  in  Atlanta, 
thinldng  to  give  some  ot  these  little  victims  a 
treat,  asked  a  number  oat  to  her  place  in  the 
country  and  turned  them  into  the  woods  to 
play.  What  was  her  distress  and  amazement 
to  find  that  they  did  not  know  what  the  word 
or  the  thing  meant.  Children  in  America 
who  do  not  know  how  to  play  t  And  divi- 
dends from  these  mills  are  used  probably  for 
philanthropy,  temperance  and  missions  1  I 
even  heard  of  one  mill  Suncby  school  where 
the  children  were  told  that  God  had  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  giKxl  men  to  open  a  cotton- 
mill  that  they  might  earn  money  so  as  to  be 
able  to  put  a  nickel  into  the  missionary  box  ! 

The  plea  urged  that  the  operatives  desire 
no  change  seems  to  me  especially  cowardly. 
Knowing  nothing  of  economics  they  imagine 
themselves  deprived  not  only  of  their  chil- 
dren's earnings,  but  of  their  own  by  any 
restrictive  law.  In  every  place  where  the 
operatives  arc  intcllif^^ent  and  independent 
enough  to  form  any  combination  their  feeling 
is  largely  in  favor  of  legal  restriction  of  child- 
labor.  This  is  so  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  beginning  to  be  so  in  Georgia. 
The  only  possible  thing  t{>  be  done  is  for  pub- 
lic pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Southern  States  to  pass  a 
law  with  at  least  the  followmg  provisions : 

No  child  under  twelve  to  be  admitted  into 
the  factor)',  unless  a  widowed  mother  or 
invalided  father  should  be  totally  dependent 
on  that  child  for  support,  and  in  no  case  for  a 
child  to  be  admitted  under  ten. 

Ni^^ht  work  forhidflen  and  hours  limited  tO 
sixty  a  week  for  children  under  sixteen. 

A  slight  educational  test  required  and 
three  months  a  year  in  school  up  to  fourteen 
provided  for. 

Northern  and  Southern  capitalists  should 
be  warned  by  their  work-people  in  the  North 
and  their  fellow  citizens  to  withdraw  their 
ojijiobiiion     *'      is'  ];e  ot  such  a  law. 

The  oppositio.  at  present  is  immense. 
When  I  returned  from  my  tou.  Of  investi:;a- 
tion  in  Alabama  1  found  the  whole  com- 
munity, except  those  directly  interested  finan* 
dally  in  cotton  mills,  on  my  side.  The  press, 
the  pulpit,  the  schools,  the  women  in  their 
various  clubs,  took  the  matter  up.    A  bill 


was  presented  at  the  second  session  of  the 

Alabama  Legislature,  in  the  upper  and  lower 
houses,  by  gentlemen  who  had  no  connection 
with  the  labor  movement. 

The  mill  owners  immediately  enpapjcd  two 
able  lawyers,  who  were  also  professional  lob- 
byists, to  deal  with  the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature on  the  subject.  Representatives  were 
warned  that  the  local  bills  they  had  been  sent 
up  to  pass  would  have  small  prosjiect  of  suc- 
cess should  they  vote  for  a  child>labor  law. 
At  the  hcaring^  before  the  joint  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  the  Senate  Chamber 
was  packed  to  overflowing.  The  mill  own- 
ers' interest  was  represented  by  a  lawyer, 
who  was  also  the  president  of  a  cotton  mill, 
the  owners  of  which  are  "philanthropic" 
Northern  people— a  corporatimi  clergyman 
and  a  railway  attorney.  None  of  these  men 
ever  touched  on  the  pros  and  ct»ns  of  child- 
labor.  The  sincerity  of  their  arguments  may 
be  gauged  by  their  bringing  forward  a  mi.ser- 
able  little  petititm  agriinst  the  bill,  written  on 
the  official  paper  of  a  very  small  mill,  and 
signed  by  seventeen  of  its  operatives. 

The  hearing'  was  simply  a  public  liluff.  It 
appeared  that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  had 
been  settled  beforehand  hi  spite  of  public  ex- 
citement upon  the  question.  Similar  defeats 
were  recently  experienced  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  where  the  educated  women 
have  been  making  gallant  efforts  to  get  the 
need  for  child-labor  legislation  recognized. 
It  is  evident  that  only  concerted  and  organ- 
ized action  through  all  the  Southern  States 
would  be  of  any  use  on  the  part  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  question.  Arrangements 
have  accordingly  been  made  to  have  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly  ventilated  and  an  agitation 
carried  on  for  the  introduction  of  a  practically 
uniform  bdl  into  ail  the  Southern  Legisla- 
tures. A  child-labor  bill  passed  the  Tennes- 
see Legislature  in  the  s])rinK  of  this  year,  and 
has  probably  sounded  the  first  stroke  of  the 
death  knell  of  this  abominable  system.  I  can- 
not help  hoping,  though  it  seems  visionary, 
that  this  is  what  the  fifjht  ap:ainst  child-labor 
may  do  in  the  South,  i  he  discussion  uf  the 
subject  reveals  how  closely  the  interests  of  all 
classes  are  united  and  the  danger  and  futility 
of  permitting  the  exploitation  of  the  weakest. 

What  shall  it  profit  the  South  if  stock- 
holders, North  or  South,  gain  the  whole 
diviik-nd  .nid  th>-sr  States  lose  their  children? 
"  There  is  no  wealth  but  life." 
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THERE  is  no  greater  problem  in  prac- 
tical  philanthropy  than  that  of  mak- 
ing useful  citizens  of  the  youthful 
unfortunates  of  our  big  cities.  The  following 
comparison  based  on  personal  observation 
shows  two  tendencies  :  to  make  criminals  by 
the  method  of  mstitutional  "  reform ;"  and 
citizens  by  the  newer  "republic.** 

First,  then,  the  institution.  In  two  typical 
examples — the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum 
and  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island — 
the  population  averages  eight  hundred ;  in  the 
"  Refuge  "  delinquents  of  both  sexes.  \'aryin5^' 
in  age  from  six  to  twenty ;  at  the  "  Juvenile  " 
iMth  destitutes  and  delinquents.  In  both  in- 
stitutions prison  p    *  mmcnt  prevails. 

At  the  "Juvenile  '  the  routine  begins  with 
a  three  vreeks'  detention  in  the  House  of 
Reception."  Here,  after  a  physieai-ocamin- 
ation,  cantlidatcs  are  taught  "obedience." 
Iheti  tullows  a  fortnight  of  "quarantine,"  a 
dingy  little  yard  shut  in  by  high  walls  and 
ruled  by  a  guard.  The  children  call  it  "  soak." 
It  is  really  a  precaution  against  disease; 
to  the  chUdren  it  is  detention. 

The  twelve  acres  o{  the  grounds  are  en- 
r!f>s»f<:l  by  a  "substantial  stdne-wnll  and  ]-)irkct 
fence,"  the  buildings  and  yards  shut  in  by  an 
additional  '<  brick-wall  eight  feet  high."  The 
inmates  are  prisf)ners,  watched  constantly  b\' 
guards  and  with  no  op|)ortunity  to  escape. 
In  one  of  the  boys'  play-grounds  an  imaginary 
line  halves  the  yard  in  the  centre,  across 
which  no  one  without  s|wrial  ix;rmit  may  pass. 
Violations  of  the  rule  are  punished,  not  by 
••sjKinking"  as  formerly,  but  by  class-room 
methods  or  by  deprivini^  the  culprit  of  food. 

In  the  "  Refuge  "  there  is  a  step  in  advance. 
Here  \o  the  stone-wall "  confinement  is  added 
rigiti  prison  discipline.  No  talking  is  allowed 
during  meals;  in  the  work-shops  at  the 
entrance  of  an  officer  the  inmates  rise  and 
stand  at  salute  until  the  officer  passes ;  in  the 


evening  they  file  to  bed  and  retbe  on  signal 

— "  Shoes,"  "  Kneel,"  "  Bed,"  and  so  on.  The 
older  boys  are  confined  at  night  in  cells,  of 
which  there  are  more  than  two  hundred,  serv- 
ing also  as  places  of  solitary  confinement  in 
cases  of  disobedience.  In  such  cases  the  eul 
prit  must  stand  up,  and  the  fare  is  bread  and 
water  with  one  service  of  meat  and  vegetables 
every  other  day. 

Carefully  inspected  school  work  covering 
public  school  studies  takes  half  the  time,  and 
manual  training  half.  In  the  "Refuge"  the 
products  of  the  manual  training  class  were  for- 
merly sold,  but  through  a  decrease  ui  the  de- 
mand the  cane  chair-wat  industry  is  dying  out 
and  in  the  woolen  stocking  room  where  I  saw 
several  tliousand  pairs  stored  ready  fur  market, 
I  was  told  ^t  the  work  had  stopped  because 
there  was  "no  money  in  it."  The  trade  schools 
in  both  institutions  tenrh  shoemaking,  tailor- 
ing, carpentry,  printing  and  the  like.  In  addi- 
tion, the  **  Juvenile  '*  gives  instruction  to  small 
evening  classes  in  typewriting  and  telcgra|ihy. 
This,  then,  is  the  system.  Wiiat  are  the  re- 
sults ?  The  superintendent  of  the  **  Refuge " 
recently  said  that  omitting  printing  and  flori- 
culture the  trade  schools  were  uns.''.ti<;*:irtory. 
It  is  stated  that  the  shoes  and  clt;thmg  made 
at  the  ** Refuge"  are  better  than  those  of 
similar  price  outside.  Moreover,  from  mid 
jobs  assigned  last  year  the  institution  saved 
more  than  ten  thousand  doltars  at  the  low 
rate  of  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  At  the 
"Juvenile,"  it  is  true, a  small  sum  is  set aixirt 
monthly  for  special  work.  As  an  offset  to 
the  lack  of  incentive,  class-room  records  are 
sent  to  |>arents,  guardians  or  "  frietids  " 

Here  is  the  way  one  small  boy  summed  up 
the  "Juvenile."  **  Well,"  he  said,  you  gets 
up  in  the  morning  an'  goes  t'rough  de  s;ime 
game  every  day  fer  eighteen  months — ef 
you'se  lucky.  You  works  an'  you  d(»n'l  get 
nothin'.     An*  what  is  it  when  you  get« 
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t'roiij^h  ?"  This  boy  was  "ildiiijj  time"  in 
another  institution.  For  the  niajuiity  "jjctting 
t'rouf(h  ■'  means  a  return  to  the  old  life.  To 
this  there  is. One  notable  exception.  For 
many  years  the  managers  of  the  "Juvenile" 
have  "placed  out  '*  certain  inmates  every  year 
on  Western  farms.  The  results  in  almost 
all  cases  prove  successful — nc»t,  howc\er,  as 
claimed,  becau.^e  <»f  previous  in.stituli(»nal 
training.  l"he  manager  of  a  large  "placing 
,out"  agency  told  mc  that  of  his  candidates, 
••from  all  sources,  tho.se  with  |)revious  training 
•  in  institutions  were  the  least  indejK'ndent  and 
lea.st  trustworthy.  I^ist  yt.*;ir,  moreover,  t>nt 
of  eleven  hundred  and  si.xty  tli.scharged  less 
than  one-tenth  could  be  "  placed  out."  Over 
<itK"*half  were  returned  without  occup;ition  to 
their  old  surroundings.  As  a  result,  to  both 
these  in.stitutions  one-tenth  are  re-committed 
— some  for  the  third  and  fourth  time.  For 
the  rest  it  is  a  matter  of  record  on  the  author- 
ity of  a  former  sujK'rintendent  that  one-half 
the  inmates  <if  the  Flmira  Reformatory,  a 
State  |K'nal  institution,  are  graduates  of  other 
institutions.  This  fact  shows  that  present 
institutional  methods  pnKlucc  criminals  and 
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State  deiTcndcnts  rather  than  ujicful  ami  in- 
dc|K'nck'nt  citizens. 

In  strikinj^  contrast  is  the  George  Junior 
RciHiblic  at  Kreeville,  N.  Y.  This  was 
started  in  the  fall  of  1895  by  Mr.  \V.  R. 
Georj^e — the  result  of  .several  years'  e.\|)eri- 
ence  with  delinquent  children  in  New  York 
City.  Indeed,  the  first  step  toward  the  **  Re- 
public "  idea  was  the  founding  «tf  a  Ixiys'  club 


lalx>r."  At  this  time,  t«K),  the  "jury"  .sy.stem 
was  tried.  Finally  the  George  Junior  Re- 
public was  begun. 

At  present  the  Republic  A.ss«)ciation  owns 
about  two  lunulretl  acres  of  rich  farming  land 
with  .suitable  acconinKnlations.  Part  of  these 
— the  hotel,  for  instance — are  owned  and  con- 
trolleil  by  "citizens."  Moreover,  the  chil- 
dren niaktf  their  own  laws,  elect  their  own 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Flevenlh  Street  and  Fir.st 
Avenue  in  1890.  The  next  step  was  to  take 
a  number  of  the  .street  children  to  the  country 
for  the  sunmier.  Over  two  hundred  chiUlren 
had  a  tw«)  weeks'  outing.  Hut  the  farmers 
nearby  demanded  protection.  Moreover, 
jjauix-rism  began  to  show  itself.  The  children, 
after  receiving  food  and  clothing  without  work, 
demandetl  them  as  a  right.  This  led  to  the 
principle  of  the  Republic — "nothing  without 


officers  anil  work  out  their  own  questitHis 
of  money  matters  and  puni.shment.  Their 
constitution  provides  that  Mr.  George  {or 
"  Uaddy  "  as  they  call  him)  shall  be  president 
/>ri>  tcm  of  the  Repul)lic  in  case  the  office 
falls  vacant.  He  can  also  veto  new  laws. 
"Hut,"  .s;iid  Mr.  George  the  other  day,  "I 
don't  con.sider  it  my  place  to  interfere.  The 
•citizens'  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  mis- 
takes and  so  the  fir.st  to  correct."    In  fact,  Mr. 
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George  and  the  other  overseers  merely  decide 
cases  brought  by  appeal  from  the  citizens' 
court  and  complaints  against  "  helpers "  (in- 
structors in  the  trade  sch(H)ls  and  teachers); 
except  in  such  cases  they  keep  aloof. 

"  Nothing  is  given  away  at  this  place — only 
Heaven,"  said  a  citizen.  Here  is  a  typical 
incident :  A  small  boy  was  sent  to  the  Re- 
public a  short  time  ago  for  larceny — with 
g<Kxl  clothes  and  a  little  money.  While  his 
money  lasted  he  lived  at  the  hotel  for  five 
dt>llars  a  week,  and  refused  to  work.  Pres- 
ently, as  his  funds  ran  short,  he  got  cheajxir 
lodgings  and  went  from  the  twenty-five  to  the 
fifteen-cent  dining-room.  His  next  move  was 
to  trade  his  clothes.  Finally,  he  appeared 
one  evening  at  the  hotel  door  in  a  shabby 
suit  and  asked  to  be  trusted  for  a  meal.  He 
was  re]>ulsed ;  the  hotel  is  run  on  a  cash 
basis.  The  next  morning  he  was  digging  in 
the  "ditch" — the  only  job  available. 

In  some  cases,  however,  such  bankrupts 


THE  StCRETARV  OF  THE  TREASURY 


try  to  escajie.  Four  tough  youngsters  from 
the  Bowery  recently  made  the  attempt,  vow- 
ing that  if  the  "cop,"  known  as  "Woodsy," 
pursued  them,  they  wovdd  ".show  the  bk)ke; 
they  would  t'row  him  in  the  creek."  That 
night  five  battered  youths  marched  up  to  the 
jail,  four  of  whom  were  locked  up.  The 
prisoners  are  now  industrious  citizens ;  and 
all  declare  unanimously  that  "Woodsy  is  a 
peach." 

Some  of  the  new  arrivals,  it  was  found, 
would  work  only  hard  enough  to  jjay  their 
board.  Often  idle,  they  interfered  with  the 
work  of  others.  To  meet  such  cases  a  law 
was  p;issed  making  any  citizen  with  less  than 
a  dollar  a  vagrant.  Cases  of  vagrancy  arc 
discoveretl  by  a  monthly  census ;  the  penalty 
is  usually  a  fine  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  be 
paid  in  work.  It  sometimes  happens,  how- 
ever, that  a  citizen  finds  himself  unable  to 
"  hold  down  "  a  job.  F'or  these  a  "  list  crowd  " 
has  been  started,  whose  labor  an  agencv  buys 
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and  lets  out  at  five  cents  an  hdur.  The  pro- 
ceeds i^n  to  the  ajjency ;  in  return  it  furnishes 
board  and  hnlging.  Thus  the  "crowd"  earns 
a  hare  livinj;. 

A  most  interesting  phase  of  this  situation 
has  lately  develojx:d.  The  "  Sand  "  comixiny 
saw  in  the  "list  crow-d"  a  chance  for  a  labor 
niono|)oly.  So  buying  up  this  labor  from  the 
agency  at  five  cents  an  hour,  they  now  let  it 
oiit  at  fifteen.  In  case  there  is  no  demand 
for  labor  the  "crowd"  is  employed  on  the 
com|>any's  own  work,  and  as  the  rate  the 
other  employees  of  the  company  receive  is  ten 
cents  an  hour,  it  makes  a  profit  in  any  event, 
for  the  original  agency  must  still  pay  the 
bo;ird. 

The  incident  shows  the  prevalent  business 
enterprise.  The  various  trades  are  controlled 
by  partnership  companies.  One  of  the  ixirtners 
is  usually  a  "helper"  or  instructor,  and  the 
other  a  "citizen."  They  run  their  own 
business,  employ  labor  and  divide  profits. 
For  instance,  a  .short  time  ago  when  a  new 


buikling  was  needed,  the  carjx-'nters  who  had 
previously  built  the  hospital,  entered  into 
comjx^tition  with  outside  firms,  underbid 
them  and  got  the  contract,  amounting  to 
several  thousand  dollars.  In  all  dejxirtmcnts 
of  manual  labor — masonry,  carfKMitry,  farm- 
ing, printing  and  the  like — wages  average 
about  ten  cents  an  hour.  E.xtra  pay  is  given 
to  those  holding  "government  "  ixi.sitions.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  what  is  done  with 
the  money.  There  are  about  one  hundretl 
citizens.  Five  hundred  d<»llars  is  the  average 
amount  in  circulation,  reckoned  in  the  .s|K'cial 
aluminum  currency  of  the  Republic,  which  is 
redeemed  at  twenty  cents  on  the  dctllar  when 
a  citizen  leaves  the  Republic.  Naturally  the 
larger  jurt  is  controlled  by  a  few  "  capitali.sts  " 
among  the  oUK-r  and  more  thrifty  citizens. 
Hut  all  have  the  han<lling  of  the  money  they 
earn.  Interest  on  loans  has  in  .some  cases 
gone  as  high  as  twenty-five  jK-r  cent,  a  month. 
Now,  however,  all  interest  is  fi.xed  at  a  regular 
legal  rate.    "  Going  bail  "  is  the  only  risk  un- 
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(Icrlakcn  without  adequate  security,  but  only 
those  j^et  bail  who  are  considered  "safe." 

The  principle  of  protection  of  pnijicrty  is 
the  basis  of  the  unique  legal  system  of  the 
Republic.  In  this  .sy.steni  the  tir.st  .step  in 
pri>|K»sing  a  bill  is  to  file  a  written  copy  with 
the  Secretary  «)f  State.  If  passed  by  a 
majority  vrtte  of  the  town  nieetinj,'  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  President.  His  approval  makes 
it  a  law.  In  case  «>f  veto  it  becomes  a  law 
only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  citizens.  The 
laws  vary  from  restriction  of  larceny  to 
nui.sance  and  disnrderlv  conduct.  For  in- 
stance,  snmkinf;  in  this  Republic  is  punishable 


must  "take  a  bath  and  chanf^e  his  clothes  before 
sleeping'  in  any  of  the  hotels  of  the  G.  J.  R." 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  trials  arc  by 
jury.  The  fir.st  or  "  jK-tty  "  jury,  consi.sting 
of  four  citizens,  requires  a  unanimous  verdict. 
The  Grand  Jury  (si.\  members)  requires  only  a 
majority.  I  was  allowed  by  special  jK-rmi.s.sion 
to  attend  one  of  the  secret  sessions  where  the 
Di.strict  Attorney  was  pleading  f()r  an  indict- 
ment ft)r  larceny  before  the  Grand  Jury.  A 
small  citizen — a  girl — had  bought  a  piiir  of 
slippers  at  the  Republic  store  for  fifty  cents, 
and  .sold  them  for  seventy-five,  but  instead  of 
delivering  the  gofxls  .sold  them  again  for  fifty 
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by  a  fine  of  five  df)Ilars  or  five  days'  imprison- 
ment ;  tor  the  second  offense  five  dollars  and 
five  days;  and  for  the  thirtl,  ten  dollars  or 
twenty  ilays,  «»r  both.  For  reading  obscene 
literature,  or  having  it  in  ixis.session,  the  fine 
is  "  not  le.ss  than  one  dollar  nor  more  than 
five  and  confinement  in  the  workhouse  from 
one  to  ten  days."  Again,  if  a  policeman 
"sasses"  a  Police  Commis.sioner,  he  is  warned 
in  the  first  in.slance ;  in  the  second,  fined  five 
dollars;  and  in  the  third,  di.scharged.  This 
is  called  the  "Sedition  Law."  It  is  further 
provided  that  anyt>ne  who  has  been  in  jail 


cents  more.  These  facts  were  brought  out 
from  witne.sses.  Then  the  pri.soner  was 
brought  in.  In  spite  of  her  plea  of  innocence 
the  jury  returned  a  "  true  bill."  All  this, 
with  the  release  of  the  prisoner  on  bail,  was 
inten.sely  serious.  There  were,  however,  <»ne 
i>r  two  humorous  moments.  I*" or  instance, 
when  the  court  was  called  to  order  one  of  the 
jurors  was  mis.sing.  A  recess  was  taken  to 
find  him.  Presently  the  missing  member  ap- 
peared before  the  court  house.  Immediately 
there  was  a  tumult.  Kverybtnly  leaned  out 
of  the  windows  and  yelled  at  the  delinquent 
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juryman.  He  jKiul  n<>  attention  until  one  of 
the  hi^^i^er  boys  shouted  out,  "Shandy!" 
*•  What  ?"  "  Aw,  y<»u  knows  very  well  what — 
Come  in  here  or  I'll  punch  y<Hir  nose  !"  That 
settled  it.  "Shandy"  ap|x:areil  and  deliber- 
ations |>ri>cectled. 

Later,  as  this  was  her  second  offen.se,  the 
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prisoner  was  sentenced  to  two  months'  im- 
prisonment in  the  "  reformatory."  She  was 
led  away  cryinj;.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
severest  |K"nalty.  Prison  to  the  boys  means 
work  on  the  "  ^;ang "  without  jxiy  on  fifteen 
cent  meals.  The  ^irls  we;ir  convict  strijKrs 
like  the  boys  ;  and  in  addition  the  law  provides 
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a  "hair-cut"  for  the  first  and  "all  off "  for 
the  second  criminal  offense.  But  even  with 
such  a  radical  system,  one  of  the  boys  in  jail 
remarked:  "It's  the  worst  place  if  you're  bad 
and  the  best  place  if  y«)u're  decent  I  was  ever 
in."  They  all  recognize  that  for  whatever 
they  do  they  are  going  to  "  get  what's  coming." 


M4*reover,  no  stigma  is 
attached  to  imprison- 
ment. All  on  release  be- 
come citizens  in  good 
standing. 

At  the  outset  the  monc)" 
received  in  fines  was  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  rev- 
enue. Indcx'd,  vmder  the 
old  .sy.stem.  aside  from  a 
rate  of  one,  three  or  five 
per  cent,  on  land  and  proi>- 
erty  values,  n<»  taxes  were 
collected.  Since  March  of 
this  year,  however,  all  prop- 
erty has  been  asscsst.d  at 
a  three  jier  cent,  semi-an- 
nual rate  on  two  thirds  the 
actual  value.  This  a.>.sess- 
ment  amounts  to  more  than 
fifteen  thou.sand  dollars. 
Of  this  the  hotel  company 
— including  the  hotel,  Howland  Hou.se  ami 
Rockefeller  cottage — jxiys  the  rate  on  $4,000 ; 
the  laundry  building  on  §2,000;  the  farm 
(including  buildings)  on  S4.500;  and  so  on. 
In  addition  a  tariff  is  charged  on  all  inn>i)rt.> — 
at  first,  thirty  per  cent,  on  ever)ihing.  Now 
it  varies.    In  the  days  of  the  "fresh  air" 
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visitors,  the  boys  instead  of  workiii};  used  to 
brinji  in  apples  from  neij^hborin;^  orchards. 
Ajjples  sold  for  ten  cents  apiece.  A  thirty 
I>er  cent,  tariff  alxdi.shed  this  "aisy  money" 
and  made  the  "financiers  "  work.  In  another 
instance  a  "blackinij  trust"  was  formed. 
Two  comjxuiies  bouj;ht  up  all  the  blackinjj  in 
the  Republic  and  charj^ed  twenty-five  cents  a 
"shine."  They  refu.sed,  however,  to  pay  a 
fifteen  jx;r  cent,  tariff  on  profits  and  so 
eventually  went  out  of  busine.ss.  The  revenue 
receipts  toj^ether  with  a  |>oll-tax  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week  have  already  reduced  the 
former  debt  of  five  hundred  dollars  alxnit  one 
half,  and  |Kiy  for  runnin<;  e.\j)en.ses  without 
deficit. 

Even  sch<Ki|  work  is  ])aid  f<»r  at  the  rate  of 
two  dollars  a  week  to  coniiK-nsiite  in  part  for 
time  lost  from  rf;,'ular  "jitbs"  But,  vice 
versa,  iiothin^  is  j^iven  without  work,  and  no 
excu.se  is  taken  for  failure.  A  short  tinur 
a;;o  a  cottage  built  by  the  A.s.sociati«»n  was 
offered  for  .sale.  Si.\  boys  formed  a  company 
and  aj^reed  to  take  it  at  thirteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  be  met  by  qiuirterly  |Kiymcnts  of  fifty 
dollars  apiece,  with  interest  at  two  |kt  cent, 
a  month  on  the  un{xud  princijxil.  After  .sev- 
eral jKiyments  the  Association  found  that  the 
boys  were  unable  t«)  kee])  comiK-tent  help. 


No  one  would  hire  out  to  them.  As  a  result 
the  place,  as  the  boys  admitted,  was  "on  the 
bum."  They  received  notice,  therefore,  to 
vacate  on  the  ^rounil  that  one  of  the  quar- 
terly installments  had  not  been  \n\n\  on  time 
At  present  the  cottage  is  rented,  and  the 
A.ssociation  is  kK)king  for  more  resjxmsible 
buyers. 

Comixired  with  the  institutions  the  results 
here  show  a  most  remarkable  contra.st 
Though  the  boys  anti  girls  a,ss<x:iate  on  equal 
terms,  there  has  been  only  one  instance  of 
trouble.  This  was  an  attempt  one  night  to 
enter  one  of  the  girls*  cottages.  The  culprit 
was  caught  iji  the  act  and  at  once  discharged. 
Considering  the  class  of  children  that  come 
here  this  record  is  most  noteworthy.  The 
great  majority  are  tlelinciuents  from  eight  to 
eighteen  years  (►f  age,  who.se  offenses  vary 
from  Convicted  murtler,  larceny  antI  burglary 
to  di.sorderly  conduct  and  truancy.  In  fact, 
general  "badness"  accom|xmied  by  ordinary 
intelligence  is,  according  to  Mr.  (leorge,  the 
chief  requisite  for  admission  to  the  Re]>ul)lic. 
To  avoid  the  reproach  of  a  reformatory,  how- 
ever, a  few  are  receivetl  from  gfWKl  homes 
and  without  jirevious  records,  though  the.se 
cases  are  almost  invariably  the  least  siitis- 
factory. 
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HOW   IHK  >Lr  I  l.KMhM  L'H'KLI'  \Wlt,N    IHL  «ij   A   KkFt'BLIC  WAS  FIRST  lokMl.l* 


From  all  st)iircc.s  the  number  received 
since  1895  is  two  hundred  and  forty-seven. 
Of  the  whole  number  only  one  has  been 
arrested  after  leavin{(  the  Republic.  Another 
employed  in  a  factory  near  Freeville  was 
accused  of  stealing  a  wheel.  A  third  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  non-worker  and,  while 
guilty  of  no  offense,  is  not  yet  self-supiK>rt- 
ing.  In  all  seven  have  been  marked  "unsat- 
isfactory." That  is,  they  either  have  no 
positions  or  have  not  filled  them  succes.sfully. 
Of  the  rest    four   are  working  their  way 


through  college,  five  are  in  prefwration  and 
the  others,  without  exception,  hold  gtKKl  busi- 
ness po.sitions.  The  narve  reply  (>f  a  little 
girl  who  was  asked  "  W  hat  do  you  little  citi- 
zens jiosse.ss  that  we  older  persons  do  not.'" 
who  answered  "Self-control,"  shows  the  idea 
the  Republic  stands  for.  In  short,  the  prac- 
tical results  that  come  frtmi  a  clear  appreci- 
ation of  the  broad,  underlying  principles  of 
the  Republic  differentiate  it  from  the  "insti- 
tution," and  tend  to  give  society  a  citizen 
rather  than  a  criminal. 


THK  r.EoRGK   HMUK  Kl  PUBLIC 
As  il  looks  loday  irom  a  disuncc 
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PERHAPS  the  most  im|)ortant  \xii\.  of 
recent  advancement  in  well-beinj;  is 
that  it  is  so  j^really  Hfting  the  life  of 
rural  communities  out  of  isolation.  There  is 
no  more  strikinj;  fact  in  our  recent  social  his- 
tory than  ihe  swiftness  with  which  the  pro- 
j^re.ss  of  industry  steadily  devel<»|>s  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life  amonj;  the  coun- 
try pi'ople.  To  their  priceless  inheritance  of 
sjxice  and  lif^ht  and  };reen  surroundin;;.s,  they 
now  have  added  swift  lines  of  communication 
— electric  cars  and  telephones,  better  roads 
and  a  sy.stem  of  daily  mail  delivery. 

Retainin}^  the  individualitv  and  freedom 
which  the  country  breeds,  the  farmer  can  en- 
joy the  privile;;e  of  con.stantly  improvin}; 
education  for  his  children,  and  ready  access 
to  the  market  for  his  priKluce.  The  old- 
fashioned  .scattered  district  .schiK)ls  are  at  last 
iK'in;^  ;^iven  up  in  many  jxirts  of  the  country, 
with  their  insufTu  ient  ei|uipment.  The  cen- 
tralization of  schools  is  (loin;.;  away  with  them. 
This  centralization  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mo<!ern  school  l)uildini.(  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  township,  a  township  .scIumiI  board, 
the  employment  of  a  capable  ct)rps  oi  teachers, 
and  the  carrying  of  the  pupils  from  the  out- 


lyin;i  di.stricts  to  the  central  building  in 
Coaches.  The  ado|)tion  «tf  this  plan,  locally 
called  the  "township  .school  plan"  was  at  first 
vigoniusly  op|K>setl.  The  more  conservative 
were  not  always  ready  to  dejxirt  from  the 
traditional  school -h(»use,  for  all  its  admitted 
deficiencies.  The  idea  had  its  origin  in 
Massachusetts  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  but  it  did  not  spread  rapidly  from  one 
State  to  another.  About  si.x  years  ago,  how- 
ever, the  plan  in  an  improved  form  was  tried 
in  Ohio — in  a  township  named  King.sville,  with 
such  great  success  that  it  became  known 
throughout  Ohio  and  Illinois  as  the  Kings- 
ville  .schiMil  .sy.stem,  and  it  is  being  generally 
adopted  in  tho.se  States — this  in  spite  of  the 
necessity  lir.st  to  have  the  State  schiMil  law- 
changed,  a  new  imit  of  school  taxes  adopted 
and  other  such  changes. 

Kingsville  offers  a  good  e.\ami)le  of  the  new 
system  in  practice.  The  .school  ctwches  each 
carry  about  twenty-five  children.  They  are  .so 
built  that  the  sides,  the  front  and  the  back 
can  be  oi)ened  or  .shut  as  the  weather  requires, 
while  the  driver  is  comfortably  protected  in 
stormy  weather.  A  coach  must  stop  at  the 
home  of  each  pupil  in  the  district,  but  if  the 
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A  MUDl-.L  KKI  I.  DKI.IVERY  W  AUON 

TliU  tt.iK'X)  nuy  be  ae«n  cUily  in  Carnill  Cnunly,  Man-bnd.  Tlicrc 
iIm-  <  :<ivrmmmt.  »%  ,in  rxpcrimcni.  inMallcd  a  unrtcc  wilh 
•uperior  hciliti» — a  team,  iim>  men,  and  a  vehicle  with 
nuincrou*  linc-lincd  compartmcnl*  (or  mail 

child  is  not  ready  the  CfKich  moves  on,  and 
the  pupil  is  marked  tardy.  This  system 
placed  such  a  premium  on  punctuality  that  in 
three  years  at  Kinnsville,  only  <me  case  of 
tardiness  was  re|X)rted  from  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts, while  there  were  several  pupils  late 
durinj^  the  same  |x.*riod  from  the  immediate 
neij^hb«>rhood  of  the  central  building. 

An  imjxirtant  feature  «»f  the  new  .sy.stem  is 
shown  by  the  record  of  attendance.    Gains  of 


from  lOO  to  150  per  cent,  have  been  chron- 
icled. At  Kingsville,  siluate<l  as  it  is  near 
L;»ke  Erie  where  cold  wiiuls  are  prevalent,  the 
plan  of  protecting  children  en  route  from  the 
home  to  the  scIvk»1  has  resulted  in  a  higher 
standard  of  health  among  them. 

In  Kingsville  five  teachers  are  emplf)yed  at 
the  central  building,  while  in  the  .several  dis- 
tricts before  the  adoption  of  the  centralization 
plan,  .SL'ven  teachers  were  required.  The  cost 
of  heating  and  maintaining  the  little  district 
schools  is  avoided,  and  the  central  building  is 
heated  by  nioilern  appliances.  It  was  found 
that  under  the  new  svstem  the  tax-pavers  have 
saved  in  three  years  Si.ooo.  The  e.\|K-n.se 
per  capita  was  reduced  from  1522.75  to  Si 2.25, 
and  this  after  gocnl  teachers  had  been  em- 
ployed at  good  .s;daries. 

The  township  high  scho<jl  marks  a  step 
further  than  the  gnided  school  of  the  rural 
districts.  It  provides  for  a  high  schcK)l  course 
within  easy  re;^ch  of  every  country  boy  and 
girl. 

Farm  ])roiKTty  is  greatly  enhanced  in  value 
if  it  be  on  the  line  <)f  sch<K>l  coaches,  whether 
the  central  sch(H)I  includes  a  high  course  or 
not.  Vacant  farm-hou.ses  in  such  localities 
are  few.    Those  who  prefer  rural  life,  but 
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who  have  gone  to  the  city  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  better  e(Uication  than  was  obtainable 
in  the  district  schfKil,  move  back  to  the  farms. 
The  more  progressive  farmers  who  believe 
centralization  in  their  particular  township  to 
be  out  of  the  question,  are  inclined  to  buy 
farm  land  in  townships  where  the  system  has 
already  been  established,  just  as  they  aim  to 
get  within  the  sco|)e  of  rural  free  delivery,  or 
in  close  proximity  to  a  rural  trolley  line. 

The  rur;U  free-mail  delivery  system,  al- 
though yet  so  young,  has  jxissed  the  cx- 
|K'rimental  stage.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  it  has  increased  the  ])ostal  receipts.  Its 
value  to  the  rural  districts  cannot  be  csti- 
mate<l  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  last  reixjrt 
«»f  the  P<istmaster-(ieneral  shows  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  the 
number  of  routes  in  operation  was  only  391, 
and  nvKst  of  these  had  been  running  less 
than  twt-lve  months.  On  the  i5lh  of  Novem- 
ber, r900,  the  number  had  increa.sed  to  2,614, 
reaching  into  forty-four  States  ami  territories, 
and  serving  a  pipulation  of  1,801,524.  The 
number  of  applications  then  (XMiding  and 
aw;iiting  ai  lion  nearly  eqiutis  all  those  then 
granted.    Many  have  been  established  since. 

The  e.stimate  of  the  increased  receipts  and 
the  savings  that  ain  be  effected  by  the  gen- 
eral atloption  of  rural  free  delivery  is  based 
on  figures  which  have  already  come  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  In  Carroll 
county,  Maryland,  for  in.stance,  the  .saving  in 
three  months'  time  from  the  di.sconlinuance 
of  fnurth-class  j)o.st-ofFices  and  what  are 
known  as  "star"  mail  routes  amounted  to 
$2,805,  ''"^^       increa.se  from  ])ostal  receipts, 


which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  more 
letters  are  written  when  there  is  a  quick  way 
to  deliver  them,  was  twenty-three  per  cent. 
Rejiorts  from  other  sections  of  the  country 
show  increased  receipts  aggregating  from  40 
to  180  per  cent. 

Rural  delivery  routes  are  usually  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  in  length.  Elach 
is  expected  to  serve  1 00  families.  No  carrier 
is  paid  more  than  $500  per  annum.  He 
must  furnish  his  own  horse  and  vehicle.  The 
Government  also  holds  this  occupation  open 
to  women,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  they 
have  already  been  employed. 

The  wagons  differ  greatly  in  construction 
and  appearance.  Some  are  crude  and  .some 
motlern.  Mere  buggies  are  used  in  some 
sections.  A  few  carriers  ride  bicycles  in  gmxl 
weather,  while  others  ride  horseback  nearly 
all  the  year  round.  In  Westmin.ster,  Mary- 
land, there  is  a  mfxlel  rural  mail  delivery 
wagon,  drawn  by  two  hor.ses,  and  in  charge 
of  two  men.  One  drives  the  team  while  the 
other  is  sorting  the  mail  in  the  car,  which  is, 
by  the  way,  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
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p<»st-<)ffice  on  wheels.  This  vehicle  is  eight 
feet  long,  is  well  lighted,  and  is  entered 
through  a  sliding  d<K)r.  Its  exterior  is  paintetl 
in  blue  and  lettered  in  gold.  The  interior  is 
equipped  with  si.\ty-four  letter  bo.xes  lined 
with  zinc. 

The  mo.st  recent  provisions  of  the  rural 
delivery  .system  make  every  wagon  a  po.st- 
ofTice  and  a  money-order  office  as  well. 
Stamjjs  are  sold,  money-orders  are  both 
issued  and  \xik\,  and  letters  are  registered. 
The  carriers  are  allowed  to  deliver  packages, 
«)ther  than  mail  parcels,  when  such  tasks  do 
nut  interfere  with  prompt  service. 

The  farmers  were  at  first  inclined  to  look 
at  the  plan  as  short-livetl.  The  receptacles 
which  they  pre|>ared  for  the  mail  were,  in 
thou.siuids  of  instances,  of  the  crude.st  mate- 
rial that  could  be  found  about  the  farms. 
Tomato  can.s,  .stove-pijK's  turned  on  end,  cigar 
bo.xes  and  tin  pails  all  served  for  mail  bo.xes, 
and  one  farmer  in  Washington  county.  Fa., 
con.structcd  a  box  by  making  over  an  old 
hobby  hor.sc  and  mounting  it  upon  a  .stake  in 
front  of  his  gate.    The  carrier  often  discov- 


ered the  boxes  nailed  to  the  nearest  fence,  or 
attached  to  a  tree  half  way  between  the  road 
and  the  family  residence,  instead  of  being 
within  ea.sy  reach  of  the  mail  wagon. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  land  along 
rural  ilelivery  routes  has  increased  from  two 
dollars  to  five  dollars  an  acre.  Then,  too, 
there  is  an  educational  value  in  the  rural  free 
delivery,  in  that  thousiuuls  more  magazines 
and  jK'riodicals  are  finding  their  way  to 
lx;oj)le's  homes. 

In  spite  (jf  the  many  advantages  of  the 
rural  free  delivery,  jx'titions  for  its  discon- 
tinuance are  sent  to  Washington  from  towns 
where  fnurth-class  |X).st  offices  have  been 
abandoned.  This  op|)osition  generally  comes, 
however,  from  the  postma.ster  or  the  country 
merchant.  The  claim  of  the.se  merchants  that 
rural  delivery  is  destroying  their  business  is 
true,  but  this  is  not  an  unmixed  evil. 

The  oldest  route  in  the  United  States  runs 
out  from  Ho|K",  Indiana.  More  than  200 
carriers  are  now  making  daily  r«>unds  within 
the  Ixunularies  of  this  State.  If  they  went 
in  a  straight  line  in  relays  they  would  cross 
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Ob  a  rural  Ircc  delivery  luulc  in  Induna.    Pnvale  mail  buxt*  ul  brmcm  i«idin|;on  thinly  |iopulatcd  roads  in  time  pioxiniity,  but  u8  from 
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KAKMKKS  l>KI.IVt:KING  MILK  TO  A  TROLLEY  CAR  BOUND  FOR  THE  NEARKST  STATION 


the  continent  every  day.  The  total  lenj^th  of 
the  ritutes  is  5,395  miles,  and  the  area  covered 
is  8,914  square  miles.  They  serve  196,712 
|K-o|)lc  who  two  years  a;;o  were  c<tm|K'lled  to 
travel  from  one  to  ten  miles  for  their  mail. 

An  im{)ortant  condition  which  the  ("iovern- 
ment  imjxKses  on  all  tho.se  who  desire  the 
cimtinuance  of  rural  mail  delivery,  inlnnluces 
another  important  matter  of  rural  develojv 
ment — jjoikI  pkuIs.  The  de|Kirtment  intends 
to  withdraw  the  free  «lelivery  .system  from 
sections  where  the  roads  are  not  kept  in  ^<hk1 
condition  all  the  year.  The  successful  cen- 
tralization of  .scht>ols,  too,  depends  in  part 
u|v»n  j(<mkI  roads.  It  is  said  that  the  farmers 
of  a  certain  vicinity  in  Southern  Indiana  lost 
Sj.ooo  on  hay  alone  in  a  sin^de  year,  becau.se 
of  the  Condition  of  a  certain  ro;id. 

The  trolley  line  is  uniloubtedly  the  {greatest 
single  financial  boon  to  the  country  districts. 
Aside  from  its  advanta;ie  as  a  carrier  of  jxis- 
senfjers,  the  establishment  of  its  frei>,'ht  and 
truck  lines  means  economies  to  the  farmer  «)f 
which  he  did  not  dream  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Farmers  have  been  known  to 
.send  to  market  as  small  a  jxircel  as  a  jxmnd 


of  butter.  The  trolley  car  can  carry  freight 
at  a  rate  of  five  or  ten  cents  for  a  few  miles, 
while  the  steam  railnuid's  rate  for  freight  is 
never  le.ss  than  twenty-five  cents. 

Near  a  large  city  the  farms  along  a  trolley 
line  become  .suburban  pro|K'rty  inhabited  by 
the  rich,  who  haiul.somely  improve  the  land. 
But  a  con.servative  estimate  of  the  increase 
on  land  in  e.vclusively  rural  di.stricts  may  be 
placed  at  forty  |x-r  cent. 

As  in  the  ca.se  of  the  centralization  of 
.schools,  the  trolley  sy.stems  bring  back  U\ 
rural  life  the  ci>untry-l()ving  i)eople  who  went 
to  the  cities  to  escajK'  isolation.  Ihe  rural 
|)opulation  is  also  increa.setl  by  many  city 
IK'ople  who  desire  to  build  fine  houses,  but 
who  will  build  them  where  taxes  are  lower 
than  in  the  cities.  The  tele|)hone  al.s(»  is 
doing  its  imjx»rtant  W(»rk  in  putting  rural  life 
on  the  same  level  of  conveniences  as  town 
life.  Thus,  by  all  the.se  agencies,  the  country- 
dwelling  man  is  getting  not  oidy  his  share  <»f 
minlern  atlvancement,  but  he  has  his  fre.sh  aiij 
and  his  greenery  and  his  indejK'ndence  to 
boot.  He  can  preserve  his  own  individuality 
and  still  live  in  the  middle  of  the  world. 
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TUB  QUIET  PRESIDENT  OV  THE  LARGEST  BANK  IN 
THB  UNITED  STATES— A  STUDY  OP  HIS  FBRSONAUTY 
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THE  sixty-one  banks  of  New  Yoi  k  Cily, 
state  aad  national,  belonging  to  the 
clearinj;  house  have  on  deposit  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  of  money.  Their  united  loans 
amount  to  nearly  $90o,ooo,ocx>.  The  Na- 
tional City  Bank  alone  has  $i  38,ocx),ooo  of 
the  deposits,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the 
total  amount.  In  the  handling  and  dispo- 
sition of  this  vast  sum  and  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  a  bank  which  in  many  re- 
spects has  outstripped  all  its  rivals,  Mr. 
jatnes  Sttlfanan,  the  president,  has  (icrhaps 
played  the  most  important  part.  He  is  the 
silent  man  of  Wail  Street,  being  without 
doubt  the  most  taciturn  banker  in  the  finan- 
cial district.  He  sees  more  men  than  most 
bank  presidents  see,  hut  he  talks  less  than 
any  ol  them.  Probiibiy  onc-haif  of  the  bank- 
ers of  New  York  have  never  seen  Mr.  Still- 
man,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  have  never 
spoken  to  him.  His  extreme  reticence  has 
sometimes  caused  |x;ople  to  jud^e  him 
wrongly,  and  of  all  bank  officers  in  this  city 
Mr.  Stillman  is  the  least  understood  by  the 
banking  fraternity. 

When  Mr.  Stillman  assumed  the  presidency 
he  had  had  little  ex|xrricnce  as  a  banker.  His 
early  trainini;  wis  of  a  different  kind«  He 
was  bom  on  June  9th,  1850.  His  father 
was  Charles  Stillman,  a  native  of  Coniieeti- 
oiit.  At  eighteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Smith,  Woodward  &  Stillman,  one 
of  the  best-known  firms  then  engaged  in  the 
rntton  business.  At  twenty  he  was  admittetl 
to  partnership,  the  firm  being  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  Woodward  ft  Stillman. 
Mr  WcMxlward  diet!  in  1889,  and  .since  then 
Mr.  Stillman  has  been  the  head  of  it.  To 
what  extent  his  experience  as  a  cotton  mer- 
chant eqmpped  him  for  the  office  of  bank 
president  need  not  he  discus.sed  here,  but 
some  ot  the  most  successful  New  York  bank- 
ers have  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
men  of  comnwroe. 


Mr.  Stillman  did  not  assume  the  presi- 
dency of  the  City  Bank  for  the  emoluments 
of  the  office.  His  father  left  him  a  fortune, 
and  as  a  cotton  merchant  he  added  very 
materially  to  his  mheritance.  But  the  direc- 
tors of  the  bank  were  shrewd  men,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  making  no  mistake 
when  they  elected  their  youngest  colleague 
as  chief  officer.  He  soon  made  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted  %\ith  the  bank's  affairs,  its 
customers,  its  credits,  the  standing  of  its  cor- 
respondents, and  in  every  department  he 
be^^an  to  make  connections  which  were  in- 
tended to  strengthen  further  and  expand  its 
business.  This  became  apparent  when  the 
cash  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  other 
large  cori>onitions  hej^nn  to  come  in.  In  four 
or  five  years  the  bank  and  its  president  were 
known  all  over  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
A  few  years  after  he  took  office  he  siiw  tin- 
tremendous  possibilities  of  the  foreign  i)ii.si- 
neas,  and  he  organized  a  foreign  exchange 
department  and  phiced  in  it  experts  to  ilo  the 
work  which  the  reputation  of  the  bank  and  thf 
ability  and  high  character  of  its  presiilent 
were  certain  to  brii^  to  It.  More  than  once 
he  has  upset  the  calculations  of  foreign  ex- 
change experts,  and  surprised  Wall  Street  by 
shipping  gold  to  Europe  when  the  export  rate 
apparently  did  not  warrant  it,  and  by  iniixirl- 
ing  it  when  rivals  figured  that  the  shipments 
mu.st  cau.se  a  loss. 

The  bank^s  relations  to  the  Government  arc 
well  known  to  the  public.  It  has  lonp  artcd 
as  a  United  States  depository.  Among  other 
disbursements  it  has  made  for  the  Government, 
was  the  payment  to  M.  Jules  Cambon,  the 
French  Minister,  of  ?30,ooo,noo,  which  the 
United  States  \uid  through  him  to  Spain  o» 
account  of  the  Philippine  IsLinds. 

Naturally  Mr.  Stillman  is  a  very  busy  man. 
He  works  ^xitiently  and  without  hurry.  Before 
coming  downtown  he  usually  visits  either  the 
Kuik  of  tlie  Metropolis,  the  Lincoln  Bank  or 
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the  Columbia  Hank,  in  all  oi  which  he  is  in- 
terested. He  arrives  at  the  City  Bank  about 
twelve  o'clock,  and  at  (mco  summons  the 
veteran  vice-president  tor  a  statement  oC  the 
bank's  condition.  His  appointments  lor  the 
day  are  then  placed  before  him,  and  necessary 
orders  for  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments are  issued.  Visitors  begin  to  call,  and 
anyone  with  business  connected  with  the  bank 
is  promptly  admitted.  Mr.  Stillman  is  not  a 
methodical  man,  but  he  insists  upon  the  best 
methods  in  the  bank.  He  sddom  interferes 
with  the  conduct  of  the  different  departments 
but  he  holds  every  head  personally  resjxjnsible 
and  his  excellent  judgment  of  men  is  shown 
in  the  smooth  running  of  the  ddicate  machine 
ery  of  the  great  institution. 

Mr.  Stillman's  connections  writh  other  cor- 
poiatians  as  director  and  trustee  are  more 
numerous  perhaps  than  those  of  any  other 
man  in  New  York.  He  holds  oflfice  in  forty- 
one  organizations,  including  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, real  estate,  railroad,  gas,  timber,  copper, 
warehouse,  and  life  insurance  comi>anies.  He 
is  president  of  the  Second  National  Bank  also, 
and  vice-president  of  the  Fidelity  Bank,  both 
of  which,  bendes  others,  are  under  the  con- 


trol of  the  National  City  Bank.  Despite  his 
other  duties,  he  finds  time  to  attend  to  nine' 
tenths  of  these  directors'aml  trustees' meetings. 
After  business  is  over  for  the  day,  and  often 
early  in  the  morning, Mr.Stillman  may  be  found 
on  his  bicycle,  of  which  he  is  passionately  fond. 
He  passes  his  eveninj^s  quietly  at  home  or  at 
the  opera,  and  is  a  liberal  jiulrua  of  the  arts. 
In  the  summer  he  spends  some  time  on  his 
yacht  or  at  the  StillmaM  villa  at  Newywt. 
His  charities  are  numerous  but  kept  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  public  eye.  His  gift  of 
$50,000  for  the  erection  of  an  infirmary  for 
Harvard  University  is  one  uf  his  quiet  bene- 
factions. 

While  he  holds  large  blocks  of  stock  for 
investment,  he  never  touches  the  stock  mar- 
ket. The  ticker  has  no  charm  for  him,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  ever  spent  an  hour  in  en- 
deavorinc;^  to  master  its  abbreviations.  He  is 
not  an  operator,  or  a  speculator,  or  a  mani|)- 
ulator,  or  a  promoter.  He  hates  gambling. 
He  realizes  as  bank  president  what  a  tremen- 
dous trust  is  imptised  in  him.  He  is  a  banker  ; 
his  heart  is  in  banking,  and  it  is  conceded  by 
his  rivals  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
bank  presidents  that  the  nation  has  produced. 
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PRESENT  AND  RECENT  EX.\.MI'LES  IN  NEW  YORK. 
CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON  AND  ST.  LOUIS 

BY 

FRANKLIN  MATTHEWS 


TO  come  squarely  at  it,  the  police  force 
of  nearly  every  large  American  city 
is  under  suspicion.  Ami  here  you 
have  your  municipal  problem  in  a  nutshell. 
The  suspicion  amounts  to  this :  that  for  money 
(blackmail  is  a  better  word)  crime  is  not  only 
tolerated  but  encouraged.  The  higher  the 
rank  of  the  police  officer,  the  stronger  the 
suspicion.  Now,  it  is  only  one  step  from 
the  encourn<>.  tnent  of  vice,  for  the  purjx)scs 
of  loot,  to  an  uiiiance  with  criminals.  Indeed, 
in  some  of  our  large  cities  the  robbery  u{ 
drunken  men  is  permitted  already  by  the 


police  on  the  profit-sharing  plan.  Who  is  to 
blame  for  this  alarming  situation  and  what 

causes  ii 

When  the  haid  of  the  police  force  is  bad 
the  men  under  him  are  bound  to  be  bad  ;  and, 
when  he  is  good,  most  of  his  subordinates 
have  to  be  good,  even  if  they  do  not  wish  t<i 
be  so.  Bishop  Potter  came  near  hittfaig  the 
mark  last  winter  when  he  said  that  the  head 
of  the  police  force  should  be  a  gentleman. 
He  did  not  mean  that  the  chief  of  police  should 
be  a  "silk  stocking,"  but  a  person  of  high 
character.     A  man  like  General  Leonard 
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Woo<l,  for  instance,  wotikl  be  better  than 
William  S.  Ucvcry,  late  chief  and  now  deputy 
commissioner  of  police  in  New  York ;  General 
Chaffee  would  be  better  than  Ki|)lc),  lately 
chief  of  the  Chicago  police.  In  other  words 
the  chkf  of  police  ou^ht  to  be  a  man  with  a 
keen  sense  of  honor. 

A  ix)lice  force  is  essentially  a  military  force, 
and  the  chief  of  police  in  New  York  City,  who 
has  about  7,000  men  tinder  him,  ought  to 
have  the  same  hi^h  character  and  the  same 
kind  of  abihties  that  a  Major  General  has.  In 
cities  where  the  police  force  numbers  from 
2,000  to  5,000,  the  chief  should  bear  fasnrablc 
comparison  with  a  Brigadier  General,  and  so 
on.  Such  a  man  should  have  the  capacity 
and  the  character  to  command  the  respect  of 
gentlemen  as  well  as  nf  <ianiblers  and  thugs. 
His  friends  should  not  be  lawbreakers  but 
the  men  (not  necessarily  profesatoiud  re» 
formers)  who  stand  for  the  strength  of  the 
community  in  business  and  professional  circle. 
He  diould  have  an  absolutely  clean  name  and 
should  be  a  man  whose  int^rrity  could  not  be 
under  even  the  shadow  nf  suspicion.  How 
does  a  Devery  of  New  York  or  a  Kipley  of 
Chicago  or  a  Quirk  of  Philadelphia,  or  the 
head  of  many  another  other  police  depart- 
ment of  the  country,  measure  up  by  this 
stiti^ardf 

The  uprightness  of  such  a  man  would  affect 
every  man  under  him.  Mi.s  personal  character 
would  be  Iclt  ijiiitunUy,  liUniulalmg  those  of 
weak  resolution,  destroying  those  of  criminal 
tendencies.  Can  an  honest,  clean,  able  man 
exert  such  a  power  and  do  it  almost  mstantly  ? 
Yes:  for  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Police  Comnii.s.sioners 
of  New  York  City  this  very  thing  happened. 
Mure  than  once  I  sustained  close  personal  re- 
lations with  him,  amounting  to  confidence  in 
many  cases,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
Waivmg  the  question  whether  his  views  about 
the  enforcement  of  law  were  correct,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  his 
personal  influence  upon  the  police  force. 

When  he  came  into  Police  Headquarters 
with  his  quick  .stride — into  that  bviildiii;; 
where  a  criminal  alliance  has  sneaked  so  otten 
— instantly  every  policeman  in  sight  would 
straighten  up  as  if  a  current  of  electricity  had 
been  shot  into  him.  There  was  110  rcsistin;; 
it.  Yet  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  the  chief  of 
police.  Between  him  and  the  diief  there 
was  a  network  of  legsA  meshes,  which  almost 


made  a  complete  barrier.    But  he  broke  it 

down. 

He  did  that  and  more.    Suatahied  as  he 

was  by  only  one  of  his  three  associates,  Mr. 
Avery  D.  Andrews,  wiio  was  of  a  different 
political  faith,  he  nevertheless  sent  the  force 
of  his  integrity  down  the  line  so  that  it  was 
felt  by  the  lowest  man  in  the  department. 
Character  and  not  "  pull "  began  to  count  at 
once.  Men  were  promoted  bemuse  they  were 
fit.  There  was  no  open  alliance  witli  crime 
by  the  ixjlice  of  the  city.  Vice  was  made  to 
seek  cover.  It  was  not  stamped  out  (that 
is  im]x)ssible),  but  it  was  not  encouraged  for 
the  sake  of  money.  The  police,  except  in  a 
few  individual  cases,  ceased  to  bla^mafl.  Hie 
proceeds  of  shame  no  longer  increased  the 
bank  accounts  of  p<ilice  officers,  and  they  no 
longer  decked  out  their  families  with  finery 
and  had  fost  horses  for  their  pleasure.  Justice 
was  dealt  out  to  the  men  on  trial.  More  than 
once  I  sat  beside  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  he  presided 
at  hearings.  I  have  seen  him  stop  to  consider 
how  he  could  be  absolutely  fair,  and  his  decisions 
had  instant  effect  as  a  result.  I  have  been 
alone  with  him  as  one  after  another  of  the  candi- 
dates for  appdntment  came  up  for  private 
examination  as  to  their  fitness.  Searching 
inquiries  would  be  put  to  them.  To  one  man 
who  was  trembling  from  the  severity  of  his 
examination  I  remember  Commiasioiier  Roose- 
velt said : 

"  You  arc  the  man  Father  So-and-so  spoke 
to  me  about  ? " 

"Yes  sir,  but  I  didn't  suppose  being  a 
CathoUc  made  any  difference." 

*'Of  course  not;  of  course  not,"  was  the 
instant  reply.  "  I  don't  care  whether  you  arc 
a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile. 
I  think  you'll  do.  You  tell  Father  So-and-so 
if  he  has  any  more  men  like  you  to  send  them 
down  here.  I  pass  you ;  go  and  see  the  other 
commissioners." 

That  policeman  never  took  blackmail  while 
Mr,  Roose\elt  was  in  power  and  it  is  .s;ife  to 
say  that  he  has  not  done  so  yet.  There  were 
hundreds  appointed  like  him.  Many,  alas, 
liavc  fallen,  but  it  is  because  a  different  kind 
of  current  went  down  the  line  from  police 
headquarters. 

And  now  a  persona]  illustration  to  show 
what  a  Ixid  man  at  the  hcail  of  a  police  force 
can  do.  F'our  years  ago  I  was  coming  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  York  on  the  Day  Express. 
I  got  into  conversation  with  a  man  who  said 
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that  he  was  the  chief  of  police  of  one  of  the 
larger  cities  in  Ohio.  He  showed  me  his 
diidd  to  prove  his  statement.  He  had  taken 
just  enough  liquor  to  be  talkative,  and  he  said  : 

"I  had  no  idea  of  coming  East  until  last 
night,  but  I  made  a  touch  and  I  thought  I 
would  blow  it  in.  You  see  it  was  this  way; 
I  got  a  telephone  message  from  the  railroad 
8tati<m  that  three  of  the  biggest  crooks  in  the 
country  were  down  there  preparing  to  take  a 
train.  I  jumpi'<l  on  a  car  and  hurried  down. 
'  Whui  you  doing  here  ? '  I  asked.  '  Nothin',' 
they  said.  'We  ain't  done  no  job  here 
and  wc  ain't  goin'  to  do  none.  We  are 
just  passin'  through.'  I  knew  they  hadn't 
done  anything  in  town  and  so  I  said :  *  How 
much  money  you  got?'  'Only  a  little,' 
they  said.  *Come,  that  won't  do,'  I  replied. 
'  Shell  out  or  up  you  go.'  I  could  easily  have 
fixed  'em,  put  up  a  jc^  on  'em  or  sent  'em  up 
as  suspicious  characters,  and  so  they  had  to 
give  up.  They  had  ^1,500.  I  took  $1,200, 
run  *em  out  town  and  now  Vm  going  to 
have  a  good  time." 

I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  he  lold  the 
truth.  I  saw  his  money.  I  le  was  the  nephew 
of  one  of  the  best-lcnown  men  in  one  of  our 
Eastern  cities,  a  man  whom  I  knew  well, 
and  he  was  gomg  East  to  visit  his  uncle. 
Comment  on  the  character  of  the  police  force 
Tiiuler  such  a  niau  is  unnecessary. 

To  go  back  to  the  New  York  police  force : 
what  happened  after  the  Roosevelt  regime 
when  Devery  became  supreme?  It  wrongs 
no  one  to  say  that  the  police  force  was  never 
so  dcmorah^ed,  nor  so  corrupt  as  it  is  in  the 
year  1901.  The  pull  lus  been  reestablished, 
and  men  have  been  fined  not  so  much  for 
wrongnloing  as  for  getting  caught.  "When 
you  get  caught  with  the  goods  on  you,"  said 
□every  in  lUs  coarse  humor  to  one  man  re- 
eently,  "  stand  up  and  take  your  medicine.  I 
line  you  thirty  days'  jxiy  lor  gcttin"  caught;" 
and  he  thoi^ht  this  a  good  jolce. 

N'nw,  Devery,  the  deputy  chief  in  New 
York  City,  is  in  some  ways  a  good  pohceman. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  he  has  physical  cour- 
age, lie  knows  how  to  put  downariot  in 
superb  style.  He  can  manage  a  big  parade 
excellently.  He  can  command  instant  obe- 
dience because  he  has  that  personal  forc^ 
which  can  terrmi/e  his  subi)rdinates.  He  can 
"  protect  "  a  precinct  and  keep  it  clean,  too,  as 
wdl  as  any  man.  He  knows  how  to  be 
severe,  and  in  his  ignorant,  rough,  illiterate 


way  he  displays  qualities  of  real  leadership. 
He  has  been  a  policeman  since  1878,  and  he 
knows  every  trick  of  the  Calling.  His  subor> 
dinates  cannot  fool  him. 

And  yet,  what  a  character  he  is  to  be  prac- 
tically at  the  head  of  the  second  largest  police 
force  in  the  world  I  I  low  does  he  compare  with 
a  major-general  of  the  army  ?  Twice  has  he 
been  on  trial  in  the  criminal  courts,  once  for 
taking  a  bribe  and  once  for  gross  n^lect  of 
duty.  On  both  nf  these  charges  he  was  ac- 
quitted. Once  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
force  for  alleged  corruption.  Once  he  was 
indicted  for  threats  to  defeat  a  fair  election. 
He  is  the  man  who  as  captain  said  to  his 
patrolmen  on  election  day  in  1893 : 

"  There's  goin*  to  be  a  lot  of  silk  .stockin's 
from  uptown  down  here  today  to  watch  the 
polls.  Don't  let  em  get  fresh  with  you. 
They  ain't  got  no  business  down  here,  and  if 
they  try  to  interfere,  you  stand  'em  on  their 
heads." 

Just  before  the  last  national  electkm  Devery 

ordered  his  men  to  defy  the  State  election 
officers,  and  the  doctrine  of  "  knock  'em 
down"  was  promulgated  openly.  Governor 
Roosevelt  had  to  interfere,  and  Ms  threat  of 
instant  pimishment  sent  Mayor  Van  Wyck 
scurrying  around  at  night  to  undo  the  work 
of  Devery.  More  than  once  has  the  corpora* 
tion  counsel  decided  that  Devery  has  ex- 
ceeded his  powers.  No  man  dares  stand  up 
against  him  in  the  department.  Honest 
policemen  have  had  to  shut  their  eyes  to  vice 
and  to  gambling;.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion they  have  had  to  reiuse  to  make  arrests. 
It  is  no  secret  that  a  New  York  policeman 
dares  not  arrest  certain  men.  Not  only  ha.s 
vice  flourished  and  a  police  alliance  beer 
formed  with  gamblers,  but  robberies  have  in 
creased,  and  the  .shibboleth  of  the  force  ham 
become  tlie  word  "  blackmail."  This  is  not 
unjust  or  loo  severe.    It  is  known  to  all  men. 

To  illustrate  the  pernicious  effect  of  such 
a  system,  let  me  cite  the  example  of  a  certain 
police  captain.  1  cannot  recall  a  more  pitiful 
case.  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  him  a  captain,  and 
more  than  once  said  that  he  would  almost 
stake  his  reputation  <m  the  man's  honesty  .and 
high  jiersonal  tliaracler.  That  ca[)tain  has 
said  to  roe :  *•  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  one  of 
the  best  friends  I  ever  had."  And  yet  what 
has  liappened  ?  Flagrant  gambling  has  taken 
place  under  his  very  nose.  Of  course  he 
knew  it.   To  suppose  thatjL  he  did  not  b 
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absurd.  "  Hold-ups  "  and  petty  crimes  have 
incteased  alarmingly.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  gang  of  boy  pickjxKkcts  is  allowed 
to  thxiw  in  the  precinct.  When  any  of  them 
are  airested  a  certain  man  is  always  sent  for 
to  releaae  them  on  bail.  There  is  something 
most  significant  in  that.  Charges  of  o|>en 
alliance  with  poolrooms  have  recently  been 
brought  against  that  captain.  He  denies 
their  truth  with  anger  and  i)aiii. 

I  cannot  believe  that  that  man  has  shared 
personally  in  the  loot.  He  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  the  leading  business  men  of  his  dis- 
trict, men  worth  millions  on  millions.  He 
has  the  friendship  of  the  most  important 
men  of  my  own  craft — the  daily  newspaper 
world.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  against 
him  is  that  he  has  had  to  permit  the  open 
violation  of  the  la.w  in  his  precinct ;  and  the 
only  cx]}Ianation,  consistent  vrith  his  long  and 
hitherto  honorable  career,  is  that  he  has 
orders  from  "higher  up."  It  he  had  the 
mural  courage  to  say  so,  it  would  clear  the 
immoral  police  atmosphere  of  New  York  City 
at  once,  and  would  leave  him  less  damaged  in 
public  estimation  than  he  is  in  the  position 
he  is  now  forced  to  <x:cupy. 

Can  any  one  suppose  for  an  instant  that,  if 
a  man  like  General  Leonard  Wood  or  Mr. 
Roosevelt  were  chief  of  {wlice,  any  ]X)lu-e 
captain  would  have  been  forced  into  such  a 
position  ?  Yet  that  particular  captain  is  not 
alone  in  his  deplorable  situation.  There  are 
others  like  him  under  the  I)evcr\'  re;.;inie — 
the  rt^gime  of  a  man  who  was  defeated  by 
the  chiefs  of  police  in  their  national  conven- 
tion recently  for  president  when  he  was  a  can- 
didate, becauw  of  the  terrible  moral  condition 
in  the  city  which  he  has  taken  oath  to  guard 
and  protect. 

Before  Devery  (there  being  a  sli;;ht  interim 
between  them)  Thomas  Byrnes  was  chief  of 
police  in  New  York.  In  many  ways  he  was 
the  cleverest  man  that  was  ever  at  the  head 
of  the  force.  No  one  ev-^er  said  that  he  took 
"dirty"  money,  but  under  him  the  jxilicemen 
were  almost  as  bad  as  under  Deveary.  And 
he  got  rich.  The  explanation  was  that  he 
established  the  famous  '*  dead  line "  in  Wall 
street  and  kept  "crooks*'  out  of  the  money 
district.  The  grateful  bankers^  it  was  said, 
gave  him  "tips"  and  he  became  wealthy. 
Byrnes  was  a  Czar.  When  objectionable 
persons  came  to  town,  he  did  not  arrest  them 
—the  coly  Iqpl  thing  he  had  a  right  to  do ; 


he  simply  banished  them,  even  if  they  were 
innocent  of  crime  or  of  intention  to  commit 
crime.  He  s;ud  "Go,"  and  they  went.  They 
knew  the  penalty  of  standing  upon  their  li^;al 
rights.  Well,  Byrnes  got  rich^egitinately 
rich,  if  you  like — and  the  men  under  him  said 
that  they,  too,  had  as  much  right  as  he  to 
make  money  out  of  their  offices.  They  tried 
blackmail,  and  the  terrible  disclosures  of  the 
Lexow  Committee  resulted.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  the  fight  of  his  life  to  force  Byrnes  from 
office,  but  he  did  it.  A  partial  transfonna- 
tion  of  the  force  followed. 

Now  let  tts  look  at  another  sort  of  man. 
Recently  Bcnjuniin  P.  Eldridgc  was  retired 
for  illness  as  Superintendent  of  Police  in  Bos- 
ton  after  a  long  career  in  office.  A  subor- 
dinate retired  with  him,  and  the  FoUce  Board 
passed  this  resdution : 

"Superintendent  Eldridgeand  Deputy-Sup- 
erintendent Burrill,  incorrxijitible  as  they 
were  in  the  ix?rformancc  of  their  public 
duties,  have  honored  their  profession,  and 
they  take  with  them  in  their  retirement  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  community  they 
have  long  and  faithfully  served." 

Public  opinion  backed  up  this  endorsement. 
Yet  Boston  was  not  free  from  vice.  Doubt- 
less, too,  from  time  to  time  police  officers 
profited  by  it,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  police 
force  of  Boston  has  not  been  suspected  of  en- 
couraging crmie.  The  man  at  the  head  oi 
the  force  stood  for  other  ideas,  and  the  result 
was  a  comparatively  clean  force.  Had  Sui>- 
erintendent  Eldridgc — and  no  reflection  is 
meant  upon  him—been  even  stronger  than 
he  was,  there  would  have  been  fewer  sus- 
picions (and  there  were  not  many)  against 
his  subordinates.  There  were  never  sus- 
picions of  him  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  The 
present  head  of  Boston's  ]K)lice  force  is  Wil- 
liam H.  Pierce.  He  is  of  the  same  type  as 
Eldridge.  A  Bost(m  police  reporter  of 
twenty  years*  experience — and  no  one  in 
town  knows  more  about  police  than  these  re- 
porters— assures  me  that  the  police  of  that 
city  are  **  comparativdy  clean."   He  adds : 

"Pierce  is  a  very  capable  man.  He  has 
been  superintendent  practically  for  two  ^cars. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  shifts  m  the 
ilepartment,  which  go  to  show  that  he  will 
not  tolerate  corruption.  Deputy  Sui>erinten- 
dent  O.  H.  Hanscom,  in  charge  of  headquar- 
ters at  night,  is  also  a  man  of  high  character. 
Deputy-Superintendent  Coulter  is  another 
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clever  man.  He  is  highly  educated  and  he  is 
a  great  lover  of  history.  He  was  graduated 
from  Dublin  University  and  he  afterward 
.studied  in  Germany." 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  there  is  reason  for 
a  lack  of  open  alliance  by  the  police  of  Bos- 
ton with  criminals  for  profit?  How  many 
students  of  history  and  university  graduates 
are  there  in  high  places  in  the  New  York 
police  ? 

Turn  now  to  Philailelphia.  In  the  late 
eighties  Edwin  H.  Filler  was  elected  mayor. 
He  had  old-fashioned  ideas  as  to  honesty  in 
public  office.  Before  his  advent  it  was  a 
common  report  that  one  of  the  city  officials 
of  the  town  assessed  only  the  moderate 
charge  of  one  dollar  a  month  on  the  six  thou- 
sand .saloons  of  the  city,  which  e.xisted  before 
the  days  of  high  license,  for  keeping  open 
side  doors  on  Sunday.  That  brt)ugl.i  him 
^72,000  a  year.  His  total  income  from  vice 
must  have  been  not  less  than  $100,000  a 
year.  Filler  put  in  an  honest  man  named 
Lamon  for  chief  of  pt)lice.  In  a  few  weeks  a 
dozen  of  the  most  notorious  payers  for  police 
protection  were  sent  to  prison.  The  city  be- 
came clean  in  an  ordinary  sense.  Then 
Stewart  and  Warwick  became  mayors.  Dur- 
ing their  terms  (»f  office,  from  1892  to  1900, 
Robert  Linden,  famous  in  ix)lice  circles 
throughout  the  world  as  the  Pinkerton  man 
who  broke  up  the  "Molly  Maguires"  of 
Pennsyh-ania,  was  in  charge  of  the  police. 
From  time  to  time  there  were  hints  of  cor- 
ruption, but  none  of  them  involved  him. 
Linden  was  almost  an  ideal  man  for  a  chief 
of  police,  and  if  politics  had  not  interfered 
with  his  administration  it  would  probably 
have  been  on  a  plane  of  the  highest  effi- 
ciency. 

The  present  head  of  the  Philadelphia  police 
is  Harry  M.  Quirk,  a  man  who  got  his  train- 
ing ff>r  public  life  in  the  rough  sch(K)l  of  prac- 
tical politics.  He  was  a  brave  soldier  in  the 
Civil  War,  but  he  had  no  {x)lice  training 
when  he  was  made  a  captain  in  1 884.  Since 
then,  ix)litics  playing  a  dominant  part,  he  has 
risen  to  his  present  high  office.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
corruptibility  against  hini.  Hut  1  tlu  know 
that  Philadelphia's  jxilicc  force  has  sadiy  de- 
generated. The  newsjvipers  of  the/*  Htoc 
produced  ample  prcK)fs  of  it.  Tb  • 
cipline  of  Linden  has  disapjiea 
ives  have  been  sent  to  gamblin*' 


openly  charged,  to  warn  them  to  close,  and 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Police  has 
been  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place.  The 
Director  of  Public  Safety,  and,  in  some  cases 
the  mayor,  assumes  his  functions.  A  lower 
state  of  politics  probably  never  existed  in  any 
city  of  the  country  than  exists  in  Philadel- 
phia at  present.  The  degeneracy  of  the 
police  force  probably  can  be  attributed  to  this 
political  downfall  more  than  to  a  financial 
alliance  with  crime.  The  jwliticians  in  that 
city  protect  vice ;  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  they  reap  most  of  the  benefits.  The 
descent  from  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
time  of  Lamon  and  Linden  to  the  time  of 
Quirk  reveals  what  an  important  part  charac- 
ter plays  in  keeping  a  police  force  up  to  a 
high  grade  of  efficiency. 

In  Chicago  there  are  signs  of  improvement 
in  the  police  situation.  A  new  chief,  Francis 
J.  O'Neill,  has  displaced  Joseph  Kipley,  who, 
from  1897  to  1901,  doubtless  under  orders, 
permitted  what  was  probably  the  most  com- 
plete debauchery  of  a  police  force  ever  seen 
in  this  country.  I  have  personal  knowledge 
of  the  situation  in  that  city  during  those 
years.  I  remember  sitting  beside  a  police 
magistrate  in  Chicago,  one  who  is  still  on  the 
bench,  all  one  morning.  When  he  had  heard 
the  long  list  of  cases  he  turned  to  me  and 
gave  me  a  scale  of  prices  which  the  police 
charged  for  the  violation  of  law.  There 
never  was  a  more  complete  alliance  with 
criminals.  I  doubt  if  ever  a  worse  condition 
existed  in  any  city  of  the  world  than  along 
the  "levee,"  c<msisting  of  several  blocks  of 
State  street,  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the 
city,  and  almost  in  the  very  centre  of  town. 
Robbery  was  j)ermitted  on  all  sides.  Not 
only  was  there  ojK'n  gambling,  but  men  stood 
in  doorways  and  almost  physically  dragged 
you  in.  The  professional  bondsman  in  the 
station  houses  ileveloped  his  business  to  a 
degree  never  known  in  New  York.  At  elec- 
tion time  "  rejjeaters "  were  protected,  and 
extra  assessments  were  made  on  those  who 
prey  on  decency  to  bear  the  expense. 

I  remember  gf)ing  to  Kipley  to  ask  him 
was  as  innocent  as  a  lamb, 
that  reached  the  utmo-st  limits 
he  assuretl  me  that  he  knew 
violations  of  law.  I  told  him 
thtaH  ^fcen  in  ajjozen  open  gambling 


ty-four  hours,  and 
iculous.    All  he 
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said  was  that  he  wanted  t«i  make  Chicago  "a 
nice  place  to  live  in"  and  he  wanted  every- 
h'Kly  lo  be  "Comfortable."  All  the  crooks 
and  gamblers  were  comfortable,  perfectly 
comfortable,  and  somebody  ]xiid  the  bill. 
Part  of  those  who  paid  were  littU-  children 
openly  stationed  in  f^l(K>my  places  about  the 
streets  to  decoy  men  mto  places  where  they 
were  robbed.  Who  paid  the  rest  of  the  bill 
can  be  j^iessed  easily.  When  I  tokl  the 
same  story  to  Mayor  Carter  Harrison  that  I 
told  to  Kipley  he  became  indignant.  He 
seemed  horror<4tlicken  that  sdch  a  condition 
should  exist. 

The  new  chief  of  police  of  Chitaytj  is  now 
tryii^  to  improve  the  force,  but  better,  per- 
hai)s.  than  his  efforts  is  the  awakened  srnf  e  "f 
pubhc  scntimoit.  Under  their  present  powers 
the  civil  service  commissioners  of  the  city  are 
ipetting  after  corrupt  policemen,  and  the  out- 
kx>k  for  a  reign  of  decency  is  brightening. 

St.  Louis,  strictly  speaking,  lias  no  city 
police.  They  are  servants  of  the  State 
political  machine.  The  governor  apix)ints  the 
police  commissioners  and  they  select  the 
chief.  The  situation  is  not  pleasing  to  the 
citizens,  but  so  far  as  corru|)tion  is  concerned, 
1  am  convinced  that  matters  are  not  as  bad  as 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  A 
peculiar  public  sentiment  worlcs  in  awhde- 
-wme  way  in  St.  Louis.  There  is  no  abso- 
lutely shocking  condition  of  the  streets  at 
night  as  in  our  other  large  cities.  The  town 
is  "wide  ojxmi  "  in  the  scn.sc  that  the  saloons 
are  permitted  by  the  State  authorities  to  do 
business  openly  on  Sunday.  Less  than  six 
weeks  ago  I  went  about  tlw  streets  of  St. 
Lonis  on  Sunday.  The  ojwn  salo<ins  were 
not  offensive,  and  there  was  no  disorder. 
Gambling  is  a  fdony  there,  and  although  it 
exists,  as  it  does  in  all  lar^^e  cities,  it  is  done 
under  cover.  Police  reporters  and  well-in- 
formed citizens  told  me  that  the  police  were 
**  fairly  clean,"  except  in  the  matter  of  political 
strife.  The  impression  made  on  a  visitor  was 
that  St.  Iw4juis,  with  the  ix>ssible  exception  of 
Boston,  is  the  most  orderly,  and  outwardly 
the  most  decent,  of  all  our  <:;7eat  centres  of 
population.  Police  traditions,  also,  play  some 
part  m  this  situation.  St.  Louis  has  not  for* 
gotten  Chief  Laurence  Marrigan,  "OldTige," 
the  relentless  thief-catcher  and  the  man  of 
iron  will.  He  retired  from  the  force  in  1898. 
Three  times  he  was  chief  of  police,  and  he 
was  really  the  chief.   He  would  brook  no  in- 
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terference  in  control  of  patrolmen  and  officers. 
St.  Louis  never  had  a  better  diief,  ami  the 

force  was  never  under  better  discipline  than 
when  this  man  was  in  power  who  took  pride 
in  his  work. 

The  present  chief  in  St.  Louis  is  Matthew 
Keily,  who  came  up  from  the  ranks.  I  know 
that  he  has  the  confidence  of  many  of  the 
best-known  men  in  the  city.  He  has  now 
been  in  office  only  since  last  March.  There 
has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  force  since 
he  took  charge.  Perhaps  if  State  control 
were  eliminated  he  would  do  better,  but  even 
with  that  disadvantage  the  police  of  the  city 
cannot  be  said  io  be  in  league  with  criminals 
and  to  be  criminals  themselves,  as  they  are  in 
other  large  cities.  Mayor  Van  Wyck  has  said 
more  than  once  that  from  the  police  stand- 
point New  York  is  the  best  governed  and 
most  orderly  city  in  the  world.  He  should 
take  a  trip  to  St.  Ix>uis  and  walk  about  the 
streets,  and  find  out  how  a  city  looks  when 
vice  and  crime  keep  out  of  sight.  I  know  of 
no  city  in  the  country  (and  I  know  them  all 
with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions)  that  is 
cleaner  to  the  eye  than  St.  Louts.  Rich 
poHcemen  do  not  seem  to  be  numerous. 

So  much  for  the  actual  police  situation  in 
the  leading  cities  of  the  country.  One  thing 
must  be  s;ud  Mdth  emphasis;  never  was  a 
greater  mistake  or  a  more  unjust  assertion 
made  than  that  most  policemen  of  our  cities 
are  disluinest.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  tank 
and  file  in  New  York  are  clean  and  decent. 
They  are  sick  at  heart  at  some  of  the  things 
that  they  have  to  do.  As  a  rule  they  are 
honorable  men.  Let  them  face  a  riot  and  a 
braver  ff>rce  never  existed.  They  would 
willingly  do  their  full  duty  in  all  respects  if 
they  were  allowed  to  do  it.  They  despise 
having  to  raise  corru]jtion  funds,  as  they  often 
do.  They  would  like  to  see  the  "pull" 
abolished  and  every  man  stand  on  his  own 
merits.  The  powers  of  punishment  by 
superior  officers  are  so  swee[>ing  that  they 
daie  not  oiH:n  their  mouths  to  the  terrible 
conditions  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 

If  the  citizens  of  New  York  want  a  better 
police  force  let  them  demand  specifically  that 
the  party  that  wins  the  next  electkm  shall 
put  in  [Hmcr  as  chief  of  police  a  man  of  the 
highest  character.  If  such  a  man  were  ap- 
pointed a  purer  atmosphere  would  come  at 
once.  For  a  dean  and  capable  chief  of  pdice 
could  effect  a  complete  reformation. 
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WHAT  OUR  GROWTH  AS  A  NATIOM  MEANS  —  PROBABLE  COURSE  OF  FUTURE 
EXPANSION  — COMMERCIAL  AHSORI'TION  OV  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  OUR 
MANIFEST  DESTINY— WILL  IT  INVOLVE  FURTHER  ACQUISITIONS  OF  TERRITORY  t 
-CONDITIONS  THAT  MAY  UCONCILB  LATIN  AMERICA  TO  OUR  SUPREMACY 

BY 

FREDERIC  EMORY 

otitr  or  -ntu  tnnuuv  or  mcnew  cmtMnaes,  v»Mmamr  op  «tat« 


IT  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
write  in  terms  of  soberness  of  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  as  a  world- 
power.  Nor  is  this  difficulty  one  peculiar  to 
ourselves.  In  the  least  friendly  of  foreign 
commentaries  tipon  our  progress,  there  is  a 

tendency  towards  the  use  of  superlatives 
which  argues  a  similar  embarrassment,  even 
on  the  part  of  those  who  would  naturally 
wish  to  minimize  the  facts.  The  truth  is 
that  our  performance  in  almost  every  branch 
of  material  effort  has  been  on  so  great  a 
scale  that  the  barei^  recital  seems  to  savor  ci 
magniloquence.  The  United  States  is  more 
conspicuously  than  ever  a  country  of  "big 
things,"  and  it  is  drifting  steadily  towards  a 
Golossal  bigness  which  alarms  the  world.  Our 
most  hostile  critics  no  lonj^er  sneer  at  us  as  a 
nation  of  boasters.  All  of  them  admit  the 
solidity,  the  aggresnveness,  the  cru^ng 
weight  of  our  competition,  and  but  few  of 
them  will  deny  that,  springing  from  this  in- 
dustrial superiority,  there  are  potentialities  oC 
intellectual  and  social  influence  which,  in  the 
end,  may  profoundly  affect  the  whole  human 
race. 

American  supremacy,  in  fact,  is  admittedly 

formidable  not  only  in  the  realm  of  indu.stry 
and  commerce,  but  in  the  far  wider  realm  of 
social  progress  and  evolution  of  human 
thought,  and  it  is  thus  formidable  solely  be- 
cause it  rests  u\ym  nn  industrial  cfRciency 
such  as  the  world  at  large  concedes  has  never 
before  been  seen.  As  Professor  W.  G. 
Sumner  remarks,  in  a  recent  article  "The 
Economies  of  Trusts,"  •  "all  the  so-called 
'higher  interests'  (science,  education,  rdi- 
gion,  charity,  reform,  etc.)  are  dependent  on 
wealth  prmluction,"  and  the  United  States 

•  Prbted  in  the  N«w  York  Jtumal  ^  Ctmmtrtt. 
JvM  14, 1901. 


today  being  the  largest,  most  economical 
producer  of  wealth,  and  in  a  greater  variety 
of  forms  than  any  other  nation,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  largest  contributor  to  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  forces  of  the  world.  The 
quality  of  these  influences  may  be  dieted, 
but  their  magnitude  and  potency  are  woog,- 
nized  of  all. 

We  may,  therefore,  preserve  a  reasonsdily 
decorous  modesty,  with  no  risk  of  serious 
wounds  to  our  national  self-esteem,  if  we  rely 
almost  wholly  uix)n  what  others  say  of  us  in 
paintii^  a  picture  of  our  present  podtion  in 
the  world.  Let  us  take  but  a  few  of  the 
more  striking  expressions.  The  London 
FtfUtneial  News  clt  April  13,  1901,  admits 
that  present  conditions  point  to  tlie  .shiflinig 
(if  the  centre  of  not  only  industrial,  but  com- 
mercial, activity  and  the  monevjwwer  of  the 
world  to  the  United  States.  The  supremacy 
in  commeiice,  says  the  Rt7'iie  dit  Comnurcc 
ExUricur  of  Paris  of  May  4,  1 901,  "is  pass- 
ing from  Great  Britain,  which  held  it  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  great 
American  Republir."  "  No  competent  ob- 
server can  doubt,'  icmarks  Frederic  Harrison, 
'*  that  in  wraith,  manufactures,  material  prog- 
ress of  all  kinds,  the  United  St.ites,  in  a  very 
few  years,  must  hold  the  first  place  in  tl^ 
world  without  dispute."  In  January  last. 
Lord  Rosebery  pointed  out  to  a  British 
Chamber  of  Cf>mmerce  that  "the  alertness 
ut  the  Americanh,  their  uicalculable  natural 
resources,  their  acuteness,  their  vast  popula- 
tion,"  were  making  them  "  very  formidable 
competitors."  "The  industries,  trade,  agri- 
culture, railroads  and  finances  of  the  Union,** 
says  the  Hamburger  Fnmdtnblatt,  "  have  each 
and  nil  climbed,  one  tipon  another,  through 
and  by  each  other,  steadily  upward.  And  to 
what  a  height  have  they  climbed  1"  **Like 
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a  storm,"  exclaims  Dr.  Aloxaiulcr  vnn  I'eez, 
in  the  All^cmtim  Zettuug  of  Munich,*  "  is 
the  forward  movement  of  the  United  States." 
Thus,  the  best  opinion  in  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany,  our  chief  industrial 
rivals,  is  substantially  in  accord  in  assigning 
us  the  foremost  place. 

A  UNIQVB  FORM  OP  EXPAMSION 

There  is  no  parallel  to  our  growth  among 
modern  !vitinir-  for  the  reason  that  the  only 
countric2>  which  apfx-ooch  us  in  territorial  ex- 
pansion— Great  Britain  and  Rusua — ^have  ex- 
tended their  sovereignty  under  wholly  dif- 
ferent conditions.  Both  of  those  couiitrics 
have  pursued  a  career  of  conquest  and  ab- 
sorption of  alien  peoples  with  wide  differences 
of  race,  of  language,  of  religion,  of  social 
insluicts  and  habits.  Englaiui  s  energies  have 
been  diffused  all  over  the  globe.  Russia's 
efforts,  though  restricted  to  territory  always 
contiguous  to  her  advancing  frontier,  Iiave 
beoi  even  less  assimilative.  In  eadt  mstance, 
the  absorption  is  largdy  artificial  and  de- 
piendent  for  its  continuance  upon  the  exercise 
of  force.  In  the  case  of  Russia,  the  force  is 
almost  wholly  military ;  in  that  of  England — 
as  in  India,  the  Malay  peninsula,  Egypt  and 
elsewhere — it  is  a  mixture  of  military  restraint 
and  efficiency  of  civil  administration.  With 
the  exception  of  its  recent  insubr  acquisi- 
tions, the  United  States,  in  extending  its 
boundaries,  has  taken  up  vast  areas  which 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  ]x)pulated.  The 
noniatHc  Intlians  retreated  swiftly  beneath  the 
submerging  waves  of  our  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  remnants  of  French  and  Spanish 
occupancy  were  swallowed  up  with  scarcely  a 
ripple.  As  we  moved  forward,  we  fully  occu- 
pied the  land,  and  our  elcvelopmcnl  was  con- 
ttnuous»  well-ordered  and  thoroughly  per- 
meative.  The  result  has  been  to  create  a 
nation  with  a  clearly  defined  and  substantially 
homogeneous  individuality.  To  all  intents  and 
pur]K)ses,  we  are  a  unit  in  our  distinctive 
Americanism,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  us  a 
large  i>art  of  our  ix>wer  in  the  worl<!. 

WHAT  THR  GREATER   AMRKR A    MAY  MEAN 

Wiiat  does  this  Greater  America  of  the 
twentieth  century  mean?   To  what  does  it 

tend  ?  Is  it  a  triumph  for  democracy,  a  final 
and  indisputable  vindication  of  the  principles 

*  Advance  Sbeeu  of  United  buic*  Coimlw  Report*. 


upon  which  the  republic  was  founded,  f»r  does 
it  represent,  as  some  contend,  a  drift  toward 
imperialistic  ideas— the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  pri\n!eged  few  and  a  career 
of  conquest  and  aggrandizement,  which  will 
gradually  corrode  and  finally  destroy  the  indi- 
vidual liberties  we  have  always  held  most 
dear  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be 
found  not  in  speculation  as  to  what  may  or 
may  not  result,  as  indicated  merely  by  de- 
parture from  tradition.  The  "example  of 
the  fathers  "  is  a  safe  rule  to  steer  by  only  so 
long  as  we  are  sailing  upon  the  waters  they 
explored.  Once  launched  upon  seas  un- 
known to  them  we  must  make  a  new  chart, 
retaining  thdr  sotmdings  of  familiar  depths 
and  adding  others  from  our  own  experience. 
The  conditions  we  have  to  face  are  so  widely 
different  frt)m  those  they  dealt  with  that  it 
were  obviously  absurd  to  assume  that  they 
would  have  acted  otherwise  than  \vc  are  act- 
ing, or  that  the  democracy  they  had  in  mind 
is  necessarily  hastening  to  its  doom.  On  the 
contrary,  a  close  analysis  of  the  situation  in 
whidi  uc  find  ourselves  may  reveal  the  fact 
thai  it  is  really  a  development  of  their  con- 
cqition  of  democracy,  and  the  adaptation  of 
it  to  far  broader  and  more  beneficent  ends 
than  even  those  of  which  they  dreamcnl. 

As  to  one  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  we  cannot 
be  in  any  doubt.  Our  rapid  growth  in  indus* 
trial  power  has  brought  with  it  a  vast  in- 
crease of  national  inllucnce  and  prestige,  and 
a  temptati<Mri  such  as  we  never  felt  before  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  world's  affairs. 
One  has  not  to  look  far  to  see  that  the  suc- 
cess of  our  commerdal  invastcm  of  the  Old 
World  implies  our  ultimate  domination  of  the 
new.  If  Europe  cannot  check  our  progress 
within  its  own  territory  it  cannot  hope  to 
overcome  us  in  the  still  more  unequal  compe- 
tition in  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. And  in  the  wake  of  industrial  and 
trade  enterprise  will  follow  the  characteristic 
influi  ticis  which  give  a  peculiar  cast  to  our 
socuil  and  political  development.  The  impor- 
tant question,  not  less  for  ourselves  than  for 
the  countries  upon  which  we  shall  encroach, 
is  whether  thi.s  domination  shall  take  the 
form  of  absorption  into  our  own  political  sys- 
tem or  will  content  itself  with  the  indirect 
upbuilding  of  them  on  American  lines  of  de- 
velopment, but  as  separate  political  entities, 
with  elements  of  stability  and  progress  which 
th^  can  hardly  hope  to  evolve  for  themselves. 
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UIDUSTIUAI.  ABSORPTION  PKO0ABLE 

The  Greater  America  uf  the  future,  if  not 
of  today,  means  assuredly  this :  That  the 
United  States  will  be  the  energizing,  poten- 
tial force  of  the  Latin  as  well  as  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 
Whether  joined  to  us  by  political  ties  or  not» 
Canada  no  less  than  Mexico  will  feel  more 
and  more  sensibly  as  time  goes  on  her  neces> 
sary  dependence  upon  the  l^nion  in  com- 
merce, in  industry,  in  all  the  sources  of 
wealth,  and  consequently  in  the  determination 
of  the  form  which  her  social  and  political  evo- 
lution must  take.  Both  Canada  and  Mexico 
already  give  evidence  of  this  result.  The 
West  Indies  share  in  the  same  process  of 
tran.sf<)rmation  to  a  lesser  degree,  and  Cen- 
tral America  begins  to  respond  to  the  gradual 
inflow  of  American  enterprise.  The  process 
is  a  purely  mechanical  one,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  is  possible  to  make  a  fairly  accurate 
forecast.  We  have  to  deal  not  with  theoreti- 
cal  or  sentimental  conditions,  but  with  con- 
crete facts,  or,  in  other  wrords,  the  automatic, 
muchinc-like  expansion  of  our  industrial  forces 
propelled  by  a  national  energy  which  seems 
irresistible. 

POLITICAL  INFLUKNCE  FOLLOWIMO  TRADB 

EXPANSION 

As  our  goods  have  swept  over  Europe,  in 
spite  of  hostile  tariffs,  of  national  prejudices, 

of  jealousy  and  alarm  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean manufactures,  so  our  enterprise  and 
industry,  when  the  times  are  ripe,  will  spread 
to  the  farthest  confines  of  America.  And 
wherever  "  Yankee"  industry  pitches,  a  swarm 
of  "  Yankee"  ideas  and  impulses  will  be  sure 
to  settle.  In  time  these  will  percolate 
through  the  most  unyielding  strata  of  race 
prejudices,  and  our  interests  will  become  so 
thoroughly  commingled  with  those  of  our  sis- 
ter commonwealths  that  a  substantLil  unifica- 
tion, over-riding  differences  of  language,  of 
race  temperament  ami  even  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, may  be  found  to  have  resulted. 

APPIUATXOIf  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA 

That  sudi  a  condition,  bom  of  purely  in- 
dustrial forces,  is  neither  fanciful  nor  very 
remote  is  made  clear  by  the  marked  changes 
going  on  in  the  countries  nearest  to  us  as  the 
result  of  increasing  intercourse  with  the 
United  States.  For  tx.iniplc,  Mexico  is  a 
'^'Sb^s  favorable  field  tor  the  spread  of 


our  influence  than  Canada,  because  of  mos^ 
stubborn  prejudices  and  race  antipathies,  yeX. 
Mexico  is  rapidly  drawing  closer  to  us.  At, 
the  first  glance  it  may  seem  that  the  contrary 
tendency  exhibits  itself  in  South  Amerim. 
VVe  have  made  but  little  progress  during  the 
past  decade  in  trade  with  that  continent,  and 
since  our  war  with  Spain  there  have  been 
symptoms    of    reawakened    prejudice  and 
anxiety  among  some  of  the  South  American 
countries  as  to  the  olttnmte  intentions  of  th« 
"Colossus  (.f  the  North,"  which  more  than 
ever  dwarfs  their  power.    If  even  before  our 
sudden  rise  to  our   present   eminence  we 
spoke  to  luirope  with  the  voice  of  authority 
for  the  whole  of  America,  and  Europe  heark- 
ened, it  is  but  natural  that  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics  should  view  with  apprdiension 
an  increase  nf  our  ascendancy  so  great  that 
we  would  have  but  to  give  free  rein  to  the 
spirit  of  expansion  to  absorb  them  one  by  one 
with  little  risk  of  effective  protest  from  any 
quarter.     But,  as  has  been   shown   in  a 
previous  article  in  The  World's  Work,*  we 
are  stationary  in  South  America  only  because 
wc  choose  to  be  so.  and  for  the  present 
are   more   profitably  employed  elsewhere. 
Whether  we  would  ever  wish  to  take  over  the 
South  American  countries  as  part  of  our 
political  system  is  very  doubtful,  but  it  may 
be  assumed  that,  if  our  present  industrial  ex- 
pansion continues  without  serious  check  or 
disturbance,  they  will  certainly  become  tribu- 
tary to  US  in  an  economic  sense,  and  will 
grskdually  be  aflliliated  in  their  social  and 
political  institutions. 

In  other  words,  as  the  markets  now  more 
profitable  are  either  curtailed  to  us  or  are 
fully  occupied  by  our  wares.  South  America 
will  begin  to  offer  strong  inducements,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  we  shall  really  exert 
otu'selves  to  imn  its  trade.  By  that  time 
American  capital  Mrill  probably  have  em- 
barked, as  it  now  shows  signs  of  doing,  in 
ocean-earrymg  traffic,  aiid  the  grcitl  dcsiiicra- 
tum  of  larger  intercourse  with  South  Amer- 
ica, viz.,  (liret  t  .steamship  facilities  fostered  by 
liberal  tariff  agreements,  will  have  been  pro- 
vided. As  the  successful  competition  of  our 
goods  with  those  now  imported  from  Europe 
may  be  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion, 
tonuncrcial  absorption  is  sure  to  follow,  and 
commercial  absorption  means  the  gradual  as> 
simihtion  of  the  most  alien  of  peoples  to  our 
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ideas,  our  habits*  our  standards  of  Ameri- 
canism. 

ANNEXATION  OR   A   STR0K<;ER  AUTONOMY? 

The  precise  nature  of  our  future  political 
rdations  with  the  other  countries  of  America 
as  th^  are  developed  by  our  industrial  inva- 
sion of  them,  one  after  anfvther,  is  necessarily 
a  matter  of  wide  speculation  for  the  reason 
that  no  one  can  predict  the  course  that 
national  or  race  impu!si-  are  likely  to  take. 
As  our  people  becumu  intrenched  in  com- 
merce and  industry  in  a  Latin>American 
country,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
will  exert  a  controllinf^  influence  in  public 
affairs.  Will  their  interest  be  found  to  lie  in 
federation  with  the  United  States^  or  in 
molclitig  the  nati\e  elements  ra]\ible  of  co- 
operating with  them  into  stronger  sovereign- 
ties not  merely  imitative  of,  but  actuaUy 
responsive  to,  our  ideas  of  self-goveniment»  of 
injblir  order,  of  healthful  progress  in  manu- 
lacturcs,  in  commerce,  in  education — in  a 
word'jn  all  tiie  lines  that  cross  and  reoxMs 
each  other  so  inextricably  in  the  cunning  fab- 
ric that  makes  us  what  we  are  ? 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question — ^the 
question  which,  more  than  any  other,  is 
agitating  the  minds  of  Latin  Americans  in 
their  discussion  oi  tlie  growing  [xiwcr  of  the 
United  States— the  experiment  about  to  be 
made  in  Cuba  becomes  a  matter  of  j^reat  im- 
portance. If  the  Cubans,  aided  by  the  immi- 
gration from  the  United  States  and  restrained 
by  the  impact  of  our  capital  and  industry, 
should  prove  themselves  capable  of  maintain- 
ing political  independence,  to  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned,  a  working  motlel  will  have  been 
provided  for  other  Latin-American  communi- 
ties as  they  fall,  one  by  one,  under  our  in- 
dustrial control. 

A  GUARANTEE  TO  ALL  LATIN  AMERICA 

Such  a  solution  of  our  future  relations  with 
the  rest  of  America  would  seem  to  be  the 

easiest,  the  most  economical,  the  mo^t  health- 
ful for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  the  countries 
wluch,  as  has  been  shown,  seem  fated  to  be- 
come, indtistrially  and  socially,  deix,-nclencies 
iA  the  United  States  at  first,  and  ultimately, 
partners  in  its  prosperity  and  power.  It 
would  relieve  them  of  all  apprehension  of 
territftrial  acquisition ;  it  would  safeguard  us 
against  the  intrusion  into  our  political  system 
of  influences  alien  to  our  Institutions  whidi 


might  and  probably  would  have  a  baneful 
effect  upon  our  domestic  affairs.  In  view  oi 
these  oonsideiations,  may  we  not  conclude 
that  it  is  the  jjart  of  sound  economy,  as  well 
as  wise  statesmanship,  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  make  Cuba  self-supportuig,  free  and 
stable  ?  She  would  thus  become  a  guarantee 
to  all  Latin-America  of  the  moderation  of  our 
views  and  an  object  lesson  of  the  material 
benefits  accnung  from  the  closest  association 
with  our  industrial  forces,  our  raj)idly  augment- 
ing money  power.  No  Latin-American  coun- 
try would  fear  us  longer  if  the  conviction 
spread  that  we  were  much  more  deeply  in* 
terested  in  making  it  stronf^  and  prosperous 
and,  therefore,  a  profitable  customer  and  an 
inviting  field  for  our  capital  and  enterprise, 
than  in  aggrandizing  ourselves  politically. 

HOMOGENEITY  OF  OCR  PEOPLE  THE  SOURCE 
OF  OUR  STRENOTII 

Undouhtediv,  there  is  much  to  be  s.iid  in 
tavor  of  preserving  the  homogeneity  of  our 
people.  If  we  have  prospered  so  amazingly, 
it  is  because  we  have  ijriK  eeded  systematically 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  founders  ot  the 
republic  for  a  cluun  of  colonies  peopled  by  a 
single  race,  with  substantially  the  same  poUti> 
cal  and  social  instincts,  the  same  standards  of 
curuiucl  and  of  morals,  the  same  industrial 
capabilities.  Wave  after  wave  of  European 
inuni^ration — made  up  of  elements  the  most 
diverse  and  often  the  must  antagonistic — has 
broken  upon  the  rock  of  American  cbantcter 
with  no  other  effect  than  to  be  lost  in  the 
general  current  of  our  development.  Had 
these  elements  not  been  swept  from  their 
moorings  at  home  and  forced  to  mingle  with 
our  native  jiopulation,  they  might  have  pre- 
served their  traditional  instincts  and  have 
exercised  a  strongly  modifyinir  influence  in 
shapin;;  our  national  j^nnvtb  and  evolving;  an 
American  tyix;  very  different  from  that  which 
has  ^ven  us  such  prominence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  In  other  words,  had  we  annexed 
these  jx'oples  rn  massr,  without  dislocating 
them  from  their  native  environment,  we  would 
have  enabled  them  to  preserve  the  solidarity 
of  their  racial  trails  and  might  not  have  found 
it  easy  to  absorb  them.  Wherever  they  have 
gone,  they  have  been  exposed  to  contact  with 
purely  American  ideas,  customs,  impulses,  and 
the  most  stubborn  of  them  have  yielded  grad- 
ually to  the  constant  attrition. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  so  readily 
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convert  the  populations  oi  our  dependencies 
— ^Poito  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines.  Their 
racial  instincts  are  probably  not  more  stubborn 
than  those  of  the  Italians,  the  Poles,  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  whom  \vc  have  Americanized,  but 
they  are  detached  from  us  and  inca|)able  of 
beinK'  merged  into  the  great  mass  of  our 
population. 

DANGER  OF   AtCJl'lKlNG  MORE  TERRITORY 

It  follows  that  Canada  and  Mexico  are  the 
only  regions  to  which  we  could  look  for  such 
extension  of  ottr  boundaries,  and  both  of  those 
coimtriej?  are  prowinj^  s<>  rapidly  in  the 
elements  of  a  healthful  national  development 
and  mdependence  that  it  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  unprofitable  to  disturb  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  have  we  any  sound  interest 
in  seeking  more  territory  ?  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  greatest  strsun  our  democratic  institutions 
have  liad  to  hear — a  strain  that  rulminati'd 
finally  in  the  terrible  convulsion  ot  civil  war 
— has  sprung  from  the  vast  extent  of  our  do- 
main, dividing,  by  reason  <^f  mere  distances  as 
well  as  climatic  conditions,  into  large  sections 
of  country  with  different  interests  and  different 
economic  and  social  conditions  f  It  is  only 
because  of  that  racial  homofjeneity  which  has 
been  described  that  the  breach  has  been 
healed,  and  the  Union  today  stronger,  more 
durable  than  ever  before.  It  is  the  Northerner 
at  work  in  the  South  with  his  ingenuity  and 
his  money ;  the  Southerner  at  work  in  the 
North  as  \vc\\  as  at  home,  with  his  new  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  practical  ailajitability,  who 
reconcile  the  two  sections  to  each  other.  It 
is  New  England  enterprise  spread  all  over  the 
West  that  has  harmonized  that  region  with 
the  interests  of  the  East. 

All  portions  of  the  country  are  now  welded 
together  by  the  interplay  of  forces  of  indu-stry 
and  trade  which  generate  a  community  of 
interest  and  feeling  stronger  than  any  l(.>cal 
influence  of  a  centrifugal  kind.  But  with  the 
dire  experience  of  the  jxist  to  enlighten  us, 
would  we  be  wise  in  adding  new  centrifugal 
influences,  or  in  other  wwds,  annexing  more 
territory  €is  part  of  the  Union  and  therefore 
having  a  voice  in  our  domestic  affairs,  which, 
with  interests  divergent  from  ours,  might 
easily  become  a  hot-bed  of  dissension  and 
strife.'  Soliilificcl  thou;;h  \vc  he  at  present, 
we  have  not  wholly  passed  beyond  the  danger 
point  of  sectional  jealousiei.  Political  or 
oronomic  change*  are  easily  imaginable  which 


might  again  array  one  part  of  the  country 
against  another.     It  is  not  nnpossible  that 

statesmanship  may  some  day  find  its  hands 
full  in  adjusting  fresh  causes  of  difference,  and 
at  all  events,  our  labor  will  not  be  thrown 
away  in  conserving  with  jealous  care  the  in- 
fluences that  make  for  a  closer  Union,  a  more 
widely  diffused  Americanism,  a  stauncher 
national  life. 

NO   l.MMINF.NT    RISK    OK    ( )V  KKCR  OWDING 

We  have,  excluding  insular  possessions  and 
including  Alaska,  an  area  of  over  3,600,000 
square  miles,  about  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
of  continental  Europe.  Our  population, 
spread  over  this  vast  territory,  aggregate^i 
76»ooo,ooo.  That  of  Europe  Is  about  330,- 
000,000  At  our  diminishinj^  rate  of  prog- 
ress* and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
probable  decline  of  immigration  as  the  Union 
becomes  more  thickly  settled,  and  new  coun- 
tries arc  opened  up,  o£fering  superior  induce- 
ments, it  may  be  a  century  or  more  before 
we  reach  two-thirds  of  Europe's  total.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  we  have  less  \s'aste 
land  than  has  Eurojie,  and  that  there  are  no 
political  and  race  barriers  which,  on  that 
continent,  prevent  the  spread  of  one  nation 
into  the  more  sparsely  settled  territories  of 
another. 

The  truth  is,  our  people,  as  yet,  are  merdy 
skimmin;;  the  cream  of  their  productive  capac- 
ity, and  there  is  still  an  immense  held  of 
agricultural  development,  with  intoisive  cul- 
tiwatinn  and  the  more  g^cncral  use  of  labor- 
saving  implements  and  machinery,  even  in  the 
older,  more  thickly  populated  communities. 
Take  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  example. 
It  \%'as  settled  in  1634  and  has  been  under 
comjxiratively  close  cultivation  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  Yet  colonies  of  Dutchmen 
and  Swiss  have,  in  recent  3'cars,  settled  on 
lands  that  the  average  Marylander  has  always 
regarded  as  dther  worthless  or  of  but  little 
value,  and  are  making  them  blossom  like  the 
rose.  So  of  irrigation  on  the  arid  plains  of 
the  West.  Lands  that  were  desert  a  dec- 
ade ago  are  now  luxuriant  with  vegetation. 
EurojK'  has  a  density  of  ix)pulation  of  nearly 
100  to  the  square  mile ;  ours  is  but  25.6,  and 
it  has  not  qtute  doubled  in  forty  years.  Who 
can  doubt  that  we  still  have  plenty  to  do  be- 

•  I'hf  (HmcMl.i^L-  iif  iiiLrcii.'ic  ill  [xtpul.ition  dropped 
from  jo.t  p«r  cent,  in  1880  to  24.9  per  cent,  in  18^  and 
XA7  jier  cent,  in  1900^ 
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fore  we  shall  have  developed  our  soil  to  its 
fuU  capacity  of  comfortable  support  for  the 
increase  of  pt^Hilation? 

COKOITIONS    THAT    BMCOURAQB  INDUSTRIAL 

KXPANSION 

But  long  before  there  is  any  real  over- 
crowding, there  will  be  restl^sness  on  the 
port  of  the  si^eculative  and  adventurous  among 
our  people,  and  an  eager  quest  for  golden  op- 
portunities wherever  they  are  likely  to  be 
touttd.  The  steady  inilux  of  Americans  into 
Mexico,  Central  America,  South  Africa,  shows 
that  this  movemcri  is  ^  'Itv'  nn  even  now 
The  instinct  is  in  our  blood.  In  every  Amer- 
ican community,  however  conservative,  there 
are  always  individuals  who  arc  unable  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  humdrum  of  the 
daily  routine  or  the  moderate  profits  to  be 
earned.  They  are  by  nature  speculative, 
ilarinj^,  venturesome.  The  risk  imulvccl  in 
enterprises  in  a  distant  region  which  seems  to 
offer  a  dazzling  prize,  attracts  instead  of  re* 
pellinf^  them.  They  are  born  pioneers.  From 
the  birth  of  our  nation,  it  is  this  class  that 
has  steadily  advanced  our  outposts  and  blazed 
the  way  for  general  immigration  and  the 
gradual  upbuildin;^'  of  iiidw- 1 rv  and  trade. 

As  our  jxjpulation  grows  and  the  pressure 
of  competition  becomes  more  onerous  for 
e^•ery  individual,  it  is  to  he  expected  that  this 
national  spirit  of  ini|)atience  with  contracting 
opportunities  for  acquiring  weahh  and  dis> 
tinction  will  become  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced. It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
overflow  of  enterprise  and  intiusUy  from  the 
United  States  into  other  parts  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  will  .swell  with  increasing  rapidity 
every  year,  and  this  tendency  is  likely  to  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  progress  of  indus- 
trial combination  which  inevitably  circum- 
scribe.*! inflividualism,  and  therefore  increases 
the  number  ut  those  who  find  it  ditTicull  ut 
home  to  rise  above  the  common  level.  In 
an  undeveloped  country  (mly  can  they  hofjc 
to  emancipate  themselves  and  carve  out  a 
competence  or  perhaps  a  fortune  of  their  own. 

THE  MOVEMENT  SOUTHWARD 

The  drill  of  industrial  and  capitalistic  out- 
flow from  the  United  States,  as  has  been  in* 
timvited,  shows  that  this  movement  will  be  to 
the  southward.  At  each  step  ot  its  progress, 
we  may  assume,  it  will  safeguard  Itadf  by  lay- 
ing its  impress  broad  and  deep  upon  the 


vital  interests  ot  the  people  and  weaving 
about  them  a  net  of  dikinctively  American 

influences  it  will  be  difTicult  to  break  throu|;b. 
The  settlers  from  the  United  States  in  any  of 
the  Southern  countries,  so  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough,  will  inevitably  take  an  active 
part  in  the  Government  ;  they  will  help  to 
make  its  laws ;  to  regulate  its  foreign  relations, 
and  as  they  become  more  and  more  firmly  in- 
trenched as  the  authors  and  .ijuardians  of  its 
peace  and  prosixrity,  there  will  be  less  and 
less  ciangcr  ol  complications  with  the  United 
States  and  a  more  and  more  general  acqui- 
escence in  our  leadership.  VVIvat  possible 
need  coukl  we  have  for  the  mere  form  of 
suzerainty,  with  all  the  perplexities  and  perils 
which  woulil  inevitably  accompany  it,  when 
once  our  people  had  won,  by  peaceful  and 
ordinary  means,  the  substance  oi  power  ? 

A   PRACTICAL   (.u.\L    i()K    P.\.N- A.MliKICAMS.M 

If  our  future  relati<ms  with  the  Latin- 
Amerkan  countries,  following  the  law  of 

what  may  be  termed  the  mechanical  probabil- 
ities of  the  case,  shall  take  this  salutary 
course  the  sentimental  idea  of  pan-American- 
ism will  be  no  longer  a  dream,  but  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  the  (ireater  America  will  be 
at  once  the  largest  contributor  to  and  the 
most  powerful  guardian  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  imi)erialistic  in  appearance 
but  democratic  in  fact.  It  will  wield  enor- 
mous forces  and  be  a  dominant  figure  in  the 
world,  but  applying  the  general  principle  of 
home  rule,  of  popular  self-f^ovcrnment  that 
has  preserved  llie  individuality  and  stimu- 
lated the  development  of  our  States  while 
mcrg-in^^  them  into  a  more  perfect  Union.  It 
will  secure  to  all  the  parts  of  a  vast  interna- 
tional fabric  the  same  free  play  of  expansive 
forces  that  has  made  us  so  strong  and  kt'-'  '^ 
Is  not  this  a  consummation,  following  our 
own  historic  process  of  development,  devoutly 
to  be  wrished?  If  we  are  to  expand,  as  seems 
inevitable,  is  not  this  the  form  of  expansion 
most  nearly  in  harmony  with  our  institutions  i 
If  we  are  to  be  the  permanent  spokesman  to 
the  world  for  the  whole  of  America,  would  it 
not  be  best  for  us,  as  well  as  for  our  constitu- 
ents, that  we  should  act  with  the  ready  and 
cordial  assent  of  all  its  i>arts  ?  Such  willing 
concurrence  can  never  be  obtained  In  the  forc- 
ible imposition  of  our  will,  it  can  come  only 
from  the  gradual  blending  of  the  material 
interests  of  every  community  with  our  own. 
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M<  KEESI'ORT,  PA.,  UNDER  THE  EXCITKMENT  OF  THE  STEEL 
STRIKE  —  THE  INSTRUCTIVE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WOOD 
MILL:  BSFOXE  UNIONS  AND  TRUSTS  >ND  UNDER  A  TRUST 
AND  A    UNION  —  NEW   WEAPONS   IN   LABOR  WARFARE 

nv 

M.  G.  CUNNIFF 


THIS  is  a  study  of  McKeesport,  Pa., 
and  of  some  of  the  phases  of  the 
strike  of  the  steel-workers.  The 
writer  went  there  and  talked  with  all  sorts  of 
men,  because  in  the  early  months  of  the  strike 
the  most  instructive  events  happened  there ;  and 
the  Dcwet's  W(K)d  sheet  steel  mill  there  has 
a  history  that  is  full  of  instruction  in  a  strike- 
time.  Here  men  were  managed  for  nearly 
half  a  century  with  wonderfully  good  results 
— by  human  touch.  The  htiman  touch  had 
been  removed  hardly  a  year  when  trouble 
began.  The  story  is  suggestive  alike  to  cor- 
poration builders,  to  workmen  and  to  students 
t)f  the  ways  of  men. 

McKeesport  was  sdf-consdously  idle.  Un- 
comfortable groups  of  men  loafed  abntit  the 
railroad  station,  talking  with  much  waving  of 
the  hands:  Shaffer  had  said  this  or  that. 
Up  and  down  Fifth  avenue  sauntered  aimless 
strikers.  In  a  second  floor  window  overlook- 
ing the  crowd  was  a  man  smoking  a  cigar. 
His  crossed  feet  rested  on  the  window  sill; 
before  him  on  a  desk  was  a  hea])  of  bitter 
newspaper  clippings.  The  sign  on  the  window 
was  "Doctor  Black**: — ^the  man,  mayor,  by 
the  grace  of  one  VDte,  of  the  city  ot  Mc- 
Keesport. On  the  river,  in  skiffs,  and  scat- 
tered around  the  vast  stre'tch  of  sleeping 
mills  the  pickets  of  the  strikers  watched  for 

Down  at  the  toot  of  Walnut  street  rang 
the  sound  of  hammers.   A  steam-crane  was 

at  work,  and  a  swilch-enf^ine  was  shuntinfj 
carloads  of  stecl-billcts  and  mill  machinery. 
President  McMurtry  of  the  American  Sheet 
Sted  Company  had  checked  the  strikers  by 
ordering  the  dismantling  of  the  W.  Dewees 
Wood  sheet  steel  mill,  the  oldest  factory  in 
the  dty ;  and  a  gang  of  laborers  were  demol- 
ishmj;  it.  The  strikers  said  that  the  order  to 
dismantle  it  was  a  "bluff;"  in  the  main  the 


towns|x;ople  aiso  held  this  view ;  but,  at  all 
events,  there  was  work  then  going  on  Inside 
the  mill.  About  the  city,  moreover,  ran  a 
disquieting  rumor  that  the  reported  utterances 
of  the  mayor  and  the  strike  of  the  tubeworkers, 
one  of  whom  when  asked  as  they  struck,  why 
they  were  coming  out,  replied :  "  Aw,  we 
Uuano  ;  we're  just  strikin',''  had  provoked  the 
Steel  Corporation  to  move  also  the  mil^ 
lon^'  Tube  Works.  That,  too,  it  was  said, 
would  depart,  leaving  McKeesport  as  dead  as 
Babylon. 

Here  was  a  new  situation;  the  citv,  a 
prosperon.s  and  growing  community  of  35,000 
inhai)itani.s,  but  absolutely  dependent  on  its 
mills,  was  facing  the  threat  of  utter  industrial 

extinction. 

The  situation  becomes  more  dramatic  when 
the  history  of  the  town  is  recalled.  The 

kernel  of  the  talc  is  the  history  of  the  Wood 
mill.  The  story  of  that  establishment  throws 
a  brilliant  light  on  the  growth  and  power,  and 
the  workiii  ^.    f  trusts  and  labor  unions. 

In  1856  W.  Dewees  Wood  came  from  his 
father's  sheet-iron  mill  at  Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Monongahela  Valley  to 
build  a  factory.  He  knew  a  secret  pr(K-ess 
for  makmg  planished  iron,  the  shiny  non- 
corrosive  material  that  is  used  as  the  outside 
covering  for  locomotive  boilers  because  pol* 
ished  metal  holds  heat  better  than  rough. 
Though  it  had  been  supjxjsed  that  the  method 
of  making  it  was  known  only  in  Russia,  so 
that  it  is  still  called  Russia  iron,  Dc-wees 
Wood  had  the  secret ;  and  when  he  searched 
ttie  valley  for  a  suitable  location  for  a  Ru8»a 
iron  mill,  he  selected  a  spot  just  below  the 
juncti<in  of  the  Youghiogheny  and  the  Monon- 
gahela in  the  little  village  of  McKeesport. 
There  in  1856  the  coinier-«tone  of  the  new 
mill  was  laid  The  establishment  consisted 
at  first  of  a  single  pair  of  sheet  rolls.  But, 
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as  the  business  waxed  year  by  year,  the  mill 
t|iraul  out  on  both  sides  of  Walnut  street ; 

the  force  of  workmen  incrc-ascd  ;  through  the 
development  of  the  mill  the  village  uf  McKees- 
port  grew  as  the  mfll  grew ;  and  the  workmen 
became  known  as  highly  skilled  laborers  and 
good  citizens  of  the  town,  and  Dewees  Wood 
as  an  iilcal  employer. 

"Every  man  in  the  works,*'  said  a  striker 
to  me  in  McKecsport,  "was  'Tom,'  or  'Joo,' 
or  '  Bill,"  to  him ;  every  day  he  would  walk 
about  and  joke  with  the  workers  at  the  fur- 
naces and  rolls ;  and,  if  a  man  looked  ill,  he 
would  slap  him  on  tht-  hack  and  tell  him  to 
take  a  tew  da\ s  off.  He  didn't  take  the 
vacation  Out  of  the  man's  time,  dther.** 
W  hen  a  man  had  been  killed  in  the  mill — and 
the  list  of  cuts  and  burns  and  broken  backs 
along,  the  Monongahela  is  appalling — the 
widow  and  the  children  regidarly  received  the 
dead  man's  pay-envelope  until  they  were  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  enthusiastic 
reverence  that  the  people  of  McKeesport, 
from  bank  presidents  to  the  most  hot-headed 
of  strikers,  pay  the  memory  of  W.  Dewees 
Wood,  implies  that  his  methods  were  success- 
ful. On  his  return  from  a  journey  he  always 
made  a  round  of  the  mills,  sliaking  hands 
with  every  "Tom"  and  "Joe"  and  "Bill" 
in  the  whole  plant,  like  a  man  coming  back 
to  his  family.  Once,  too,  il  is  said,  he  was 
offered  a  chance  to  buy  real  estate  to  sell  to 
his  workmen — and  the  men  working  for  him 
were  of  the  kind  that  bi  j^in  early  to  acquire 
homes — but  his  re|>orte<l  reply  was,  "No,  I 
will  not  take  back  from  the  men  the  money  I 
pud  them  in  wages."  The  growing  city 
needed  a  library  ;  the  largest  ccmtributor  was 
W.  Uewees  Wood.  Nor  did  the  men  in  the 
mill  fail  to  respond.  When,  accorduig  to  his 
habit,  Mr.  Wootl  advanced  money  to  a  man  to 
tide  him  over  a  long  illness — a  man  injured  in 
the  mill  was  supported  outright — although 
the  debt  was  never  mentioned,  every  man 
gradually  paid  what  he  owed  to  the  last  dollar. 

With  these  hearty  relations  i>etween  em- 
ployer and  employee,  the  miU  grew  until  it 
Covered  fotirtecn  acres  and  emi)Ioyrd  in  rush 
times  1,200  men,  though  the  usual  force  was 
about  900 ;  and  Mr.  Wood  was  able  to  make 
his  favorite  boast  that  every  locomotive  in  tlie 
country  wore  a  jacket  of  McKcesport  steel. 
Around  the  works  had  grown  up  a  Hourishing 
town,  and  when  twenty-five  years  ago  capi- 
talists from  Boston  built  the  Tube  Works, 


that  now  e.vtend  from  the  Wood  plant  to 
Demmler  at  the  outskirts  of  MdKleesport,  the 

town  ^rcw  into  a  city.  In  that  city  the 
best  known  and  best-liked  man  was  W. 
Dewees  Wood.  In  that  city,  too,  wluch  has 
prided  itself  on  having  more  home-owning 
wt)rkmen  than  any  (>ther  city  of  its  size  in  the 
country,  the  employees  of  the  Wood  mill,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  own  their  homes, 
were  regarded  as  the  highest  type  of  skilled 
steel  workers. 

All  this  time  there  was  no  union  at  the  W. 
Dewees  Wood  mill,  nor  wzs  there  any  great 
corporation  controlled  by  non-residents.  '*I 
shall  rim  my  own  mill  in  my  own  way," 
Mr.  Wood  was  fond  of  saying;  <*if  not,  I 
shall  not  run  it  at  all."  Whenever  the  men 
in  the  works  had  a  grievance,  an  impromptu 
committee  visited  Mr.  Wood,  and  the  matter 
was  discussed.  Sometimes  it  was  decided  one 
way,  sometimes  the  t)thcr,  but  always  by 
Mr.  Wood,  and  never  so  as  to  arouse  resent- 
ment. Said  one  of  the  strikers,  "He  was 
always  fair."  So  firm  was  he,  however,  in 
maintaining  his  right  to  peremptory  decision 
that  a  common  remark  during  the  strike  was, 
"  If  Dewees  Wood  had  lived  the  mill  would 
not  now  be  threatened ;  he  would  never  have 
gone  into  the  trust."  At  all  events,  while  he 
lived  he  was  executive  officer  of  his  own 
business.  When  he  died,  some  halt  dozen 
years  ago,  the  null  was  closed,  and  every  em- 
ployee went  to  Fittsburg  to  the  funeral,  the 
older  men  in  carria<;cs  sent  by  the  family. 
How  clearly  he  is  remembered,  any  visitor  to 
McKeesport  may  discover  by  asking  the  first 
])asser-by  what  sort  of  man  was  W.  Dewees 
Wood. 

After  his  death  the  mill  passed  to  his  three 
sons,  who,  according  to  current  talk  in  Mc- 
Keesport,  closely  resemble  their  father  Mr 
R.  G.  Wood,  one  of  the  sons,  took  charge  of 
the  mill.  Business  had  fallen  off  a  little,  but 
the  mill  was  still  coating  Americank)CO{motives 
with  plamshed  iron,  still  ran  non-union  ;  and 
Mr.  Wood  cooperated  with  his  employees 
after  the  manner  of  his  father. 

But  a  little  over  two  years  ago  appeared  in 
McKeesport  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Com- 
ixmy,  which  hi  oonsdidating  sheet  steel  plants 
took  in  the  W.  Dewees  Wood  mill,  giving,  il 
is  said,  $2,000,000  worth  of  mortpa^^e  bonds 
on  the  plant  to  the  W(kx1  brothers  and  n^ukuig 
Mr.  R.  G.  Wood  manager.  The  people  of 
McKeesport  say  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
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&ell    **  BiAf"  remarked  a  well-known  citizen. 

what  could  IMck  Wood  do  ?  He  was  trying 
to  get  new  machinery  at  Philadelphia,  billet 
steel  for  his  rolls,  cheap  railroad  rates — and 
he  found  the  trust  in  his  pttth.  Said  he  to  me 
when  the  transfer  was  made  'I  don't  want  to 
go  into  the  trust ;  1  have  to.  If  I  hold  out  1 
can't  get  sujiplies  for  my  mill ;  I  must  go  in.'** 

Almost  at  once  it  became  a  matter  of  com- 
mon report  that  the  mill  was  going  to  leave 
McKcespori.    To  inu.ss  all  the  sheet  steel 


keep  them ;  but  when  the  contracts  arc  so 
arranged  that  some  expire  at  one  time  and 
some  at  another,  so  that  under  the  system  at 
no  time  could  ail  contract  non-union  men  be 
free  to  organise,  such  a  shrewd  plan  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  must  be  met  by 
drastic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Association, 
much  as  we  hate  to  resort  to  them."  At  the 
Wood  mill,  therefore^  under  the  Sheet  Sted 
Company,  there  were  demands  for  contracts 
on  the  one  side  and  silent  organizing  on  the 


mills  at  some  one  town — Vandergrift  was  other,  until  in  April  of  this  year  ten  men  were 

named — the  Sheet  Steel  Company,  it  was  said,  discharji^cd  for  orf^anizing.   Mr.  R.  G.  Wootl, 

would  tear  down  the  Wood  plant.    This  is  im-  after  begging  the  men  not  to  organize,  had  rc- 

portant,  for  vthen  Prendent  McMurtry's  dts>  signed  his  position  as  manager,  rather  tlum  fight 

mantling  order  was  issued  in  August,  and  his  father's  old  employees.     Upon  the  dis- 

reports  were  rife  that  the  departure  of  the  charg^e  of  the  ten  men  for  joining  the  Amalga- 

Wood  mill  alune  would  mean  the  ruin  of  the  mated  Assuciation, this  supposed  non-union  mill 

city,  it  was  recalled  in  McKeesport  that  the  struck  in  a  body.  The  trouble  was  temporarily 

first  announcement  of  the  company's  project  adjusted;  but  the  Amalgamated  Assiciation 


was  of  so  little  importance  to  the  outer  world 
that  it  had  not  been  regarded  as  news  beyond 

the  Monongahela  Valley.  The  Strike  iMgldr- 
fied  its  sensational  value. 

As  reasons  for  moving  the  mill  it  was  urged 
that  it  was  old  and  out  of  date ;  that  it  was 
cramped  for  room  ;  that  the  jKiint  in  the  river 
made  by  the  slag  dumps  upon  which  the 
Duquesne  mills  were  built  dammed  the  river 
in  the  spring'  until  it  fl<K)ded  the  boiler  house  ; 
that  the  Tube  Works  wanted  the  land.  Such 
a  removal,  however,  was  simply  a  business 
undertaking,  to  be  reckoned  witli  as  such; 
workmen  who  had  built  houses  in  .McKeesfxjrt 


was  tightening  its  ranks  for  a  fight,  and  durin; 
the  two  weelu*  shutdown  of  the  mill  in  July 
for  repairs  the  strike  was  called.  A  member 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  with  how 
much  exaggeration  it  is  impos^iible  to  say, 
asserted  that  all  but  six  of  the  Wood  mill 
employees  were  members  of  the  assrx-iation ; 
and  George  HoUoway,  boss  heater  in  the  mill, 
was  presklent  of  Enterprise  Lodge  of  Mc> 
KLcsiKirt.  In  brief  a  business  establishment 
that,  as  James  Evans,  President  of  the  Bank 
of  McKeesport  and  the  most  eminent  citizen 
of  the  town,  remarked,  '*  helped  give  the  city 
a  world-wide  reputation,  made  hi;;h  j,Tade 


were  free  agents — they  could  sell  and  follow,  specialties,  furnished  steady  empioj-ment  at 

or  sever  connectwns  with  the  mill  and  rennin.  the  highest  wages,  and  employed  the  best 

There        regret  tnil  no  bitter  feeling.  class  of  workmen  in  the   city,  prosjx'rous 

Each  year,  however,  the  men  had  to  sign  citizens  who  o\\'ned  their  own  homes,"  was 

contracts  to  remain  non-tmion — and  here  enters  forced  into  a  trust;  a  tmion  was  quickly 


a  consideration  bearing  on  an  important  ques- 
tion of  the  early  days  of  tlie  strike.  Regard- 
ing the  breaking  of  contracts  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  itself  nothing  need  be  said. 
But  it  was  often  hotly  declared  that  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  had  called  on  non-union 
men  to  break  individual  contracts  with  em- 
ployers. Said  a  Wood  mill  striker  with  equal 
heat  :  "  If  an  ofRcial  comes  through  a  mill, 
seeing  the  workmen  one  at  a  lime,  and  asking 
each  man  to  sign  a  contract,  with  the  implied 
threat  that  the  man  will  discharged  if  he 
does  not,  the  act  is  so  near  coercion  that  the 


organized  in  the  mill,  affiliated  with  the  unions 
of  other  mills  and  [iled^^ed  to  uphold  them 
even  in  questions  not  tiirectly  concerning  the 
mill  itself ;  and  the  restdt  was,  first,  a  strike 
nnd  then  an  order  from  an  official  of  the  trust 
to  remove  tliis  institution  of  which  the  city 
was  proud,  and  which  had  been  the  baas  of 
its  pros[M  fit)  ,  with  the  assertion  from  another 
official  of  the  trust  that  the  removal  was  due 
not  to  ordinary  bubiuess  reasons  but  to  a  new 
feature  in  the  problem — the  acts  and  words 
i)i  tlie  Mayor  and  the  citizens  of  McKeesport. 
i  hus  came  quickly  the  dramatic  change  from 


contract,  signed  unwillingly,  should  not  bind   the  methods  and  the  personality  of  the  elder 

him.  Even  if  all  contracts  }>e:;;m  and  expired  \\'o<h1  to  the  present  i  oin[)le.\  situation — from 
at  the  same  time,  they  might  e.xpect  us  to   ^n-unii  m  t<^^^^*  *  -'>m  pru^ate  owncrsh^ 
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and  mana;;emcnt  to  corjxiratioii  ownership  aiul 
manaj^'cmcnt. 

The  words  of  the  mayor  are  more  numer- 
ous than  his  acts.  His  few  acts  were  these  : 
He  declined  to  send  police  to  the  tube  mill 
on  the  request  of  the  chief  of  the  private 
police  of  the  mill  when  the  strikers  were 
gathered  before  the  gates  to  meet  and  argue 
with  the  non-union  men  still  at  work  ;  and  he 
caused  the  arrest  «)f  strangers  in  the  town 
who  in  the  judgment  of  the  i>)lice  came 
under  the  "suspicious  character"  law,  but 


not.  as  has  been  asserted,  ull  strangers ;  uj) 
to  the  time  when  he  became  famous  in  the 
newspajxTs  this  was  the  sum  of  his  activity. 
It  was  his  t<K)  fluent  talk  that  made  the  trouble. 

As  for  the  business  men  of  the  town, 
bankers,  merchants,  real  estate  men  and  the 
rest,  they  did  not  support  the  mayor.  Pri- 
vately they  .severely  censured  him,  not  so 
much  for  what  he  diil  as  for  his  loose  talk. 

Now  as  far  as  the  VV'<khI  mill  is  concerned 
its  remr)val  was  contemplated  as  .soon  as  the 
Sheet  Steel  Com|>any  had  bought  the  plant. 


THE  DISMANTLING  OF  THE  WOOD  MILL 
The  ihed  in  the  back-ground  lai  been  gutted 
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tlrir  live  ihr  pcmrrr  striken 


The  order  for  dismantling  it  was  withheld 
until,  during;  a  strike,  it  was  p>ssible  to  use  it 
for  two  strategical  j)iir|>)ses,  viz.,  to  frighten 
the  strikers  and  to  frighten  the  town  into 
opposition  to  the  strike. 

Now  take  the  point  of  view  of  McKecsport 
citizens.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  strike,  nor  the  Amalgamated  Association, 


AFTER  rOR'n-  YEARS  IN  THE  WO«jU  MILL 


nor  any  steel  c(»m|x\ny.  Their  gravest  sin 
was  |x.*rmitting  a  man  who  talked  too  much 
to  be  elected  mayor  by  one  vote.  Like  a 
clap  of  thunder  comes  the  threat  of  warring 
industrial  powers  to  make  their  city  a  desolate 
place.  The  forgotten  man  in  these  wars  of 
labor  and  capital  is  the  innocent  victim.  And 
such  a  war  may  come,  not  because  of  any 
trouble  in  their  own  city,  but  of  a  dispute  by 
the  labor  organization  and  the  great  steel 
comjxmy  a  thou.sand  miles  away.  Such  a 
situation,  even  as  a  mere  jxissibility,  raises 
the  question :  Who  are  our  ma.sters,  if  not 
labor-unions  and  indu.strial  corjK>rations? 

McKeesport  has  been  as  prosiKTous  as  any 
mill  city  of  its  size  in  the  country.  I-argc 
numbers  of  the  workingmen  who  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  community  own  snug  homes 
that  are  the  reward  of  decades  of  labor ;  it  is 
said  that  McKees|x)rt  leads  the  cities  of  it.s 
class  in  the  luimber  of  workingmen  who  own 
their  own  houses.  Not  far  from  the  centre 
of  the  town  is  a  bro:id  hill-top  overlooking  the 
v-alleys  of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Youghio- 
gheny.    This  hill  top  is  tlotted  with  houses 
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ranging  from  tar-papered  shanties  to  veran- 
dahed  cottages  with  pretensions,  and  in  every 
house  lives  a  mill  workman  who  owns  the 
ground  beneath  his  feet  and  the  r(K)f  above 
him.  The  shanty-dwellers  have  jxiid  for  their 
land  and  are  saving  to  build  g(M)d  houses ; 
the  others  in  years  of  skillcti  labor  in  the 
mills  at  wages  ranging  from  to  $15  a  day, 
have  laid  by  a  resjHXtable  comi>etence. 

The  city  has  four  banks  and  a  trust  com- 
|x»ny  founded  at  various  times  in  the  last 
twenty-six  years;  and  unlike  some  larger 
cities  it  has  had  for  some  time  a  clearing- 
house ;  though  the  banks  are  also  members 
of  the  Pittsburg  clearing-house.  No  bank  has 
ever  failed  in  the  city.  With  a  sch<K)l  enroll- 
ment of  6,500  pupils,  it  is  sending  into  a 
well-^'t|uip|K'd  high  sch<M)l  this  year  a  cla.ss  of 
I  15  children.  In  this  high  sch(K)l  the  largest 
classes  are  the  c<»mmercial  and  the  normal, 
comjxKsed  almost  wholly  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  the 
mills.  The  city  supports  several  hotels  and 
three  daily  news|xipers,  and  a  weekly  pub- 


lished for  the  Swe<lish  jwpulation,  a  con.serva- 
tive  element,  who  after  .striking  refused  to 
join  the  Amalgamateil  Association.  Two 
trolley  lines  make  an  hour's  run  to  Pittsburg, 
and  the  city  is  accessible  by  three  railroads 
and  a  jxicket  line  on  the  river.  It  is  a  rejv 
resentative  community  of  considerable  im- 
|>ortance,  and  it  does  not  deserve  a  prematin  c 
visit  from  Maaiulay's  New  Zealander. 

When  this  article  is  finishcxl  the  steel 
strike  is  still  unsettled;  and  the  future  of 
McKees|>ort  is  undetermined,  .so  far  as  the 
public  knows.  Hut  the  dramatic  instance 
that  the  town  affords  of  the  far-reaching  and 
complex  social  violence  that  an  ill-managed 
and  unneces.sary  labor-war  may  cause  is  as 
clear  as  it  can  ever  become ;  and  here  is  the 
contrast  between  w»)rking  life  under  the 
former  non-union,  non<()rporation  conditions 
and  the  conditions  which  now  exist  with  am- 
bitious labor  unions  and  great  corjjorations. 
From  it  every  man  may  draw  his  own  ct)n- 
clusions  acci>r<ling  to  his  prejudices  and  his 
wisdom. 
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I  HE  l  EkSONALlTY  OF  JUDGE  JEROME  OF 
NEW  YORK  AND  HIS  AGGRESSIVE  METHODS 
TO    OBTAIN    DECENT    PUBLIC  SERVICE 

BY 

ARTHUR  GOODRICH 


TH  £  echoes  of  New  York's  busy  Broad- 
way and  the  untidiness  of  the  un- 
washed lower  East  Side  seem  to 
mingle  to  form  the  dirty,  noisy  gamin  who 
plays  about  the  steps  of  the  Criminal  Courts 
Building.  On  a  donr  within  are  the  names 
of  the  ftve  judges  of  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions, but  the  policeman  in  the  corridor  says, 
with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb: 
"Jerome's." 

And  the  policeman  is  right.  Back  of  that 
door  is  a  bwriness  ofRoe  rather  than  judges* 

chambers.  The  atmosphere  is  not  that  of 
formal  judicial  dignity.  It  is  vivified  with 
tense,  nervous  action — ^the  action  that  breaks 
over  worn-out  traditions  and  precedents,  and 
makes  new  ones  to  nuct  the  necessities  of 
changed  conditions,  action  tliat  is  irymg  to 
undermine  the  closely  welded  together  politi- 
cal depravity  of  New  York.  The  man  with 
the  cigarette,  now  at  the  desk,  now  by  the 
shelves,  now  in  an  adjoining  room,  cool  and 
restless  at  once,  never  excited,  always  excited, 
who  looks  like  a  business  man  and  talks  like 
a  business  man,  incisively  and  rapidly,  with  a 
quick  sense  of  humor,  which  can  turn  grim  in 
an  instnnt,  fills  the  |)lacc  titterly.  Jerome  is 
an  automatic  force  tiiat  originates  like  an  in- 
ventor, weighs  a  deciuon  like  a  judge  and, 
the  thing  once  settled,  acts  with  the  precision 
and  tirelcssness  of  a  man  of  business.  And 
he  enjoys  the  actkm  most  of  all. 

All  New  York  knew  the  father,  Lawrence 
Jerome,  and  liked  him.  He  made  money 
rapidly  in  the  Street  and  spent  it  freely.  He 
and  hislMOther  I^onvd  married  sisters.  One  of 
Leonard's  daughters  became  Lady  Rand  i"]  h 
Churchill.  Lawrence  Jerome's  youngest  son 
Mras  named  for  his  friend,  V^liam  Travers. 
The  boy  was  not  strong,  and  instead  of  taking 
the  usual  courses  in  schiK)]  he  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  tutors.  The  last  of  the  list  was  a 
dergyman,  and  when  the  young  fdlow,  after 


a  short  course  at  Williston  Seminary,  en- 
tered Amherst  College  in  the  class  of  1 882 
he  was  very  much  of  a  straight-laced,  blue- 
lawed  Puritan.  He  took  himself  very  seri- 
ously and  was  an  endless  worker.  He  devel* 
ojx^d  a  passion  for  mathematics  in  his  fresh- 
man year  that  brought  him  the  94+,  which 
indicated  the  highest  possible  excdlence. 
He  was  not  satisfied  until  he  knew  all  there 
was  to  know  about  each  knotty  algebraic 
problem.  When  there  seemed  nothing  more 
to  learn  he  tried  chemistry.  He  went  into 
an  elementary  class  in  that  study,  attended  a 
few  lectures  and  suddenly  stopped  altogether. 
After  two  or  three  weeks  the  prafesaor  in 
charge,  noticing  his  continued  absence,  called 
him  to  his  office. 

"Mr.  Jerome,"  he  said  severely,  "you  have 
not  been  attending  my  lectures  regularly." 

"  No,  sir.  I  didn't  think  it  was  Cf  any  lise 
to  me,"  was  the  frank  answer, 

**  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  ready  to  be  questioned 
on  any  of  the  work  that  has  been  done." 

And  after  quizzing  him  closely  for  some 
time  the  profeMOr  was  unable  to  find  a  ques* 
tion  that  Jerome  could  not  answer.  He  was 
already  mechanically  thorough.  He  became 
an  assistant  in  chemistry,  but  his  poor  heidth, 
that  held  him  indoors  and  which,  because  he 
must  be  doing  something  constantly,  kept  him 
at  work,  forced  him  to  leave  college  dur- 
ing his  junior  year.  He  took  a  trip  to 
Mt'xico,  atul  on  coming  back  entered  Col- 
umbia l^w  School,  from  which,  though 
handicapped  by  physical  weakness,  he  gnid- 
:i:T;-d  in  1S84.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  same  year  after  passing  a  brilliant  ex- 
amination,  although  until  he  received  his  re- 
port, he  thought  he  hail  failed  utterly.  He 
toiled  through  the  usual  ap[)rentice  period  in 
an  office,  and  tinally  opened  his  own  practice 
in  partnership  with  an  oki  college  chum, 
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Dan  id  Na  son.  He  became  interested  in 
criminal  law,  and  not  only  studied  the  code 
as  it  stood  but  worked  at  the  scholarship  of 
it,  tracing  its  growth  throui;li  history  until  he 
knew  the  origin  and  development  of  its  every 
phase.  Something  brought  the  law  of  con- 
tracts particularly  to  his  attention  and,  for  a 
year,  he  gave  every  free  moment  to  study 
over  practical  examples  of  its  workings. 
Meanwhile  the  office's  business  grew. 

Lawrence  Jerome  was  a  Democrat  and  had 
influence  with  Croker.  As  a  result  District 
Attorney  Fellows  appointed  young  Jerome 
one  of  his  deputy  assistants.  And  it  was  in 
the  District  Attorney's  office  that  his  closely 
drawn  rules  of  conduct  began  to  broaden  and 
make  Aeniselves  solid.  He  gradually  saw 
the  entire  framework  of  a  vile  system  of 
political  corruption.  Papers  of  importance 
would  disappear  and  justice  be  forgotten  at 
the  will  of  the  political  leader.  The  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  studied  it  all  as 
he  had  his  chemistry  or  his  law,  and  often 
papers  reappeared  and  justice  was  necessarily 
remembered  because  of  his  vif^ilancc.  Back 
to  his  own  practice  again,  he  be<^mc  associate 
counsel  for  the  defence  of  Carlyle  Harris. 
He  knew  that  the  prosecution's  chemist  was 
to  testify  of  the  finding  of  the  chemical  com- 
ponents of  opium.  He  set  to  work  and  after 
six  months*  steady  preparatkm  he  met  the 
testimony  with  a  proof  that  other  substances 
could  have  produced  exactly  the  same  com- 
ponents. He  astonished  the  prosecution  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  science.  And  although 
he  broke  down  in  the  midst  of  the  trial,  a 
night's  rest  put  him  to  rights  again,  and  he 
saw  the  defence  to  its  unsuccessful  finish. 

When  the  Lcxnw  investigation  followed 
Dr.  Parkhurst's  agitation  for  reform,  Jerome 
became  an  associate  counsd  to  Mr.  GofF 
for  the  prosecution.  And  when,  later,  the 
Committee  of  Seventy  vva??  orj^ani^cd  to 
lead  the  fight  for  purer  city  government, 
he,  a  member  of  the  committee,  was  made 
the  mnnaj:^er  of  its  campaign.  Here,  as 
usual,  he  was  thoroi^h.  The  reform  ticket 
was  successful  and  Mayor  Strong  apix)inted 
him  Judge  of  S|^cial  Sessions  for  eight  years. 
His  friends  thotic^ht  that  he  ^^•ns  foolish  to 
accept  the  place,  but  Jeromes  mind  was 
already  beginning  to  work  away  at  possible 
new  activities.  And  frt-ni  the  powers  which 
this  position  gave  him  he  has  paved  a  way  tor 
a  most  practical  and  permanent  method  of 


making  a  municip^d  government  keep  itself 
clean,  a  method  which,  with  the  aid  of  an  ag- 
gressive, right<minded  District  Attorney  can, 
he  has  begun  to  prove,  stamp  out  any  such 
wholesale  system  of  police  blackmail  as  exists 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

Jerome  was  talking  one  day  with  a  friend, 
and  casually  remarked  that  he  was  going 
to  buy  another  bicycle. 

"All  right,"  was  the  reply.  "But  I  warn 
you  now.  You  won't  quit  until  you  have 
tried  every  wheel  in  the  market.  You  won't 
stop  until  you  know  the  whole  bicycle  busi- 
ness." 

And  that  is  precisely  what  happened,  for 
that  is  the  ground-work  of  the  man.  Once 
started  at  a  thing  be  learns  it  from  top  to 
bottom,  from  east  to  west,  the  entire  latitude 
and  longitude  of  it.  It  was  so  with  his  stud- 
ies at  college  and  in  the  law.  It  has  been  so 
with  any  number  of  the  lesser  activities  writh 
which  he  has  filled  his  vacant  hours,  and  it 
was  so  in  his  definition  of  the  duties  of  a 
magistrate.  He  learned  its  entire  three  di- 
mensions, and  then  discovered  a  fourth. 

In  the  past  juiiges  ha\  e  been  satisfied  with 
merely  judging,  weighing  whatever  evidence 
came  before  them.  But  they  have  another 
function,  another  duty.  Jerome  saw  this 
clearly  as  he  prepared  himself  for  his  work  on 
the  bench.  A  Grand  Jury  must,  first  of  all, 
inquire  into  the  commission  of  crimes ;  it  may 
cause  witnesses  to  be  brought  before  it  whom 
the  District  Attorney,  its  legal  advisor,  has  not 
seen  fit  to  introduce  ;  it  may  institute  inqoir' 
ies  of  which  the  District  Attorney  may  be 
entirely  ignorant.  After  this  inquisitorial 
function  is  completed  it  weighs  the  evidence. 
All  this,  also,  is  within  the  jjowersof  a  magis- 
trate. He  can  do  more  than  judge ;  he  can 
first  pursue  an  inquiry  and  obtain  additional 
evidence.  As  the  thought  developed  in 
Jerome's  mind  lu-  saw  the  many  advantages 
that  an  inquiry  conducted  by  a  magistrate 
would  have  over  one  carried  on  by  a  Grand 
Jury.  It  is  h.ird  to  find  a  Grand  Jury  on 
which  there  are  not  men  whose  personal 
connections  make  the  keeping  of  secrets 
impossible.  The  newspapers  and  the  very 
people  against  whom  the  inquiry  is  directed 
are  informed  almost  immediately.  The 
ordinary  routine  criminal  business  is  apt 
to  be  so  great  that  a  Grand  Jury  has  no 
time  left  for  a  patient,  consistent  investi- 
gation of  the  city's  crflictal  dishonor.  Such 
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an  investigation  must  last  much  longer  than 
a  month — which  is  practically  the  length 
of  life  of  a  Grauul  Jury — and  must  be  carried 
t)n  at  all  hours  of  day  and  ni^^hl,  in  all  sorts  of 
places  and  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  More 
than  this,  a  Grand  Jury  is  made  up  of  busy 
men  who  bcf^rud^c  even  the  ordinary  three  or 
four  hours'  service  a  day,  while  any  searching 
investigation  may  at  times  be  prolonged  for 
eight  or  ten  consecutive  hours.  All  these 
conditions  blocked  the  Grand  Jury  from  being 
the  means  o£  exposing  baldly  the  intricate 
corruption  which  the  general  public  indefin- 
itely knew  to  exist.  He  worked  it  all  over 
carefully  again  and  again.  1  he  city  depart- 
ments were  rotten  to  the  core ;  "  grafters " 
were  at  thdr  trade  openly ;  a  political  organi- 
zation untied  the  purse-strings  of  the  public 
treasury  at  will ;  crime  went  unpunished ;  and 
the  police  force  was  bdng  paid  by  the  city  to 
do  its  duty  and  by  criminals  not  to  do  it. 
The  most  practical  way  to  meet  such  organized 
dishonesty  was  with  the  criminal  law.  The 
Grand  Jury  ooold  not  do  it.  The  magistrate 
could.  But  to  be  absolutely  successfi;!  he 
must  have  a  District  Attorney  who  was  as 
dead  in  earnest  as  he  was,  a  man  who  would 
lay  before  him  the  information  by  which  he 
would  be  enabled  to  issue  his  subpoenas  and 
administer  an  oath  to  anyone  connected  with 
the  complaint.  So  he  developed  his  plan  and 
waited.  It  absorbed  him  utterly.  Me  talked 
of  it  with  a  few  colleagues  whom  he  could 
trust  and  won  them,  against  their  will,  to  his 

.side,  and  wlien  Governor  Rcxisevelt  ap|>)inted 
Mr.  Philbin  as  District  Attorney,  he  went  to 
work.  The  results  have  been  in  the  papers 
daily  ever  since.  In  a  few  months  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty  persons  have  been  arrested 
lor  felony  on  his  warrants,  and  not  a  single 
case  that  has  been  brought  to  trnl  has  failed 
of  conviction.  With  tlie  aid  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  he  has,  for  the  time  btiing 
at  least,  either  closed  the  gambling  houses  or 
slopped  their  profits.  Many  disorderly  houses 
that  have  been  an  insult  to  public  decency 
have  closed  their  doors,  and  he  is  fast  getting 
at  the  powers  that  control  the  trust  in  souls 
that  operates  in  the  ]xilirc  dep;irtrncnt. 

He  has  done  this  work  because  he  is  a  good 
citizen.  Once,  some  years  ago,  he  was  asked 
to  prosecute  a  number  of  related  cases.  The 
fee  promised  was  $10,000.  There  would 
have  been  double  that  amount  in  the  work. 
He  considered  it  carefully  before  deciding. 


"No,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  can  t  take  it, 
for  I  don't  bdieve  we  could  get  any  results." 

And  it  is  cold,  definite  results  that  he 
has  been  after  in  this  investigation.  Perhaps 
he  likes  the  fight  of  it,  but  the  achievement 
of  his  purpose  was  what  he  wanted  most. 
He  reminds  one  of  Stevenson's  American 
tramp  who  chopped  because  "  he  liked  to  see 
the  chips  fly."  And  he  has  been  successful 
here  as  elsewhere  because  he  knew,  from  long 
experience  in  crimin.al  law  in  New  York,  the 
deep-rooted  diseases  from  which  the  city  was 
suffering,  and  by  careful  study  and  tiMMigfat 
prepared  himself  for  the  struggle  against 
them.  He  has  had  little  sympathy.  Many 
df  his  colleagues  would  rejoice  in  his  faulure. 
He  has  had  against  him  one  of  the  mightiest 
organizations  of  civic  depravity  in  the  world, 
and  behind  him  an  apathetic,  critical  public — 
for  the  componte  public  mind  is  always  doubt- 
ful of  a  man  who  offends  its  conventions. 

It  has  been  .said  that  it  is  not  dignified  for 
a  judge  to  raid  a  gambling  dea,  to  break  down 
doors,  to  hold  court  over  the  gamii^-table. 
Rut  Jerome  cares  less  about  his  own  per- 
sonal dignity  than  about  the  city's  dignity. 
'<Your  honor"  does  not  mean  as  much 
to  him  as  civic  honoi .  How  best  could 
he  accomplish  results?  How  most  quickly 
could  he  bring  the  criminal  to  justice? 
His  attendance  on  a  raid  had  this  ad- 
vantage. The  patrons  of  the  house,  who 
could  not  be  arrested  or  forced  otherwise  to 
give  their  names  and  addresses,  could  be 

sworn  immediately,  their  names  and  addresses 
recorded  and,  later,  their  testimony  obtained, 
which,  of  course,  is  more  valuable  than  that 
of  any  man  who  must  admit  on  the  stand 
that  he  wis  paid  to  get  evidence.  His  per- 
sonal supervision,  moreover,  made  it  less 
likely  that  the  place  against  which  the  raid 
was  planned  would  be  "tipped  off"  by  the 
police.  His  going  meant  more  adequate  re- 
sults, and  he  went.  Whenever  he  felt  that 
as  much  could  be  gained  without  him  as  with 
him  he  stayed  at  home,  although  he  has  that 
boyish  love  of  excitement  tliat  would  un- 
doubtedly have  made  him  enjoy  participating  in 
every  raid.  His  work  has  been  criticised 
also  as  being  mere  antc-clcction  agitation. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  Jerome's  wish.  He 
is  not  a  petty  politician  who  Covers  wrangling 
per.sonal  ambition  with  a  presumption  to  "  in- 
dependence" and  "reform."  He  believes 
that  whether  the  administration  is  supposedly 
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decent  or  assuredly  indecent,  Reform  or  Tam- 
many, it  will  bear  watching.  He  thinks  that 
there  should  be  a  permanent  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee doing  Ihc  work  which  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  has  undertaken.  And  if  a  District 
Attorney  is  elected  who  wOl  support  hhn  it  is 
undoubtedly  his  purpose  to  continue  exercis- 
ing his  inquisitorial  powers  as  a  magistrate. 
Indeed,  so  great  is  his  faith  in  the  use  of 
these  powers  by  msgistrates  that  he  says 
frankly : 

"  I  feel  that  any  man  who  is  District  At- 
torney, and  who  obeys  his  oath  in  letter  and 

spirit,  can  by  persistent  effort  continued  for  a 
year  or  two  absolutely  wreck  and  bring  to 
justice  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  affairs  existing;  and  he  can 
accomplish  it  best  by  invoking  the  inquiai- 
torial  powers  of  the  magistrates." 

Jerome  is  a  Puritan,  pretty  thoroughly 
civilized.  He  has  ceased  to  take  himself  too 
seriously  and  is  engrossed  in  concerns  that  are 
much  more  imixjrtant  than  any  man.  Con- 
tact with  men  and  with  the  lower  side  of  city 
life  have  made  him  flexible,  while  he  retains 
his  solid  principles.  He  is  a  long  way  re- 
moved from  the  caricaturist's  dcfjiction  of  tiie 
reformer;  a  thorough,  genial  good  fellow 
with  clean-cut  broad  views  of  things.  He 
believes  rigidly  in  law  and  its  enforcement. 
He  has  great  disrespect  for  a  law  that  must, 
on  the  face  of  it,  be  broken,  a  law  which 
means  adding  perjury  to  the  crime.  And  such 
laws  all  come  back  to  the  people.  The  public 
makes  laws  against  disorderly  houses ;  yd  it 
supports  many  hundreds  of  them  in  New 
York  City  alone.  It  closes  saloons  on  Sun- 
day, and  then  steals  m  at  the  side^oor  and 
drinks.  It  apj>oints  i)oliccmen  to  sec  that  the 
laws  arc  obeyed,  and  tells  them  frankly  that 
it  will  break  these  laws.  And  the  police  go 
a  step  fartlKT,  and  use  the  laws  that  are  sure 
to  be  violated  as  a  means  of  ])ersonal  revenue. 
This  being  the  case  Jerome  is  utterly  opposed 
to  any  bwwhich  is  .so  dra.stic  as  to  encourage 
the  frequent  breaking  of  it  by  all  classes  of 
people.  The  criminal  courts  cannot  deal 
adequately  with  the  disorderly^house  matter 
(except,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  such  places 
are  a  public  nuisance)  until  the  mass  of  the 
people  decide  they  do  not  wish  disorderly 
houses.  He  believes  that  better  results  are 
to  be  obtained  in  New  Y'  rk  by  the  present 
high  license  for  saloons  and  keeping  them 
open  at  all  hours,  except  during  churcb4^i*<i^ 


time  and  on  election  days,  than  by  encouraging^ 
a  wholesale  breaking  of  the  laws  by  closing 
them  on  Sunday. 

"A  man  does  not  order  his  desire  for 
liquor  by  the  hands  of  a  clock,"  he  said  not 
long  ago.  '*It  does  not  cease  at  twelve 
o'clock  Saturday  night  and  begin  at  six  Mon- 
day morning.  So  he  breaks  the  law  and 
makes  another  man  break  the  law  on  Sunday." 

But  he  believes  that  there  is  no  strong  pub- 
lic sentiment  favoring  open  gambling  dens, 
and  that  these,  with  the  many  crimes  they 
breed,  can  be  entirely  suppressed. 

He  is  as  honest  as  Theodore  Roosevelt ;  as 
frank  as  sunlight.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
friends  think  that  he  carries  his  strict  probity 
to  too  great  an  extreme.  In  his  early  prac- 
tice he  was  apjwintcd  one  day  referee  in  a 
foreclosure  case.  The  common  fee  for  such 
service  was  $75.  After  he  had  completed  his 
task,  with  characteristic  exactness  he  decided 
to  find  out  how  much  was  due  him  according 
to  the  law.  He  looked  the  matter  up  and 
discovered  that  the  amount  was  something 
less  than  the  customary  fee.  And  when  the 
money  came  in  payment  he  refused  to  accept 
more  than  the  sum  whidi  the  law  required. 
And  his  sense  of  right  is  even  more  delicate 
than  this.  He  was  chosen  once  to  take  a  very 
important  and  lucrative  case  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  New  York,  a  case  that  reqtiired 
knowledge  of  the  locality  in  which  it  was 
tried. 

'*It*s  out  of  the  questkm,"  he  saM.  ««I 
couldn't  do  it  justice." 

He  doesn't  care  for  opera  because  it  o£fend8 
his  sense  of  reality. 

Once  settled  upon  a  line  of  action  he  is 
absolutely  hard-headed  about  it.  No  amount 
of  advice  or  threats  can  swerve  him  from  his 
purpose.  And  this  does  not  affect  hun  dis- 
astrously only  because  he  usually  knows  his 
ground  thoroughly  before  he  decides.  While 
he  is  making  up  his  mind  he  courts  counsel. 
And  he  is  as  democratic  at  his  work  as  he  is 
indefatigable. 

"  We  have  never  had  to  consider  Jerome's 
convenience,"  said  a  member  of  the  Commit* 
tee  of  Fifteen  of  him.  "We  can  call  him 
up  on  the  telephone  and  tell  him  to  be  at  a 
certain  place  and  he  is  there.  He  has  the 
same  freedom  with  us." 

His  lofty  ideal  of  the  sarredness  of  the  law 
and  his  personal  honesty  make  him  intention- 
all^gflMtfteh  all  his  active  hate  of  the  CQr> 
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ruption  he  is  unearthing  he  has  been  fair 
in  his  work  of  the  past  months.  When  he 
was  Assistant  District  Attorney  a  man  was 
brought  to  trial  for  a  serious  offense.  The 
prisoner  had  no  money  and  could  not  pay  for 
counad.  He  maintained  stoutly,  however, 
that  he  had  been  elscuhcic  when  the  crime 
was  committed,  but  he  had  no  witnesses  to 
prove  his  alibi.  The  thing  was  simple  and 
the  man  was  convicted.  Jeroine  conducted 
the  prosecution.  Many  prosecutors  work  for 
a  conviction  at  any  cost.  But  Jerome  made 
up  his  mind  that,  possibly,  there  was  truth  in 
the  fellow's  stoiy.  At  the  e.\[K'iise  of  his 
own  time  and  money  he  investigated  it 
thoroughly,  found  competent  witnesses  to 
prove  the  prisoner's  word,  and  the  man  was 
discharf;cd.  And  he  has  p;\vcn  his  sen-ices  on 
many  another  occasion  to  people  who  needed 
help  and  could  not  pay  for  it. 

Jt  r(»me  is  a  man  of  many  hobbies.  If  a 
trivial  thing,  as  well  as  if  a  some  serious  pur- 
pose, takes  root  in  his  mind,  it  grows  until, 
for  the  time  being,  it  is  a  part  of  him.  His 
bicycle  fad  is  only  one  of  many.  For  a  while 
it  was  photography ;  again  it  was  chess ; 
later  it  has  been  golf  and  steam-carriages. 
And  all  these  thin;;s  have  helped  him  to  a 
more  vigorous  health  than,  in  his  early  condi- 


tion, he  could  have  hoped  for.  Self-playing 
pianos  interested  him  and  he  bought  a  small 
Aeolian.  From  that  it  was  a  slow  progression 
until,  a  little  time  ago,  he  had  one  built  for 
him  at  a  heavy  cost.  He  will  spend  a  whole 
evening  pla3ring  himadf  into  a  mood  for  the 
next  day's  work.  At  I.akcville,  Conn.,  he 
has  built  a  little  machine-shop.  It  was  only  a 
few  weeks  since  that  his  wife  called  to  him  at 
midnight,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  intended 
to  work  the  machines  all  night. 

Jerome  is  not  a  politician.  He  is  too 
frsuik,  too  outspoken.  He  lacks  the  subtlety. 
Nor  is  he  on  the  hunt  for  an  oflRrr  Perhaps 
he  will  be  District  Attorney.  Perhaps  he  will 
return  to  private  practice.  Perhaps  he  will 
give  the  legal  profession  the  benefit  of  his 
scholarship  in  criminal  law  by  writing  b<X)ks. 
Certainly  he  has  helped  to  blaze  a  way  toward 
cleaner  city  government.  Certainly  he  has 
.shown  himself  to  he  an  earnest  anil  tireless  ally 
of  the  law  and  a  just,  straight  forward  gentle- 
man. 

"  If  I  could  be  bought,"  said  a  friend  d  his 
a  week  or  so  ago,  "and  you  offered  me  a 
bonus  to  tell  you  something  against  Judge 
Jerome,  I  couldn't  do  it,  even  if  I  wanted  to — 
and  that  after  knowing  him  closely  for  twenty- 
five  years." 
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NOT  that  one  quarrels  with  the  histori- 
cal novel  as  such ;  not  that  one  does 
not  enjoy  good  fiction  wherever 

found,  and  in  whatever  class.  It  is  the 
method  ot  attack  of  the  latter-day  copyists 
that  one  de|dores — ^thdr  attitude,  the  willing* 
ne'^s  of  So  very,  very  many  of  them  to  take 
off  the  hat  to  Fashion,  and  then  hold  the 
same  hat  for  Fashion  to  drop  jennies  in. 

Ah,  but  the  man  must  be  above  the  work 
or  the  work  is  worthless,  and  the  man  better 
off  at  some  other  work  than  that  of  produc- 
ing fiction.  The  tyc  never  once  should 


wander  to  the  gallery,  but  be  always  and  with 
single  purpose  turned  immnl  upon  the  worl^ 
testmg  it  and  retesting  it  that  it  rings  true. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  COPYKTS 

What  one  quarrels  with  is  the  perversion 

of  a  profession,  the  detestable  trading  upon 
another  man's  success.  No  one  can  find 
fault  Mrith  those  few  good  historical  novds 
that  started  the  fad.  There  was  good  work- 
manship in  these,  and  honesty  But  the 
copyists,  the  fakirs~7-they  are  not  novelists  at 
all,  though  they  write  n«xvds  that  sdl  by  the 
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hundreds  vi  thousands.  They  are  business 
men.  They  find  out — no^  they  aHow  sotiuome 
else  to  find  out — what  the  public  wants,  and 
they  give  it  to  the  public  cheap,  and  advertise 
it  as  a  new  soap  is  advertbed.  Well,  th^ 
make  money ;  and,  if  that  is  their  aim — )t 
they  are  content  to  prostitute  the  ^ood  name 
of  American  Uterature  for  a  sliding  scale  ot 
royalties — diet's  have  done  with  them.  They 
have  their  reward.  Rut  the  lamentable  result 
will  be  that  these  copyists  will  in  the  end  so 
prejudice  the  people  against  an  admirable 
school  of  fiction — the  school  of  Scott — that 
for  years  to  come  the  tale  of  historic  times 
will  be  discredited  and  many  a  great  story 
remain  unwritten,  and  many  a  man  of  actuu 
worth  and  real  power  hold  back  in  the  ranks 
for  very  shame  of  treading  where  so  many 
fools  have  rushed  In. 

For  the  one  idea  of  the  fakir — the  copyist — 
and  of  the  public  which  for  the  moment  listens 
to  him,  is  Clothes,  Clothes,  Clothes,  first,  last 
and  always  Clothes.  Not  Clothes  only  in  the 
sense  of  doublet  and  /;own,  but  Clothes  of 
speech,  Clothes  of  manners.  Clothes  of  cus- 
toms. Hear  them  expatiate  over  the  fashion 
of  wearing  a  cuff,  over  a  trick  of  speech,  over 
the  architecture  of  a  house,  the  archaology 
of  armor  and  the  like.  It  is  all  well  enough 
in  its  way,  birt  so  easily  dispensed  with  if 
there  be  flesh  and  blood  underneath.  Veronese 
put  the  people  of  his  "Marriage  at  Cana  " 
into  the  doth«  of  his  contemporaries.  Is 
the  picture  any  less  a  masterpiece? 

PRECISE  AND  VHTRUB 

Do  these  Little  F^e  know  that  Scott's 

archeology  was  about  one  thousand  years 
''out "  in  Ivanhoe,  and  that  to  make  a  parallel 
we  must  conceive  of  a  writer  describing 
Richelieu — say — in  small  clothes  and  a  top 
hat  ?  Bui  is  it  not  RichcHeii  we  want,  and 
IvanJioe^  not  their  clothes,  their  armor  ?  And 
in  spite  of  his  errors  Soott  gave  us  a  real 
Ivanhoe  He  ^ot  beneath  the  clothes  of  an 
•epoch  and  got  the  heart  of  it,  and  the  spirit 
of  it  (different  essentially  and  vitelfy  from 
ours  or  from  every  other,  uie  spirit  of  feudal* 
ism) ;  and  he  put  forth  a  masterpiece. 

The  Little  People  so  very  precise  in  the 
matter  of  buttons  and  *'bacuiets*'  do  not  so. 
Take  the  clothes  from  the  |K»oplc  of  their 
Romances  and  one  finds  only  wooden  mani- 
kins.  Take  the  clothes  from  the  epodi  of 
whkh  they  pretend  to  treat  and  what  is  there 


bcnc;ilh  \  it  is  only  the  familiar,  weii-wuru, 
well-bethumbed  idneteenth  or  twentieth  cen 
tury  after  all.  As  well  have  written  of 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  as  "  La  Rue  de 
k  Harpe,"  *«  The  Great  North  Road,"  or  the 
"Appian  Way.** 

It  is  a  masquerade,  the  novel  of  the  copyists  ; 
and  the  people  who  applaud  them — are  they 
not  the  same  who  would  hold  persons  in 
resjiect  because  of  the  finery  on  their  bodies  ? 
A  poor  taste,  a  cheap  one ;  the  taste  of  serv- 
ing-men, the  literature  of  chambermaids. 

needed:  life  and  heart 

To  approach  the  same  subject  by  a  differ- 
ent radius ;  why  must  the  historical  novd  tA 
the  copyists  always  be  conceived  of  in  the 
terms  of  Romance }  Could  not  the  formula 
of  Realism  be  applied  at  least  as  well,  not  the 
Realism  of  mere  externals  (the  copyists  have 
that),  but  the  Realism  of  motives  and  emo- 
tions i  What  would  we  not  give  for  a  picture 
of  the  fifteenth  century  as  precise  and  perfect 
as  one  of  Mr.  James's  novels  ?  Even  if  that 
be  impossible  the  attempt,  even  though  hall- 
way stKcessful,  would  be  worth  while,  would 
be  better  than  the  wooden  manikin  in  the  tin- 
pot  helmet  and  baggy  hose.  At  least  we 
should  get  somewhere,  even  if  no  further  than 
Mr.  Kingsley  took  us  in  Hgreward,  or  Mr. 
Blackmore  in  Loma  Doonc. 

How  about  the  business  life  and  the 
student  life^  and  the  artisan  life  and  the  pro* 
fessional  life,  and  above  all,  the  home  life  of 
historic  periods  ?  Great  Heavens  !  There  was 
something  else  sometimes  tiian  the  soldier 
Ufe.  They  were  not  always  cutting  and 
thrusting^,  not  always  njgbt  riding,  escaping, 
venturing,  posing. 

Or  suppose  that  cut-and-thrust  must  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  where  is  the  man  bdiind," 
and  the  heart  in  the  man  nnd  the  spirit  in 
the  heart  and  liie  esscutuii  vital,  elemental, 
all-important,  true  life  within  the  spirit  \  We 
are  all  Anglo-Saxon  enough  to  Vixffy  the 
sight  of  a  fight,  would  go  a  bkxk  or  SO  out  of 
tlw  way  to  see  one,  or  be  a  dollar  or  so  out  of 
pocket.  But  let  it  not  be  these  jointed 
manikins  worked  with  a  thread.  At  least  let 
It  be  Mr.  R(ibert  Fitzsimmons  or  Mr.  James 
Jeffries. 

Clnihes,  i>araiihernalia,  panoply,  pomp  and 
circumstance,  and  the  copyist's  public  and 
the  poor  bedevilled,  ink-corroded  hack  of  an 
overdriven,  underpaid  reviewer  on  an  inland 
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paper  speak  of  the  "  vivid  coloring  "  and  "  the 
fine  picture  of  a  by-gone  age  "—it  is  easy  to 
be  vivid  with  a  jxit  ot  vermilion  at  the  elbow. 
Any  one  can  scare  a  young  dog  with  a  false- 
face  and  a  roaring  voice,  but  to  be  vivid  and 
use  grays  and  browns^  to  scare  the  puppy 
with  the  lilted  finger,  that's  smnething  to  tl»e 
point. 

LIFB  AS  XT  IS 

The  difficult  thing  is  to  get  at  the  life  im- 
mediately around  you,  the  very  life  in  which 
you  move.  No  romance  in  it  ?  No  romance 
in  you,  poor  fool.  As  much  romance  on  Michi> 
gan  avenue  as  there  is  realism  in  King 
Arthur's  court.  It  is  as  you  choose  to  see  it. 
The  imjwrtant  thing  to  decide  is  which  lormula 
is  the  best  to  help  you  grip  the  Real  Life  of 
this  or  nny  other  age.  Contemporaries  ahvays 
imagine  that  theirs  is  the  prosaic  day,  and 
that  chivalry  and  the  picturesque  died  with 
their  forbears.  No  doubt  Merlin  mourned 
for  the  old  time  of  romance.  Cervantes  held 
that  romance  was  dead.  Yet  most  of  the 
historical  romances  of  the  day  are  laid  in 
Cervnntcs's  time,  or  even  after  it. 

Romance  and  Realism  are  constant  quahties 
of  every  age,  day  and  hour.  They  are  here 
today.  They  existed  in  th  tin  <  of  Job. 
They  will  continue  to  e.xist  t  tl^e  end  of 
time,  not  so  much  in  things  as  m  the  point  ot 
view  of  the  people  who  see  things. 

The  difficulty  then  is  to  get  at  the  im- 
mediate life,  immensely  difficult,  for  you  are 
not  only  close  to  the  canvas,  but  are  your- 
self part  of  the  picture. 

B'lt  the  historic  age  is  almost  done  to  hand. 
Let  almost  anyone  shut  himself  in  his  closet 
with  a  history  and  Violet  LeDuc's  Dictionaire 
dn  Mobilicr  and,  given  a  few  months'  time, 
he  can  evolve  an  historical  novel  of  the  kind 
called  popular.  He  need  not  know  men — 
just  clothes  and  the  lingo,  the  "what-ho- 
without-there"  gabble.  But  if  he  only  chose 
he  could  find  romance  and  adventure  in  Wall 
street  or  Bond  street.  But  romance  there 
docs  not  wear  the  gay  clothes  and  the  .showy 
accoutrements,  and  to  discover  it — the  real 
romance  of  it— means  hard  work  and  close 
study,  not  of  books,  but  of  people  and  ac- 
tualities. 

AND  THE  HEARTS  OF  REAL  MEN 

Not  only  this,  but  to  know  the  life  around 
you,  you  must  live — if  not  among  people  then 


in  people.    You  must  be  something  more 

than  a  novelist  if  you  can,  something  more 
than  just  a  writer.  There  must  be  that  name- 
less sixth  sense  or  sensibility  in  you  that  great 
musicians  have  in  common  with  great  inven- 
tors and  great  scientists,  the  thing  that  does 
not  enter  Into  the  work,  but  that  is  back  of 
the  thing  that  would  make  of  you  a  good 
man  as  well  as  a  good  novelist,  the  thing  that 
differentiates  the  mere  business  man  from  the 
financier  (for  it  u  possened  of  the  financier 
and  poet  alike — so  only  they  be  big  enough)  . 

riCTiriOUft  AND  REAL  REWARDS 

It  is  not  geniitt»  for  genius  is  a  lax,  loose 

term  so  flippantly  used  that  its  expressiveness 
is  long  since  lost.  It  is  more  akin  to  sin- 
cerity. And  there  once  more  we  halt  upon 
the  great  word — sincerity,  sincerity,  and  again 
sincerity.  Let  the  writer  attack  his  liistorical 
novd  with  smcerity  and  he  cannot  then  do 
wrong.  He  wiD  see  then  the  man  beneath 
the  clothes,  and  the  heart  beneath  both,  and 
he  wiU  be  so  amazed  at  the  wonder  of  that 
sight  that  he  will  forget  the  clothes.  His 
public  will  be  small,  perhaps,  but  be  will  have 
the  better  reward  of  the  knowledge  of  a  thing 
wen  done.  Royalties  on  editions  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  will  not  pay  him  more  to  his 
satisfaction  than  that.  To  make  money  is 
nut  the  province  of  a  novelist.  If  be  is  the 
r^ht  sort  he  has  other  responsilnlities,  heavy 
ones.  He  of  all  men  caiuiot  think  only  of 
himself  or  for  himself.  And  when  the  last 
page  is  written  and  the  ink  crusts  on  the  pen- 
point  and  the  hungry  presses  go  clashing  after 
another  writer,  the  "  new  man  "  and  the  new 
fashion  of  the  hour,  he  will  think  of  the  grim 
long  grind  of  the  years  of  his  life  that  he  has 
put  behind  him  and  of  his  work  tliat  he  has 
built  up  volume  by  volume,  sincere  worlc, 
tdling  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  independent  of 
fashion  and  the  gallery  gods,  holding  to 
these  with  gripped  hands  and  shut  teeth — he 
will  think  of  all  this  then,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  say:  **!  never  truckled,  I  never  took 
off  the  hat  to  Fashion  and  held  it  out  for 
pennies.  By  God,  I  told  them  the  truth. 
They  liked  it  or  they  didn't  like  it.  What 
had  that  to  do  with  me.'  I  told  them  the 
truth  ;  I  knew  it  for  the  truth  tlien,  and  I 
know  it  lor  the  trutu  now," 

And  that  is  his  reward — the  best  that  a 
man  may  know ;  the  only  one  really  worth 
the  striving  for. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  NATURE  CLUBS  IN 


PARKS 


THE  American  public  library  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  ingeniously  and 
pervasively  active  institutions  in  the 
world,  thanks  to  the  capable  men  and  women 
who  have  taken  up  the  profession  of  librxrian. 
Among  the  latest  new  directions  of  happy 
public  service  is  the  convenient  placing  of 
branch  libraries  in  parks. 

In  a  pleasant  house  among  the  trees  and 
flowers  of  Bedford  Parle,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  instance,  are  two  things  that  probably  do 
not  have  their  like  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
— a  park  library  and  a  children's  museum. 
The  library  occupies  a  room  or  two,  whose 
walls  are  hidden  by  hif^h  shelves  and  whose 
windows  look  out  on  green  spaces.  The 
books  seemed  a  bit  heavy  for  so  charming  a 
place — lives  of  statesmen,  systems  of  the- 
ology and  so  on.  But  there  was  an  agree- 
able number  of  entertaiiring  books,  too,  and 
after  all  (there  are  4,000  volumes)  they  must 
be  well  chosen  or  the  library  would  never 
have  had  the  success  it  has.  In  the  late 
summer  afternoons  a  continuous  procesrion  at 
b<x)k  borrowers  passed  in  and  out — children 
and  grown  people,  but  noticeably  children 
There  used  to  be  two  other  park  libraries  in 
Brooklyn,  but  the  One  in  Prospect  Park  was 
literally  killed  by  success  and  had  ti>  be  re- 
moved to  larger  quarters  in  another  part  of 
the  city.  The  one  in  Tompkins  Park  still 
remains.  It  started  with  i ,000  books,  which 
in  the  first  six  months  attracted  almost 
30,000  transient  readers  and  2,097  regular 
borrowers,  many  of  them  children.  During 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  Hedfork  Park 
Library  about  20,000  persons  made  use  of 
the  roulingHroom.  Of  course,  the  park  li- 
braries are  o])cn  all  the  year  round,  but  sum> 
mer  is  their  prime  season. 

The  Children's  Museum  in  Bedford  Park, 
which  is  conducted  as  a  neighbor  and  ally  of 
the  library,  takes  up  praetirallv  the  whole 
building,  the  park  library  requiring  only  two 
rooms.  The  museum  itself  has  a  library  of 
its  own  of  alxtut  1,650  bcM)ks,  about  zoolojjy, 
geology,  botany,  history  and  geography  and 


the  like.  They  range  from  Hu.xley's  works 
to  primers.  The  walls  of  the  museum  are 
hung  with  charts,  and  there  are  cases  of 
birds  and  jars  of  sjx^cimens.  One  jar  con- 
tains an  array  of  frogs,  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  frog  from  the  jxjllywog  on.  Then 
there  are  aevnal  roocua  fiUed  with  live  speci- 
mens— snakes,  Gila  monsters,  caterpillars  and 
the  like. 

But  the  peculiar  thing  about  this  little 

musrum  is  the  work  it  docs  and  the  keen 
interest  taken  in  it.    Much  of  its  service  to 
the  children  was  oiganized  by  Miss  Ruth 
Cook,  who  has  an  inspiring  amount  of  enthu* 
siasm.    She  recently  formed  a  Nature  Study 
Club,  with  350  children  as  members.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  she  took  them  almost  daily 
into  the  park,  where  she  answered  questions 
and  tried  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  fascinat* 
ing  life  of  the  world  of  nature.   The  children 
gathered  flowers  an  1  <  ught  bugs,  and  from 
their  gatherings  a  sclcc  tiun  was  made  for  the 
museum.     They  chased  butterliies,  caught 
fish  and  did  anything  they  liked  that  brought 
them  in  (lircct  contact  with  nature.  Their 
selected  specimens  were  brou^-^ht  back  to  the 
museum,  where  they  were  jirL  iiared  for  exhi- 
bition   and  study.     There  is  another  club 
called  the  Humboldt  Club  that  is  conducted 
on  much  the  same  plan  as  the  Nature  Study 
Club.   But  its  members  are  older. 

The  exiH'nses  of  the  mu.seum  are  met  by 
that  immense  educational  enterprise,  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which  has  probably  done  more  educational 
work  than  any  other  l<ical  institution  in 
America.  The  officers  of  the  institute  sec  m 
the  present  museum  only  a  slight  rea]izati(« 
of  their  plans  and  only  a  suggestion  of  the 
future.  As  the  park  library  is  free,  of 
course,  the  museum  also  and  its  clubs  are 
free.  They  are  both  meant  for  the  benefit  of 
jx;rsons,  particularly  children,  who  go  to  the 
parks  for  recreation.  And  people  who  read 
books  in  parks  are  apt  to  read  sane,  health- 
ful books,  and  in  the  museum  they  learo 
while  they  play.  1 
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MR.  KIPLING'S  "KIM" 


THE  printint^  presses  of  the  world 
clashing  on  month  alter  month  turn- 
ing out  the  mediocre,  the  common- 
place, the  bizarre,  the  imitation,  and  after  a 
time  we  arc  content  with  such  and  are  con- 
fused and  tricked  by  the  noise  of  much  ad- 
vertising and  hired  clamor,  so  that  we  think 
that  perhaps  the  enormously  popular  is  of 
some  merit  after  all.  Then,  squarely  in  the 
midst  of  aU  thb,  true  cut  as  a  block  of  marble, 
finished  and  polished  as  marble,  comes  such 
a  book  as  "Kim,"  and  we  stand  "attention  " 
with  hats  off,  and  the  Uttle  people  sh:ink 
back  to  the  tiny  niches  where  they  belong  and 
we  who  have  condoned  them  and  excused 
them  are  left  ashamed,  and  confused  before 
the  Master  of  the  Ciaft. 

The  story  of  "  Kim  '"  is  simple — merely  the 
initial  adventure  of  the  hero's  career  as  an 
agent  in  the  Indian  Secret  Service.  But  upon 
this  insignificant  peg  is  hun^;  as  rich  and 
strnnt^'e  a  fabric  of  6ctkHI  as  CVCT  the  mind  o£ 
romancer  conceived. 

Nowhere  in  all  his  books  thus  far  has  Mr. 
Kipling  gone  so  deep  or  ranged  so  widely  in 
the  vast  under-world  of  India  as  in  this  book. 
The  presentation  of  the  living,  moving  picture 
of  the  Great  Road  along  which  the  launa  and 
Kim  travel,  the  Serai,  the  stran:^e  shop  of  that 
strange  man  Lurgan  Sahib,  the  native  com- 
partments in  the  railway,  the  forecourt  of  the 
Sahiba's  house,  the  Temple  at  Tirthankers 
and  last  and  most  ix)werful  of  all  the  l)reativ 
less  enormity  of  the  Himalayas — all  pictures 
so  vivid  that  absolutely  the  last  word  upon 
native  India  seems  to  have  been  said. 

The  gamin  of  India — that  is  Kim,  in  his 
elements  the  same  as  the  London  ragamuffin 
and  the  New  York  arab.  Thus  far  \%'e  claim 
him  as  a  brother ;  it  is  not  far ;  it  is  nt)t  much, 
just  enough  for  one  to  feel  the  human  kinship 
—and  no  farther,  and  no  more.  It  could  not 
he  otherwise;  for,  ohl  the  wonderful,  romjilex, 
strange  life  of  him,  and  his  strange  friends, 
and  the  devious,  loucket  as  it  were  under- 
ground ways  of  him!  But  he  is  the  New  B<iy — 
the  New  Boy  of  fiction,  brother  to  I  hick  Finn 
and  Tom  Sawyer  and  yet  as  unhkc,  as  re- 
moved, as  distant,  as  the  Ganges  is  distant 
from  the  Mississippi. 


Other  boys  will  rome,  many  will  fjo,  but 
Kim  is  to  stay.  By  just  so  much  is  the  read- 
ing world  the  richer,  and  we  can  all  from  now 
on  count  one  more  iriend — ^  the  little  friend 

of  all  the  world." 

It  is  the  Oriental  expression  of  exactly  the 
sune  qualities  that  one  finds  in  the  street  boy 
of  London,  Paris  or  New  York  that  is  the 
wonder  of  Kim.  He  is  not  only  a  shrewd, 
quick-witted,  resourceful  boy,  but  his  shrewd- 
ness, his  quick  wit,  his  resource  are  those  of 
the  Oriental.  In  this  is  a  great  achievement 
uf  Mr.  Kipling.  If  he  liad  merely  made  such 
a  boy  of  hb  own  race  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  but  to  understand — to  the  very 
bottom — the  hard  little,  crude  little,  contradic- 
tory little  heart  of  a  boy,  and  to  get  at  it 
below  the  perplexing  mysterious  externals  of 
the  Indian  life  in  which  it  has  its  beinp — 
there  is  the  great  thing  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
done.  And  the  portrait  b  so  vivid  tlut  for  all 
its  unfamiliarity  one  knows  it  t<i  be  true. 

And  then  the  troop  ot  minor  people — one 
B  compelled  to  call  them  minor--lor  the 
wonder  work  of  Kim  himself  dwarfs  all  else 
besides — that  follow  after!  Mahbub-Ali,  the 
horse  dealer,  with  the  dyed  vermilion  beard, 
the  Sahiba,  garrulous,  scheming,  shrill  and 
strident,  softened  and  made  lovable  at  the 
end  by  the  development  of  the  mother  affec- 
tion for  Kim ;  the  old  lama,  the  dear,  child-lik^ 
innocent  old  lama ;  Lurgan  Sahib— healer  of 
sick  pearls — a  new  p<^rtrait  in  the  Kipling 
gallery — and  above  all  the  Babu,  the  Babu 
Hurree.  Of  all  the  men  in  the  book  he  U  the 
best,  of  all  the  Ki[i!infj  jx-ople  up  to  now  he 
is  one  of  the  most  successful.  Ambitious  for 
the  F.  R.  S.,a  student  of  ethnology,  able  ta 
quote  Herbert  Six'ncer ;  yet  frightened  at 
Huneefa's  tnaf::ic.  Hear  him  speak  (Huneefa 
is  at  work  upon  her  magic  over  Kim  s  tlruj;gcd 
body).  — apprehend  it  b  not  at  all 
malignant  in  its  operation ! '  said  the  Babu 
watching  the  throat  muscles  quiver  and  jerk 
as  HunMfa  spoke.  '  It — it  b  not  likely  that 
she  has  killed  the  boy  ?  If  so,  I  decline  to  be 
witness  at  the  trial.  •  •  •  What  was  the 
last  hypothetical  devil  mentioned.'"* 

^ahbub  here  says  that  the  devils  invoked 
are  not  friendly  to  the  Babu's  ilk.) 
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"Then  you  think  I  had  better  go?*  said 
Hurree  Babu,  half  rising.  *They  are,  of 
course,  dematerialized  phenomena.  Spencer 
flays  ' " 

Antl  here  he  is  interrupted.  An  article 
might  be  written  on  just  that  Babu.  He  is 
India  in  transitkm,  and  his  humor  and  his 
strange  courage  (he  caUs  him.self,  and  justly, 
"a  fearful  man,"  yet,  hnw  he  plays  the  Great 
Game  with  the  two  Russian  spies  who  would 
slit  his  threat  for  a  turn  ol  the  hand),  and  his 

contradictions  and  consistent  inconsistencies 
are  nothing  short  of  superb. 

In  the  matter  of  incture-making  it  is  to  the 
Himalayas  that  the  mind  harks  back  the  first 
of  all  when  the  bL>ok  is  closed.  Nothing 
better,  nothing  more  impressive,  more  truly 
great,  has  come  from  Mr.  Kipling's  pen  than 
this  gigantic  panorama,  Kedarnath  and 
Badrinath — these  are  the  two  greatest  moun- 
tains in  sight  of  Kim  and  the  lama  as  they 
toil  upward.  Let  experienced  mountaineers 
judge  how  true  is  the  effect  of  these  lines — 
and  what  an  impression  of  vastness  they 
convey  I 

"  But  for  all  their  marchings,  Kedamath  and 

Badrinath  were  not  impressed  ;  nnd  it  was  only 
after  days  of  travel  that  Kim,  uplifted  upon  some 
insignificant  ten4hott8and-foot  hummock,  could 


see  tli.it  a  shoulder-knot  or  horn  of  the  two  great 

lords  had — ever  so  slightly — changed  outline." 

If  one  began  to  quote  from  the  book  there 
would  be  no  end.  To  quote  what  is  good 
woidd  practically  be  the  setting  down  of  the 

whole  story.    This,  however,  at  random : 

"  Above  than,  stiU.  enormous^  above  them, 
earth  towered  away  toward  snow  nne,  where  from 

east  to  west  across  hundreds  of  miles,  rulc-d  as 
with  a  ruler,  the  last  of  the  bold  birches  stopped. 
Above  that,  in  scarps  and  blodcs  upheaved,  the 
rocks  strove  to  fight  their  heads  above  the  white 
smother.  Above  these  again,  changeless  since 
the  worMVi  b^bning,  but  changing  to  every  mood 
of  sun  and  cloud,  lav  out  the  eternal  snow.  Thev 
could  ijei;  blots  and  blurs  on  its  face  where  storm 
and  wandering  Wullie-wa  got  up  to  dance.  Below 
them  as  they  stood,  the  forest  slid  away  in  a 
sheet  of  blue  green  for  mile  upon  mile ;  below 
the  forest  was  a  village  in  its  sprinkle  of  terraced 
fields  and  steep  grazing  frronnd^  :  hclov,-  the  vil- 
lage, they  knew,  ihougii  a  thuridersiorm  worried 
and  growled  there  for  a  moment,  a  pitch  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  gave  to  the  moist 
valley  where  the  streams  gather  that  are  the 
mothers  of  young  Sutluj.** 

It  is  such  passages  as  this  that  only  the 
author  of  the  "  Plain  Tales  "  and  "  Many  In- 
ventions "  has  given  us  in  this  generation  of 
writers. 


A  SHORT  GUIDE  TO  NEW  BOOKS 


Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  following  his  other 
books  on  early  Virginian  history,  in  this  volume 

attempts  to  show  that  the  germ  of 
iUM'toSajly  ^he  American  Republic  lay,  in  reality, 
HuSr>^       in  the  Virginia  charters  of  1609  and 

rC)i2,  granted  to  colonists  of  the  Pa- 
triot i\arty  to  found  a  pc>pular  Government  in  the 
New  World;  that  to  Sir  Edwin  Landys  and  the 
Patriot  Party  belong  the  credit  for  founding  and 
developing  under  those  charters  a  free  colony; 
that  James  I  and  the  Court  Party  succeeded 
finally  in  reducing  the  colony  to  dependence; 
and  that,  through  the  suppression  of  historical 
evidence,  and  by  the  publication  of  erroneous 
histories — notably  Captain  John  Smith's — ^a  false 
idea  of  the  Patriot  Party  and  its  work  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  successive  historians. 
He  covers  the  ground  with  care,  keenly  scrutiniz- 
ing the  pretensions  of  James  and  the  Court 
Party,  ami  appealing  from  the  historiographers 
of  the  Court  to  the  evidence  contained  in  the 


records  of  the  Patriots.  I'hough  a  somewhat 
onesided  treatment  of  the  subject — for  Nfr. 
Brown  is  an  advocate  rather  than  an  imp.artial 
judge — tlie  book  is  decidedly  stimulating,  and 
is  of  permanent  value.     (Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Mr.  Sydney  H.  Prkston's  "The  Green  Pigs  " 
was  a  story  brimful  of  whimsical  humor.  This 
Th«  Akan-  gcntlv-flowing  tale  by  the  same  au- 
4oned  Farmer  ^^^^^^  sporadic  bubblings  of  the 
same  quality ;  but  in  the  main  he  has  so  diluted 
his  dnracteristic  cxoellenoe  that  the  whole  book 
suggests  a  sort  of  pale  Frank  Stockton.  A 
town-weary  journalist  hires  a  farm  upon  which 
he  lives  contentedly,  des|Mte  occasional  hidicrous 
mishaps.  At  kngtli  after  a  discoven,-  of  oil — 
which  turns  out  to  be  kerosene,  with  which  the 
well  hole  has  been  salted  *' — the  journalist  buys 
the  farm.  A  tramp  who  becomes  hired  man 
brightens  the  narrative.    Through  prodigality  of 
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inconsequent  details  the  book  fails  below  the 
writer's  possibilities.  Yet,  though  deserving 
no  higher  prabe,  H  is  readable.  (Scribner*s. 

Mr.  Francis  Churchiu.  Wiluams^s  **Ko* 

mance  of  American  Politics  "  is  a  book  of  some 
J.  iMfite-^  importance,  not  so  much  because  it 
BOM         telb  an  entertaining  story,  though  it 

does  that  too.  as  because  it  presents  a  capably 
drawn  picture  of  a  flesh  and  blood  politician. 
The  best-known  boss  is  the  boss  of  caricature,  a 
sinister  abstraction  resembling  the  real  politician 
no  more  closely  than  a  caricature  of  a  trust  re- 
sembles the  amiable  geiulenven  who  gather  at 
directors'  meetinj^.  Mr.  Williams's  boss  is 
"Jimmy,  whose  heart  was  overbig  for  his  plain, 


strong  bod)  ,  this  as  well  as  the  Jimmy  whose 
tireless  brain  wove  the  political  destinies  of  a 
city's  thousands  **— the  real  boss.  Jimmy's  di- 
vergences from  the  path  of  good  citizenship  are 
not  gbssed  over,  and,  tboueh  Mr.  W1U.1AMS 
treats  him  very  sympathetically,  his  good  qual- 
ities are  not  so  exaggerated  as  some  persons 
might  believe  who  have  never  known  some  "gen- 
tle inrale.**  The  narrative  takes  him  from  office- 
boydom  on  a  newspaper,  through  minor  cam- 
paigns and  a  great  Presidential  convention,  to 
the  position  of  boss  of  a  large  city  and,  finally, 
to  his  political  downfall.  Two  love  stories  are 
deftly  woven  into  an  interesting  plot,  one  of 
whidt  is  delicate,  the  other  surprisingly  crude — a 
regretable  flaw  in  a  book,  which,  notwithstanding, 
has  a  keen  human  mterest.    (Lothrop.  $t.^o.) 
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Reports  from  book^iealers  in  Cincinnati.  Al- 
bany, Toronto,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Louisville, 
Dallas,  St.  Paul,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  St.  Louis, 
Rochester,  San  Francisco.  Indiana|X)lis  and 
Kansas  City,  and  from  librarians  in  New  York, 


San  Francisco,  Bridgeport,  Jersey  City,  Spring- 
field, Detroit,  Hartford,  Hrooklyn,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Los  An- 
geles combine  into  the  following  lists  shovring 
demands  for  books : 


J- 
4- 


II. 

»> 
14- 

17. 

1^0. 
II. 

Z2. 

24- 

;6. 

a& 
39. 


BOOK  DEALERS'  REPORTS 

The  Crisis— (  huichiil.  (Macmilkn.) 
Truth  Dexier— McCall.    (little.  Broun.) 

Tarry  'l  liou  Til!  I  Come— Tmly.     {Funk  &  N\  ag 
nails) 

The  Puppet  Crown-  M.  flMtIv    I  liowen  Merrill.) 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre— Ruukk-  (CantBiy.^ 
GrauBtark — McCxi t c  h eo  n .    ( S  t  oiu:  ) 
The  Octopus — Norris     ( I )(iMblL-<iay.  I'aKf  .l 
Alice    of    Old    Vin<:tnn<>  —  rhonipskun.  (Bowen- 
Memll.) 

The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess— Anon.  (Maiper.) 
A  Sailor's  l^g — Ev.ins.  (Appleton.) 
Jack  Raymond— Voynkb.  <Uppjiicott.) 
MoMirar  Bwvcain— Taikington.    (McCliure,  PUt- 

Th^SiLitt  of  Bitiabcth-Glyii.  (Liim.> 
Ukt  Aaolbcr  Hdan— Moitoo.  (BowMi'MwnlL) 
XatlieifaM  Day— Fvller.  (Piitiiain.t 
In  Search  of  MadetnoiseU*— Gibl)s.  (Coates.) 
Penelope's  Irish  ExperioKM— Wiggin.  (Houghton. 
Mifflin.) 

The  Heritage  of  Unrest — OvMrtOHU  (MacmiHan.) 
The  Turn  of  Uia  Road— FrotUngfaui.  (H< 

Mifflin.) 

Eben  HoldLn  — Bacheller.  (Lothrop.) 
Sister  TLTf!»a  -  Moore.  (Lippincott.) 
The  Mills  of  (".od  — l.aiu-     (Appleloii  ) 
The  Tower  of  Wye — BaKork.     (( Datc-s.) 
A  Summer  Hymnal — Mooie        oates  ) 
Ralph  Marlowe — Naylnr  (Saaltieki.) 
A  Dream  of  Empire— Vc-nable     (Dodd,  Mead  I 
The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth — ^Anon. 
(Lane.) 

Cinderella— Crockett.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

Yonr  Uncle  Lew — Sherlock.  (Stokes.) 

K  CMOttna  CavsUer— EgglMton.  (l^iop.) 


VI. 

^. 

-.5. 
6. 

1- 


la 
HI. 
12. 

IJ- 
»4- 

L-16. 

MS. 

19. 

11. 
22. 
2J 

25- 

26. 


29. 


LIBKAKlANij'  REPORTS 

The  Cri.si* — (  h urchin.  (MaciiulUn.) 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre — Kunkle.  (Century.) 
Alice  of  Old  Virnennes — Thompson.  (  Bowen-MerrilL) 
Eben  Holdeii  — BaOieller.  (Lothrop.) 
A  Sailor's  Log — Evans.  (Appleton.) 
Quincy  Adanis  Sawyer — Pidgin.  (Clark.) 
Truth  Dexter — .Mtt'all.    {Little,  Brown) 
The  Octopus* — Nurris.    (Doubleday,  Page.) 
Penelope's  Irish  Experiences — Wiggin.  (Hovchtoni 
Mifflin.) 

The  Visits  of  Eliabeth — Glyn.  (Lao«.) 
The  Cardinal's  Snu£f  Box— UarhiuL  (I^e.) 
Up  from  Sla««rv— Waihington.    (Doableday,  Pan.) 
Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Qvm»-Cnltf.   (Piak  ft  Wif- 

nails.) 

The  Sky  Pilot— CooDor.  (RevelL) 

Misa  Pntdhaid'k  Weddtog  Tdp-^Bttiakam.  (Hooch- 

ElMiior-'WanL  (Haiptr.) 

Th*  life  and  Deatb  of  Ridiaid  Yn«Hd-Nay— Hew- 
lett. (Maoaillan.) 

Uncle  Tenjr—Hnnn.   (I/ce,  Shepard) 

like  Another  Helen — Horton,    ( Bowen Merrill ) 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana — Tarkington.  (Uouble- 
day,  I'agp  1 

Orau.stark  —  McL  uicheon  (Stone.) 

The  Darlingtnns  —  I'cake.    (McClurc,  rhillips.) 

The  Life  of  Phillips  Biook» — Allen.    (Uuttou  ) 

Every  Inch  a  King — Sawyer.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

In  the  N  ame  of  Woman — Marrhani,  fSiok^a^.) 

The  Puppet  Crorni-  McGrath.    (Bowen  Merrill  ) 

Tile  Trihulation*  of  a  I'rinccss — Anon.  (Harper.) 

Habs  the  Impossible— O rand.  (Harper.) 

The  Riddle  of  the  Universe— HaeckeL  (Huper.) 

When  Knighthood  Waa  ill  Fiowet^Malor.  (Bow 
Merrill) 
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A  mjnuM  wm  <'foukd  besselt**  js  a  sia 

Ca£ST 

THIS  is  the  stray  of  a  ycnm^'  woman  who 
did  .sonit.-thing  with  her  hands  that  gave 
her  satisfaciion  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  con- 
crete value  of  her  work — the  artist^  satisfoction, 

which  alone  makes  WOrlc  WOTth  the  while  of  au 

ambitious  spirit. 
She  had  had  the  usual  high-school  education ; 

she  had  taught ;  she  had  passed  throuj^h  the 
china-painting  age ;  she  had  done  conventional 
water-cokMTS;  she  had  tried  decorative  work, 
screens  and  fans,  and  chairs  and  cigar-boxes — all 
without  doing  a  single  task  that  was  her  own. 
At  last  she  went  to  the  New  Yoidc  Teachers' 
College  and  fell  among  women  who  were  working 
at  manual  training.    She  hammered  and  sawed 

and  planed  and  chiseled  and.   found 

herself. 

During  the  winter  her  study  developed  breadth 
and  character.  She  made  a  study  of  old  models 
of  woodwork.  She  saw  in  a  book  on  cok>nial 
furniture  the  plate  of  a  little  box  marked  1602. 
It  met  her  idea  and  need  exactly.  She  began  draw- 
ings for  a  large  sca<hcst.  She  would  build  it  on 
simple,  strong  lines,  and  the  production  would  be 
her  ovm  handiwork  from  the  making  of  the 
design  to  the  linishmg  of  the  woodwork.  The 
model  was  prevalent  in  colonial  history  when 
SCI  captains  returning  from  long  voyngfs  brought 
home  stuffs  and  teas  from  the  Orient  in  heavy 
timbered  boxes,  solidly  buik  to  withstand  thie 
shock  of  many  tempests. 

In  the  summer  she  was  in  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  attend  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dow's  summer 
school,  whose  influence  was  to  be  of  direct  ad- 
vantage in  all  her  future  work.  She  submitted 
her  scheme  to  Mr.  Dow,  and  it  met  his  approval. 
She  then  undertook  to  find  a  workroom,  and  the 
village  carpenter  offered  her  a  bench  in  his  shop. 
On  the  morning  she  arri\ed  at  his  shop  with  t\so 
pieces  of  wood  under  her  arm  he  was  struck  with 
her  confident  air. 

"I  suppose  you're  what  lluy  call  a  lady 
carver,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  tlic  time  is  coming 
when  women  will  be  as  mudi  use  as  men." 

Every  day  as  the  news  spread  through  the 
village  that  **  the  old  man  "  had  a  girl  from  tlie 
city  carpentering  in  hu  shop,  men  and  women 
ffUTnd  it  convenient  to  go  along  that  street  and 
look  through  the  door,  I ir  stoj)  in  for  an  errand. 

She  had  trouble  with  her  tools.  They  dulled 
quickly,  lost  their  edge  and  chipped  off. 

.'\n  expressman  standing  by  one  morning  while 
she  was  grinding  her  chisel,  fek  the  situatum 


needed  an  apol0!gy  tO  ftVisatOr  alsOn««r,ilOWllCMII 

he  turned : 

*'  I  suppose  now  it  looks  queer  to  you  to  see  a 

woman  in  this  part  of  the  country  using  a  grind* 
stone."  To  which  the  visitor  replied,  "  She 
happens  to  come  from  New  Ymk." 

Desirous  of  mollifying  her,  the  next  time  he 
went  by  and  found  her  grinding,  the  expressmaxi 
said  to  the  girl,  "  Getting  a  good  edge  on  it  ?" 

To  cap  the  climax  of  her  endeavors  and  in- 
creai.e  the  amazement  ot  the  natives,  she  entered 
a  store  one  day  and  asked  for  a  strop  and 
razorine.  She  wanted  to  put  a  final  edge  on  her 
chisel. 

At  length  the  chest  was  ready  for  staining.  It 
had  been  rubbed  and  sandpapered,  and  a  coat  of 
stain  would  give  the  appearance  of  antiquity. 
She  had  spectators  even  during  this  process. 
She  had  gcme  over  the  inside,  had  stained  the 
edge  all  around,  then  fancying  that  she  saw  a 
spot  on  the  bottom  that  needed  retouching,  leaned 
over  and  brushed  energetically.  When  she  rose 
there  was  a  broad,  dark  line  across  her  seer- 
sucker coat. 

One  of  the  seafaring  villagers  was  sitting  by 
interestedly  watching  the  performance.  He 

cluu  kled  when  he  saw  the  paint  mark. 

"  That  reminds  rae  of  Jim  Scott.  He  always 
thought  he  was  smarter'h  anybody  else,  *a.  did 
things  his  own  way.  One  day  when  he  was  tar- 
ring the  mast  of  a  schooner  he  began  at  the 
bottom  to  tar  up,  and  when  he  had  tarred  ten 
feet  he  looked  as  if  he  had  bei'ii  tarring  ten  days." 

When  it  came  time  for  tlie  liinges  of  the  chest, 
the  girl  drew  a  design  lo  sec\ire  the  kind  she 
wanted,  and  interviewed  all  the  blacksmiths  in 
the  village,  but  not  one  in  Ipswich  could  make 
her  design.  As  a  last  resort  she  went  to  Salem 
for  the  work.  The  hinges  were  put  on  with  hand- 
wrought  nails  clinched  on  the  under  side  after 
the  manner  of  old  English  chests.  It  took  five 
weeks  of  hard  work  to  make  the  chest,  and  all 
except  the  hinges  and  the  joinery  was  the  handi- 
work of  a  woiii.in. 

The  dimensions  of  the  chest  were  liberal.  It 
was  built  of  quarternsawed  oak,  seven^etghths  of 
an  inch  stork  for  the  top,  frnnl  and  sides,  one 
and  one-half  inch  stock  for  the  lock  panel.  The 
comer  posts  were  three  inches  square.  The 
pieces  in  the  top,  the  sides  and  the  bark  were 
glued  together,  the  carved  front  panels  were 
fitted  into  the  grooved  lode  panel,  and  the  panels 
were  doweled  in  the  posfs.  or  fitted  together  with 
dowels.  The  bottom  rail  was  one  and  one-half 
inch  stock,  and  a  cleat-piece  was  fastened  on  the 
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inside  upper  edge.  There  were  fourteen  pieces 
in  all.  The  measurements  of  the  chest  were  live 
feet  by  twenty-two  indies,  and  it  was  eighteen 
inches  high. 

The  carving  of  the  panels  was  an  oak  leaf 
conventionalized.  The  design  on  the  posts  was 
a  modification  of  the  acorn,  and  the  acorn  motive 
was  used  in  the  hinges,  the  pattern  of  the  open 
spaces  forming  an  oak  leaf.  The  finishing  touch 
was  an  old  English  crown  padk)ck,  an  iron 
antique  found  in  Ypswidi. 

After  the  chest  was  done  an  old  graybeard 
sauntered  in  the  shop.  "Where  did  you  get 
that  box?"  he  asked.  <'It  must  be  two  hundred 
years  dd,  a  genuine  old  sea^hest." 

flOlf  VBESmmt  BLUOO  MIVHID  ▲  MEmUf- 

TION  n  THE  BUD 

GEN.  GUZMAN  BI-ANCO  of  Venezuela, 
who  died  last  year  iii  !•  rancc,  was  a  .soldier 
of  remarkable  ability  and  undaunted  courage* 
and  a  diplomat  as  well.  In  the  fall  of  1877, 
when  he  was  President,  revolutionary  movements 
started  against  him  in  the  State  of  Carabobo, 
which,  combined  with  a  plot  formed  in  the  city 
of  Caracas  to  overthrow  him,  might  have  proven 
successful,  but  for  his  timely  receipt  of  an 
anonymous  letter,  and  the  promptness  and  tact 
that  he  displayed  hi  counteracting  it. 

When  he  was  leaving  the  Palace  one  morning, 
an  officer  lianded  him  a  letter  which  he  opened 
and  read  while  leisurely  walking  towards  the 
main  entrance.  In  this  letter  the  anonymous 
writer  informed  him  that  the  movement  started 
against  him  In  the  State  of  Carabobo  was  simply 
a  blind  to  draw  troops  away  from  the  capital  to 
that  section,  while  the  real  head  of  the  revolution 
was  in  the  city  of  Caracas  itself,  where  a  plot 
had  been  formed  to  seize  tlie  CJovernmcnt  the 
moment  the  army  which  General  iJlanco  had  pre 
pared  and  which  was  ready  had  left  for  the  seat 
of  trouble.  The  letter  further  declared  that  the 
man  at  the  head  of  the  entire  movement  was 
General  Alvarez,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged 
in  the  calttvatk>n  of  coffee,  and  was  residing  in 
the  capital. 

As  he  reached  the  street,  he  finished  reading 
the  letter,  and  folding  it  leisurely  remained  in 
deep  thought  a  few  seconds.  Looking  up  he 
saw  General  Alvarez  riding  by  on  horseback. 
Accosting  General  Alvarez  politely,  he  asked 
him  to  <Usmount,  saying  that  he  had  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  discuss  with  him. 

Pr^ident  Blanco  said  :  "  General,  I  have  been 
looking  for  the  proper  person  to  command  the 
troops  which  will  march  tomorrow  to  meet  the 
insurgents  in  Carabobo;  and  at  this  moment, 
upon  seeing  you,  I  realise  that  there  is  no  person 
better  fitted  to  take  the  command  than  yourself. 

General  Alvarez  protested,  after  thanking  the 


President  for  the  honor  of  offering  him  the  com- 
mand. If  he  should  leave  the  capital  at  this 
particular  time  his  private  interests  would 
greatly  sufTer,  for  the  gathering  of  the  coffee 
crop  was  at  hand,  and  rinding  himself  short  of 
funds,  he  was  then  endeavoring  to  raise  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  gather  the  crops  upon  his 
plantation. 

"  Do  not  wony  about  that.  General,'*  replied 

the  President,  "that  is  too  small  a  m.itter  to 
discuss  when  the  honor  of  the  State  is  involved. 
Go  as  I  tell  you  and  prepare  for  your  departure. 
Within  an  hour  I  will  have  the  sum  you  need 
delivered  to  you  in  cash,  so  that  your  interests 
may  not  suffer." 

"  At  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,"  he  continued, 
**I  shall  await  you  in  my  private  office  at  the 
Palace  to  receive  my  last  mstructions  for  the 
campaign." 

At  the  appointed  hour  General  Alvarez  did 
not  present  himself,  and  President  Blanco 
mounted  his  horse,  and  riding  to  the  house  of 
General  Alvarez  dismounted  and  entered  alone. 

He  was  received  by  the  General  with  many 
excuses  for  not  having  appeared  at  the  Palaccv 
to  which  the  President  replied:  "Come,  Gen- 
eral,  we  are  wasting  time;  mount  your  horse  and 
accompany  me  to  the  Pabce."  This  peremptory 
order  could  not  be  disobeyed ;  and  upon  being 
asked  if  he  had  received  the  ten  thousand  doH- 
iars,  be  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Then  the  President  quietly  remarked:  **By 
the  way.  General,  I  appreciate  the  sacrifice 
which  you  are  making  for  the  country ;  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  public  will  feel  as  deeply 
as  I  do  the  credit  due  you  for  this  generous  act, 
and  believing  that  it  is  due  the  public  that  they 
should  know  at  as  early  an  hour  as  possible 
lliat  the  command  of  our  troops  w  ill  be  in  such 
patriotic  hands,  I  have  had  a  proclamation  pre- 
pared, setting  forth  the  fact  of  your  voluntary 
sacrifice,  which  I  know  will  be  received  with 
great  satbfaction."  "  See,"  he  added,  stepping  to 
a  window  overlooking  the  plaia»  "thqr  are  even 
now  being  distributed,  and  here  is  a  copy  of  it." 

General  Alvarez  sank  into  a  chair,  realizing 
that  the  general  impression  which  would  be 
created  among  his  fellow<con$pirators  would  be 
that  he  had  sold  himself  to  General  Blanco,  and 
that  the  ten  thousand  dollars  delivered  at  his 
bouse  that  day  was  part  of  the  price  received  for 
his  treachery. 

He  left  the  next  morning  in  command  of  the 
Government  forces,  but  before  he  reached  the 
enemy,  the  enemy  had  heard  of  his  coming  and 
disbanded.  General  Alvarez  know  th,it  he  was 
under  the  surveillance  of  two  subordinate  Gen- 
erals, and  he  realized  that  he  was  a  hdpless  tool 
in  the  hands  of  a  boMer  and  abler  man  than 
himself. 
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Workmen  aa  Shareholders  in  Corporations 

THE  steel  strike  has  called  attention  to  one 
method,  of  which  much  was  once  ex- 
pected, of  more  closely  identifying  the  interests  of 
corporations  and  workingmen — the  encourage- 
ment of  the  men  to  become  shareholders.  Such 
encouragement  has  been  given  by  a  number  of 
corporations ;  and  in  some  cases  it  has  had  the 
excellent  effect  of  engendering  a  feeling  of  com- 
mon interest.  Naturally  the  workmen  never 
acquire  a  great  deal  of  stock  in  any  corporation, 
yet  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  establishments  where 
capital  and  labor  have,  to  some  degree,  been 
merged  into  one. 

For  example,  when  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  was  about  to  increase  its  capital  stock, 
it  passed  the  word  around  to  its  clerks  who,  in 
some  cases  with  the  assistance  of  the  bank, 
bought  shares  which  were  then  selling  at  some- 
thing like  150.  These  shares  are  now  worth 
almost  five  times  what  they  were  worth  when  the 
clerks  bought  them.  The  National  City  Bank, 
however,  does  not  pretend  to  make  a  habit  of 
giving  such  chances.  It  is  not  a  preferred  profit- 
sharing  concern,  such  as  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  or  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road Company  is. 

The  system  whereby  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road enables  its  workmen  to  secure  a  part  of  its 
profits  operates  as  a  sort  of  savings  bank  for  the 
men.  On  the  first  day  of  each  month  the  market 
value  of  the  shares  of  the  road  is  registered  as 
the  price  at  which  they  will  be  sold  to  the  men 
during  that  month  regardless  of  any  fluctuations 
on  the  market.  The  stock  may  be  at  a  high 
mark  or  at  a  lower  one  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
but  it  remains  the  same  to  the  men  during  that 
month.  One  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  the 
men  have  the  privilege  of  paying  for  their  stock 
on  the  installment  plan  by  making  deposits  of 
tive  dollars  or  more  every  month.  Upon  this  de- 
posit they  receive  four  per  cent,  interest,  with  the 
right  to  withdraw  the  deposit  when  they  choose 
to  do  so. 

"  Is  the  system  a  success  ?"  "  Decidedly — '  a 
popular  success,'  "  replied  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  road.  "  The  road  employs  almost 
30,000  workmen.    AW  these  men  are  not  profit- 


sharers,  but  you  would  be  surprised  to  know  just 
how  many  hundreds  are.  To  be  sure,  they  do 
not  own  the  road,  but  they  do  own  a  part  of  it, 
and  that  inspires  them  with  a  fidelity  that  pays 
everyone  concerned." 

The  system  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  is 
diflferent  from  that  of  the  Illinois  Central.  The 
Great  Northern  system  was  established  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  when  $1,000,000  worth  of 
shares  {10,000)  were  set  aside  for  the  road's 
employees.    Men  who  had  worked  on  the  road 
for  five  years  and  whose  salary  did  not  exceed 
$3,000  a  year  were  invited  to  take  these  shares, 
paying  only  their  par  value.    But  if  the  men 
could  have  bought  shares  at  par  that  were  selling 
at  a  premium,  not  one  of   them  would  have 
neglected  to  buy  and  promptly  to  sell.  The 
management  of  the  road  hit  upon  a  scheme  to 
avoid  such  a  free  distribution  of  wealth  at  the 
road's  expense  by  organizing  the  Great  Northern 
Investment  Company,  Limited.    This  company 
issues  certificates  to  investing  employees  witness- 
ing their  ownership  of  the  shares  bought.  These 
are  held  by  the  company  in  escrow,  because  if 
they  were  not  so  held,  the  owners  would  sell 
them.    Then,  when  the  dividend  falls  due.  it  is 
paid  to  the  Investment  Company,  which  dis- 
tributes It  to  the  holders  of  its  certificates.  The 
company  stands  ready  to  redeem  its  certificates 
at  any  time.    The  system  was  designed  to  in- 
terest trainmen,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
road's  employees. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  trainmen  on  either 
road  become  rich  as  a  result  of  either  of  these 
systems.  But  then  the  system  was  not  estab- 
lished to  make  them  suddenly  rich.  Its  purpose 
IS  to  help  those  who  have  saved  a  little  money 
and  desire  to  invest  it  well.  The  thrifty  em- 
ployee finds  himself  daily  better  off.  and  the 
feeling  that  the  road's  interest  is  his  interest  is 
strengthened.  The  moral  effect  is  good  both  on 
the  man.igement  of  the  road  and  on  the  men. 

To  Connect  Asia  and  America  by  Rail 

npO  connect  the  new  world  with  the  old  by  a 
X      railroad,  with  a  ferry  across  Bering  Sea. 
IS  a  long  cherished  dream  that  is  likely  to  be 
fulfilled  within  a  reasonable  time.    The  combina- 
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tion  of  capital  of  American,  Russian  and  French 
financiers,  who  have  recently  taken  up  the  pro- 
position, seems  to  foreshadow  success.  Officials 
representing  the  French  syndicate,  and  others 
representing  the  Russo-China  Bank  and  the 
Ufanchurian  Raihoad,  as  well  as  Mcredited  rep* 
resentatives  of  the  Russian  Government,  are  in 
the  United  Stales  in  conference  with  American 
financiers  and  railroad  managers,  and  are  re- 
viewing the  proposed  route  for  a  railroad  from 
Alaska  to  Siberia. 

This  road  is  planned  to  run  from  Circle  City, 
Alaska,  on  the  American  --r",!'  followinj;;  a  course 
north  of  the  Yukon  River  and  south  of  the 
Arctic  circle,  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  ex- 
treme western  point  of  the  American  continent; 
thence  crossing  Behring  Strait  to  Siberia.  The 
same  financial  syndicate  that  proposes  to  build 
on  the  American  side  proposes  «nth  the  aid  of 
the  Russian  Government  to  build  also  from  the 
east  coast  of  Siberia  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
connectiqe  with  the  Trans-Siberian  line  at  Vladi- 
vofltodc,  findiog  an  outlet  into  China  vift  the 
Manchurian  Railroad. 

The  scheme  is  the  beginning  of  a  plan  out- 
lined by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  whose  ambition  has  for 
years  been  to  open  up  the  markets  of  the  Orient 
for  tJie  products  of  the  western  States.  Rail- 
Tomikkg  in  Alaska  is  practicable.  The  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  Road,  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion, has  demonstrated  this,  and  engineers  de- 
clare that  nowhere  on  the  pro(x>9ed  line  will  so 
many  difficulties  be  en o  untered  as  a  ;<  found 
on  this  line.  One  of  the  foreign  representatives 
who  has  recently  been  in  conference  with  Amer- 
ican financiers  here  during  the  past  two  months, 
thus  descrilses  the  plans  of  the  promoters  of  the 
road : 

"There  is  nothing  imp(>'^i'il"  about  the  build- 
ing of  a  line  from  Alaska  to  Siberia.  Indeed, 
feats  of  engineering  have  been  accomplished 
that  seemed  far  more  improbable  than  this  undi  r- 
taking.  We  have  the  capital  to  complete  the 
enterprise.  All  we  want  is  the  assurance  from 
the  United  States  Government  that  the  rights  of 
foreigners  will  be  protected. 

'•  I'he  present  plans  contemplate  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  Circle  City,  Alaska,  to 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a  distance  of  about  750 
mites.  Tlie  Vmn  would  follow  the  Yukon  River 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  and  would 
pass  north  of  Nome  City  not  more  than  eighty 
miles  from  that  thriving  mining  town.  To  rearh 
the  Siberian  coast  we  would  cross  Behring  Strait, 
with  the  aid  of  powerful  car  ferries  such  as  are 
employed  liy  the  Russian  Government.  The  dis 
lance  is  not  greater  than  across  Lake  Michigan, 
whete  car  ferries  are  in  successful  operation. 
We  would  lay  rails  across  the  many  islands  in 
the  channel  between  Alaska  and  Siberia,  and  in 


this  manner  it  would  be  possible  to  cross  from 
America  to  Russia  in  ten  hours,  transferring  a 

fiill  train  load  of  freight.  From  the  Siberian 
coast  we  contemplate  the  building  of  about  two 
thousand  miles  of  road,  reaching  Vladivostock, 
and  there  connecting  with  the  Trans-Siberian 
road  and  the  Manchurian  roadway  into  northern 
China.  Rujisia  is  willing  to  assume  the  de- 
velopment of  her  western  territory  and  French 
and  American  capital  is  to  build  the  road. 

"Two  years  after  the  completion  of  this  road, 
twenty  thousand  people  from  France,  Spain, 
Italy  and  Germany  will  settle  in  Alaska  and  the 
development  of  her  wonderful  resources  will 
have  begun.  By  that  time  I  believe  the  popula- 
tk>n  of  Alaska  will  not  be  far  from  one  mUlkm 
people.** 

The  question  natvirally  arises,  Who  will  profit 
by  it  ?  This  is  not  difficuk  to  answer.  The  ma- 
terial not  only  for  building  a  road  from  sonw 

terminus  of  the  present  American  lines,  but  for 
the  entire  proposed  Alaska-Siberian  line,  nm^ 
necessarily  be  obtained  in  the  United  States.  A 
line  from  some  pf)int  in  Manitoba  to  Circle  City 
would  probably  be  built  as  soon  as  the  Alaskan 
line  becomes  assured.  This  would  be  a  natural 
result.  Indeed,  such  a  line  has  already  been 
surveyed.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railroad 
Company  has  mapped  out  two  routes,  one  to  the 
Paci^c  coast,  three  hundred  miles  north  of  Vic> 
toria,  and  another  In  the  direction  of  Dawson 
and  Circle  City.  Work  on  this  line  is  being 
pushed  ahead  rapidly,  but  already  the  line  ea> 
tends  northwest  from  Winnipeg  quite  a  distance, 
and  an  extension  to  Circle  City  could  be  started 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  With  this 
plan  followed  out  it  is  not  a  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  see  that  millions  of  tons  of  iron, 
millions  of  ties  and  a  vast  army  of  men  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  undeitaking.  Follow* 
ing  the  building  of  these  lines  the  United  States 
must  reap  the  reward  of  the  development  of  her 
possessions  in  Alaska.  Railroad  men  of  the 
Northwest  say  that  the  completion  of  such  a 
gigantic  undertaking  would  redound  to  the  ben- 
eSt  of  the  United  States  for  centuries. 

Xha  Vnnattm  st  SUpwiaA  hy  Wlnlaia  Telephony 

IN  a  thick  fog  at  three  o'dcck  in  the  morning 
on  .\ugust  I  2th,  the  steamer  //tt/t/ax,  with 
250  passengers  and  a  cargo  of  freight,  went 
ashore  on  Mmot's  Ledge,  at  the  extreme  southern 

end  of  I?u'-ton  TIarl>or.  Almost  due  north,  on 
ligg  Rock,  Nahant,  the  other  limit  of  the  harbor, 
the  installation  had  begxm  of  an  invention  that 

will  enable  navigators  to  avoid  such  wTccks.  We 
have  lighthouses — wonderfully  efticient  when  the 
fog  is  not  too  thidc  We  are  going  to  have  a 
subrntirine-signalling  system  cap.il^le  uf  informing 
a  pilot  of  the  location  of  liis  ship  within  five 
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d^ees  of  absolute  accuracy  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  from  shore  under  any  weather  con- 
ditions.  It  is  known  as  the  Miindy<Gray 
marine  Telephone. 

In  operation  in  Boston  Harbor  it  will  work  in 
this  way.  At  F-gg  Rock  will  be  a  transmitter  and 
a  receiver  connected  with  a  tube  k)wered  some 
fifteen  feet  in  the  water;  by  means  of  an  instru* 
ment  like  the  keyboard  of  a  typewriter,  a  number 
of  bell-strokes  will  be  rung — corresponding  with 
tiie  key  pressed — whidi,  from  the  vibrating  sub* 
merged  bell  will  be  conveyed  to  the  water; 
and  the  water  (an  unsurpassed  sound  conductor, 
as  anyone  kmms  who  has  ever  listened  onder 
water  to  the  rapping  of  two  stone*?  or  the  chug- 
ch«Ag  of  a  steamboat)  will  convey  the  bell  strokes 
to  a  receiving  diaphragm  on  the  bow-plates  of  the 
warned  vessel.  The  receiver  on  shore  permits 
al^  return  signab.  A  2>ingle  station  of  thi^  kmd 
can  conv^  accurate  information  of  |X)si' 

tion  by  a  preconceived  signal  system.  But  there 
b  also  to  be  a  station  at  the  famous  Minot's 
Ledge,  at  the  southern  lip  of  the  harbor,  where 
the  %hthouse  was  once  destroyed  in  a  storm. 
Thus  the  whole  mouth  of  the  haibor  comes 
within  the  protected  circles  made  bytlwaound 
waves  radiating  from  these  centres. 

A  ship,  provided  with  the  proper  apparatus, 
comes  feeling  its  way  up  to  Boston  Light  in  the 
impenetrable  blackness  of  a  fqggy  night.  The 
captahi  sits  in  the  pilot-room  wfth  an  ordinary 
lonp-distancc  telephone  receiver  at  his  ear.  He 
bears  four  faint  bell  strokes,  deep:  that  is  the 
bell  at  Minot's  Ledge.  A  minute  later  he  hears 
three  faint  bell  strokes,  high :  that  is  Nahant. 
lie  examines  the  sound  chart,  with  which  all 
vessels  installing  the  system  are  provided ;  and 
he  finds  the  exn*  1  p-^^^'Von  in  whicli  he  must  be 
to  hear  one  bcii  a  minute  before  the  other. 
Shifting  his  course  a  bit  he  finds  that  he  hears 
both  bells  at  the  same  time :  he  is  midway  be- 
tween the  signal  stations.  Thus  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  a  ship  to  come  up  Boston  Harbor  at 
hdl  speed  in  the  blackest  of  storms  with  as  great 
certainty  of  its  position  as  if  it  were  daylight. 

Only  two  lines  of  steamers  have  yet  been  fur- 
nished with  the  apparatus,  and  Boston  is  the 
only  port  whare  the  apparatus  is  yet  tried.  It  is 
wireless  telephony.  It  rings,  one  may  trust,  the 
farewell  of  a  large  c  la>s  of  m.irine  disasters. 

To  BAnish  the  Kitchea 

THE  era  that  sees  the  horseless  carriage  may 
yet  have  the  kitchenless  home.  Many  of 
the  household  duties  of  our  grandmothers,  such 
as  spinning,  weaving,  brewing,  and  the  washing 
of  clothes,  arc  now  either  partly  or  wholly  per- 
formed outside  the  household ;  and  experiments 
lately  made  in  Boston  suggest  the  possibility  that 
cooldng  of  food  may  pass  from  the  domestic 
kitdien  to  the  caterer's  sfaop^  The  Committee 


on  Domestic  Service  of  the  Boston  Branch  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  deciding  that  the  serv.uit 
problem  hinges  on  the  diminution  of  housework, 
and  fiaing  on  household  cooking  as  the  point  of 
attack,  mvestigated  the  comparative  cost  of  food 
cooked  in  the  kitchen  and  ready-cooked  food 
boHght  outside.  If  it  should  be  found,  that 
food  eqttal  in  quality  to  home-cooked  food  ootrid 
be  furnished  as  cheaply,  not  only  would  the 
vexed  cook  question  be  solved,  but  the  first  step 
would  be  taken  toward  sending  the  Utclien  to 
follow  the  smoke-house  and  the  range  to  foUow 
the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  open  a  sug- 
gestive vision.  By  scrupulous  computation  of 
every  detail  of  cost — labor,  material  and  fuel,  the 
committee  demonstrated  that  baker's  bread  at 
5.55  cents  a  pound  is  the  only  food  article  more 
cheaply  bot^ht  than  m.ide:  to  make  a  pound  in 
the  kitdien  costs  5.865  cents— a  litde  over  a 
third  of  a  cent  more.  It  may  be  remarked,  how 
ever,  that  home-made  bread  is  usually  of  a  better 
quality.  Meat,  in  the  form  of  turkey  and  chicken, 
were  found  to  be  cheaper  when  ccx)ked  at  home 
— 24  cents  as  against  35  cents  a  pound  for  the  tur 
key,  36  cents  as  against  35  cents  for  the  chicken. 
Experiments  on  a  larger  scale  were  conducted  in 
November,  1899,  and  May,  1901,  by  clubs  of 
from  dght  to  oaten  persons  living  for  alternate 
periods  on  home<ooked  food  and  purchased  f<x)d 
— nioi»l  of  the  latter  from  the  New  England 
Kitchen,  where  cooked  food  is  sold  at  a  minimum 
of  profit.  In  November  the  food  prep.ired  at 
home  cost  i6)i  ccais  a  meal;  that  bought  out- 
side, 2$}4  cents:  in  May  the  figures  were  15  and 
19/4  cents.  Not  only  was  the  home-cooked  food 
considerably  cheaper,  but  it  gave  better  satis- 
faction. It  seems  plain,  then,  th.it  on  the  grout  d 
expense  alone  no  change  may  be  expected  in 
household  economy  until  the  supplying  of  cooked 
food  shall  become  so  \<,idespread  a  business  .is 
to  reduce  prices  considerably.  But  other  ele- 
ments must  be  considered.  To  many  people  the 
lime  sjxnt  in  cooking  and  the  necessary  annoy- 
ance easily  offset  any  gain  in  cheapnt£»s;  for 
others  the  banishment  of  cooking  would  settle 
unpleasant  servant  problems;  to  others  still  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  even  a  large  part  of  the 
foMl  supply  outside— as  ice«ream  is  frequently 
purchased  now — would  be  an  appreciable  boon. 
Evidence  secured  by  the  coaiaiutee  showed  that 
these  considerations  have  greatly  increased  the 
cookt  (1  f()<>d  business  of  late,  and  that  less  and 
less  arc  people  placing  entire  def)endencc  on  the 
home  kitchen.  Even  now  in  families  where 
time  and  bother  are  considered  more  than 
pennies,  the  kitchen  b  no  longer  a  necessity. 
With  the  inevitable  cheapening  of  ccvked  fixxl. 
the  increase  in  its  use  seems  also  ineviubic 
We  may  yet  be  kitchenless. 
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3.  They  are  printed  on  good  paper  from  good  plates. 

4.  The  size  of  cover  is  5,(4  x  inches. 

5.  The  books  will  occupy  3  feet  of  space  on  your  shelve*. 

6.  They  constitute  an  entire  library  in  themselves. 

7.  The  books  are  themselves  the  work  of  some  of  the 

greatest  English  writers  and  scholars. 

01  II?    OPFFP  *"*''        ****  entire  Mt  of  thiny-scven  volomcii.  charns  prcpalU,  on  receipt  of  $i  oo. 

'       rv     II         Jo  not  like  the  books  when  they  reach  you.  send  them  MCK  at  our  expense,  and  we  will 
return  the  %t  oo.    If  vou  do  like  them,  send  us  $2  00  every  month  for  nine  months. 

In  order  to  keep  yuu  in  touch  with  U5  durinK  thrsc  mnnths,  on  receipt  o(  your  rcouest  for  these  books  we  will  enter  you 
as  a  subscriber  to  either  HAKPIiR'S  MAUaZInL,  HAkPKk'S  Wi;i£KLV  .  or  HARPhK'S  BAZAR  vnow  a  monthly  maKSzInc 
Instead  of  a  weekly  as  heretolorei  for  o<ic  yc«r,  without  any  additional  cost  to  you.  In  writlnc,  state  which  you  want. 
Address 

HARPER  ®.  BROTHERS.  Franklin  Sq.,  New  York  City 


Ueoffrey  Chaucer. 
Edmund  Spenser. 
.Sir  Philip  Mdney. 
Krancis  Bacon. 
John  Milton. 
John  Bunyan. 
John  l)r>  den. 
John  Locke. 
Daniel  Ocfoe. 
Richard  Bentley 
Jonathan  5wl<t 
Josepli  Addison. 
Alexander  Pope. 
M  -nry  FleldlnK. 
Samuel  Johnson. 
Uavid  Hume. 
Laurence  5temc. 
Thomas  Oray. 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 


Edmund  Burke. 

William  Cowper. 

Edward  Oibbon. 

Richard  Ilrinsley  SheHdan. 

Robert  Burns. 

Wililam  Wordsworth. 

»lr  Walter  Scott. 

5amuel  Taylor  Coicridre. 

Robert  Southey. 

Charles  Lamb. 

W  alter  Savage  Landor. 

Percy  Byashe  .■^helley. 

Thomas  [>c  Quinccy. 

l  ord  Kyron. 

John  Keats. 

I  homas  Bablnjrton  Macau- 
lay. 

William  M.  Thackeray, 
Charles  Dickena. 


Jamtt   Amthamy   hri>tidt,  Atitlin    I'ltham.  J.  A. 
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SooAlsT  fo  ^^ad  and  ThinK,  jALbout 


HAVE  YOU  MET  THE 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  WOMAN? 

Krf.dkrk'k  Palmer  describes  her  and 
Howard  Chandler  Christy  draws  her  in 

THE  WAYS 

of  the  SER-Vici: 

"  Fiction  of  the  most  charming  kind,"  says 
the  Chka'^o  Times  HcraLl  of  these  vigorous 
stories  or  Army  and  iNavy  and  native  life  in 
the  Philippines  under  the  American  flag. 
They  present  the  great  problem  in  a  new  and 
refreshing  light.  Mr.  Palmer  gathered  his 
materials  and  his  inspiration  at  first  hand  as 
a  war  correspondent. 

12nio.  $1.50. 


A    "BooK  *>/  ftfjonat  Hjr^trianc*  and  Valuabia  Information 

HCNRY  SAVAGE  LANDOR^  CHINA 

A  NOTABLrE  WORK  IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Henry  Savage  Landor,  well  remembered  for  his 
thrilling  experiences  in  Thibet,  *'the  forbidden  land," 
has  written  a  graphic  and  stirring  account  of  his 
adventures  among  the  Boxers  in  C  hina,  with  a 
history  of  the  movement,  and  an  absorbing  diary  of 
the  siege  of  Pekin.    An  important  work. 


8 
48 


200 


Fl'I.I.  PAGF.  rOI.DR 
ILIA  N  l  R  \  riONS. 

FILL  PAGES  IN 
BLACK  AM*  WHITE. 

TEXT  ILLUSTRA- 

!  !(  >\S. 


CHOmS  AND  CHORAL  MUSIC 

By  ARTHVR  NCC8 
CMiMWt  •rika  N«»  r«rk  MenJclM^k  OIm  CM. 

ttU  b]r  cicqr  mc  iuMMMcd  !■  ik*  •n."— Jamk 
ISmo.  S1.2S  mtt. 


NtrmKu. 


MRS.  GILBERT'S  STAGE 
REMINISCENCES 

A  deliirhtfullv  prrsonil  ttory  i>f  the  rrcollcctioni  of  her  busy 


l2mo,  91.50  n«r. 


TEN  MONTHS  A 
PRISONER.  AMONG 
FILIPINOS 


Bv  ALBER.T 
SONNICHSEN 


A  BMK  nUT  IS  MNIUHMI  PUiUC  \ 

•A  book  to     r«l<if»«l«>»«rlo<'"«rr,"—  Tht  OHilm'k 
'H<  rnchaini  tkc  m4«f'l  aticntion  and  tympalbrtic 
intrrrti  rron  bfftaiiiii|  l» c*d,"— Ptnidcal  Schv»- 
«AN  «)  c«rMlt,tbctfit  PNtMcM«rtk«rbllirplac 

Commiiftioa, 


Charles  Scribner^^  Sons^  ^efoiP  yorK. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

From  November,  1900,  to  April,  1901 


rFMnti 


THE  WORLD  S  WORK 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  TIME 


M 


T 


NovsMHi,  1900 
Anil,  1901 


WITH  SOO  ILLUSTRATIONS 


THIS  is  nuL  simply  a  bound  vulume  of 
THE  WORLD'S  WORK,  but  a  history 
of  the  WOrid  at  short  range  and  first 
hand — a  record  especially  valuable  because  of 
the  remarkable  events  these  last  six  months 
have  witnessed  all  over  Che  world. 

A  very  noteworthy  feature  of  this  volume  is 
the  series  of  portraits  of  prominent  men  of  our 
dav,  most  of  them  having  been  taken  exclu- 
sively for  THE  WORLD  S  WORK  and  repro- 
duced in  generous  sise,  and  the  five  hundred  or 
mure  other  illustrations  picture  the  really  big 
things  which  have  happened  in  the  world  in  the 
period  covered.  No  such  record  in  text  and 
illustrations  is  available  anywhere  else,  and 
tho  reader  who  begliw  to  preserve  hU 
maji^azines  now  will  have,  with  the  aid  of 
the  complete  Index,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished  free,  a  history  of  surpassing  value 
and  Interest. 


TO  BNCOURAOe  RBADERS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WORK  TO  BIND  THEIR  MAOAZIN^S 

WE  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING  TERMS: 

When  the  first  ux  numbers  are  retanwd  to  itt  by  ptcpsld  CKprew  we  will  bind  them  la  handsome  cloth  (or  60  cents, 
or  la  aobaUntuU  half  leather  for  $1.50. 


BINDING  ORDER 

DOUBLED  A  V,  PAGE  CO. 

34  Union  Sfuare^  New  York 

I  am  sen^ngt  per  

my  numbers  of  The  World's  Work  to  be  ex- 
ehanged  for  the  bound  Volume  I.    Enclosed  find 

$.   ,  Jor  |£5^4,rt  iertOek  one  of  these. 

Signed.     


SUBSCRIPTION  AND  BOUND  VOLUME 

DOUBLEDA  Y,  PAGE  &-  CO. 

34  Union  Square^  New  York 

I  desire  to  accept  your  special  offer  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  World's  Work  be- 
ginning  with  current  number  and  Volume  I. 
bound  in  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  ■$3.^0,  the 
i<olume  to  be  delivered  free. 

Signed     


DOUBLEPAY,  PAGE  6»  CO.,  34  Unioix  Sque>.re  East.  New  York  | 
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Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds 

A  new  mci)KHl  of  ttirtl  >tu<ly  and  Photography.  I'.y  FkaN'  is  II  IIerkick,  Professor  t  f  Hi'<U>jjy,  in  Adelbert 
College.  Profusely  illustrated  with  original  half-tones  of  photographs  at  short  range,  the  equals  of  which 
have  never  before  been  produced. 


German  Life 


IN  TOWN  AND  COUN- 
TRY. Hy  William  Har- 
hVTT  liAWsoN.  I2mu,  nft. 
$i.20.  rWinjj  No.  2  in  "  Our  European  Neighbors  "  series.  Uni- 
form with  "  French  Life  in  Town  and  Country  "  and  to  be  followed 
by  others.  Mr.  Dawson  displays  an  insight  and  a  sympathy  that 
few  «fit«n  posMM  wheo  detmg  whh  forogn  people*. 


The  Hall  of  Fame 


The  Official 
Reoord.  Br 
H.  M.  Mac 

Crackkn,  Chanoellor  of  Ncvr  York  Univenity.  Svo,  met,  $1.7$. 
hully  illustrated.   The  official  htstoiy  of  "The  Hall  of  Fame  for 

Great  Americans."  from  its  conccplion  to  the  present  time:  con- 
taining analyses  of  the  votes  aod  biographical  sketches  of  the 
tweutywaiiw  me 


Nature  Studies  in  Berk- 

1    •  By  I.jilN  ("<ii  KM\N  Al>\M--.     I  ir'^e  Rvo,  gilt  top, 

Qllll*^  mu  lit  e.l^i-s.  l'h(Jt<>^;r.ivurf  cditum.  with  f6  illus- 
tr.iiiiiiis  trotn  original  photo'^r.i|)lis.  liy  .Xriiuir  S<X)tt. 
pi>.  225.  $4.50,  I'mii  Ak  KniTloN  N>)\s  KkaI'N  11ns  l)Ook 
has  received  ao  unusually  heartjr  welcome  from  that  large  class 
of  readers  who  Ivm  an  appreciative  ear  for  Natore'i  "  variona 
language." 


DWELLERS  IN 
THE  HILLS 

By  MF!  VII I  r  Iv  Post,  author  of 
"  The  Strange  Schemes  of  Randolph 
Mason."  "The  Man  of  the  Last 
kesort."  $1.25. 

This  book  is  one  of  those  rare 
prodwtctions — a  true  romance 
The  action  is  compassed  by 
three  cUys  of  stress  and  trial 
for  the  oddly  named  trio  of 
central  characters:  Qui  Her, 
Utnp,  and  Jiid}  but  ia  that 
Hme  the  fcader  fcnofws  fhe  joy 
and  fear  of  striving;  with  un- 
seen toes,  and  many  other 
thinp  worth  kiiowmf»  not 
the  least  of  which  are  a  plot 
unUke  any  other,  and  a  style 
both  natural  and  uniorfifetable* 
^'Dwellers  in  the  Wju"!*  a 
noteworthy  book* 


The  Thirteen 
Colonies 


l!y    H  K  I  F-  N    A  I  NS  I.  I  E 

Smiih,  author  of  "One 
Hundred  |-;iiri. n^.  Ameri- 
cans," etc.  I  u\l\  illiis- 
tr.itt .  i  I.arjjc  I  ani^  ■  (  N  'l  h  , 
2  vols.,  $1.50  each;  hall 
leather,      lop,#i.7S  ea. 

this  Mw  ''Stgry  of  tb« 
NaiioBs."  No*.  <o  and  61.  ii  ol 

unu»iul  inn  rrn.  ;i<i  ii  l>  ihc 
fir%t  wi>rk  dra^nx  wtth  thr 
hiMury  «<  ih'  tojonpc  wp*- 
trnttly. 


Another 
Englishwoman's 
Love  Letters 


By  Barry  I'ain.  Cloth.  $1.00.  Thi«  is  one  of 
the  few  parodies  which  are  really  gootl.  It  is 
thoroughly  enjoyable,  well  <>u%taining  Bakrv 
Pain's  intematkmal  repotatioD  as  a  wit.  Inci- 
dentally It  is  a  tfcnehaot  satire  on  certain  metbods 
of  promoting  publishtng  IxKMns. 


Owen  Glyndwr 


The  National 


Hero   of  Wales 


By  Arthur  (iranvillf. 
Bakrv.  Cloth,  $l.so; 
half  leather.  $1.7$.  No« 
313,  "  Heraea  ol  the  Na- 
tione  "  aeriea.  recent  tiaoea 
or  whkb  are  "William 
Pitt,"  "SWnt  Looit." 
"Daniel  O'Conneli," 
kichelico."  "Oliver 
Cromweil." 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  lL:r^^^IXU^JS^ 


In  wtSUag  to  advcfttaf* 


■HanTm 


WOMt. 
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THE 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


A  Monthly  Art  Magazine  of  the  highest  clan.  Beauti- 
fully inustre>.ted  with  neft.rly  One  Hundred  Pictures 
in  ea.ch  number,  besides  Supplements  in  Color. 
Seventy-five  pages  of  interesting  reading.  v<  v<  s« 
Size:  8H  by  11%  inches.    Ma.iled  fltt.t  to  subscribers. 


Price :  55c.  a  Month,  or  $5.50  a  Yea-r  in  Advatnce 
Trial  Subscription.  Three  Months.  One  Dollar 
JOHf4  LAJ^E,  Tublisher,  251  Fifth  Aoe.,  J^efou  XorK. 


.V.  1'.  Tkini'SK  :  "  ■  The  Stueliit'  i»  to-<ltty.  hy  nit  itiMf.  the  nn>»t  artittic  /teriodical  prlntct  In  HaglUh  " 
COS'OREGATIOSALIST :  "  Eaxily  holds  its  coacetlctl  place  an  the  foremost  art  mitjeutine." 
TKOY  Tl.MliS :  "  tin*  liecome  fntnotiit  for  the  lienuty  of  it»  illustrations.   SIttiiily  Invniuable." 
S.  Y.  COMMEKCIAI.  ADVEHTISF.lt :  "Its  colored  illustrations  are  the  t>est   work  of  the  kind  la  the 
magaMinca,  and  in  nlniont  a-cry  case  are  worthy  to  he  framed." 


WEBSTERS 
tNTERN.VriONAL  j 
DICTIONARY , 


WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


NEW  EDITION. 


25.000  ?hT..'rri^c 


Plvparrd  under  the  direct  auperviaion  of  W.  T.  HARRIS.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United  States 
Commiuioner  of  Education,  assisted  by  a  laree  corps  of  competent  specialists  and  editors. 


N*w  Platea  Tbrouahout.     Rich  BIndinaa.     2364  Pages.     SOOO  Illustrations. 

Better  than  Ever  for  Home.  School,  and  Office. 

AUo  Webster's  Colle^te  Dictionary  wuh  a  valuable  ,So}4ti»h  Giouary .  ctt. 

"  Firtl  cla*«  in  aus'itv.  fcoond  cUu  in  *iir."      .Vuiaioj  Murray  ftut/er. 


.S/>A  imi-n  /•iigei,  lie,  ol  tiolh  ho»ti  ifnl  on  ufipliratitin. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.  PubUshcrt.  SpringfieU,  Mast.,  U.  S.  A. 


GET 
THE 
BEST 


60  DAY  CLOCKS 

A  Prrnu«%  du  iSjiv  clock,  with  Jitiiomatlc  rulrfidar.  it  b) 
4lJ  4m1<I«  ttir  hrM  cliKk  111  it»  kinU  nudr 

U  is  ihr  loH^r^i  nmninr.  It  ha*  ihc  «ifoni;r*i  mti^*- 
mrtti.  Ii  i^  thr  m"«l  diiraule.  Il  hji^  ;<  |<rrlri|  f  \4lrnij4i 
it  IS  the  fincM  liinr-krT|frr.    It  i»  hurtdwiiicl)  « .t^rtl 

A/sff  r* yt It g-/^ttn.  Program  itnti  f.Ircfrii'  Cit*£ks. 

"^rM>  Fon  C.\tahm;i  K  No.  t.  i 

Till:  PRENTISS  CI.OCK  mPROVE^IEM  CO 


HUGH  MAC  RAE&CO. 

BANKERS 

InHJestmenf 
Securities 

WILMINCTCN,     -     N.  C. 


Recommend  the 
7i  Cumulative  Pre- 
ferred Stoclcs  of 
Cotton  Mills  in  the 
South  for  safetyand 
for  satisfactory  in- 
terest returns. 

InTiie  Conespoodeiice 


O.  Heywood  Winters 

Vocal  Teacher,  Choir 
Director.  B&ritone 
Soloist. 

I    '>v  iiiicr.  I*  one  <>l  the  Iradinc 
!•  jt  hers  in  New  Wnk  Ciiy,  liiivmjc 

•  luiiiol  the  nirlhod.  as  taiighl  by 
the  ffrralmt  mamrrt  for  voice  build- 
ni|{  *nd  tiinr  placemrni.  He  is, 
liirrcfi>rc,  enabled  to  lelrcl  the 
l»«t  (mm  the  ver-  brM  In  develop 
ilir  voice  and  mrrecl  laiili*  in  the 

•  »>1r«l  tHwiblr  :iine.  Ilis  pupils 
■Mr  iiUi  rd  III  (uid  choir*  a>  fotm  as 
)a|Mlilr.  Siudio  Musicales  and 
kri  lEiven  mimthly.  A  special 
roiif%«-  Iht  tr^rhen. 

STUDIO:  98  FIFTH  AVENUE.  Rooms  3.  4.  5  and  6 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

AUTOBIOGR.APHY  OF  A  JOURNALIST 

By  WiLUAM  J.  Stillman.    With  two  Portraits,    2  vols.    8vo,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

A  iMtMUc  iidditiaa  to  tlM  kttnetlvt  voluinet  of  biography  and  remmiscenoe  which  km  latety  appeared. 
It  i«  one  of  the  richest  «nd  fulleat.  for  Mr.  StillnuM  Is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  characters  of  our  ume.  It 
1*  a  1ar|t«  md  distioEubhed  group  of  friends  who  dgare  in  these  volames— Bryant.  Lowell.  Emerson,  Norton, 
Judge  Hoar.  Agassit,  Rosliin.  the  Rossettis.  and  Italians  and  Greelcs  of  grnt  distiiictioM.  Mr.  Sliliaan 
gives  his  experiences  as  U.  S.  Consul  at  Rome  and  !n  Crete,  and  as  correspoodent  of  the  Ixndon  Timti. 

THE.  SUCCESSORS  OF  MARY  THE  FIRST 

By  EuZAfiETH  Stuart  Phfi.ps,  author  of  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  "A  Singular  Life,"  etc. 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

^Tis«  I'hclps's deligfatfui contribution  to  the  " scrv«nt-girl  problem"  gives  the  expcfiences  with  servants 
<j(  .t  larittiy  in  a  New  England  suburban  town.  Thejr  were  of  various  nationalities,  degrees  of  igaonaoe  and 
i^haika  ol  iocampetenoe,  and  they  presented  most  of  the  serious  difficulties  which  semnts  oiler  to  emplorars. 
The  perplexities  and  the  humorous  phases  of  the  attempts  to  find  a  way  out  of  them  make  a  most  enteftawlog 
story. 

PENELOPE'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  IRELAND 

By  Kate  Douglas  \\i<;oin,  author  of  "Penelope  s  Progress,"  "The  Birds'  Christtnas 
Carol/'  etc.  Bound  in  green  cloth,  shamrock  decoration,  green  edges.  t6mo,  $1 .2$- 
Fenelope  and  her  eompanions.  Fnnoesca  and  Sniemhw,  go  thraagh  IreUnd,  and  find  at  ever>-  tarn  of  the 
road  occariODB  for  merriment,  also  hospitality,  cheerfalness  and  beaatlfal  seeneiy.  The  story  proves  anew  the 
tnnh  of  the  remark  at  an  English  newspaper  t  "  Penelope  han  some  spell  to  make  the  cokws  freahea  on  this 
thraadhore  world." 

THE  STORY  OF  EVA 

By  Will  Pavns,  author  of  **The  Money  Captain,"  etc    ismo,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  strong  character  story.  A  woman,  hardly  more  than  a  ^rl.  from  a  Nebraska  villn^.  and  a  man 
from  a  small  Eastern  town  meet  in  a  Chlcsgo  publishing  house,  where  both  are  employed,  and  they  fall  in  kwe. 
After  various  expcrtaKes  lire  givts  them  «  moral  shock  which  b  the  beginning  of  a  lugher  life.  The  story  is 
strong  in  depicting  the  dovehipment  of  ihcir  chaiMteis  «p  to  to  their  noMcr  tdm.  It  has  a  powerful  moral 
and  is  of  hieh  litemcy  quality. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  VIRGINIA 

By  liURTON  Egbkrt  Stevenson.    Illusiraled.    Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 

An  historical  romance  of  the  lime  of  l!r.i(l<lnck's  ill-f.-jteil  expedition  to  Fort  Dnqucsnc.  The  hero,  a 
Virginian,  enlists  as  a  *>ldier  under  \Vashin;;ton,  ;iinl  i>  li-i.iined  lonj;  in  the  field  in  perils  a^id  hardships. 
S)metinies  fate  sfives  him  ;»  sijjht  r.i  the  heroine,  but  tln-r.  .irr  lonK  stretches  of  ho|>e  deferred.  Mr.  Nfevenson 
shows  a  thor«)«i;^'h  knoulnt^f;  of  ihe  period  1'.  wIik  i  ins  -i.irv  n  i.iN .  1  u;  draws  the  character  of  W'.i^-lvL.^t.  n 
admirably  ;  his  hero  and  tieroinc  are  unvommonly  attractive  :  and  the  style  of  t)>e  book  is  wortliy  ot  tne  stronj;. 
h>gh.tooed,  readable  story  it  tells. 

MISS  PRITCHARD'S  WEDDING  TRIP 

By  Clara  Loi  i^r  i;i  {  Nyi\  .i.    121m >,;<«!  1.50. 

Mi«  I'ritihard  loved  a  man  wht>  m.irried  .mother  woman,  and  whf\  <lv  left  a  daughter  in  the  care  of 
Miss  f'ril<  h.»r<l.  This  dau^;ht<  r  strnnijly  resembled  her  f;tihef.  so  that  v.  I:<  n  \li^s  I'rilcli.itii  ti>ok  hcT  to  Europe 
lihe  felt  as  if  she  were  taking  the  weddinf;  trip  of  which  she  had  dreamed  years  before.    The  story  is  entertain'. 


ingly  toM  and  there  is  a  Burnham  romance  In  it. 


Bv  Brict  HaRTE. 


UNDER 

i6mo,  $1.35. 


THE  REDWOODS 


Is  there  :i  better  stotv-leller  living  than  liret  Harte?     lie  h.is  told  many  scores  ot  incomparable  tales, 

asiil  here  arc  nine  more,  bree/v.  jjeni.d.  slriuij;,  full  of  the  vast  and  vcnlurcvoiue  West. 

.Mr  Il.irtr  nil.-  ti  <  1;::  r  stones  .1  chapter  of  i^etiuine  and  pictiirL-  ri>  uit  ii  1  ;.rrnphy, entitled " Bohemian 
Day»  ID  San  l-'rancisco,"  which  lends  a  peculiar  and  pcrsunal  interest  to  this  book. 

Sold  by  all  Bookanltora.    Snnt,  poat-pald,  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  &  New  York 


Itt  WrlllQ^  M 
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I  ■  :  ^"1 

—  A  GreoLt  V  ^ 
Symposium  — 

I"  f 

JVanTH  A.ME'RICAJV  "REVIEW 

FPU  MA3) 


Indu4rtrial  tSt  ^Railroad 
Combination*!:  ^  Arz/c/c. 


jrAMESjJ>^  HILL      ^  ^ 

CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB 

RUSSELL  SAGE 

CHARLES  R..  FLINT 

Y>MMwr  %/ntttd  StmUM  HmMar  C 

JTor  Sale  ^•Verj/'tif/fmre 

SO  Cents  a  Copy 

NortK  American  R^eview, 

AEW  ^fOUK       A  Jl 

(B)  Id  «nMw  i«  advwiiMn  fdHM  imiIb>  Tn«  Wmui%  Wmb. 
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Ingleside — A  School  for  Girls 

Saonad  half  year  bagao  Fabniafy  ^(h,  igai. 

Mm.  WM.  D.  BLAOC,  nmooM. 

Uichktd  Co.,  Naw  Ifilfaid. 


Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  Girls. 


Certificate 
admits  tn 

lemdiav  coUwea.  Special  coutbcs  of  studv  f'^r  (-iris  » ho  do  not  go 
loeollcge.  AnnCWte borne  life.   Lnng  ilisiiinc<  irlrphone. 

,1.    ■   i;,',-i.1tr  " 


WST^tCT  or  COM.J/M9tJk. 


Urr  liirU. 


Chevy  Chase    French  and  Eng^lish  School 

Suburb  ui  \Vuhingi<>n,     Krcoch  ihc  Uneuiii;<i  of  the 
MLULL.  M.  BOUl.IONV.  l  r,n.i[Ml. 

City  Pom  OAkc,  Wa»hingtoB. 

mt,  ANP  Mm.  •mallwood  * 

SiclMIOllDr  Cirit-  WaSHINC.TON  SiMINAkV, 

Coantcticat  aad  Honda  A*CDBca. 


COLLEGIATE  AND  ACADEMIC 

The  CUnMin  School  for  Girls 

The  school  for  girls  founded  in  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  a 
number  of  years  aj;o  was  called  "'  The  Cambridge  School," 
by  its  founder,  Mr.  Arthur  (iilman,  who  wan  at  the  time  the 
cjcecutivc  officer  of  Kadi  lifTc  (.ollcgc.  It  wa%  his  inlcnlion 
lo  adopt  a  name  that  would  not  be  personal.  'I'ht  public 
has.  how  rvi  r  I  .il  If  I  it  "  I  bi-  iiiiin.iu  "^t  In  "  il,"  almost  from 
the  t>('(;inniiij(,  and  tiut  name  ha.i  now  become  so  well 
known,  and  vi  generally  useil,  that  even  in  the  aiiiH.iimf. 
mcnl*;  of  llie  ti  hool  itvelf  it  is  u»ed  intfrch;>nurabl)  wiih 
the  originul    ii.iiiu-      I'.    n-rl.iiiJv  \\a-^   iImj  niriit  of  being 


more  disltiictivt  thm  fic 
biv  j>oMiiiiti  as  l;t^-riii 


■  I  tii-r. 


\1  1 


c.tlman  gave 
:e.  he  devoted 

vvhu  ii  niiw  l>f;ir-  hi»  name,  in 


The  Mew  York  School  of  Expression 

CloCIMkoil.  Orator).  Ph>>i<;>l  Cuiitifi     <i      l  <i.>mjlic  Alt.    Moil  at- 
liacli*a  ■ammof  iCitu'il  al  MumuKlr.  ienn.,  durmt;  July, 
RENEVlEVe  STKHHINS.    K.  TOWNSKND  SOU  I  HWICK 
jt<  WcM  5;«ii  Streel  (WtM  Sid*  Y.  M.  C.  A.) 


Ins  uholc  time  to  llie  m.|iu> 
spite  of  himself. 

hdr  a  I'lnn  lime.  Mr.  C>ii!ii;iri  »  isIm  .I  lo  .<\U{  to  his 
rnurscs   of    iii-l  m;i  :  n  .|i  i  nn:  h  hi  ,»  wi)n];iii  1'. 

siiprimtcnd  iittclli(;cnlly  the  manugctiicni  of  her  tinan- 
ci.il  aflairs.  and  this  year  he  has  ai  tually  begun  such  a 
course,  giving  it  in  the  schooi  (reely  to  alt  pupils,  and  out 
of  the  tchool  to  ail  ladim  who  wish  to  attend. 


J^EW  yOKML- Continued 
Clinton  Preparatory  School    g  *h^S^n. 

prepare*  lor  any  college.  Uoyt  la  to  14  years  al  iiciic  ci  enlfance 
Kclcmd.  |Ufei«n««a:  BMlOO  Huniinglun,  Bimhop  Whilrhraa,  4 
ColleKC  Pioidcatt.         J.  B.  Whitkhhad.  A.M.,  Principal. 

(  1 1 1ll  I  in  '  I  [till'-.*  f  ri  >tii  I  •  11  .1 1 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute 

Foa  YoVNC  WOMBX  and  (.iitLs.  Kive  Count*  with  Prt.paciiiui'v. 
Ocparaiia«i»«(  Mintot  Aft  mi  ElacHiioa  tj/i  year  Scpicmixr  »sih, 

llludraterf  raufosne.  J<i«.  E.  KlNC,  O.D„  Prnidcnt, 

Foft  Edward. 

Dr.  HOLBROOK'S  SCHOOL 

No  vacancies  till  September. 

Notwithstanding  the  substantial  enlargement  of  the 
school  neat  September,  the  same  rigid  care  will  be 
exerelMd  to  cactude  ttodcainiMe  boyk. 

SI.NC  Sing. 

ASHEVILLE  COLLEGE 

On  the  cre«t  of  the  -\ .  :  <  <  m*.  midway  between  the  Great 
L^liei  and  the  Gulf,  and  via-  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  MisiiMippi 
Kivrr,  in  the  center  of  the  ranlcrn  half  of  the  t'nitcd  States,  offcn 
cveryihinK  nrrdf  .l  ia  iJic  edueaiiaa  of  giria— health,  beauty  of 
Krncry.  cirrllent  c^aipMMMI,  ihtnitEk  iMtmCtieO. 
Write  lor  Calalogaa. 

AXCHiaALD  A.  JONES.  Prc»(lcnl. 

Aataceiilc,  > .  C 

Miss  Baldwin's  School  for  Girls 
Preparatory  to  Biyn  Mawr  College 

Mika  Fn'KHscii  ilAUnwiN,  Principal.  Within  trn  vc»i»  muit  than 
one  hundrrfl  and  Iwcnly  t>upil*  have  entered  ftryn  Mawr  Lull<:£e  truiD 
thit  ich^o't.  l>iplr>nia  K'^rn  ni  Ivith  Cciwtal  Boa  Co4lc(c- Pre paiB lory 
CuuTMs.  Kihe.  firr.(ir<»>l  Monr  ttuildiag.  •) aciM  beautiful  gimoda. 
For  orcuiar,  addreaa  tbc  Secretary. 

Biya  Mawr. 


Armitage  Preparatory  School.  ■*  *" 


t.mr  and  day 

|s;o.  Healiaful  l(«atKia,  Oae  half  hour  from  Pbdadclphia.  Hianat 
HMn.Urda  naiotaincd.  ]ndivi4oel  K|i«iti><m.  Fraaatea  for  icading 
tuiicKc*.  Mms  HAaalBT  C.  AiiMiTAiHit  FriActnal. 

wayae. 

Frieoda  School 

Foundf  d  t»y  Kriendu  ovr  r    ^  c  [It  uTv  .ift;u  ;  hut  n|ien  lo  all  den<»mtn,i> 
Itooa.     £odi>««d.     fctgbteen  btale*    rcprcacmrd  Ia*t  year.  Ideal 
I  af  ackael  aad  hntaa  lit*. 

Al'Cf^TWI  Joni!*,  I.L  H..  Principal, 

Pr..n-i.fe!ire.  K.  I. 


MISS  GORDON'S 
roa  data. 
adiBttatD 


FRENCH   AND  KNCUiSH  SCHOOU 

Solliwr  t*fapa#«lmv  and  Academic  Cuuriet  Ceriificate 
.Vilainky  and  VaW 

41U  apnttm  Mt—t,  PltdiMielplii& 


i>  We 
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TE^f/fS^L  XrjK  /f I  A.— Continued 


The  Castle 


MISS  C.  E.  MASON'S 
School  for  Girls 

Crowning  one  of  the  motl 
beautiful  heights  of  the 
Hudson  with  a  thirty- 
mile  view  of  thi"  river, 
The  Castle  represents 
an  ideal  union  of 
school  and  home. 
Perfect  in  equipment, 
thorough  in  method, 
affording  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  close  prox- 
imity to  the  academies  of 
^Art  and  Science  of  New 
^YorkCity,  and  yet  environed 
by  the  most  beneficial  influ- 
^ences.  Every  requisite  coO' 
ducive  to  healthful  comfort 
and  to  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  true  woman- 
hood, is  utilized  lo  the 
best  advantage  at  The 
'  Castle.    The  curri- 
culum is  brtjad    and     , , 
comprehensive:  the  /) 
method  of  instruction  is  y^/i 
based  on  I'le  most  approved 
ideas  of  modem  education; 
results  are  attested  by  promi- 
palrons  in  all  sections  of  the 


'1 


United  States. 


If  ynii  would  like  lo  know  how  The  Ca>tlr 
lookii  innljr  iinr!  out.  wlm  nir  its  ^lullrnl«. how 
Ibcv  livr  nn>l  whnt  tlirv  !«ltiilv,  nii  illii^lriilr-il 
Imok  of  <|r«iTipti"ti  will  !«•  «riit  ii|.c.n  r<'i|ucst. 
Write  f<ir  I  irciitiir  2. 

Miss  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.M.. 

T»rrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAMSPORT 
DICKINSON  SEMINARY 

A  I  hrivTtan  tiooir  m-I--'>-'1.  «Ii<*tc  thtKl^ticM 
culluK  m«ir  tiv  ftccurcd  at  the  lowest  cokl 
by  Ivich  tci«t.  KcKuUr  ami  cWctli-c 
c'Ktr«<-^     Kak  *dvatiU|{ri  In  Mutlc,  Art 

I  [••'ution     For  catalo^e  litdma 
Uea.  KPW.  J.  «K4V.  D.l»..  PrMt 
U  illUlB-^rl.  I  a. 


MISCELLA  JVEO 


A  New, 
Cloaror 
Method 
of  TeacHIn 


LAW 

BV  CORRCSRONDI 

\'»r  »pilrc  hiiura  ul  lumir.  S»vo  Iliiir  ami  luoti' v 
Indlvt<luBl  i»»«l.t«noc.  l'KKPARK8forb«r»xi«mlnii 
tlunx  >nd  [in».  lirr    HK<HS  Nt)\V   Wrttr  fnrc  »l»Jog 

National  Corrttpondtnea  School  of  Law, 


ION.  PCNN.  ST. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


STUDY 

LAW 
AT 

HOME 


T*l»«  •!  »ro  (>iu«  '.lily      <.i.'lr«l  a'l  i  ll«at 
rnrTMi-.nJonca  Rclvool  in  llio  f 
S%r..m  WM-Kvr*  foe  •l«T»n  y«»r»     I  ' 
f'  >*<1    1^7   J«flffM   Uld  l>\vr^. 

A<lft|it«<l  t>i  ih«  hmtj  boj  nr  man  I'r*- 

f>«ro«  fo«  th«  h%r     tVirm  eottr»M  Col- 

n|>»r>a  n«w  pr<»*[>«rta  in  li«alMM  Ond-j 
tiMlmm  •rt^rf-hmrm      Llb«f«l  ton 
^M«l*l  vttor  MW.    I'oaUi  fftM^ 
I  I     M  I II  t<r  iiif  full  |>krt'  r  II I  Art 

Schftal  mt  t«w,  ]t)  M>)MVe  HoadiDf,  IWtroll.  Michk 


ft. Iff  f/.<»r  n  i^fr.tt  t^inc        A  mrfifsm 

THE  COLLEQE 

Journalism 

ucirli-i  tin-  I''fs,,iij|  I  lirrrliMii  <'( 

MDRAT  HALSTEAD.  the  PreslAeat. 


1  U\\  IS  ilir  r>i4i  V  jouf  ikjjiftiM  s«  huol  likai  ki^  (•^'^iiiv*-'  ommiac  of  the 
mo4t  »iib^t«nlial  and  briirl'ic  lal  rc«ulta.  It  t«  endoncii  bj  ovar  .v^^ 
luwipapcrm  and  |>«ri>xlii4l« 

Cot..  A.  K.  MiCLl'm,  III  ihr  /'kil,tiirlf/ii,i  Timtt  ■  "•••It  would 
lie  •  |>iitrlr«a  adviintaKf  (or  any  yoiini^  aiiidrnt  atpiriKK  lo  joumaliwn 
to  liavr  the  Itrni-rn  •<(  Ihr  IrjimiiK  thai  Mr.tlaUtead  «.'uuM  (ivc  in  ao 
iiittiliiiKin  oriciinirrd  lor  llial  (lurpoie." 

Journalism  —  practical  newspaper  work  —  advertistrtnent 
writing;,  eti..  un  bo  laiis;)it  successfully  by  mail,  because  it 
is  a  ■•  writing;  business, "  StuilciUs  l)ccome  fascinatrtl  with 
ihcir  w<irk  from  tlic  siart  and  j;row  enthusiastic  as  the)' 
progress  in  their  sliiclies. 

Men  and  w<inu'ii  wlm  desire  to  enter  the  newspaper  pro- 
fcssion,  us  well  as  Kepnrters  and  ( 'orre*pondcnts  who  want 
to  make  rapiil  progress,  arc  taught  llirou;;h  home  study, 
i.n  very  easy  terms,     I'rospectu-  "-cnt  free  on  application  to 

The  Colleite  of  Journallitm.  Seiie  J«.  Pcrin  Rldn..  Cloclnoatl.  0. 

STAMMER^ING 

fK-rmtocnily  curd  l>y  a  phv'.K.uii— a  ip<rch  fpccialist  (or  nearly 
iwrnlv  yi-am  I'uinls  itJAy  live  m  the  initituiion  and  receive  the 
doctor '»  fimHont  i>ersonal  irr.nmrnl  .ind  ciirr  Applicants  may 
rely  upon  havini;  IM  heil  Irtalacnt  kaoari.  c>imhinlnK  the  celebrated 
(ierman  M\i\  Krt  iK  h  rTn  lh'..ls  im|.r.i\rd  t«y  ihr  sUKkrrslion*  o|  a 
progressive  .Amrri^jn  physuuin  Send  tor  illustrated  pamphlet. 
Kivini:  directions  li»r  treatment  and  abundant  tetercnces  (roa 
eminent  men  and  pu)mU 

F.  A.  BRYANT.  M.D..  103  W.  72d  Slr»«i.  New  York 


r  I  u  .  ;.<dic>  into  her 


(lo) 


In  wntioff  U»  »dvcrtMer«  plcavc 


A  l.iih  .  •■ » (-^Tif  nt  r  J  tr.ivclrr,  uiU  xc<.r^ 
J.  If  1 1  .  f  •  .iir  f* .1 

OP  5EVERAI-  MONTHS  IN  TMB 
HRITI5H  I9LE5. 

Addrt:«  A.  1«  L  .  World  •  Work. 

mcalicm  Tm«  Woklu'x  Womk. 


J-  ir  1 1   •  "  ■•111  !•  ■! 
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$1,000,000 

Russian  Government 
Guaranteed 41:^.  Gold  Bonds 

Maturing  1957.  Optional  19 16. 
Interest  Scmi-Annually,  New  York. 

In  United  States  Gold  Coin 

Non-Taxable. 

Bonds  are  specifically  made  free  from  tax  by  Imperial  decree. 

International  Market 

Bonds  are  largely  traded  in  on  European  Exchanges,  thus  giv- 
ing them  a  w  ide  market  and  making  them  readily 
convertible  in  times  of  panic. 

Sinking  Fund  to  Retire  Bonds  at  Maturity 

A  Sinking  Fund  of  of  i  annually 
is  raised  for  protection  of  this  loan. 


Price  100  and  Interest. 


Farson,  Leach  &  Co.,  \X ^'^'C^^''^^ 
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The  New  Policy  Issued  by 

The  Prudential 

b  A  PLAIN  AND  SIMPLE  PROMISE  TO  PAY 

Containing  No  Confuiin^  Technicalities. 

3  Varieties  of  Phm  Whole  I  ifc,  Limited  Pnyment  Life  and  EndowmttiL  * 
Co5l  Low    May  be  paid  for  Annually,  Seoki-AiuiuaUy,  Or  Quarterly. 

SOME  OF  THE  BENEFTIS 


-After  «M  year. 
Non-Forfeitable— After  lint  amul  iMmhim  It  paid. 

Liberal  Cash  Dividends — At  rerlods  selected. 

Cash  Loans  "May  be  used  to  pay  premiums  If  dcslixsd. 

Grace  n  Payment  of  Premium — No  interest  charged. 

Extended  Insurance  —Automatically  prevents;  lapse. 

Paid-up  Irisurance — Protecting  tlie  policy-holder's  interests. 

Annuai  Cash  Surrender  Vdno— Amounts  plainly  wiinn  in  policy. 

Imlalnnciit  Mvl^j»— Pltovkiing  yearly  locooie  for  boiefldinr  tf  deilnd. 

Trait  Fond  PrMkg^AfibnSs  secure  tnvestmeot  for  proceeds  of  poUcy- 

Payment  of  Om  InimedUdy  ypon  die  iMclpt  off  sidslac^ 


AGES  16  «>  9S 
AMOUNTS  $1«D00  to  $IO(M)00 


FULL  PARTICULARS  AND  SAMPLE  POLICY  AT 
YOUR  ACE  GLADLY  MAILED  FREE  ON 
REQUEST  TO 

The  Prudential  Insurance 
Co,  OF  America 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN.  Presldeni 
HOME  OFFICE.  Ncmift.  NJ. 


IB 
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MAJIINU  STEICL  CASTINGS  FROM  SCRAP  STEEL 


A  REVOLUTION   IN  STEEL  MAKING 


EVEN  "Harnessing  the  Sun,"  as  de- 
scribed in  The  World's  Work  for 
April,  is  not  more  marvelous  and  cer- 
tainly n<  >t  nearly  so  potent  in  present  industrial 
application  as  is  the  discovery  of  a  pr»x;ess  of 
steel  making  which  cuts  the  cost  of  pr<xluction 
over  one-half.  For  this  is  pre-eminently  the 
Steel  Age,  in  distinction  to  those  old  prehis- 
toric Stone  and  Bronze  Ages,  of  which  the 
scientists  tell  us,  and  the  Iron  Age,  which  is 
even  now  disapj^earing  before  the  triumphal 
progress  of  its  successor.  One  might  almost 
suppose  that  m<xlern  civilization,  like  the  tall 
buildings,  is  created  around  a  steel  frame. 
As  a  recent  writer  says,  "  steel  has  now  come 
to  be  the  basis  of  all  materuil  progress,"  and 
this  is  no  e.xaggeration  of  a  material  which  is 
all  the  time  entering  so  many  fields  of  useful- 
ness. Already  we  depend  on  it  for  thousands 
of  articles  of  tlaily  u.se,  ranging  frt)m  a  pressed 
steel  freight  car  to  the  gossamer-like  hair 
spring  of  a  watch  ;  and  the  United  States 
alone  protluces  some  fifteen  million  tons  a 
year,  worth,  probably,  four  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  !  It  does  not  take  much  |x;netration 
to  sec  the  jx)ssibilities  of  an  intlustrial  process 
which  cuts  in  half  the  cost  of  steel  production. 
This  new  marvel  yields  from  steel  '*  scrap " 


a  product  so  strong  that  it  will  stand  a  strain 
of  73,000  [Kjunds  to  the  square  inch  before 
breaking  and  so  hard  that  it  will  take  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  cold  chisel  or  the  hatchet 
without  forging.  And  it  comes  to  this  state 
of  great  industrial  efficiency,  not  by  the  ex- 
pensive process  that  gives  to  American  tool 
steel  a  cost  of  nine  cents  a  pound  and  to  Je.s- 
sup's  English  bar  a  cost  of  fourteen  cents,  but 
by  the  direct  and  simple  process  of  melting 
and  casting  which  reduces  the  cost  to  three 
and  one-half  cents  a  pf)und. 

The  name  given  to  the  pro<luct  of  this  new 
jiroccss  is  Jupiter  steel.  The  process  is  now 
in  operation  at  the  large  plant  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  at  Everett,  Mass.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  writer  saw  all  st)rts  of  steel 
scrap,  borings  from  a  gun  factory,  clippings 
from  boiler  plate,  broken  wheels  and  crank 
shafts,  in  fact  all  kinds  of  waste  and  junk,  if 
that  can  be  applied  to  old  steel,  turned  into 
bright,  new  tools  in  a  few  hours  with  only  the 
furnace  and  the  mold  as  intermediaries. 
Worthless  scrap  made  into  useful  tools  by 
direct  casting — that  is  the  net  result  of  this 
process.  As  one  saw  the  change  actually  be- 
ing wrought  it  seemed  as  if  an  ingenious 
Yankee  had  at  last  been  let  into  some  of  the 
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secrets  for  which  the  old  alchemists  souj;ht. 
How  Tubal  Cain  would  raise  his  thcwy  arm 
in  amazement  could  he  know  that  the  plouj,'h 
share  he  hammered  into  shape  coultl  now  be 
cast  in  a  mould  without  teniiiering  or  forginj^ 
and  all  reiidy  for  its  work,  save  the  sharjicning. 

This  Jupiter  steel  is  a  comjiosition  after  a 
formula  that  is  covered  by  |Xitenls,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  most  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  process  was  worked  out  by  H.  B. 
Whall  of  Host«)n  and  A.  G.  Lundin,  a  Swedish 
\v«)rker  in  steel.  These  men  discovered  that 
by  adding  certain  ingredient.s,  at  a  fi.xed  |x)int, 
in  the  melting  of  scrap  steel,  a  pHxluct  re- 
sulted which  had  every  quality  of  the  best 
steel.  It  was  homogeneous ;  it  would  weld 
perfectly ;  it  could  be  made  hard  vr  soft  as 
desired  ;  it  had  a  tensile  .strength  of  73,000 
|X)unds,  government  test ;  it  could  be  pro- 
duced in  two  hours; 
it  took  a  fine  tool 
edge.  Put  to  one 
of  the  .severest  steel 
tests,  in  the  shajx' 
of  a  cold  chisel,  it 
rejx'atedly  excelled 
the  quality  of  all 
other  bar  steel  and 
without  any  tem- 
|)ering  whatever.  It 
.seemed  to  be  a  pro- 
duct, in  .short,  that 
wt)uld  have  a  large 
|Xirt  in  the  future 
of  .steel  making. 

In  September, 
1899,  the  United 
States  Steel  Com- 
|xiny  was  f<)rmed  ti) 
acquire  the  intents 
and    put  Jupiter 


steel  on  the  market.  A  tract  of  land  in 
Everett,  having  a  frontage  of  a  half  mile 
on  the  Maiden  River  and  .stretching  back 
from  the  river  nearly  a  quarter  mile  to 
the  Bo.ston  &  Maine  Railroad,  wa.s 
bought,  and  a  large  modern  steel  plant 
erected  after  plans  by  E.  G.  Spilsbury,  of 
New  York,  long  |)resident  of  the  Ameri- 
can In.stitute  of  Engineers.  The  .strate- 
gic value  of  this  location  is  at  once 
apjxirent,  for  the  thou.sands  of  fact- 
ories in  New  England  are  lx)th  mine 
and  market.  Erom  them  the  steel 
scrap  comes  in  abimdance  and  to  them 
Jupiter  steel  goes  back  in  tot)ls  and 
machinery.  Over  700  manufacturers  have 
become  cu.stomers  of  the  plant.  If  any 
part  of  their  machinery  breaks  the  jxittern 
for  it  is  hastened  to  Everett  and  a  steel 
ca.sting  of  it  .soon  returns.  Not  long  ag<)  in 
the  great  Amoskeag  Mills  at  Manchester, 
N.  11.,  a  cro.ss  head  on  a  large  engine  broke. 
Had  an  order  gone  to  l*enn.sylvania  mills  to 
have  it  replaced,  three  weeks  or  a  i..onth 
would  have  been  requireil,  and  time  means 
money  and  a  great  deal  of  it  in  a  concern  with 
over  3,000  employes.  The  |xittern  maker 
went  down  to  Everett,  had  a  change  or  tw«> 
made  in  the  jxittern,  and  in  a  few  days  a  new 
steel  casting  was  back  in  Manchester  to  re- 
place the  broken  one. 

This  wonderful  process  is  in  one  .sense  a 
"  .sc'C(»ndary  "  one  ;  it  cannot  entirely  replace 
the  old  method  of  steel  productior  for  it  re- 
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quires  old  steel  as  its  raw  material.  Hut  it  is 
in  just  sueh  ways  that  some  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing etiifices  of  m<Klern  industrialism 
have  been  built  u|) !  Some  man  has  dis- 
covered how  to  utilize  "  waste  "  prtxlucts,  and 
these  formerly  ne;.;lected  materials  have  often 
jjroved  more  valuable  than  the  original  pro 
duction.  Moreover,  there  is  a  beautiful  sort 
of  "endless  chain  "  about  it  ;  there  is  almost 
an  unlimitetl  quatUity  of  old  steel  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  necessarily  added  to  each  year.  Con- 
verted into  Jvi|)iter  steel  it  becomes  renewed, 
rejuvenated,  transmuted  intc*  new  forms,  and 
enters  uj>jn  a  fresh  career  of  u.sefulness.  It 
comes  |x;rilously  near  an  immi»rtalization,  this  1 
Not  |K'rix;tual  motion,  but  to  all  intents  and 
purj>)ses  jK-TiK'tual  value  and  efficiency. 

As  .showing  the  wide  range  of  the  work  be- 
ing done  at  the  great  plant  in  Everett,  late  in 
March,  castings  were  being  made  of  gears  and 
other  jxirts  for  the  Carnegie  Rolling  Mills, 
of  driving  wheels  for  Manchester  Locomotive 
Works  and  Boston  &  Maine  locomotives,  of  a 
stern  bracket  weighing  five  tons  for  the  ocean 
going  steam.ship  iViuce  (ieorge,  of  gun  pivots 
for  the  cruiser  Olympia  repairing  at  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard,  of  various  parts  for  the  new 
plant  now  being  built  by  the  Fore  River  Ship 
and  Engine  Comixiny  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  which 
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has  the  contract  for  building  two  battleships 
and  of  an  endless  variety  of  things,  small  and 
great,  from  factories  throughout  the  East. 

Jupiter  steel  is  also  being  cast  into  a  large 
line  of  tools  and  dies,  for  which  a  strt)ng  de- 
mand has  been  created.  But  the  specific 
thing  at  present,  which  the  company  is  chiefly 
devoting  itself  to  making,  is  the  Neal-Duplex 
brake,  declared  by  conqxTtent  e.\|Krrts  to  be  a 
ix;rfect  power  brake.  It  is  now  in  daily  jxis- 
senger  .service  on  the  cars  of  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated Railway  Compjiny,  and  has  been  ordered 
by  the  Worcester  Suburban  Street  Railway,  the 
Brockton  Street  Railroad  and  the  Marlboro 
Street  Railr<jad.  This  brake  requires  no  |x>wer 
except  that  generated  by  the  a.xle.  It  will 
stop  a  car  quicker  than  any  other  brake 
and  do  it  without  jK'rceptible  jar  or  jerk. 
It  weighs  le.ss  than  500  iKuinds  and  can  be 
attached  to  any  form  of  truck.  All  i>arts  of 
this  Neal-Uuple.x  brake  are  made  from  Jupi- 
ter Steel  castings.  As  the  United  States 
Steel  Com|iany  owns  the  jiatents  on  the  brake 
and  al.so  the  |iatents  on  Jupiter  steel,  it  is  in 
jiositi«)n  to  make  the  two-fold  profit  on  both 
raw  material  and  finished  product.  To  make 
this  |)rofit,  which  awaits  only  the  manufacture 
()f  the  brakes  in  quantity,  the  Comjwny  must 
at  once  increase  its  productive  cajiacity.  The 
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Directors,  therefore,  have  ordered  the  sale  of 
10,000  shares  of  treasury  stock  at  its  par 
v-alue  of  $5  per  share  to  provide  the  working 
capital  for  the  manufacture  of  the  brakes. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
Comjiany  has  jxiid  quarterly  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  jxjr  cent,  fx^r  annum  on  its  .stock 
since  December,  1899.  With  the  facilities 
pro\-ided  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Duplex 
brakes  these  dividends  can  be  increased.  The 
Company's  st<xk  capitalization  is  600,000 
shares  of  a  par  value  of  $5  per  share.  Of 
these  263,480  remain  in  the  treasury,  to  be 
sold  as  occasion  requires. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  significance  of 
sttKk  purcha.ses,  for  they  nearly  always  have 
been,  in  quantity,  in  direct  ratio  to  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  the  purchaser  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs.  An  investor  who  will  write 
about  the  purcha.se  of  twenty  or  thirty  shares 
will  buy  200  or  300  shares  after  an  inspection 


of  the  comjiany's  plant,  its  patents  and  its 
growing  business. 

At  Everett  the  company  owns  3,200,000 
square  feet  of  land  and  have  both  rail  and 
water  transportation.  On  this  land  a  modern 
plant  200  by  130  feet  has  been  built,  with 
powerful  electric  cranes,  furnaces,  drying 
ovens,  gas  protlucers,  boiler  and  power  house 
with  dynamos,  sand  blast,  crucible  plant, 
fini.shing  machines,  office  buildings,  etc, 

A  cordial  invitation  to  inspect  the  plant  at 
Everett  is  extended  to  all  who  are  looking  for 
safe  and  legitimate  investment.  Those  who 
cannot  do  this  will  have  any  information  de- 
sired sent  to  them  promptly  upon  application 
to  the  Boston  office  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Comixiny,  149  Oliver  street,  Boston.  The 
United  States  Steel  Comjxiny,  organized  in 
September,  1 899,  has  no  connection  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Cor]X)ration  which  was 
incorporated  in  February,  1901. 
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A  Bottle  of  Purity 

Take  up  a  bottle  of  Schlitz  beer,  and  think  what  it 
means  to  produce  it. 

That  clearness  is  a  result  of  simple  purity. 

The    beer    in    that   bottle  was   brewed   in  absolute 

cleanliness.    It  was  cooled  in  filtered  air.     The  beer  was 

filtered  before  we  bottled  it.  It  was  sterilized  after  the 
bottle  was  sealed. 

And  the  beer  has  been  aged.  It  was  stored  for  months 
in  refrigerating  rooms;  fermented  so  well  that  it  will  not 
ferment  on  your  stomach. - 

It  is  a  green  beer— not  an  aged  beer  — that  produces 
biliousness. 

The  hops  in  that  beer  were  selected  by  our  expert  in 
Bohemia.     rhe  barley  is  the  best  that  grows. 

The  yeast  was  developed  from  our  original  mother  cells 
that  give  to  Schlitz  beer  its  distinctiveness. 

And  yeast  is  of  tremendous  importance. 

It  is  easy  to  brew  a  beer,  and  there  are  thousands 

who  do  it.  But  we  have  spent  fifty  years  in  learning 
how  to  brew  a  beer  like  that. 

There  are  beers  that  cost  not  half 

the  time  and  money  that  is  spent 
•  11  Schlitz.     But  the  saving  is  not 
yours;  and  those  who  value  purity 
don't  drink  them. 
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The  Swoboda  System 

R^estores  to  Health 
Strengthens  the  Heart. 

I  am  teaching  intelligent  men,  brain 
workers,  the  ideal  principles  of  at- 
taining and  preserving  perfect  health. 
It  is  not  a  problematical  theory  but  a  system  of  physio- 
logical exercise  based  upon  absolutely  scientific  facts. 

And  if  you  will  follow  my  tnstnictions  for  a  few  wetks  I  will  promise 
you  such  a  superb  muscuLir  development  And  such  a  def^ree  of  vigorous 
nealih  as  to  forever  convince  you  that  intellicrent  direction  of  muscular  ef* 
fort  ts  just  as  essential  to  success  in  life  as  intelligent  mental  effort. 

No  pupil  of  mine  will  need  to  digest  his  food  with  pepsin  nor  assist  na- 
ture with  a  dose  of  physic  I  will  give  you  an  appetite  and  a  strong 
stomach  to  take  care  of  it;  a  digestive  system  that  will  fill  your  veins  with 
rich  blood ;  a  strong  heart  that  will  regulate  circulation  and  improve  as- 
similation }  a  pair  of  lungs  that  will  purify  your  blood  {  a  liver  that  will 
work  as  nature  designed  it  ihould;  a  set  of  nerves  that  will  keep  you  op  to 


ALOIS  l>.  SMUHOOA, 
Of1|iulof  »a4  Scic  loilrocter. 

the  standard  of  physical  and  mental  energy.  1  will  increase 
your  nervous  force  and  capacity  for  mental  labor,  making 
your  daily  work  a  pleasure. 

You  will  sleep  as  a  man  ought  to  sleep.    You  will  start  the 
day  as  a  mental  worker  must  who  woula  get  the  best  of  which 
his  brain  is  capable.    I  can  promise  you  all  of  this  because  it 
is  common  sense,  rational  and  just  as  logical  as  that  study  improves  the  intellect. 


Absolutely  Cures  Constipation 
Indigestion,  Sleeplessness, 
!\er\ous  Exhaustion 
.   .   aad  nvltalltet  lite  whole  body  .  . 


My  System  is  Taught  by  Mail  Only, 
and  with  Perfect  Success,  requires  no 
apparatus  whatever,  and  but  a  few 
minutes  time  in  your  own  room  just 
before  retiring. 


Pupils  a-c  both 
-.exes,  ranging  in 
age  from  fifteen 
to  eighty-iix,  and 
a  1 1  recommend 
the  system. 


AN  APPRECIATIVE  TESTIMONIAL  FROM  THE  CON- 
TRACTINQ  FREIGHT  AGENT  OF  THE  CHICAQO. 
ROCK  ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Ihx.  22.  ifm. 
Mr.  Alois  P.  Swot>oda,  Chicago  III. 

My  l>«uir  .Mr.  SwuIhkIu:— AltlioiiKh  It  N  Irwi  ttinn  two 
iiioiiilis  since  I  nr>t  c>iiiiin<>ii<i-»l  «<>rk  at  your  ^y^^»•rll  o( 
l>ln>l4>l(Htlcal  pxerflvf  I  am  most  tliurouKlily  inrnlnrtNl 
iliat  your  i»y«tiMii  l«  u  <l(H-ld<>d  nucceAS.  A  c<>iii|iaratlv<< 
HiatiMiK'iit  <>(  my  nieosiirfrncnts  will  show  yoiiulmtl 
liaTc  itocumpUslitM]  Iti  tlio  short  period  of  Ipm  tliui  tno 
nioaths.  MCA8URCMINTS. 

At  la^nnlng.  In  n 

niMt  Domial  XI    ass 

•■    c<>ntracti>d          81  »^   si)( 

"'    expanded  iM4   mn 

Waist ..!  »......!;;;;..;  » 

N'-'-k  I3i<   H 

•tic«-r>s  ton   UH 

t'oiviitmn   !»S   toil 

WelBht  137    IBO 

Hi'lKllt   6  8>5   ssii 

In  nddltlou  to  this  UrKo  locrctiMHl  muiiciiliir  derelott- 
iiif  lit  my  iri'iKTil  tinaltli  U  divldrdly  Imprnvrd.  I  liaiik- 
liii;  you  fur  \vli:ii  you  liiivf  .tone  for  iii«  and  with  lK>st 
n Mil's  for  \oitr  I'oiitluiDil  Mieeos.  I  «m. 

Very  •.fni  t-ri  ly,  1  .«>,.)»  V  M        contK.  ret  Act 


By  this  condensed  system  more  exercise  and  benefit  can  be 
obtained  in  ten  minutes  than  by  any  other  in  two  hours,  and 
it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heaH.  It  is  the 
only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining  perfect 
health,  physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 

Uaa  M  two  iwaric  artla  Ibt  Mam  ^bynicjl  uMklM.  ladWUul  laslracttou 
irt  fhea  la  tacfe  coK.  Wriuai  awe  r<rll«nlB|  Ibb  MfailiK.  lor  lall  la. 
cIIUm*      *  ea^arseawal*  fron  maay  irf  Aaicrica's  Ica4la( 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 

44  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


1a  writlac  to  adTcrtiaera  pleaw  mmtlon  Tmb  Wo«li>'i  Woax. 
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A  LOVELY  WOMAN 

is  the  fairest  flower  in  the  gar- 
den of  humanity.  Every  woman 
can  be  lovely — after  her  own 
style — with  sparkling  eyes  and 
rosy  cheeks,  and  with  every 
hne  of  beauty  fully  developed. 

^  Rabist 
MaitE^oiact 

IfipBcsTTonic 

will  bring  out  her  beauty,  fill  in 
the  hollows,  cover  up  the  bones 
and  angles,  round  out  the  curves 
and  develop  all  her  lines  of 
beauty.  It  is  a  flesh  and  tissue 
builder  that  will  make  any 
woman  plump  and  round  and 
rosy,  as  she  was  meant  to  be. 
Try  it  yourself,  and  your  mirror 
will  show  you  a  pleasant  surprise. 

"I  hitve  ummI  I'libvt  MaJt  Kxtract,  Thn  'ltr«i*  Tonic  BBL7- 
w*]f.  nnd  harn  n*«oixiinrndi*d  It  to  luj  |i«tlpnt«  darlac 
•eTi>r<>  mtju-k*  of  tb»  i(rl|>.  If  It  U  not  tbi>  'D<>iil.'  ihtm  la 
uoao  Iwiter."  lux  B.  Kkad,  M.  U.,  Mew  York  Clt^. 

"An  far  )our  'Beat'  Tonic,  I  hsTo  proTMl  Ita  exoelleacUa 
nutnr  lus>«,  both  on  my  (■•H^'nt'  anl  m;>rlf, 

K.  II.  K*HI>l!<aB. 
Lkdr  Saiit.  Sherbrooko  Prolealaot  Boapltat. 

"I  trnluv  Pabct  Mult  llrlriu-t  lu  tliD  Ix'vt  of  all  Tonl«, 
harlnic  uxid  It  •  rikmJ  ilval  nrlillt-  in  thi>  hcMpllal  " 

M.  H.  I^MBUOKB,  Trainxd  Nnraa. 

"1  h»»v  |>ri»oril»-d  'llt-^f  Tonic  for  roy  patlpnta,and  tba 
nwill  in  fiM'h  Inplani'K  tioa  hit-a  Rnmi  a*  a  Tonlr.  and  a 
hrlpfal  •timutant  lo  dliit«li»u."       1>R.  M.  H.  WabO; 

Nvirark,  N.  J. 

Send  (or  Booklet 
PABST   BKKWING   CO.  (Tonic  Dept.) 

Mil  WAUKFE.  WISCONSIN 


A  Woma^rv  of  Yesterda^y 

By  CAKOLINE  A.  MASON 

Author  of  "A  MirtiiUr  of  th(  U'vrU,"  "  The  Wind  Flower,"  ete. 

This  U  a  remaricablc  story  of  strenuous  but  broadening  religious  life — the  vexed  question  of  misiionary  work 
forming  a  leading  motive.     Here  is  what  some  prominent  ministers  and  thinkers  say  of  the  book  : 

"  A  very  strong  and  interesting  story." — Rev.  C.  F.  Dole,  D.D.,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.    '•  It  is  one  of 
the  really   notable  liooks  of  the  year    ....    almost  worthy  of  the  great  masters  of  fiction." — E*rof. 
W.  L.  Phelps,  Vale  University.     "The  reading  has  quic 
book  is  a  study  in  soul-rearing." — Rev.  ().  F"  "^Win, 


jnentally  and  spiritually 

Jo,  N.  Y.     (Price  $1.  jo.  > 
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Climate,  Scenery,  Sport,  Mountain  Climbing 


BANFF  IN  THE  ROCKIF.S" 


Canadian  Pacific  R^ailway 

traverses  regions  unequallexJ  in  wealth  of  peak,  g^lacier  and  torrent ;  where,  duringf 
the  long:,  cool  summer  days,  deligfhtful  climbs  may  be  made  in  the  company  of 
trained  Swiss  g^uides. 

FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC: 

3400  miles  througfh  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Northwest 
Territory  and  British  Columbia. 

AS  AN  ALTERNATE  ROUTE  the  company's  superb  steamships  ply  on 
the  g^reat  lakes  between  Owen  Sound,  Saulte  Ste.  Marie  and  Fort  William. 


THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  SYSTEM  with  iti  lifilutcd  lines  extendi  over  (0,000  mdes  ol 
ntlway  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  offers  an  unrivalled  choice  of  delightful  outings: 
MANITOBA,  BANFF  in  the  ROCKIES,  YOHO  VALLEY,  TAKAKKAW  FALLS,  GREAT 
GLACIER  of  the  SELKIRKS,  PAQFIC  COAST,  JAPAN.  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES,  HA  WAD, 
FUL  AUSTRALASL\,  and  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


e.  V.  SKINNKR 
II.  McMURTRie 
I   l(  rilOMI-SON 
W.  W  MERKLE 
H   I.  roiA  IN 
A.  I.  SIIUI.MAN 
A.  K.  K[>Mi)NDS 
A.  <  .  SH  \W 
W   H  CHANni.F.Il 
F.  W  SAL-iMURV 
W.  S  THOKN 
M.  M  STERN 

A.  II.  NOTMAN 
r  E.  F.  USSHKR 
<:  E  Mcl'HERSoH 

B.  I.  COYLE 


»f riVr  /or  IlltutraUU  Pam^ItU,  mtnlioHimg  World' i  Wirrk,  It 

6396}!  Chemmut  Mrvet 
IJ9  Kftftt  lUllimorr  Strrct 
1*19  I'cnmirlvaau  Atcbim 
197  WMklimtoa  StfMt 
m  M*iii  Mtm 
II  F.W1  Sircil.  W. 
tl8  ■^•ru'h  ■  Ijtk  '^trert 
ligS^th  Third  Sirc«t 
409  Smith  I  uildin< 
17Q  Roh«r'.  *  irrel 
6<7  .Mukri  Sircrt 
A«*t.  Cdwral  faMcticrr  AfcM 
GciMrmI  hatnifcr  Actni 
ncticral  FMMeircr  <*KTnt 
\^%\  C.rnrral  i'a**cn(cr  Aj:rnl 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Pim.ADEl.l  HlA.  PA 
HALT  I  MURE,  MD. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  i  . 
KdSTON,  MASS. 
HUFKATO,  S  Y. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
<  HICAGtt,  Il.l.. 
MINNEAI'OI  IS.  MINN. 
HlT  i  siiirKG.  PA. 
ST  PAUI3  MINN. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  I  AI-. 
TORONTO.  ONT. 
MONTRKAL,  i>NT. 
WINNIPFG.  MAN 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C 


ROBKRT  KKHH,  E*«*>riic«r  Tralllr  nanaurr,  Hontrral. 
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FIRST 
PRIZES 


No  better  silk  was  ever  made  than  (hat  which  bears 
this  famous  name.  Easy  to  sew  with,  too  strong  to 
break,  evenlv  twisted,  no  knots,  no  kinks,  no  short 
measure.  Its  use  for  hand  or  machine  sewing  brings 
dehght  instead  of  despair.     Cheap  silk  is  iirar  at  anv 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  CORTICELLI  go  to  some 
other  store.   It  will  pay  you  to  do  so.   If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  fancv-work.  tell  us  so  on  a  postal  Vard.  and 
will  tell  you  all  .iboiit  Cortlcelli  Fllo  Silk  for  Embroidery. 

Nonotuck  Silk  Company,  f.i„|*;iJ^'.<;i^V;' 


In  wniinir  la  advcrtiaen  pIcsK  mcnlion  Thk  WokldS  Work. 
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These,  are 

LENS  LOCK 

Eye  Glasses!!! 

"They  have  been  worn  a  long  time,  and  have  not 
worked  loose  a  bit.  Any  other  kind  would  have  gone 
to  pieces  long  ago.  Besides,  they  have  no  protruding 
screw  heads  to  irritate  the  skin." 

It  doesn't  require  a  Sherlock  h«ilmes  to  discover  all  this.  An^ 
one  wearinjt  them  \»lll  tell  you  the  .same  thinic-  Letter  **  L  ' 
on  the  posts.  Old  rimless  HyeRlasses  nickel'  can  he  made 
Lens  Lock  for  50  cents.  If  your  optician  does  not  have  them, 
.send  to 

ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO.,  323  W.«hington  Street.  Boston. 
Our  booklet,  telling  how  EyeRlass  troubles  may  te  avoided,  sent  (or  the  uidn;. 


eoiJon  Ti 


i'l  WollK. 
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ADYERTISINel 

IEngineers 

WE  THINK,  PLAN 
AND  EXECUTE 

Wr  are  no*  rate  broken,  but  we  arr  buiinrH 
buildrri.  Louie  uvrr  tiur  advcrtiting  in  thii 
nugaiinr,  the  idea*  and  dnigni  arc  oixn — 

Thr  Cartrr'?  Ink  dni^n 

'*  After  all,  no  ink  like  Carter's" 
The  Lens  Lock  advertisement 

'I'hr  liiur  |»apr  inf«t 

"  A  Revolution  in  Steel  Making  " 
The  Obispo  Rubber  Plantation  adver- 
tising 

The  American  School  advertising 
The  Morrow  Coaster  Brake  advertis- 
ing, etc. 

\v'r  I  in  rrfrr  t<i  any  nt  inir  clirno  a<  tn  whji 
iHrs  think  uf  Ol'R  advertising  plans, 

Can't  we  do  tomt  •*  Engineering"  for  you  • 

THE  C.  F.  WYCKOFF  CO. 

II--'  I'KloKMIil'l 

ADVtKTISINa   AQENTS  ] 
ITHACA.  N.  v..  and  BOSTON,  MASS. 


INDUSTRY ^lyi 
1.;^  offering  o  '^'■^'^T^j,^^^ 

INVESTMENT' 

Our  large  IlluJtrated  "Book 

"'Rubber  Cutli-Vatton 
in  Mejcico"  ^  ^  ^ 


will  ((ive  you  all  the  facts.  This  book  '\s 
tlcscriptivc  of  the  (^rcat  plantation  "  I>a 
Ucpublica"of  the  Obispo  Rubber  Plan, 
tatiun  Co.,  ot  Mexico  (q.ooo  acres). 

Write  us  for  a  copy,  wc  will  send  it  to 
yxu  at  our  expense. 

This  guaranteed  investment  in  one  that 
will  appeal  to  young  people.  Small  pay- 
ments can  be  made  monthly.  A  i;uaran- 
ti-ed  interest  on  your  money.  .\  probable 
life  income  after  8  years,  to  the  purchaser 
of  lo  shares.      Secured   by  the  Trust 

<  om|>any  of  New  York,  backed  by  men 
'f  unquestioned  reputation  and  ability. 

\Vc  l»clicvc  it  was  Russell  Sage  who 
N.»id  :  "  If  I  were  only  younger,  I  would 
put  my  money  into  a  Rubber  I'tantation." 

Sir  Thoin.is  l.ipton  says;  "  For  very 
large  and  permanent  returns  nothing 
equalsa  well  managed  tropical  plantation." 

If  you  liave  friend*  in  ituston,  ask 
them  to  call  on  us  and  look  this  invest- 
ment up  c.irefully.  then  they  cm  inform 
you.     Wc  will  give  yuu  full  details,  bow- 

<  ver,  by  mail. 

Aililrr%*  for  l..>l(  an*l  full  [urticulara  lo 

BARNARD  BROTHERS  FINANCE  CO. 
7  Water  St..  Boston,  Maa*. 


T>>»Cr  WycKott  Ca  Ad.  A^t-Dokl  en- 


Is  writiiui  t<>  uivertiiera  please  mention  Thb  Worui'i  Wokk. 
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Protection  dgd 


Til  !•:  Ainerican  Schc»l  of  Cor^c^IM>t>clc^ce  offer* 
'  oour»c»  l>y  corrcstKindcuce  unJcr  a  istaH  of 
alile  inntriictorx.  i»  nuiiilier  o(  whuiu  tire  rcitular 
teachers  in  the  grrat  technical  ccboolii  of  DoMon. 

To  introduce  Ihc  hi^h  stnntlardof  instruction 
the  Trustee*  will  nwu:<l  ii  limited  number  of 

FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

..  IN.  . 

Machanlcal,  Electrical  and  Steam  EnrlneclXK  ; 
ul>u  HcallnK.  Ventilation.  flurablnK, 
and  ricchanical  Drawing 

lo  properly  iiualilinl  upplicants.  Pronpectur- 
on  requr*it.    Ati  tiniif»un1  oppr*itunitv  (or  private 
in.HlructKJii  in  Mathematics,  the  Natural  ^clc^cc•, 
I  and  Mechanicnl  l*r.iwuii[. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDRNCE, 
( Chartrred  by  the  Lommtmwriillh  of  Alan.) 
Boston,  noM..  U.S.A. 


til  Ii  III  MNKSS 
K.III 

lavatii]!! 
r«f 

Ciimfort 


>  Ttl  nikK  HII.KH  COHKOKTARI.K 

■■>4  <  arrilac  Ckalr*.    I'lc  ox  u(  in- 

r-  >l<lr«.  CiKi  CMc  II  ln<jll.l%' l.tn«. 
Ji..<ll  1%'  lli'.l^.  lu.ltl'tr  T.iMr..  fl<.l  rrayt.  IUi.k  Hntt. 
I  r^-  K^*li.  II-  Hi  Kf-.l*.  t  -.n.ti.'.|<-%,  cic.    CAtjUi^tltf  A. 

Re«llala«  mmt  Easy  t-balra,  .'--rr  i«<nt)r  3lirnrnt 
lovers  ""■•'in.;  -  lilt    l*Miit».i  l.r  llc^.,^.»llJ  or  luiufy. 

I  .lUli  jii.  ■ 

Aararal'B  KemimBle  lijatrai  mt  0**lf«a>  rm- 

B.  I  e«t  tn,J  I  -.Ill  .'I -I'-M' r  lli-Jl  !•  Urjplol  I..  wtUrr*  aiMl 

rnin  n-.tilrr^.^u.  Ii  4«Ki-«'l(ntf  Ikrtk.OiAl  arrAnj^hat.h'ri.  tuin, 
\L'A*^^»||k.  4>I1ti.'.  IM.IIi'ltar).  Att«»  VanrU.  ri^.,  \Ar](rlal'k 

"'"*"l..iu..i.'>  llill  llciiliii:  K..ur>  Bi>..k  \  MX.   Cauluaur  D. 
In  »rltlni[  r.ir  Infirm  11  l-inl«c>|ill.  II.  ('•Ml->cur«frT«.potUc«K.Mck. 
Oeo.  r  Siinert  Co.,  Z*«  X  Fnorlli  *»e..  next  !M       New  V»rt. 


THE 


HARDWAN 
PIANO. 


(26) 


In  writing  to  advcniicr!i  | 


OVER  53,000  MADE  AND  SOLD. 
THE  ONLY  PIANO  WHICH  IMPROVES  WITH  USE. 

More  than  s.ooo  void  lo  variou*  munical  cuRsrrvatarim,  arademirt, 
ehurthr«.  coIIckcs  and  Khuul*.  The  chuice  uf  the  best  clau  of  peopli- 
ever>-whrrr. 

After  visiting  various  piami  rstdblishmrnis  you  are  ciMnpleirly 
*'al  Mra  '*  as  lo  what  lo  buy  unlrns  you  have  «ern  the  "  Hardman." 
the  only  piano  which  is  difli  renl  and  lietter  lluin  all  the  rr<i 

THE    RICH.    ROUND    f>.T\d  RESONANT 
TONE    as  well  as  SWEET  SINGING  t^nA 
«S      SYMPATHETIC      ><      ^«  >< 

Sold  on  ra«y  pjymt-ni**  that  i  vrrylMtdy.  rich  (»r  poor,  can  own  a 
"  Hardindn."  Old  pi.iiios  taken  in  exrhanife  at  their  full  value  Hiiy 
from  our  aiithoriied  ajfrnt  if  there  is  ime  in  your  town;  if  mil  you  lan 
buy  dirrri  fnim  the  factory  I'iamts  delivered  (freii{ht  freei  anywhi  re 
in  the  Vnited  States.  Wnle  fur  full  particular*,  new  school  list  and 
cataloKue  lo 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO..  Mfr.s., 
EtUblUhed  184J.  Filth  Ave.  A  loth  St..  New  Yor 


'  The  Damascus  of  .America." 


THE  METROPOLIS 
OF  THE 
MIDDLE  WEST. 


Denver,  called  by  some  "The  Oueen  City 
of  Ihc  I  lams."  is  one  of  Ihc  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  I'niird  Staler,  and  the  view 
of  the  Rixky  Mountains  (rom  ils  I'apilol 
llitl  IS  one  of  the  Krandesi  scenes  in  the 
w  irld  V"U  can  reach  Denver  in  tw<i  days 
Ir.  m  \<  «  York  i^r  Hi'>tnn  !>>■  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

am!  their  connections 

The  K'<ld  output  of  Col.irado  last  year 
was  nearly  thirty  million  dollars,  or  abi  ut 
MX  millKin  dollars  greater  lhan  in 

Denver  is  always  interesting 
blc 


After  all,  no  inK.  It'Kfi  Carter'^! 

A  REPROPtXI  ION*  n(  AblotI  Gr*vr«'  painliOK  '  Thr  Old 
)I<>*>k-krcper  '  (illiitiratrd  abovr  i  will  t»r  «riit  t^>r  10 1  rnt»  in  maiiip*. 
Thr  pit  turc  t*  rrpnitlu*  cii  in  Ihc  uriKiitfti  lotom  jind  ill  a  ftifr  8  x  10, 
«uitial>lr  lot  lr«n)iiii[, 

I  HK  CAK  I  KK'S  INK  CU..  B4»toii.  New  Vnrk.  Chicago." 


In  wrtiinr  to  adrcrttien  plmie  mention  Thb  Would's  Wo»k.  (a7) 
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$185  in  Cash  Prizes  for 

Country  Life  Photographs 


A  NEW 
MAGAZINE 


FOR 
OUTDOOR 
FOLK 


A  BEAU- 
TIFUL PUB- 
LIGATION 


PRIZES 
FOR 
PHOTO- 
GRAPHS 


(2iS) 


DETAILS 
OF  THE 
COMPETI- 
TION 


E  shall  start  a  new  magazine  next  tall  called  "American  Country- 
Life."  It  will  be  edited  by  an  expert,  who  as  author,  edi- 
tor, professor,  and  practical  farmer  has  done  more  than 
almost  any  other  one  person  to  promote  interest  in  outdoor 
matters  of  every  kind. 

lOl'NTRY  LIFE  "  will  interest  every  one  who  cares  for  out- 
door matters  of  any  sort.  The  lover  or  the  student  ot  nature, 
the  suburban  resident,  the  man  with  a  country  home,  the 
amateur  farmer^  the  fruit-grower,  vegetable  gardener,  florist, 
landscape  gardener,  —  all  whose  work  or  play  ever  carries  them  outside 
the  city  will  find  it  indispensable.  It  will  interest  the  city  man  with 
country  connections  and  country  longings,  and  also  the  country  man 
who  appreciates  the  natural  beauty  and  wealth  with  which  he  is  surrounded- 

L  propose  to  capture  the  few  remaining  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  do  not  fall  into  the  above  categories  by  the  beauty 
of  the  magazine.  It  is  going  to  be  the  most  beautiful  publica- 
tion on  the  news-stands  —  because  it  has  the  most  beautiful 
subjects,  and  we  shall  transfer  these  to  its  pages  in  all  their  original  charm 
by  the  most  expert  photography. 

E  want  the  assistance  of  every  photographer  in  the  country, 
imateur  or  professional.    We  offer,  therefore,  five  cash  prizes 
ror  the  best  series  of  four  photographs  of  any  outdoor  subject 
that  would  come  within  the  scope  of"  Country  Life."  These 
prizes  will  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

ist  prize  $75,  and  prize  $50,  3d  prize  $30,  4th  prize  $30,  5th  prize  $10. 

1.  The  judges  will  be  the  editor  and  publishers. 

2.  The  points  considered  will  be  : 

(4)  The  success  with  which  the  photographs  show  some  of  the  attractions  and  beauties 

of  the  country  and  of  countr)'  life — render  the  spirit  of  the  country. 
(^)  The  pictorial  excellence. 

3.  Each  series  must  contain  not  less  than  four  photographs,  and  as  many  more  as  desired. 

4.  All  prints  must  be  not  smaller  than  4x5,  and  must  have  a  nom-dc>plume  and  the  title  on 

the  back  or  mount.  Each  lot  must  be  accompanied  by  a  scaled  envelope  with  a  cor- 
responding assumed  name,  containing  the  photographer's  name  and  address,  and  stamps 
if  the  photographs  arc  to  be  returned. 

5.  The  contest  will  close  September  31st,  1901,  and  the  awards  will  be  made  and  paid 

as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

6.  Any  competitor  may  send  as  many  series  as  he  desires. 

7.  The  publishers  reserve  the  right  to  purchase  any  of  the  pictures  submitted,  but  not 
awarded  prizes,  at  a  fair  valuation. 

8.  All  rights  in  the  prize-winning  set  shall  l)|flH^B|^c  publishers. 


DOUBLEDAY, 


Id  writing  k>  • 


Llnicm  Square,  N.  Y. 
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Take  a 

Kodak 
with  you. 

Like  one's  purse  a 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
may  be  carried  in  the 
hand  without  incon- 
venience and  being 
covered  with  fine 
seal  grain  leather  it 
is  dainty  and  incon- 
spicuous. 

Folding  Pocket  Kodaks 

stand  for  all  that  is  best  in  photography.  Being  made  of  aluminum 
they  are  strong  and  light.  Having  superb  lenses  and  accurate 
shutters  they  are  capable  of  the  best  photographic  work. 

$10.00  to  $17.50. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  , 

Catalogue  free  at  tht  deaUrs  or  by  Piail.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Id  wridnit  lo  adirtTti*cn  plcau  mention  Th>  Whbui'*  Wuiuc.  (99) 
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•Americaiy 

TDRK 


This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  cover 
of  a  complete  guide  to  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  just  issued  by  the  LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD.  It  will  he 
mailed  to  any  address  on  application, 
accompanied  by  four  cents  in  stamps,  to 

T.  W.  LEE, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
26  Exchange  Place, 
New  York  City 


NO  TRIP  LIKE  THIS 


TOllR  OF  THE  0«I?AT  1,AKI-S  ON 
THI-:  Pl.OAlINO  PAI.ACKS  OF  TMK 

Northern  Steamship  Co. 

A  new  sKiamor  and  a  bl-wookly 
service  to  CHICAGO  and  MILW  AU- 
KCC  In  •ddlllon  to  the  Duliith 
Service  will  be  addrd  this  season 
wKicK  opens  early  In  June 
Tskr  it  in  tUllinit  Ihr  ran-Amrrlrao  Ktpavlllan  N 

h  iir  |ir  mini  M)4ttr  I,        iiti:  i>  irl  II  ul.ir tijitrr^i.  3 

\V.  M.  I.OmilK,  (i«-n.  ram.  .%Kt-iil.  Itiifritlii  I 

— '  1  ■■  ij) 


OIL  AND  SMELTER. 


Thf  I'N'ION  C()NM)|.1I)ATF.|)  Oil.  CoMPANV.  with 
over  17,000  arrc«  of  valimblr  proven  oil  Uiidtand  a  montlilv  pm- 
<)ucti<>n  ol  3,400  barrels. 

EQUIVALENT  TO  OVER  2  PER  CENT.  MONTHLY 

•  II  ihc  entire  amount  invrtted  in  it«  fttix-k,  anil  the  Standard 
>rnrlttn)c  and  K«'lintnie  Omtpany,  willi  it»  plant  *>i  260  tun* 
Lapifccity,  now  under  a4:tivc  ci>  klruiium  in  Vavapai  Couniy.  Am., 
to  be  completed  and  in  oprratmn  m  Augiiftt.  pr«imiftc»  lafxer  divi- 
dend* and  immrdialc  profits  than  any  mtninK  or  industrial  inreai- 
inent  ni»w  l>cfore  the  public.  Wc  are  ft»cal  aKriits  lor  eiichi  mininic 
t  i>in()anie«,  t>(  whu  )i 

4  ARE  PAYING  REGULAR  MONTHLY  DIVIDENDS. 

I  he  I'nion  (>ii»»lidateil  Oil  Company  will  bcKin  dividcniU  lu 
May,  and  the  Staodaid  ^mcllin|;  and  Kcfinin);  dimpany  u  tnon 
A%  lit  plant  u  in  operaliun.  in  AuKUKt  ;  the  <i(her  two  rapidly 
jpproai.hint;  a  divitlrnd  (uvini;  ha^i*.  A  limiird  amoiinl  ol  the 
>I<ick  III  itie  furinrr  oiinpanv  ii  ofleird  at  ITVi  *rnl*  per  tharc  ami 
of  the  l-itter  company  at  40  cent*  per  ahare,  Ixilh  full  |Mitd  aiMl 
ni>n-aMe««ablr:  of  the  t«o 

IN  COFIBINATION  AT  55  CENTS  PER  SHARE. 

tV*«ipretu»rih  4>f  rvicli  LOfnuanv.  Utr'^t  rr^xiri*,  •uimription 
biaoLi  and  full  |Mrlicular»  mailed  un  application. 

DOUGLAS,  LACEY  &  CO., 

BANKERS  AND  BKOKRRS, 

66  Broadway  and  17  New  5trert.  New  Yorlt. 

BRANOinS' 
ClrtrUml.  the  Cu)ikh<i,(A  Hutlilintf. 
Uo«^>n.  tSe  InieTDjUional  Irust  Co 

Philiilel|ihi>.  the  BeU  BtiiUlin«. 
ChlxKx.  iKr  Fl^lln  BuikliitK 
S(  t.«iui«,  the  s^urltr  Builning. 
Kan<>-»Olr,  Ibe  llriti  BalUlin(. 


IIutf<,rl.  I  .  nn..  Ilill'i  Hlock. 

New  lli«en,  i'i>nn..  Fint  Naiiutial 

Rftiik  Hutlilinjt 
Clncian.ti.  the  rmon  Trua  BuiMmtf 
Sl.Ji.hn.N.H  .ihr  M^  l.au^hl>n  IIMirv. 
Montreal,  Canada,  the  Tetnt'lf  Itldff- 
l^wttin,  Knfcv.tti*  Tntfaifu  Hlilifv. 
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In.  The  Prism 

and  In  the  placinf  of  the  obiect  lenses  farther  apart  than  the  eyes  are,  lie  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages of  the  Bauscb  i  Lomb-Zeisa  STEREO  Field  and  Marine  Glasses.  Prisms  make  them 
pocket  sixe.  permit  the  use  ol  re|ular  TELESCOPE  eyepieces  and  object  lenses,  (iving  immense 
field  of  Tiew  and  mnfnilying  power,  axid  that  inTaloable  stereoscopic  ellect  loond  only  in  the 


Bausch^Lomb 
Zeiss 


Sold  by  all 
Opticians 

Booklet 
Free 


STEREO 

Binoculars 

Catalog  of 
Photo  Lenses 
or 

Microscopes 
on  request 


ireW  ONl-HAND  rOCUSINO  ATTACHMENT. 


Bausch  4  Lomb  Optical  Co.  I 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ew  York  City 
Chicago 


InconHiriled  ISi7. 


All 
goes 
in  the 
PocKet. 


The  No.  3 
Folding  Weno 

HawK=Erye 

is  the  only  pocket  camera  having  pneumatic 
shutter  and  iris  diaphragm  stops.  It  is  fitted 
with  the  finest  rapid  rectilinear  lenses, 
brilliant  reversible  finder,  focusing  mech- 
anism and  ttipod  sockets  for  horizontal  and 
vertical  pictures.  A  complete  daylight  load- 
ing film  camera  of  the  highest  type. 


lt.sa 


ka.  I,  <IV  <  <'«  '  'I*"  R.'lllln'Ar  IMS 

t,  I  <  I  i  I  will,  Ra|it>l  Kxtlllar.r  IrM, 
Ka.  4,  I  4  I  t  <  l<krMS>lkr  lra>,  Ml  hxas  -         ■  ■'■**> 

HawK-Eyes  $5.00  to  $25.00 

BLAIR  CAMERA  CO, 
Hn*-£jn  cisbr/'*'  'j'  Roche»ter,  N.  Y. 


JUST 

Gocrz  Eastman 
Lenses  i  Kodaks 

Wearenowready 
to  supply  our 
DOUBLE- 
ANASTIGMAT 
LUNSFS  fitted 
to  the  No.2anii3 
Foldini?  Pocket 
Kodak  and  thu 
No.  3,  4  and  Ti 
Folding  Cart- 
rl&gc  Kodak. 

No.  3  FoUlitiK 
Pocket  KcMlalc 
with  Oaen  Daaklc 
ApasilcnalaiKlNrw 
AataBUlIc  TIB  Sliul- 
ter,>  iirii|i'lr.t«l.:l. 

If  \uu  a 
Kodak  wc  will  fit 
a  Lena  for  SU.M 
Jess.  Thi«  Lens 
•ml  Sliuttcr  may 
be  (K-tachpd  for 
use  on  other 
cameras. 

Foe  prtco,  ciKulan,  tic.,  tffty  to  r""  de»l«».  or  lo  th« 

C.  p.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS 
52  C^t  Vnlorv  Sqviare.  New  York 
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Reliable, 
Safe. 
Clean. 


ELECTRIC  LAUNCHES 


CAN'T  EXPLODE 


Mo  heat, 
Mo  smell. 
No  smoke. 
Storage  Battery  power. 

All  Motive  Power  below  Floorins^  and  Water-line. 


Will  run  %t>  in  75  milr«  «tii  tmr  cliArijr,  m\  nn  r«r>rriM'  nl  thiin  2  rrni%  |>rf  mile  Thry  can  l>«  u«rtl  rrrrywhcrr  wtlh  our 
Inilrprnilrnt  <'h«rKitt|;  PUni«.  Mil  rliarKitii;  StAliMn*  in  ljri;r  numlM-t*  Mr  rapidly  bcinc  drvcloprd  in  all  ttarliof  ihr  count ry. 


ALSO    ^^^"^   CRUISING  LAUNCHES 


U'riU  f<n- 
Catahgufs. 


for  LONG-DISTANCE  SERVICE 

equipped  with  the  well  known 

GLOBE"  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

(t*nilrr  jin  tirr  jntfrmrni        <  utit  tittlril  with  ihr  rritn^i.  IviinU  Iron  \Vtifk«i       of  rhil»iilrl[iKiii) 
thus  supplyinff,  bryond  all  question,  the  finc&t  tjrpe  of  gasoline  powered  veaaclft. 

THE  ELECTRIC  LAUNCH  CO^  J8J  Ave  A,  ^^Z,'^^.^^^^::^'/.^,: 


OUR  "F"  STYLE 


"AL  VISTA"  PANORAMIC  CAMERA,  IS 
JUST  VHAT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR 


TTTL.„  "S    BKCAUSR.  Iicing  po«»ciwrd  "f  one  i>(  thcve.  you  need  no  other,  as  it 
"         •    enables  ym  to  make  |>anoramic  pictures,  and  ii  also  arranRcd  lor  plate 
work  al  ihe  finest  quality     It  does  the  work  oi  all  cameras  combined  in  one. 

Of>  account  o(  the  available  Mtace  m  Ihe  K  "  styles,  you  arc  enabled  to  nrnduce 
larxer  objects  on  the  same  siie  plates  than  with  any  other  camera.  We  sell  direct  to 
the  consumer.  We  will  send  free  upon  the  rcteitit  ol  your  request,  our  artistic  ii/ii 
caul<i«.  and  a  nice  full  site  ^\  ii  photuKraph.  mourned  on  line  bevel  card,  showing  the 
quality  ol  work  our  camera  docs. 


MULTISCOPE  &  FILM  CO. 

1203  Jefferson  Street,  BURLINGTON,  WIS. 


DOES  YOUR  ROOF  LEAK? 


If  an  old  iraky  tin.  iron,  or  sui:l  roof,  paint  it  with  Allen's 
Anti-Rii>t  |a[)an.  One  »i»at  is  enough:  im  >kill  n'tpiirfd  ; 
costs  little,  ^oi-s  far,  and  lasts  lon^  Slops  leiks  and  prolongs 
Ihe  life  of  old  roofs.    Write  for  rvuK  n. .tml  iirLii  .ir-. 
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^LI^^n-l-RUST  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

^'  Aetna  BIdg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Del  Prado  Hotel, 


Is  situated  on  the  most  t)eautifui  boulevard  In  America,  the  Midway  Plaisance  which 
connects  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks,  overlooking  Lake  Michigan.  Two  min- 
utes' stroll  from  the  Dei  Prado  eastward  brings  one  into  the  heart  of  Jackson  Park, 
the  largest  and  most  enchanting  of  ail  Chicago  parks. 

Transportation  unsurpassed.  Two  biocks  from  cable  and  electric  cars,  and  tha 
world's  greatest  suburban  transportation,  the  Illinois  Central  Kailrosd,  almost  at  the 
door.  iWore  than  fifty  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  passenger  trains  passing  through 
Midway  Station  each  day  carry  one  to  the  heart  of  the  city  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Four  hundred  rooms,  and  each  has  access  to  private  bath. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Dyer,  proprietor,  carefully  maintains  a  cuisine  of  high  repute  and 
serves  exclusively 


Faust  Blend  is  used  exclusively  by  the  following  first  class  hostelries: 

PflatT,  Mllwankr*.  Uotrl  Broa4tmoor,  rolonido  flprlDcm,  Ool.                  Park  IIoUI,  Rnffalo. 

Iram-rlal.  Nr«r  York.  Hutel  C'ulorwiu.  Olrnw<K>il  MtirlDca,  Col.                 Bartbuldl,  Nrw  Yurk. 

bcl  l*raJo,   Cblruo.  I><>nvrr  ft  Klo  Orandr  [>ln(nii  Car*.                  Pallin«n  I'alu-e  Car*. 

TunT  K>u«t'>,  Ht.  Gnali.  Burton  K.  WblU-'t  Cafe*.  (!hicMro.                8<-bcnlrT  Hot^l.  PltUbur*. 

ArllnKton.Hotapnnn.  Ark.  Tbr  Mnralnr,  lll(hland  Park,  (11.           RhanirT'ii  rato,  Nrw  York. 

BatUrr  Park.  AnbaTUIa,  H.  C.  Cottoo  Belt  Parlur  Cafe  Cara.           New  York  Central  DIdIdk  Can. 


Your  Money  Back  if  It  doesn't  Suit  You. 

If  jroo  want  to  try  KAt'HT  HLENP  on  their  rerommeDda- 
tlon  and  our  (uarantrr,  »pnd  II  XJ  i  if  vour  dralrr  doean't 
keep  It  I  for  a  three-pound  can.  whole,  (round  ur  pulrerUed. 
Hake  coffee  frnm  It  a  few  itiomlnKa  and  If  rou  don't  find  It 
all  we  claim,  let  u»  know  and  we  will  laalrucl  diapoaltion 
of  >am«  and  return  yuvr  monejr. 


Finttl  PUjfing  Cirdt  Eier  Hide. 

They  would  retail  for f  I  but  aa 
an  adrertUement  of  Blanke'a 
(^offee,  a  pack  In  aflne  leather- 
ette caae  will  he  »ent  to  any 
a4ldreai  on  receipt  of  bfteen 
two-cent  atainpa. 


CF.Blanke  TeaissCoffee  Co/u.s.f. 
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A 

JOURNEY  TO 
iSATURE 


BY 


J.  P.  MOWBRAY 


NEW  YORK 


DOUBLEDAT  PAGE  and 


HIS    delightful  volume 
by  "J.  P.  M."  is  one  of 
the    few    new  books 
which  the  reader  would 
not  part  with  after  finishing. 
Seldom  it  is    that  one 
finds  a  more  charming  story 
than    this — telling    of  a 
Wall  Street  broker  who, 
under    doctor's  orders, 
leaves  all  work  and  goes 
with  his  son  far  out  into 
the  country  to  "recuperate." 


"  DorinK  the  first  wtek  M  my  voluntary  exile  I 
had  to  cnntcmpUie  my  eight-year-old  m-u  and  heir 
with  deadly  conccalnttiM  ol  ptirpotc  m  order  to 
undcretand  that  MiddM  dcatk  «M  Mt  lltaKetbrr 

r referable  to  «tnw  extiiietioa  In  ulUr  (olitode.  .  .  . 
ie  never  hr:it     sifi^'le  fisliiraj  imp»iUr  tu  accommo. 
date  luc^    1  w .i»  [>  •  bmil     .  in v  i -iv.  - ;,.<!  Jened  haliiia 
to  •cCDiomodate  him.    He  expected  me  to  so  to  bed 
at  aivllt  aTclock  and  to  get  up  at  fir*.   H*  had  is 
M*  bonn  aome  kind  o(  thermometrical  MtAagcnvetit 
with  ll'p  ^vii.     .  .  When  I  told  him  thai  we  were  icuine 
t..  [I  .ly  kcii  iiiM.ii  Crusoe  in  the  wrodi  for  a  year,  b« 
complacently  accepted  it  with  the  iminediate  arraoge- 
It  itol  1  oaa  t»  be  hi>  ifinn  Kriday.  .  .  ." 
All  that  I  rould  >ee  (li  the  iiiKht  was  a  sauare,  vcl- 
vetv  b'arW  «|.i«r  wli<  r'  i ?  r  w  u  ttuw  was.    It  wan  (relied  by 
»<jri,i  tliiii.  fli  'i  k;  III. 'I  Mil.  u^opirally  Kliiiened  lu  the 

ratfranl  slarliKh'.  ''ke  «iti>  liisc^iU  »;.■..  «  into  ihe  bl«»kiie»«,  tint  o{ 
(hw MVUCfy  of  1^'  dark  crept  all  kinds  of  nhadnw  sounds  ami  occult 
|)miH|THrt  I  could  hear  the  dog-barks  dying  ofl  in  a  vani^hinE  per- 
Mceliv*  .  .  .  alone  the  ground  at  Tcsularioisnrals  came  Ihe  thr  N 
•l«hMi*ialiaMMlMU4inctina|adkitMilnff<iiiw«tib*aill>dkiii 


Scared  to  Life 

LMag  BMkmnl* 

The  Killing,'  of  Mannioii 

fl.-tyiii(»  Time 

Dumb  Intinukcies 

A  SumiBcr*!  FSppin 

LiMoi  10  tbe  Mocking  Biid 

The  Convalescence  of  a 

CrMkctl  Heart 
Tb*  Light  in  ■  Dark  Cell 
TkeGIOfxortlieWay 


CONTENTS; 

On  a  Porch 
A  Septenhor  Chill 
Mature  Tnlants 
The  B.iptistn  of  Dirt 
A  Fringctl  licntian 
Stmooninm 
Cbestnuu  by  the  Way 
Out  in  the  Cold 
Wood  Fires 
KighWimii 
ladiaa  Simmer 


TrailiagJoBiper 


Snowet!  In 
The  Kctura 
Exiles 


Tric0,  ^l^O  net 


[  DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  CO. 
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STANDARD   OF  THE  WORL.D 

"  Cyding,  fty  taking  the  city  dtetUer  out  into  the  broad  vines  of  the 
country,  gives  that  rat  ukich  bringa  strength  and  hardihood  together," 

Riders  of  Columbia  Bevel-Gear  Chainless  Bicycles  equipped  with 
the  Columbia  Cushion  Frame  and  the  Columbia  Tire  or  Hub  Coaster  Brake, 
cover  many  miles  with  less  exertion  than  was  formerly  required  to  travel  a 
few.  We  provide  similar  equipment  for  Columbia  chain  wheels.  The  addi- 
tional cost  is  slight ;  the  gain  to  the  rider  large. 

Complete  denriptions  in  oar  1001  OkUIokiu. 


COLUMBIA  8AI-E8  DEPT.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


In  wridng  to  ■dvertuen  plase  mentioa  Thk  Wori-d-s  Work 
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IShe  PERSONAL  EDITION  v 

V       GEORGE  ELIOT'S  WORKS 

With  Biographical  Introductions,  by  Mrs.  EUthcr  Wood,  which  throw  Much  Light 
upon  the  Personality  of  the  Author  and  the  Genesis  of  her  Books  ;  and  New  Illustra- 
tions, being  Photographs  of  People  and  Places  connected  with  George  Eliot  and  her  Workj. 


Mill  on  the  Floss,  (Trent.  GAiNSBORotT.ii). 

This  la  one  of  the  full-paLge  illustrations. 
There  aire  72  in  ft.U.  from  new  photographs  of  people  tt.nd  pIsLces  connected  with 
the  Eliot  Novels  including  two  hitherto  unpublished  portraits. 

The  most  important  edition  of  the  works  of  this  greatest  of  women  novelists  which  has  yet  been  published. 
It  U  complete  in  twelve  handsome  volumes,  beautifully  printed,  tastefully  bound,  and  published  at  •  price  and 
on  terms  which  will  make  it  unique  in  the  world  of  good  books. 

StnJ  this  foupirn  for  full partumiars  and  tampU  pagfs  of  "  Tkt  Personal  Edition  of  George  Eliot's  Works." 


Pltatt  tend  me  full  partitulars  in  regard  to 

"THE  1>EHSO/*jKL  ELIOT." 

P^ame  _  „  „  ,    

Address  »      „  „„„    

Cilv    


W.  W.  4-I-OI 


DOUBLEDAY,  P 


CO..  NEW  YORK. 
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are  the  greatest  favorites  among  dlscrimiiurtjng 
wheel  judges.   Men's  and  women's 

RAMBLER 

BEVEL-GEAR 

CHAINLESS  BICYCLES 

S60 

have  alt  the  well-known  distinctive  features 
which  hiive  m;ide  $40  RambliTS  famous  the 
world  over;  also  new  improvements  which 
ate  sure  to  become  very  popular, 

RAMBLER  R0ADSTER5  $40  and  $35 
RAMBLER  IMh,  RACER    .   .   .  SW 

See  190I  Rcmblcf*  ml  Rkmblcr 
■geDC7  before  deciding.  C«te1ogfrce. 

RAMBLER  SALES  DEPARTHENT 
CHICAOO       NEW  YORK 


lo  wrtuns  iw  advcriiicn  ptcMc  ncatkm  Tm  Wuaui't  Woiuc. 
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Non-sinke^ble  Steel  Launches 

Highest  of  all  high  grade  pleasure  boats.  Sectiunal 
Mcel  boats  fur  ex|xirt  or  lung  distance  shipment. 

Noiseless  Self-starting  Gasoline 
Engines 

a  to  30  H.  P.  Noiseless  —  exhaust  under  water. 
Large  sixes  iclf-starting  ;  Speed  absolutely  controlled. 


Our  20  ft.  Family 


Launch 


*375 


Length,  soft.;  Beam,  5 '-i  ft.;  Power,  1'.^  Hor«e 
Power;  Capacity,  10  people. 

Nonpa.reil  Collapsable  Canopy 

The  only  perfect  canopy  ever  built  for  a  imall  boat. 


HIGH  GTtAVE 

Yachts  ^ 

and 

LdLunches 

Wood  or  Steel  constructed. 


Steam  or  Gasoline. 


We  build  everything  from 
a  20  foot  Launch  to  a  150 
foot  Steel  Steam  Yacht,  and 


guarantee  superiority. 


S»ntl  to  ctntj  for  Catalogu* 

Michigan  yacht  CSL  Votit^er 

JVo.  154-5  Jefferson  A-denue,  'DET'ROIT, 
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TKe  New  Na^tur».l  History 

65,000  COPIES  ALREADY  PRISTED 

E^xquisite  Color  Plettes 

and  a  profuse  use  of  text  cuts  and  full-page  plates  taken  from 
photographs  are  a  special  and  unique  feature,  and  render  this 
series  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  its  kind 
ever  published.    Size  of  volumes,  734^  x  10^. 

v< 

SIX  rOLUMES  NOty  READT 

Bird  Books 

Birds  thaLt  H\ir\t  CLnd  atre  H\inted.  By 

Nr.LTjE  Blanchan.  Life  histories  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  birds  of  prey,  game  birds  and  water  fowl.  (Illustra- 
tions, 48  colored  plates.    Price  ^2.00.) 

Bird  Neighbors.  By  Neltje  B  LANCHAN.  One  hundred  and  fifty  birds 
commonly  found  in  gardens,  meadows,  etc.,  about  our  homes.  Illustrations,  48 
colored  plates.    Price  j2.oo.) 

Bird  Homes.  By  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore.  The  nests,  eggs,  and  habits 
of  land  birds  that  nest  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  (Illustrations,  16  colored  plates 
and  50  other  pictures.    Price  $2.00  net.) 

The  Butterfly 
Book.     By  Dr.  W.  J. 

Holland.  A  knowledge 
to  the  butterflies  of  North 
America.  (Illustrations, 
48  plates  in  color,  and 
many  text  cuts;  1,000 
species  pictured.  Price 
I3.00  net.) 

The  Mvishroom  Book.  By 

Nik  A  L.  Marshall.  The  only  reliable 
guide  "at  a  reasonable  price"  on  the  com- 
moner species  of  fungi.  (Illustrations,  24 
colored  plates,  24  black  and  white,  and 
over  100  text  pictures.    Price  ;^j.oo  net.) 


Natvire's  Garden.  By  Neltjk 
Blanchan.  An  aid  to  a  knowledge  of  our 
wild  flowers  and  th-^ir  insect  visitors.  ( I  llus- 
trations,  32  full-page  plates  in  color,  and 
48  black  and  white,  photoejaphed  directly 
from  the  living  flowers.    Price,  I3.00  net.) 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE   <a   CO..  34  Urkion  Sq\io.re.  New  York 
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"Take  a  spin  beyond  the  city 

limits  nnd  enjoy  an  hour  or  two  whnre  Nature  prows  her 
pven  nnd  hinom.  in  shiulr  fimronment.  You'll  bo  a 
Letter  business  man,  or  a  healthier,  hHp|iier  wonitin  for  It." 

THE  CHAINLESS  TRIBUNE,  $75 

will  will   pn-atly  to  your  comfort  awheel.    We  invito 
you  to  semi  for  our  catalog,  free  of  dealers  evcrywhcxe. 
Tribune  Chain  Models  $50  and  $40. 

l-EATMER^TONn  SALliS  DEPAKTMENT.  Chlcajto.  New  Vork,  San  Franclaco 


In  writing  to  advcrtiaers  mention  Tub  Wurld'a  Wokjc 
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THE  NIAGARA  BOOK 


By  Ma-rk  Twa^in 
W.  D.  Howells 
E.  S.  MaLrtin 
N.  S.  Shaler,  etc 


m 


THF  "BRIDAI,  VKII, 


HIS  is  the  only  "guide"  to  Niagara 
Falls  of  any  permanent  or  literary 
value  and  is  of  special  interest  to  visi- 
tors to  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  In  it 
the  Falls  are  treated  from  every  possible  point 
of  view — humorously,  seriously,  scientifically, 
historically.  T/ie  J //us/rations  consist  of  32 
beautiful  full-page  pictures,  reproduced  from 
the  best  photographs  obtainable  from  both 
professionals  and  amateurs.         Price  $1.50. 

CONTENTS  i  —  Ni»jir»,  Fir«(  tnd  L4i»l,  by  W.  I).  Ho»cll«;  Wh«  to  Stt, 
by  Frederic  Almv;  The  C.rolofr  of  Niitan  Killi,  by  Prof.  N.  Shaler;  The  FirM 
Aulhenlic  Mention  of  Nugarm  Falls,  by  Mark  Tvain;  Famout  Vititort  (I 
Niatari  Fallt,  by  1'boin»  R.Sliceri  Hinoric  Niifani.by  Peter  A.  Ponerj  The 
Flora  and  Fauna  of  Niagara  Falla,  by  Darld  F.Dayi  A>  It  Ruih«  By,  by  Edward 
».  Martin;  The  Utilixation  of  Niagars'a  Power,  br  Coleaian  Srilera,  E.D.; 
Dramatic  Incidenta,  by  Urrkn  E.  Danlipj  Gaidc  tottac  City,  PalUand  Eipotltio*. 


■BOOKS    THAT    SHOVLTt    "BE   Iff  yOVK  LI-BHAHy 

LORD  JIM.    By  Joseph  Conrad.  $1.50 

THE  LADY  OF  DREAMS 

By  U.  L.  Silberra^d.  $1.50 

A  WOMAN  TENDERFOOT,  tith  Thousand. 

By  Mrs.  Seton-TKompson.  $2.00 
MEMOIRS  OF  COUNTESS  POTOCKA 

Third  Triniin^.  TraLi\sIaLted  by  Lioael  Stretchey.  $3*30 


DOUBLEDAY.   PAGE   &,  CO. 
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No!  A  Smith  &  Wesson 

'evolvei*«is»good  enougfp 
No  cheap substit II tes 


i  'tttalftguf  ftrr  *■  tt.ttftf 

SMITH  &  WESSON, 
SPRIIfGPIBLD,  MASS. 


'  ^  3&(^cyuz^ it Qom bines 

•    -^f-o  MUBC0A5TE.R  BQ  AkE 
with  the  finest  WOf^HMANStt/P 
AND  r«o  AT  r .  n  I A  L_ . 


\.lo.  Bostbn,  A/etv  VorU.  Denver:-^ 
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A  WeLtermBLr\ 

"At  Home" 

We  shall  take  advantage  of  the  great 
Pan-American  Exposition  as  an  opportunity 
to  meet  our  customers  and  friends. 

WoLter  m  z^n*s 
Idedtl 

FovintOLin  Pen 

will  be  installed  in  Section  V  of  the  Manu- 
factures Builtling,  where  we  shall  have 
every  otlice  convenience  at  the  disposal  of 
our  callers,  and  till  all  fountain  pens  gratis. 

We  shall  display  and  offer  for  trial  the 
largest  and  most  elegant  assortment  of 
fountain  pens  that  was  ever  shown.  New 
patents  and  improvements  illustrated  and 
explained. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company 

155-157  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Big  Four^^^k 


The 
'Buffalo 
Route' 


NEW  MODEL 

DensmoreSy  Nos.  4  and  5 

A  great  gain  over  all  others  in 
ease,  speed  and  wear,  and  in  the  • 
number  of  ends  accomplished. 


BALL  BEARING  THROUGHOUT 

BOOKLET  FREE 

Deosmore  Typewriter  Co^  3W  Broadway,  New  York 


j  There's  No  C\iff  Comfort  s 

if  your  cuffs  slip  down  on  your  wrists. 
HOLD    THEM   IN   PLACE  WITH 
Improved  WastibdiDe's  Patent 

Cuff 
Holders 

that  grip  securely,  but  cannot  tear  the  fabric. 
Instantly  released  hy  lifting  a  tiny  lever.  By 
p.uil.  30  cents  the  pair. 

Other  comfort  helps  made  with  Washbume 
Kasicncrs  arc  : 

Itachc'lor.s'  Ituttons,  ic  ct5.  each. 
Trousers  or  Drawers  Supporters, 

lo  cts.  each. 
Napkin  holders,  30  cts.  each. 
Key  kings,  as  cts.  each. 
Scarf  i'astcners,  lo  cts.  each. 

Citlnlc^ue  !•/  thfse  ami  ether  novtltui,  hREE,  if 

\i'ti  •.i\int  it. 


X 
I 


AMERICAN  RING  CO. 

Bi>«  o7      -      -      U  ulccbury.  Conn. 
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SPENCERIAN 

Steel  Pens 

Til  Stindard  of  EiciIImm  for  Owr  Forty  Inn 


No  pens  am  be  mtde  any  bettrr.  Many  are  cheaper 
bat  oooe  *o  lasting,  or  have  lo  perfect  and  tniooth  points* 

Silact  I  Pan  Suitibia  for  Tour  Writing 

from  a  complete  sample  card  containing  42  pens,  dif- 
ferent patterns,  points,  and  flexibility,  which  will  be 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 
349  Broadway,  New  York 


It  is  "tJAd  form  "to  practice  ancient  methods 
and  compel  your  (rlends  to  read  a  scribble. 

The  H«r-LtK:k  li  the  Ideal  lypcwHtcr  for  the 
anni'unccmeut  of  »ocial  (uoclions,  ajt  It  la  for  alt 
bus'.aess  correspondence. 

Viaible  Writing      Easy  Action 
Automatic  Movementa 


f\»r  talalofw  itn-l  full  /t»irltrtJarf  t 
COLt'MHIA  TVf»IEWIilTEIt  M'F'Q  00. 
4J  WMt  I  loth  SC.  N«w  Yorib 
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Globc-WcrnicKc  ^"S^ 


The  Ideal  Book'Case 
for  Homes. 


A  system  of  units  —  ten  to  thirty 
books,  one  unit;  more  bcx)ks,  more 
units,  and  get  them  as  wanted.  Pos- 
sesses cvcr>-  feature  of  a  perfect 
h<K)k-case,  and  adapted  alike  to  the 
larcest  or  smallest  library.  Grades 
and  prices  to  suit  all  tastes  and 
requirements.  Carried  in  stock  by 
dealers  in  principal  cities.  Also 
Filing  Cabinets  and  Card  Indexes 
built  on  same  plan. 


Pays  the  freight 


Atk  for 
J-100 
Catalogue 


ratios  k  l>srl  8U. 


SloW^rtjickc  Co.. 


Cincinnati 


M-WFmHSI. 

Basklll  Mam  X.C. 
LOXDOR 


^//miiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiM 


Right  At  Your  Fingers  End  ! 


Index 


A  hanily.  irel-at-Bbl*-.  read*  rvfereuc*.  Can  tia 
"w.'"^*"**" tmiilnc»!i;»lnit.Hne»ooiu. 
I'UcaW  jTsu-tiw:  (TTfat  tpbuIU  from  little  l«bor 
A  proO^^Wo  toTfatiuent  for  any  1>ui.Idv>i  ui«n 

Hcodfor  nnr  coiuplrto  caulutnix  No  XT  ni'Ialn. 
Iiiif  aU  ajwnt  tht-  •uUjvrt  of  Canl  IndexlnK  and 
4'  •■»"  ^  at'l'llifd  to  vour  bliKtupait 

W  e  al«o  luake  Hlluif  Cablui-ts  of  all  dekcrliitloot 

YAW,HAN  &  ERBE  MFG.  CO.. 
FiOorlea  and  Mala  Ollica,  Roclicilcr,  N.  V. 

PRINCIPAL  BRA.NCHES: 
New  Voft.  MO  B'way.       Cblcato.  \U  Wabuk  A». 
Saa  Fraociaco.  W  New  MoolBTMitry  Sl 


Ml.    Br«««tplal«  and 

Bouriln  In  oav  uirro.  Antlnus 
orbrlirlitlron  Aol>h.  aite.Ma 
NtnrhM.  Wright.  Sl<lt.«. 
facttlQcandputtaffvpAid  O 


(MnUI  U—A*.  ms  and  ISA  are 
life  in  natural  <^>l>ir<.  %*% 
W<!lcbteux.|-o«tp«Jd..    ..  'fc 

l«4ia-i  lUada  llaltir  Tom« 

and         l^f  kr  u  Arm,  llfa  i  

IniJlan  culuri.  Wt.  • 
foatfMUd. 
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DECORATE  H     YOUR  DEN. 

Nothing'  l«  ni.>rc  .ii.|)ro  U  priatc  f or  tittinc  up  DcBB, 
C<)ty  Corncra.  HalU  or  other  room*  thanour  rcpro. 
daciionain  Papier  Macbe  ST"'  old  Armor.  Maaka  u( 
('ricntala,  Indiai^a,  eit.  Tlip  ifrcat  advanuve  o»ef 
Iron  or  plaster  i»  Iheir  lieblnesa  liecanM  mada  of 
I  apii-r  Mache.  which  does  not  crack,  chip  or 
tri-ak  and  takea  a  mach  more  arUatic  flniab. 
tor  "/•••'■^••Irna  aee  our  ads.  lo  other  maraiiaea. 

.M  n)|.plk.1  ■  -nLiti  t-  iliiM."  ■ 

NATIONAL  PAPIER  MACHk  W0RK»,4i3l.WaI«  tCwtai^ 
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CALIFORNU 


irv 


3  1>&/S  /i-OTXK 
H  I  CZ  AO  O 


May  and  June 

are  favorite  months  for  visiting  ttae 

Yosemite  Valley. 

The  Overland  Liiuited  — The  Lux- 
urious Every- Day  Train  to  Califor- 
nia, leaves  Chicago  6.30  p.  m.,  via 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION  PACIFIC,  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC, 
RAILWAYS. 

The  best  of  everything  is  provided.  All 
■gents  tell  tickets  vii  this  route.  Send 
for   illustrated    booklet  "Califomia.*' 

PRINCIPAL  AGENCIES. 

«S1  lirM<l«a>   ■  -  NowYnrk  Sn  Mitin  8t  .  ■     .  Boffalo 

ZHSnrorlorHt.,  ■  ClomUnd  SDl  ChMtnat  Ht..   .  Phlla. 

212rurkHi.,  ■  ■     Oblc««o  17  Cmbiku  tUrttaa  OvlroU 

»  WiublnataB  Ht.,     BoaloD  MB  Vlnn  Bt.    .  CInolaiiUl 

an  SmlthlWM  -k..  mnthan  %  Ktn«  8L  Kwt,  Toroato 


Their  Pay 

Too  Small 


The  salary  of  the  man  who  was  able  to  rob 
a  New  York  bank  of  nearly  $700,000  was  only 
$2,fi00.  In  many  banks  and  corporations  are 
young  men,  handling  large  sums  of  money 
and  subject  to  almost  irresistible  temptation, 
who  get  less  pay  per  week  than  do  mechanics 
who  have  no  responsibility  wliatsocver. 
The  directors  say  they  must  have  a  large  office 
force,  and  that  tJiey  pay  all  the  work  is  worth 
or  the  business  can  afford,  and  to  accommo- 
date this  large  force  they  must  have  ex- 
pensive floor  space.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  install  a  simpler  system  of  office  work,  em- 
ploy fewer  men  and  pay  them  better  salaries  ? 

Baker  -  Vawter 

Business  Systems 

are  the  result  in  examination  of  office  work 
in  every  line  of  trade,  are  adaptable  to 
any  business,  saving  both  time  and  money. 

Baker- VBwt«r  Company'*  acconntanta,  tntded 
by  practical  rzperfence  and  coiiimon  aensr, 
will  ana]>'X4>  your  bonliieM,  <l(>t'lit«  and  limtall 
a  almple  atid  f^>nomlcal  lyiiteiii  ai  a  reaaou- 
alile  ctiarge,  wblcb  will  save  Ita  owt  many 
Umoa.  A*  r>fl«'n  aa  rrajulrfd  cuiiip«ient  auif- 
Itorm  will  uiiLke  ezamliiatlunB  and  rvporto. 

ftMM  •¥«.  lot  pn^aw.  "Oi»»«l  Xtfrnrnt," 

— r'-*-*-,  sUvTMHt  mil 

BaKer- Vawter  Company, 

Chicago. 

BranchMtn  prlDclpa)  citlra.bat  pleftMaddrrMallcom- 
muolcatlonM  to  nakpr-Vawtrr  Co.,  Audit  Dept., 
141  WaalilngtoD  bt.,  Chicago,  Ilia. 
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The 


Temple  Dickens- 


Limited 


**  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  edition  of  Dickens  which  you 
are  printing,  and  I  shall  have  to  have  it."— /f.  w.  Mabh,  Outiwk:* 


ill:  ;  : 


Hi 


I 


Mr.  Mabie  has  stated  the  case  exactly.  People  actually  do  fall  in  love  with  this  dainty  set 
of  liltle  books  and  //,i:r  to  have  it. 

Kor  the  first  time  in  Dickens  bibliography  the  novels  are  here  presented  in  a  form  which, 
for  convenience  of  handling,  legibility  of  t)'pe,  pleasure  to  sight  and  touch,  and  satisfaction 
generally  of  the  bookman's  artistic  sense,  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired.  Among 
exceptional  and  exclusive  features  are  the  following : 


Chromatic  Frontispieces— Drav%-n  with  spirit, 
and  cmlMKlying  all  llie  exquisite  effects  of  water 
colors. 

5o#t  Lambskin  Binding— in  green,  delicately 
treated  with  Rold  leaf.  Leather  prep.irc<l  by  process 
known  only  to  Mr.  Ueni — with  a  "feeling"  that  is 
luxury  in  itself. 


Legible  Type— That  docs  not  tire  the  eye  any 

more  th.in  the  little  volumes  do  the  hand. 

Convenient  Size—"  One  hand."  companionable 
books — for  the  co.ich,  the  pocket,  the  satchel,  the 
woods,  or  "  on  the  way  down  town." 

Limited  Edition— Only  1,000  sets  were  made, 

and  75%  have  now  been  sold. 


Forty  Delightful  Volumes:  The  Book-Lover's  Dickens 

In  spite  of  import  charges  added  to  the  cost  of  such  careful  manufacture,  the  Temple 
Edition  is  s<ild  at  a  verj*  low  price. 


J'Uase  send  me  full  partiiulars  in  regard  to 

THE  TEMPLE  EDITION  OF  DICKENS 


Namt 


Street  Address- 


WW 


To  DOUBT  .FT)  AY,  PAGE  ^ 


E,  NEW  YORK. 
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Largest  Camera 


IN  THE  WORU) 


HT  OMTIRH  Ctr  TDK 


CHICAGO  ^ 
ALTON 


■  A  I  1.  %V  A  1  .    Til      I- II  <>  I  <>  l>  U  A  I- U 

THE  ALTON  LIMITKU. 
•KITD  A  Sc.  HTAMP  TO  tiKO.  J.  CBABI.TOV, 

a.  P.  A..  O.  A  A.  SAILWAr,  Olllr^AOO,  11.1^. 
AKD      KBCBIVB      AH     ILLr  HTM  ATB  D      PA  M' 

pni.RT    vriTii    pi'i.i.    AcooirwT    or  tub 

PIMHT  KXIVIHITMK  MADB  WtTM  TMB  BX 
TKAOBOISABT  MAOBIBB. 


Buyers  Should 
Remember 

that  the  maker's  mark  on  silver  plated  ware 
is  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  identify 
>>e  best.  B«ar  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
higher  quality  forks,  spoons,  knivra,  etc, 
made  than  those  stamped  "1847  liogcrs 
Bros.,"  and  if  tbey  bear  that  mark  you 
can  buy  as  safely  as  any  expert.  There  is  no 
second  quality  of  "1847  Rogers  Bros."  ware, 
'litis  stamp  is  ■  warrant  that  every  piece  that 
bears  it  is  per^t  mechanically  and  artistically. 

/•/  t(*iJtH£  J*aUrt  rvtryxiiurt. 
Before  you  Imy  nrritr  for Caulofuc  No.  6|  8. 
tDteriiAtli'U^  8llTf r  Oo. ,  UneMMor  U 

MLKIDI-N  IIKITANNIA  CO.. 
Mcriden,  Cona. 
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L 


Personal 
Magnetism, 


V 


Hypnotism,  Will 
Powor,  Norvo 
Foroo  -  Gall  It 
What   You  Will 

I»  the  Intangible  power  that  control*  human  deatiny.  It  la  the  key  to 
all  buslnoks  sod  aocUl  aucieaa.  All  truly  great  men  and  women  are 
magnetic,  they  know  how  to  win  and  hold  people.  This  power  does  not 
come  by  chonce,  but  It  is  *n  art,  a  science,  depending  upon  certain 
Axed  laws  which  everyone  should  understand.  By  our  new  syatem  you 
can  learn  In  a  few  dav*  at  your  own  home  and  not  only  achieve  success 
but  you  can  influence  the  minds,  health  and  action*  of  others  to  ■  remarkable  and  astoundino' 
We  BUArantec  II.  We  aUo  teach  you  a  refined,  pleasant  profesHlon  from  which  yon  can  make  f  10 
to  IJJ  per  dny.  Our  profusely  lllustroted  trcall'ic  tells  esatOy  how  to  acquire  the  marvelous  powers  ro- 
(ernd  to  above.  It  Is  the  most  expensive  and  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  ever  publuhed.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  eminent  authority.  Hrof.  LaMotte  Sage,  A.  M..  Ph.  D..  LL.  I).,  o»»lsted  by  the  world  s 
most  famous  scientist*.  This  wonderful  book  has  (Men  the  mcans^of  bringing  succens.  happiness  ana 
health  to  thousands  of  persona.  This  Is  your  golJcn  opportunity 
book  will  be  sent  out  absolutely  free.  A  postal  card  will  bring  It. 
mony,  and  write  today  for  a  tree  copy  of  the  book. 

Kev.  I'aul  WHler,  Uo»  SOO.tiorman,  N.  Y.,  ««y«:  "Vour  lostrucOons  have  given  me  a  powerand  a  fofCB 

of  charicl«T  1  did  tioi  dream  U  WM  po»»ilile  lur  me  to  acnulre."   .     .     .  ... 

O.  8.  L.liiroln,  M.  I>.,  101  t  nuchhrld  .Street,  Uallas,  Tex.,  writes:  "The  book  was  a  revelation  to  m«. 
Ymir  itirtliodH  arr  f.ir  In  ndvancc  o(  any  I  have  ever  »«n." 

Ml>«  Kntherinv  Meaalnicer.  uf  Curry,  Penn.,  uyn:  '-Vour  instruction  ha*  made  a  new  woman  of  me. 
ri*!.it>ilitle«  have  iHren  opened  up  that  I  never  dreamed  had  existed  Iwfon:.  Kvrrjr  one  iliuuld  tinderxtand  jrour 
Kraiid  sclrnce,  and  there  would  l>e  le»«  misery,  poor  health,  and  untiapplncsi  in  tlte  worW." 

We  have  thousands!. f  lrt!.r»  siinllAr  t..  »t>oVL-.    Do  not  send  money,  the  book  is  (rt-r  Address 

MEW  YORK  INSTTTUTE  OF SOIENOE,  Dag$t,  jls  Roohostor,  M,  Y. 


yourself 
degree 


Will  vou  grnsp  It  }  10,000  copies  of  the 
RaM  the  following  coavlnclng  testU 
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McCRAY  ^ 
REFRIGERATORS  1 

ODORLESS  WOOD  AND  TILE  LINED. 

BUILT  TO  ORDER 

Atfto  a  full  hnr  of  ftl<jck  %itr%  rrady  fiir  immcdialr  «hipi;irtil. 

For  RcAldcnccs.  HoIcIb,  Club*.  RcsUurantA.  Orocvric«,  Mc«t 
Market*.  Hospitals.  Public  Institutions.  Etc.  Etc. 

ALL   WOWK    UCAkANTEEU  AB50LLTELY  SATISFACTORY 

i  be  McCny  Sjritrm  in»ure«  prrfcct  rlrculattDn  of  pure  cold  air ; 
absolutely  dry  ;  never  tareao  i  thcreinrc  ii 

PERFECTLY  HYGIENIC 

F'rf  r\  iinnmicul  tis«  it  hj%  tio  rijual. 

Zinc  Lined  Refris:erators  are  Dans:erous 


The  ctirT(Mliii);  rinc  und  imperfect  circulation  of  air  g^eneraces  i 
which  are  absorbed  by  the  fcHxlii.  and  cauftc  diseaacft.    Milk  and  butler 
BoilltoOrderfocF.  A.  ALDRICH,  »'«  e»pecially  susceptible  to  odors  and  potv>n»u<  it»»es.  Physicians, 

Sccjr.  Dvrant-tiurt  Camare  Co ,  KUnt,  Mich.  i.rMmment    men,    hospitals  and    sanilahums  endorM    the  McCray 
TILE  LINED.     ICED  FROM  OLTDOOR5.  Refrigerator*. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS  SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES 

Catalogues  anil  eitiiniitrs  fijrnnhed  frrr  u(>>ii  aiipiiraiion.  l"ataliiciir» :  No.  I'.f-ir  kc«iil<-ncr«  ;  Nn,  45,  for  I'ublic  Institutions, 
Hoieli  and  Cold  Siora^c  huu»e» ;  N".       1"'  '  ■r.*rtir»  jiul  Mrjt  MjiLcis. 

NcCray  Refrigerator  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  175  Mill  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


r'HiCJtGo  -^^  Wabash  Ai-e. 
NiwYosK— ui  nmadwav. 
s  TOil~  )j  <  ommcf ciat  Sf , 


HKANCh  OFFICES: 

St.  Louis — 6to  N.  Kounli  Si.  Atianta,  Ga.~ 

IHTSiiit— 7-^  ("iifloni  M.  San  tiAkCi^c  ' 

Pirr^suici        I.'beny  Si.  ToaoNio,  Can. 


j«  and  .D  WclUiitton  Sc.  Weat.  IB 


'ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE  unless  you  reside  In  one  of  the  above  named  cities," 

&€€€€€€€€€ 


The  Great  Vacation  Country  of  the  Ca^t 

EASTERN  AND  NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND-CANADA 

hast  trains  with  mcHlcrn  rullinan  equipment  tu  all  principal  points,  via 

BOSTON  (SL  MAINE  RAILROAD 


Illuitratnl  lifwri^liv* 
I'ffkttt  iOwMr'aia/  valu- 
uN*  ma  ft 

Southwest  New  Ham(Mhire 
Central  MaMuichu>etts 
Mernmack  Valley 
Lake  Sunapee 

Ldke    .MrniphrefnaK»K  and 

Al»ul  There 
The  MonadnoL  k  Region 

Kxrur»iiin  and  Summer  Hotel 
Book  — Free 

Fishing  and  Hunting 

All  Aloni;  Shore 

AmunK  the  Mountains 

tjikes  and  Streams 

The  Valley  of  the  Cininrdi. 

cut  ^nd  Northern  \*iT* 

moni 

SuutheaM  New  Hampshire 


Wilt  hf  mttUfii  Hfon 
rtctifl  e/ ti.  111  mf/ar  tack 


Pfrt/flirt—Comf  riiimg 
a  Seriti  r/  Bfamli/ul  Half- 
Tent  Rtfr^-dmetitnt  '/ 
Phflffrafht  */ 

New  Eoglaad  Lakes 

Rivers  of  New  EnsUad 

MoanUios  of  New  Eaf 
land 

Seashore  of  New  Eaglaad 
Plctaresquc  New  Eoflaad 

Historic,  Miscellaneous 


Wtil  ht  mailrii  ■/•»'" 
Ttftifl  ff  bt,  tack. 


SIZK  or  I1IUIFOLIO  VIKW»,  4X0  1M.MKS 

Address  PMsenger  Dept..  B.  &  M.  R.R.,  Bestor\ 

D.  «L«BlaANDERS.  Genl.  PaMr.  &  Tkt.  Atft. 


In  writing  to y' 


Wo*i.i>'s  W0111C 
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WASHING 


A  Great  Way.  a 

It's  Yours 
To  Use  In 
Many  Ways.  . 


Pearline  is  Modern  Soap 


PAN  AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 
BUFFALO 
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Linked 
Together^ 

In  commerce  and  travel 
by  tK« 

VALLEY 

Railroad 


SOLID  VESTIBULE 
TRAINS 


Dining  Caas 

A  la  corto 

SCKNBRY 

Entrancing 
Route  of  the 

Black  Diamond 
Express 

WHITt 

CNAi  S  LIE,  CtNCWU.  Pai»!»ou  A0(NT 
Niw  Vom.Fon  Of  tCRiFTivc  Boo«lit 
Of  TMt  Roure 
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THK.  SOUXM 
NKW  VQWKIOW  PWILADCL^IA 


Cools  the  Blood 


HIUKS  l{<M>itM-cr  Is  11  Kiiriii^  toim-  »!  i^reul 
valu)-.  It  jxirlllM  tlie  tilo<xt  itiiU  iiiuken  ruay 
cb««kB.  Il  iH^ulbcH  Ibc  iiervpn  and  iurreukcH 
vlbillty.  It  KlveN  a  vliii  iinri  vlKor  to  tlio 
wbol«  8ytt«ni.   Wliou  you  tlrltik 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

jrou  drtnk  for  Ix'nllti  08  well  us  pleaxurp. 
To  b«  hml  avfrrwhorr  in  cArlH>nkt<*<l  fi<rni  nr  in  packaff^ 
A  pai-kMK  make*  Htc  icallnn*   •<-nl  bjr  mai I  (or  il&  c»Dt«. 
Ucalvr*  ftit'iuUl  write  fur  hitf  uffrr  tlii«  jvur. 

CHARLES  E.  HIRES  CO..  Malvern.  Pa. 


Williams 

Shaving  SticK 


Thick  ^ 
Soft. 
Cpeamy  t 


Soothing 

iCoOLINd 
'  AND  • 
,REFPE5HIHC 


'Tht'  Onltf  him/ thill  Mont  Drq  on  (he Fact" 


(Mil  n  r\mvwnERE. 
Wllllamf'  .<ihavinK  ■'^tlck.  3«c. 
(irnulne  Yankee  .<sha\ln2  ^oap,  lOC 
t.uiurv  5havlnK  Tablet,  a5C. 
SwIfia'Vlolct  Shaving  Cream,  SoC 
W  illiam*'  Sha%ln|{  Soap  i il«'|'t.'i, r. n«in4 C«kM, 

The  only  firm  in  the  world  makioe  ■ 
■pccialty  of  SHAVING  Soapa 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  GUutonlmry.  Ct. 


Is  wrhtog  lo  idvcrtiacrt  pleaic  menliuo  Til>  Wukl4>'»  Wuhk. 
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WHAT  WELL-K/fOW^f  TEOTLE  SA^  OF 

Booker  T.  WoLshington 

and  His  Hemar^able  Axitobio^raphy 

"Up  From  Slavery** 

"He  (Booker  Washington)  has  won 
a  worthy  reputation  as  one  of  the  great 
President  leaders  of  his  race,  widely  known  and 

McKINLEY:  much  respected  at  home  and  abroad  as 

an  accomplished  educator,  a  great  ora- 
tor, and  a  true  philanthropist." 

"  Booker  T.  Washington  is  a  great 
man,  and  his  book  is  a  great  book." 

Secretary  "  Literature  of  human  progress ...  at 

JOHN  D.  LONG:    once  pathos,  romance  and  history." 

NICHOLAS  "One  of  the  most  powerful  publi- 

MURRAY  DUTL£R:   cations  of  autobiography  written." 

MARK  TWAIN:  **  Deeply  interesting  and  impressive." 

"  Few  citizens — if  any — among  the 
seventy-five  millions . .  .  are  as  thorough 
citizens  as  he,  and  *  Up  I'rom  Slavery' 
is  the  most  fascinating  autobiography 
that  has  appeared  for  many  a  year." 


JACOB  A.  RIIS 


Dr.  W.  S. 
R  AINSFORD 


Fifth   Thousand,  Thologra'Oure  Vortrail.  ^1.50  net 


DOUBLEDAV.  PAGt  &  COMPANY 
3  4  Union  S  qjtf^.      New  York 
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BOOKS  THAT  SELL 

YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

Tarkington's  "Gentleman  from  Indiana"  (rwD  $1.50 
Glasgow's  "Voice  of  the  People" 


Oll.vant-s  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle"  {ri'lj) 


I. SO 
-  1.25 

Wtlk.ns's  "Heart's  Highway"  („rw)  -  -  J. 50 
Parker's  "Lane  that  Had  No  Taming"  („'.f.,)  1.50 

"An  Englishwoman's  Love-Lctteis"  {rZD  1-50 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
34  Union   Squ&re      New  York 


In  wiHIOf  to  .dicniicn  pleue  menlloa  Th.  Woklxi'i  Work. 
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The 

handiest 
and  best  way  to 
handle  a  pan  is 
bylhe  handle. 
The 

handiest  and  best 
route  between  the 

Pan-American 
Exposition  and 
New  York  is  the 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


FOR  INFORMATION. RATES  ETC. 
ADDRESS 

429  Broadway  N.Y  103  Adams  5r..Chi. 

289  Main  Street.  Broadway &0live5t, 
Buffalo.         St.  Louis. 


26  Exchange  PLNewYork. 


T.E.CLARKE, 

GEflLSUPERINTENDEKT. 


T.W.LEE, 

GEhL  PASSENGER  AGT. 


B.D.CALDWELL, 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER. 
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THE  FURNITURE  OF 
OUR  FOREFATHERS 

By  ESTHCK  SINGLETON 

Critickl  Description  of  Plates 
Bar   KUSS£1.L  STUKCIS 

The  subject  of  antique  furniture  is  of  intense  interest 
to  all  artistic  people,  yet  it  has  long  needed  adequate  treat- 
ment in  a  form  for  the  use  of  the  collector  and  the  ama- 
teur. The  present  publication  covers  the  entire  subject 
most  clearly,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  artistic  and  his- 
toric interest.  The  illustrations  are  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  the  most  famous  and  artistic  pieces  to  be  found 
in  this  country. 

Made  in  three  editions.  Send  this  coupon  for  par- 
ticulars. 

Mnd  p*rllcul«r«  of  Th*  rurnttur*  of  Our 
Fer«fath«ra. 

N««« 

To    DOUBLEDAY,   PAGIl   &t  CO. 

3^    Union    Square  New  YorK 
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^_  (jllVC'liCil^ 

-1901  '^tltm 

witt  c^i^^i^Mt  it  . 

"Ikrtfi  CoeAt  :£tmU«l"  w  Jurviu^  Itla^  5***  1 901. 


BOSTON-QUEENSTOWN-LIVERPOOL 

F««  T»ln-5cf»w  ruMXKcr  Slumm  cn«lr>g  th«  Atluilic  uii<lrr  j  dayi 

PORTLAND-QUEENSTOWlil-LIVERP^ 

I'nYtcelleil  kctiUc.       M<NtrT*te  ratn. 
Ki^  racn.  uillii4r»  AnJ  lllutirated  f<tltS»  ■cUlfm 

DOMINION  LINE 

II  Scale  S««e1,  II  .«lot».       M  ltrtti^„n  S4Trc\   i  luci-... 
IIM  Ui-'adxy.  New  Vurk     iKiaranfre  Uuui  IbiUaiaf.  MinnrapolU. 


In  irritinff  to 


THE   WORLD'S   WORK  ADVERTISER 


THB  TO'RT  of  TA.COM A. 


The  Great  Shipping  and  Connmercial  Centre 
of  the  NOR.TH    PACIFIC  COAST 


LuAUiNU  Wheat  at'Tacoma  for  the  Umtkd  Kincdom. 

The  Port  of  TACOMA  alone  transacts  a  ereater  volume  of  business 
with  China,  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Islands  than  all  other  Puget  Sound 
Ports  combined. 

TACOMA  is  the  WHEAT,  LUMBER  and  COAL  Shipping  Port 
of  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  The  MANUFACTURING  CITY  of  the 
State  of  Washington. 

TACOMA  has  been  selected  by  the  U.  S.  Government  as  HEAD- 
QUARTERS on  Puget  Sound  for  the  shipment  of  supplies  to  the 
Philippines,  China  an<l  Alaska,  on  account  of  the  splendid  facilities  offered 
for  the  quick  loading  and  disj)alch  of  Army  Transports. 

TACOMA  offers  great  inducements  to  the  Manufacturer,  Business 
Man,  Home  Seeker  and  Investor. 

For  fuller  information  about  Tacoma,  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade. 


In  writing  to  adrcniacni  plraie  mrntion  Thc  Woklo'i  Work. 
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OCTOPUS 


The  Epic  of  the  Vheat. 


By  FRANK  NORRIS 

Author    of    "A     Main's    Womo.f\."     "  Mc  TeeLgxie."  Etc. 

PRJNCJPyiL  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  HOl'EL 


Mao'I'S  Derrick  (the  "Gorcrnor")    proprirmr  of  t^n  Miwrton 
Kanchu 

LvMAS   l>KIIKKK      I  r  w   

Harra.n  Dickrick  \  M.Knu» 

(Ktrkm*^"  f  ♦""«•» neighbour*  u(  Magnu*  I>crrick 

pRESLrv,  a  prut^K^  of  Magnui  Drrrick 

Van  amsr.  u  nhrcp  herdrr  ami  raiiKc  riUrr 

t>YKK.  a  bUck-liMrd  nailnwd  cnKiiirer 

Mrs.  Dvkk.  I)>'kc'«  mother 

SviJNRV  I>YKK.  I>>'Vr'»  dauKhter 

CcDAR<)l'lsT,  a  nunufarturrr  and  (hipbuildcr 

Mrs,  Cri)ar<)1'ist,  hit  wife 

D abne"  (■  ran'^hcr*  of  the  Sun  Joaquin  VaJIcy 


AvMK  Derrick,  wife  of  MaKnut 
Anmxtkk,  pruprirlur  of  the  (^lirn  Salir  Rancho 
HiLMA  Thkr,  a  dairy  iprl  <^  Aiinixtcr'*  Ranch 
ItKuvLlMiER,  editor  of  the   llonncviHe  ••  Mercury,"  the  railroad 
orKun 

S,  Brmrman,  rrprenentativr  of  the  Pacific  ti  Soulhwrniern  Railroad 
AsGiLK  Varian 

Fatmkr  Sakkia,  a  miuion  prie»l 
Carahkr,  a  MiotMt  kerprr 
HoovEN,  a  teitaiit  of  iWrrkk 
Mrs.  HnoVKN,  hi*  wife 
MiNA  MoovEN.  hi<  daughter 
Kkast 
Chattkr 


^.  I'  ranchcrB  nf  the  San  Joaquin  Vattey 


HIS  very  remarkable  novel  is  founded  on  an  actual  piece  of  history 
almost  unknown  in  the  Kast — what  is  known  as  the  "  Mussel  Slough 
Affair  " — when  the  wheat-growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  came  into 
actual  conflict  with  the  railroad  (the  Octopus),  which  they  believed 
was  trying  to  defraud  them  of  their  land.  It  is  a  tremendous  tale  handled  in  a 
masterly  way — an  unusual  and  memory-haunting  mixture  of  realism,  idealism  and 
mysticism — veritably  an  Kpic  of  the  wheat-growers.    (Price  $1.50.) 


DOUBLEDAY.   PAGE    &  CO. 


(ss) 
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The  eyes  of 
the  world 


an  1 

thati 


tmUrt 

I  to  to  to  a  vnt  Indattrial  and 


lata 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RY. 

"The  road  thilmadr  thr  Northvrrtt  fimonl.' 

In(orra»*ion  »n<I  Rain,  411  Brntd»iy.  K  Y. 

or  F.  I.  VVI.iinej.G  I'  4  T.  A  ,  Si.  Piul.Minn. 


To  Japan 
and  China 


Cireat  Northern  trains  and  atMUnahips 

harp  bridirccl  the  American  contioeiit  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nrw  KiinUmd  manu- 
lacturen  Hell  to  UricauU  retailcnt. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RY. 

Sborl  roate  to  the  Of  ieot. 

lafbnnaiiea  tod  lUtti.  411  Bfaa4war.  N.  Y. 
r  r.  L  Wkitocr.G.  P.  *  T.  A., at,  Paill,Minn. 


THE  TRACK  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN 


IS  THE  TRACK  OF  EMPIRE. 


Seattle 

The  Open  Door 
to  the  Orient. 

Seattle  is  the  natural  port  of  aniral 
and   departnte   for  Om-Pldfic 

commerce. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RY. 

8I101I  route  lu  Scalllc. 

InfrriT.atinn  anrf  Ritr«,  jii  Rrnjiiwiy  N, 


Lumber 


Ttan  to 
qualHji  Id  the  atato  at 
iptr  tb»  naada  «(  aO  Ai 
dnda  of 


to 

tar  bun- 

In 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RY. 

Short  touu  to  Wiil>in(toa. 

Ip.forr.stion  inJ  Rat*-!,  41:  Broadwiy.  N-  Y. 


plewe  uwotioa  Tmm  Woaw*>  Woax.  (j^) 
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r  Chain 


June  is  a  gift  luotiih.  No  month  of  the  twelve  furnishes  more 
])rcsctit-iiiaking  occasions. 

Tor  a  fine  and  dainty  hridal,  );raduation  or  anniversary  gift,  choose  a 
Simnuins  L<jrj»nettc  Chain.  Tlicre  are  no  handsomer  chains  made 
than  Simmons  Watch  Chains  (women's  and  men's). 

Thoy  are  Rohl  chains  with  a  core  of  alloy — called  gold  filled.  In 
desij^ti,  worlcnianshij)  and  finish,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 

Simmons  Watch  Chains 

arc  fiiual  to  the  finest  all-){old  chains,  yet  lluy  cost  very  much  less. 
Thi-y  arc  made  in  ten  thoiisiml  patterns — worn  by  two  million  people — 
sold  by  twelve  thousand  jewelers  throughout  the  United  States. 

Everj'  genuine  Simmons  Chain  has  the  traile  mark 
"  R.  F.  S.  i(c  Co."  st.iin|>ed  on  the  inside  of  the  swivel 
bow  (the  snap  by  which  the  chain  is  held  to  the  watch). 

Write  for  the  St  mmons  Chain  BooKlet.  A  uniquely  beautiful 
and  interesting  link- l-Kik  for  all  who  wi-ar  chains.    Mailed  free  on  request. 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  CO..  Altlaboro.  Ma>». 

M«k.  r«  .it  WnU-hi  <  !i«i:i«.  K  ;ir.|..  l...,-k,  l,  .i,,-,  CI,,,,;  [IrvrrlrU. 


J"/  Buffalo's 
Title  to  Fame 

rests  NOT  uport  the 


an-American 

EXPOSITION 


but  \jpon  the  fivct  IKslI 

Hayes  of  Buffalo 
Cures  Asthmat. 
Bk.nfl  Hay  Fever  to  Stay  Cured 


Wiitc  or  C«ll  for 
t  ui  icut  Cuiiimeuts  No.«6 


•ifi  Main  St 
Cur.  Tuppcr 


%OUAR 

BUVTON  BREAK 

You  ^et"  6  rsew  OT\e  witK'^vjt  cojt 
Irs  caAe  of  cl^^\^^e  from  c&uie 

mmm         POSTAL.    CARD    U5    roM  f'.iOrtcET 

lUiMENTI  »t 


<6o) 


In  mltiDf  to  advertiMn 


Tmk  \V'  klu  >  Wuui. 
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Bausch  6^  Lomb 

PLASTIGMAT  f-6.8 


Speed 

Covering  Power 

Brilliancy 

Permanence 

Compactness 

Absolutely  no 
Astigmatism 


Sta4  far  tmUtl  akMl  Lmmi  ■o<  OUm 

TWO  LENSES  in  ONE. 


Highest  Optical  Qualities. 
Specially  Designed  for 

HAND  CAMERAS. 

Farniibed  on  all  leading 
nukea.  Yoa  can  fil  it  to 
your  Camera  yonrselL 
Rear  System  (4  lens)  is 
for  Lon(  Distance  Snap 
Shots  and  Portraits. 


L>ay  aside  your  old  L«na  and  fit  your  Camera  for  Beat  Work  with  tv. 

PLASTIGMAT  f-6.8  and  DIAPHRAGM  SHUTTER 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y.  cbZi"^ 

Calalag  ol  TIM  ObtM*  aai  Wlcnicoii  «Q  l«f«M( 


1  hr  rraull  mf  m  alnclr  ahof   rnmi  tti* 


KEEP  UP  WITH  I  HE  TIMES. 

i>o  not  tniy  a  Killr  until  \nii  havcexaniineii 
iiiio  llie  meiits  of  the  SAVAQE,  which  is  the 
Twentieth  Ccntory  Ann.  r()iistttii.tfd  lu shoot 
Six  Different  Cartridges  in  Oae  Rifle.  A  J.ipleJ 
(or  (iiiif/ly  KiMis  <ir  K.il'l'its,  also  Target 
CraitK  c  •io-;<)  .111,1  .11)^  cjlil>crs— Ahfointely 
Safe,  Sironiest  SiMMter. 

Awartiod  Grand  Cold  Medal  at  fans,  bcal- 
ini;  all  competitors 

Wc  guarantee  every  SAVAQE  Rifle.  Writr 
for  our  liniidsome  new  Catalouue  No. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY,  Utica.  N.  Y.,  U.S.A 

fUk*irA-ll4Mrii<>\,  ^.an  h  I  4fii  i\t  ft  aiuI  >.ir  ramrnin.  < '  . 

i  At  tin  4  ttA%t  AiltM*. 


GOING 
TO  V  V 


EUROPE? 


A  scries  of  30  TOUKS  will  leave  during  liWl  cuverinK 
all  the  chief  touriM  routes,  historic  cities,  scKicty  and 
scenic  resorts,  and  art  centres  of  the  <  )ld  World,  from  the 
MFDI  i  KkkANIiAN  TO  I  IIK  AKt  Tit .  I  he  jMriics 
travrl  in  a  leisurely  manner,  an<i  ocrupv  from  about  KIVK 
WF.KKS  TO  TliKKF.  Mo\TIIS.  fares 

$175  to  $1000 

Inolxjdirtfl  All  Trmv«IIirttf  Cxperxsea 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Programmes  free  from 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

N*w  York      Boston      PKII«delphl«      CKIcAgo,  etc. 


PHcos  roduood  for 
Spring  A  Sunttnor 


Nf  w  VorV:    IC  Wc*  Od  St 
Ironlclyn:  .VM  Kulton  St.  Hn»t 
'Phlludcfplila:  WMChektnut  St.  C 


SEND  rOR 
ILLUSTRATtD 
CAT/VLOGUC 

157  Brnadway. 

"o:  llWTremnnt  St. 
Iilcaso:  H'J  Mittc  Si. 


In  writioK  to  advertiser!  pleaie  mentkm  Th>  World's  Woaic. 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


(FOR  ONE  YEAR 


UTILE  MASTERPIECES 

TWELVe  BEAUTIFUL  VOLUMES  of  the  Worid's 
Cboleest  Prodttctions  In  Enf  Ush  Literature 


Far  only  50  cents 
down  and  50  cents 

per  monih  for 
eleven  montbs 


SELECTIONS 


.    .    .        V.M  ..f  -hr  .if  t:»hcr 

l.iirria  -  I  i  I'-lv  "t  A  :iv -nt  t:l.t.tt>  — Thi* 
Awiicnaiiuo— MS  FduikI  in  n  buillc- 
The  naick  Uit-Thc  tioU  Bug. 
mVWa  ...  Rip  Van  Winkle  :  Uftt^  of 
S!*«'py  Hitll.'W  Th*'  Devil  and  T^iin 
Walicrr  —  'I  Mr  \  .iv.ijrr  -  Wr*tinin»trr 
Ahbcy  Straili>r<i-<iii-A  von — The  Si>>iit 
<  ::t!cman, 

WEBiiTER     .    Adam*  and  JrArnon  -krply 

u>  Hayne. 

HAWTHORNE  Hr.  HridiKgrr*.  K.prrimcnt- 
The  Hirihin<«rk— Kihjii  Krund  -W«l<-. 
held  —  Drnw»e'«  WiMMjen  Inuic*?  —  Thi: 
AmhitiMU*  Ciue^t  "Ih*-  Mrrat  Stinif 
r.i. '      I  '':r  <iray  Ch^inptoti. 

THACKERAV  Thr  Biwk  of  Snokw-Rouod 
abiiui  l'«iK;r»— UallMlf. 

UNCOUN  .  .  S(iecci>e*-Uti«rt-''LlaoolnS 

PRANKLIN  .    .    Auii.bioicrapliy  —  l'.N..r  Rich. 

jird'»  Almana*  k  -ScU:t:icd  K)«r«ay»— l>et- 
t<rr». 

CARLYLE  .  bMuiyt— Life  u(  SiertHag— 1  11.: 
Krrn.  h  KewlalMOT— CnMM«ll'«  Lclter> 
■nd  Spccchm— SBitor  RcMrtiw— pB»t 
•ad  Pkmoi. 

MACAULAY  .  Ko^ty*  HiMory «(  CoKlrad. 

RUMCIN   .     .     .     Thr      IV.,     Il..yh<^«l<  t^r 

-?»Uvc-»hip — I  hc  Mnuntaifi  liUwint  - 1  ;:• 
Mounuin  OUiry— Veiuix ;  jj*.  .Mi»Tk  « 
An  mnd  Moialk— The  Mjritary  <rf  Life— 
Ftacc. 

LAMS  '  -  Thr  Two  Rucr*  of  Men— \rw 
Vt-ar'*  Kvc  Itnix-rfi-tl  Sympi*i!iU* 
Dnam— Children  :  A  Re»<rne— A 
lerutioB  Upon  Rowc  Pir— On  ik>mr  ..r 
the  Old  Aelor»— Dvtachcd  TbouKho  "n 
t(tM»k«  and  Rcadin«— Th<'  Siiixranntkalcd 
Man-Old  C'hia»-  letter*. 

OfiQCINCRV  .  Th«-  Amirtion  of  Childh'xKl- 
C"nlr»»i.>n«  'if  jn  )';nnh>h  ( •piiim  Kiitrr : 
The  l*l<  j«iiri'«  "f  Opmni.  I  hi-  I'jin*  nf 
Optum— <>n  the  kntii  kinic  al  ihr  <  ialr  in 
Matbrlh  —  Thr  Kn»:li*h  Mail  t  .lin  h  ; 
Coins  Down  With  V'iciory.  The  Vi»i'>ii 
o(  Sodden  l>e!itb— Le«MM  and  Oivr 
Lulie*  of  Sirrow. 

Cocii  volntne  ha*  m  ImmductiM  by  Bli^-. 
Pnnv. 


The  Little  Masterpiece  Library  is  edited  by 

PERRY,  formerly  of  I'rinceion,  now  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
.\fsnttbh.  It  is  no  i^istily  selected  cotnpilatioii  ff.r  an 
ephemeral  sale.  I'lie  Editor  has  cho.sen,  with  the  greatest 
care  and  con&cientiouaness,  those  dSrelii  d^mwm  of  the 
greatest  English-speaking  writers  which  are  of  such  beauty 
and  value  as  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  Knglish  culture, 

Yet  furuf  many  ptopie  can  say  that  they  have  thorouj^hiy 
oisiuiUaUd^  eveu  hastily  read^  each  and  every  one  of  these 
immortal  works  t 

Tlu'  hinditifj  and  printin;^  of  the  volumes  are  beauti- 
fully executed.  The  size  and  shape  so  convenient  that 
the  books  fairly  invite  the  reading  that  every  intelligeut 
American  would  want  to  have  as  a  part  of  his  or  her 
intellectual  culture.  Each  volume,  bound  in  handsome 
red  cloth,  contains  a  beautiful  photogravure  frontispiece 
of  the  celebrated  writer  whose  luasterpiece  it  contains. 

A  more  charming  addition  to  a  library,  one  that  will 
be  ratify  ranf  could  not  be  imagined. 

THE  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  under  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's 

editorship,  is  rapidly  increasing  its  hold  on  the  inteUectoal 
life  of  .\merica.  Undoubtcilly  it  will  pruve  more  indis- 
pensable tliau  ever  in  this  coming  year,  when  Americans 
will  have  vastly  more  interest  in  international  and  all 
public  affairs  than  they  have  had  in  any  past  period,  as  in 
addition  to  its  summing  up  of  rurn  ut  American  happenings 
anil  the  current  literature  uf  live  continents,  the  uiagaziue 
gives  the  one  comprehensive  monthly  account  of  affairs  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  printed  for  American  readers. 


1  he  rei-iiiAr  price  for  The  Rrvipw  or  Revii'Ws  imc  vejr. 
•nd  Thi  l.titLK  M.v><KKiiitcs  LiaiuKV.  »  Iq.tu,  anii  it  »  an 
cMeHlioitly  loir  price.  By  cattiair«wt  tlu«  oSer  and  ■end rag 
tt  fritb  ya  <«nt*  in  Mamp*.  you  will  nsmve  Tms  Littlb  M*^ 

TBh»tK..P.  T,li'K\H\  in  it»  cittifrjy  at  '^ntr  ir*pfrH*  i.vlleit), 
als..  Tut-:  khiri  vv  ,M  Kl'.\  tt- w  %  (or  nnr  y«-.ir,  .iiid  the  t>aUnrf 
.*(  thr  jiavmrrii  i.iii  tx-  L.iMipirtfd  bv  ^  adia^  50  cenU a  nmnih 
r.>r  I  kvrri  n>.>nlh>.  A  coin-card  will  tic  MM  diCh  OMNItb  lo 
iiLiVr  Ihr  Teinm.in. .  »  ciinvcnirtii.  If  yon  de*>re  to  nskc a 
each  rrnijtlaw  c,  '  Ii«r  th-  t»;>n.^.  li.m. 


w.W. 


Address  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO,  u  Asuir  Place.  Hew  York 
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Ttas  W9at»1a  Wouk. 
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World's 
Workers 


jjNpJ  And    OlII    wKo  ho.ve 
Soiled  Hacnds 

Here   is  a   soap   thai    lakes  the 
grime  from  ihe  haiuls  of  the  golf- 
iiig  girl,  like   magic;   leaving  tie 
skin  soft  and  smooth.    Removes  oil 
or  grease  frt)m  the  hands  of  a  cyclist, 
'"leans  up  the   boy   after  a  rampage 
of  fun.    Whitens  the  hands  of  printers, 
machinists  and  other  workers  who  have  come  to  think   white  hands 
and  soft  skin  impossible  with  their  trade. 

A  REMARKABLE  SOAP  WITH  A 
BROAD  MISSION  OF  USEFULNESS 


J 


Wanamaker 
ClesLnser 


10 


Cents 
bl  Cake 


No  matter  what  other  soap  is 
used,  every  man,  woman,  child 
and  hoiisekt-epcr  lu-t-ds  a  t  ake 
"1  Wnnamaker-Cleanser  Soap 
to  use  wlirn  needed.  It  is  the 
only  remover  of  stul>born 
stains  and  soil,  that  leaves  the 
skin  soft  as  well  as  clean. 


Iii  wriiing  to  advertiten  pleaic  mcouoa  The  Wo«ja>'»  Wuu. 
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} 


eOrrttlOMT  l»01  ST  TMI  PlWCria  A  OMIMI  CO.  C<*lCNIWkTV 


^^©F  jewelry  or  anything  of  delicacy  and  value  is  to  be 
g  cleaned,  and  you  do  not  know  how  to  do  it,  just  ask 
one  question:  will  water  injure  it?  If  not,  you  can 
wash  it  in  Ivory  Soap  suds.  Pure  soap  and  water  will  make 
all  sorts  of  dainty  things  as  clean  as  when  new,  but  be 
sure  the  soap  is  pure,  for  uncombined  alkali,  grease,  rosin 
and  the  other  ingredients  of  ordinary  soaps  may  do  damage. 

IVORY  SOAP  IS  yy*>j^  per  cent.  pure. 

Id  writing  «o  advotitcn  ]ilc«*e  nwnnun  Tk»  Wokiu'*  Woxit 
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HO  211   PUNCH  EOWL  15  IN  AZTE;  PATTERN 


TVhen  Buying^  Buy  for  Posterity, 

Nothing  fu  (|i(;niric8  a  family  as  the  elegant  and  valuable  articles  which  descend 
from  Kt-ncratiun  to  generation.  The  best  ol  its  kind  is  always  worthy  always 
rci«(icctt:d,  4iw4y«  vatuuble. 


is  made  for  ail  timo  and  will  be  as  elegant  a  hundred  years  from  n«>w  as  it  is  today. 

J#JL_^^    ingravid  on  Send  for  b<M)k  "ThinfiM  Jlvatttiful,"  which 

'OjO^V    every  piece.  shiiwsmany  elegant  and  exclusive  LiblK:y  designs. 

'I  he  LiNxy  Glass  Ci  ni/>tt>iy,  Def>t.  A,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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ROYAL 

BaLking  Powder 


Msckes  CIeaLi\  Breatd 

With  Royal  Baking  Powder  there  is  no 
mixinjr  with  the  hands,  no  sweat  of  the 
brow.  Per  feet  cleanliness,  greatest  facility, 
sweet,  clean,  healthtul  food. 


The  ■' Ro\»l  Bnker  jtiui  t'a*li\  » —  i  i>n- 
UIiiIdk  ovrr  !tiju  reoat  pracliial  uriil  valuable 
cuukitiK  m:ei|>t*  Irer  lu  exrty  luilrori. 
ScikI  \<ii*\»\  latil  with  ><iut   lull  uiMfm, 


Alum  N  u%r^\  in  some  li.ikinf;  i^nvderi, 
and  III  most  of  the  no^alled  |ih<>«phatr  pow- 
ilrik,  Ivrausr  II  ■■•  i  h<ra|i.  and  makrs  a 
I  lira(>cr  |K>w<1rT  ■  Hut  aliiin  is  ;i  ttirio- 
»i\r  (wiitoii  whirh.  taken  iii  luod.act*  iii)ur- 
iuu>ly  upon  the  sluiiuth,  liver  aiiil  kidticy*. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  10O  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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